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Introduction. 


1914 was a turning point for Thornton Burgess and “Little Stories for Bedtime.” 
In April, newspapers announced that he had signed a three-year contract, guaranteeing 
the continuation of the newspaper feature. Burgess, up to this point, had been doing 
advertising copywriting in addition to the daily story. The extended contract meant that 
he could focus more on his newspaper storytelling and its promotion. 


Burgess’s Bedtime Story-books, which were drawn from his newspapers stories 
from the previous two years, were also selling well. Four books in the series were 
published in 1914: The Adventures of Peter Cottontail and The Adventures of Unc’ 
Billy Possum in February; The Adventures of Mr. Mocker and The Adventures of 
Jerry Muskrat in September. Meanwhile, stories told in newspapers in 1914 would 
serve as material for several future books, including The Adventures of Sammy 
Jay, The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, and The Adventures of Buster 
Bear. Burgess’s storytelling was modular—in addition to being told in their original 
sequences, they could also be recombined (The Adventures of Peter Cottontail is made 
of four separate story arcs, for example) and even published as stand-alones. During 
1914, Burgess sold a number of individual newspaper stories: 53 to P.F. Volland for its 
Bedtime Story Calendar and 32 to J.N. Cole, Jr. for a series of single-story mini-books 
that could be used as advertising premiums. 


Compared to previous years, in 1914 Burgess’s storytelling shifted more to the 
dramatization of natural history facts than the boys-in-disguise humor and adventure 
of his earliest stories. One story arc, involving Mr. Blacksnake shedding his skin and 
Cresty the Flycatcher using it for nesting purposes is a case in point. It repeated a 
scenario from 1912 (STORIES 8-10) but dramatically narrated the shedding process 
and the flight of Cresty through the forest with a snakeskin in his bill. While the 
skin was still used as a prank, instead of creating an artificial situation that had boy 
characters trying to trick each other (STORY 9), Burgess created a situation in which 
the jokes were played on natural predators of birds’ nests. 


Burgess, nevertheless, had not yet fully rid his stories of the boyhood prank. One 
story arc, featuring Prickly Porky rolling himself into a ball and scaring Green Forest 
folks, is as clear a case of “nature-fakery” as one can find. Indeed, John Burroughs, in 
the 1903 Atlantic Monthly essay that started the nature faker controversy, had derided 
this exact porcupine-rolling-itself-into-a-ball scenario in the work of William J. Long. 
As far as I can tell, Burgess was not called out by critics for this storyline, which could 
have harmed his reputation—his stories’ lack of “nature-fakery” had been used by 
newspapers to promote the feature to parents. (See Appendix | for more details). 


1914 was also the year that Farmer Brown’s boy finally evolved into a friend 
of the Green Forest and Green Meadows folk. His actions included trapping but 
then releasing Chatterer the Red Squirrel, rescuing Mrs. Grouse after an ice storm, 
sparing the life of Granny Fox, removing traps he had set to catch Old Man Coyote, 
sabotaging a hunt for Bobby Coon, and finally, posting no hunting signs on his family’s 
land. While the character of Farmer Brown’s boy in his original hunting and trapping 
incarnation was probably an accurate representation of the activities and interests of 
many young readers, he was a poor role model when it came to the Burgess project of 


promoting kindness and a spirit of protection towards local wildlife. 


This project of kindness took concrete form with the establishment of The 
Bedtime Stories Club by the Kansas City Star in April. Apparently inspired by the 
“Green Meadow Club,” which Burgess had created for the People's Home Journal the 
previous year, readers pledging to “to be good to birds and animals and try to get other 
boys and girls to be kind to them” could write in for a free Peter Rabbit button and a 
certificate of membership. The response, particularly from schools, was intense— by 
August the club had over 40,000 registered members. (A story in the Saturday Review 
(Bryan 1940) suggests that the Kansas City Star was surprised by the magnitude 
of the response and had not sufficiently planned for the cost of the free buttons and 
certificates). 


Burgess himself actively engaged with the club, blending the world of his stories 
with his own activities, suggesting that he was in direct contact with the likes of Peter 
Rabbit and Grandfather Frog, and could report their enthusiasm for the club. Farmer 
Brown’s boy himself joined, pledging to stop all his trapping and hunting. Meanwhile, 
children wrote letters describing their acts of kindness to the “Peter rabbits” and 
“Jimmy skunks” they encountered as well as their evangelical work trying to get 
other children to make the kindness pledge and join the club. Sometimes these acts of 
“kindness” were misplaced, as in the “rescue” of fledgling birds or the killing of snakes 
to protect nesting animals. Indeed, Burgess seems to have used his stories to intervene 
against this snake-killing, depicting Farmer Brown’s boy two times in 1914 deliberately 
sparing snakes that he might have killed. 


Associated Newspapers, seeing the business potential of a club that mobilized 
young readers and committed their parents to buying the paper every day, promoted the 
idea among its members. By the end of June, there were Bedtime Stories Clubs across 
the country, though the scale and orientation of these clubs varied from newspaper to 
newspaper. The Houston Chronicle for example, dropped the wildlife protection angle 
in favor of a more conventional readership club. The Omaha Evening World-Herald, 
despite almost daily club-related columns, failed to reach its goal of 10,000 members 
by the end of the year. The Washington Star populated its club column with (probably 
unauthorized) Burgess characters. (See Appendix 2 for exhaustive documentation 
of Bedtime Stories Club activities). Ultimately, the New York Globe’s club would be 
the most massive, with over 100,000 members. Details of that club’s history will be 
included in the 1915 volume of this series. 


Unlike the previous two volumes of this series, the story numbers in this volume 
are consistent with the official count; this was confirmed via checks against the original 
manuscripts in the Thornton W. Burgess collection in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society archives. I remain indebted to Wayne Wright (2000) for his matching of the 
newspaper stories to their uses in books and other publications. 
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STORY 591. January 1, 1914 


Chatterer is Reckless. 


The eyes of Chatterer the Red Squirrel are very sharp and his wits are sharp. When 
he sat in the top of the tree near the little house where Farmer Brown keeps his corn, 
the little house on four stone legs which Chatterer could not climb, he took note of 
everything in sight of those sharp little eyes and almost right away he saw that a branch 
of the very tree he was sitting in stretched right over the roof of the little house, and the 
very tips of some of the twigs actually touched it. 


Chatterer’s eyes danced. “If I can’t get in from the ground, perhaps I can get in 
from the air,” said he, and chuckled. Of course, it wouldn’t really be getting in from 
the air, but it would amount to the same thing. Chatterer looked around hastily to see 
if anyone was watching. No one was in sight but Black Pussy watching him from the 
ground, and Bowser the hound, who had not yet waked up. He didn’t mind either of 
these, because neither of them could get at him up there. He ran lightly out along the 
branch over the roof of the little house and jumped onto it. Swiftly he ran around the 
edge of it, peeping over. He was looking for an opening big enough to crawl through. 


At last, over in one comer he spied a knothole close up under the edge of the roof. 
It looked almost big enough. Perhaps a little gnawing with his sharp teeth would make 
it quite big enough. Chatterer dug his sharp claws into the wood to keep from falling 
and very carefully crept over until he had safely reached the hole. It wasn’t quite big 
enough to push his head wholly through. Gnaw, gnaw, gnaw! Little splinters began 
to fly. Gnaw, gnaw, gnaw! It was almost big enough now. Just then a door slammed 
in Farmer Brown’s house and Farmer Brown’s boy came out with a milk pail in each 
hand. Gnaw, gnaw, gnaw, gnaw! The hole was big enough and Chatterer slipped inside 
just as Farmer Brown’s boy noticed Black Pussy sitting on the ground staring up at the 
roof of the little house where the corn was. 


“Hello, Puss! Did you think you heard a mouse in there?” exclaimed Farmer 
Brown’s boy. “You didn’t, because no mice can get in there. That’s why the corn crib is 
on four stone legs. No one can steal our corn once it is in there. Come along over to the 
barn and I'll give you some nice fresh, warm milk.” 


“Phew!” exclaimed Chatterer to himself. “That was a narrow escape! I’m glad that 
pesky black cat can’t tell Farmer Brown’s boy what she saw.” 


He peeped through a crack and saw Farmer Brown’s boy go over to the barn and 
Black Pussy slowly follow him. When they were out of sight he turned to see what kind 
of a place he was in. His eyes glistened with greed. Corn, corn, corn everywhere! The 
great golden ears filled the whole of that little house clear to the roof. It seemed to him 
that there was corn enough there for all the squirrels in the world. 


“And it’s all mine!” gasped Chatterer. You see already he had forgotten that he was 
stealing, and that it belonged to Farmer Brown. Then he began to eat, and he ate and ate 
and ate and ate until he couldn’t swallow another mouthful. He was too full to move. 


“T believe I’ll take a nap right here,” said he to himself, and curled up in the 
darkest comer in a little hollow in the heaped up corn. In two minutes, he was fast 
asleep dreaming such beautiful golden dreams, in which all the world seemed to have 
turned to golden corn, and all for him. 


(Reprinted in significantly reduced form in The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 
11) 


STORY 592. January 2, 1914 
Chatterer Has a Fright. 


Chatterer, the Red Squirrel, curled up in the darkest corner of Farmer Brown’s 
corn crib, was having such a beautiful dream. He was king of the Green Forest and the 
Green Meadows, and all the other little people who live there brought him presents 
of beautiful yellow corn. He had great storehouses, all filled with corn, and he would 
never again have to hunt for anything to eat. Even Shadow the Weasel brought him 
presents of corn, and everybody was very polite and bowed before him because he was 
king. Yes, indeed, it was a beautiful dream. 


Presently he dreamed that he heard a whistle, a merry whistle. It was the whistle of 
Farmer Brown’s boy, and he could see him coming down the Lone Little Path through 
the Green Forest with a great bag of corn on his shoulder as a present for the king. The 
whistle sounded nearer and nearer and nearer. Suddenly Chatterer’s eyes flew open. At 
first, he thought he was still dreaming, for he had forgotten where he was. All around 
him was the beautiful yellow corn and he still heard the whistle only now it sounded 
very loud indeed. He shut his eyes and then opened them again to see if the corn would 
disappear. It didn’t. It was real. It was all about him. In fact, he was lying on some. And 
the whistle was real, too. In a flash Chatterer remembered where he was, and he knew 
that Farmer Brown’s boy must be just outside. 


He started to scramble to his feet to peek out, but just then the door of the corn 
crib was thrown open with a bang that made Chatterer jump inside so that it seemed as 
if his heart came right up into his mouth. A flood of sunshine poured in and made the 
corn seem more yellow than ever. Then in stepped Former Brown’s boy, still whistling. 
Chatterer thought that, of course, he had come for him. He was sure of it, and he 
was just going to make a rush for that knothole through which he had crept in when 
something inside him warned him to keep perfectly still. 


So Chatterer kept perfectly still, though it seemed to him that it was one of the 
hardest things he had ever done in all his life. He felt as if he simply must run. Then 
he remembered how Unc’ Billy Possum had fooled Farmer Brown’s boy by keeping 
perfectly still even after he had been found, so still that Farmer Brown’s boy had 
thought him dead. 


“T couldn’t keep still like that,” thought Chatterer, “but perhaps Farmer Brown’s 
boy doesn’t know I am here after all. I'll keep still until he does find me.” 
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So he tried to hold his breath, and all the time his heart went thump, thump, thump 
with fright, and it seemed to him that Farmer Brown’s Boy certainly must hear it. 


But he didn’t. Of course not. He kept right on whistling, and as he whistled, he 
filled a basket with ears of corn. When the basket was full, he stepped outside and shut 
the door with another bang that made poor Chatterer jump again. 


“Pretty fine corn. Yes, sir, it certainly is pretty fine corn,” said Farmer Brown’s boy 
to Farmer Brown, who came along just then. “And the rats and the mice can’t get at 
it. It’s perfectly safe here,” he added. “I’ve seen that thieving Jay stealing a few grains 
through the crack, but I guess he is welcome to all he can get that way. No one else can 
get any, that’s sure!” 


Chatterer grinned. Then he remembered a little verse his mother had taught him 
when he was a very little fellow and had been boasting of what he knew: 


Don’t be too sure of anything. 
For, smart though you may be. 
You’re sure to find somebody else 
Can beat you up the tree. 


Which means, of course, that no matter how smart you may think yourself, 
someone else is just as smart or a little bit smarter. Here was Farmer Brown’s boy 
boasting that no one could steal that corn, and here was Chatterer helping himself to all 
he wanted. Was it any wonder that Chatterer grinned? 


STORY 593. January 3, 1914 
Chatterer Frightens Sammy Jay. 


Chatterer, the Red Squirrel, was mightily tickled with himself. Yes, sir, he was 
mightily tickled with himself. You see, he had found a way of getting into Farmer 
Brown’s corn crib, where was stored so much beautiful yellow corn that it seemed to 
him that there was enough for all the Squirrels in the world. All he had to do was to go 
up to Farmer Brown’s dooryard very early in the morning, before Farmer Brown’s boy 
was up, climb the tree with the branch hanging low over the corn crib, drop down on 
the roof, and slip through the hole he had found close under one edge of the roof. Then 
he could eat his fill, stuff his cheeks full and scamper back to his new home in the Old 
Orchard the same way he had come. 


Now, the more some people have the more they want. It is the very worst kind of 
selfishness, and is called greediness. Chatterer had found a way to get all the corn he 
wanted without working for it, and there was enough to feed him as long as he lived, 
though he should live to a hundred years old. To be sure, it wasn’t his. It was Farmer 
Brown’s. But Chatterer looked on Farmer Brown and Farmer Brown’s boy as his 
enemies, and he could see nothing wrong in taking things from his enemies. Perhaps he 
didn’t want to see anything wrong. All his life he had stolen from his neighbors. That 
is one reason they dislike him so. Anyway, if ever a little voice down inside tried to tell 
him that he was wrong, Chatterer didn’t listen to it. Perhaps after a while the little voice 


grew tired, and didn’t try any more. 


After Chatterer had made a few successful trips to the corn crib he began to look 
upon it as his own. He would sometimes hide in the old stone wall, where he could 
watch Farmer Brown’s boy open the door and fill a basket with yellow ears to feed to 
the hens and the pigs and the horses. At such times Chatterer would work himself into 
a great rage as if Farmer Brown’s’ boy were stealing from him. But there was nothing 
he could do about it, so he I would go back to the Old Orchard and scold for an hour. 
But what made him still angrier was to see Sammy Jay help himself to a few grains of 
corn from between the cracks in the walls of the corn crib. He forgot how Sammy had 
first told him about the corn crib? and how Sammy had warned him about Shadow the 
Weasel. That is the trouble with greed—it forgets everything but the desire to have and 
to keep others from having. Chatterer didn’t say anything to Sammy Jay, because he 
knew it would be of no use. Besides, if he did, Sammy might find him over in the corn 
crib some day and make such a fuss that Farmer Brown’s Boy would find him. 


Finally, Chatterer thought of a plan and chuckled wickedly. The next morning, 
he was over in the corn crib bright and early. This time he stayed there until it was 
time for Sammy Jay to arrive. Peeping out of the hole by which he came and went, he 
saw Sammy come flying from the Old Orchard. Sammy made no noise, for, you see, 
Sammy meant to steal, too. Presently Sammy found a crack against which an ear of 
corn lay very close. He began to peck at it and pick out the grains. Chatterer stole over 
to it, taking the greatest care not to make a sound. Presently Sammy’s black bill came 
poking through the crack. Chatterer seized it and held on. 


Poor Sammy Jay! He was terribly frightened. He thought that it was some kind of 
a trap. He beat his wings and tried to scream, but couldn’t because he couldn’t open his 
mouth. Then Chatterer let go so suddenly that Sammy almost fell to the ground before 
he could catch his balance. He didn’t wait to see what had caught him. He started for 
the Green Forest as fast as his wings could take him, and as he went, he screamed 
with fright and anger. Chatterer chuckled and his chuckle was a very wicked-sounding 
chuckle. 


“T guess,” said Chatterer, “that Sammy Jay will leave my corn alone after this.” 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 12) 


STORY 594. January 5, 1914. 
Sammy Jay Tells His Troubles to Reddy Fox. 


Sammy Jay could think of nothing but the terrible fright he had had at Farmer 
Brown’s corn crib. He had thrust his bill through a crack for a few grains of corn, when 
something had seized his bill and hung on. Sammy didn’t have the least bit of doubt 
that it was a trap of some kind set by Farmer Brown’s boy. He flew down to the Green 
Forest to think it over and plan some way to get even with Farmer Brown’s boy. As he 
sat there muttering to himself along came Reddy Fox. For a wonder Reddy saw Sammy 


before Sammy saw him. 
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Reddy grinned. “Sammy certainly has got something on his mind,” thought Reddy. 
Then he said aloud. “Hello, Sammy! What’s the matter; You look as if you had the 
stomachache and the headache and a few other aches.” 


“Matter enough, Reddy Fox! Matter enough!” snapped Sammy. Then, because 
he felt that he just had to tell someone he told Reddy all about his terrible fright that 
morning. 


“Tt was a trap,” said Sammy. “It was some kind of a trap set by Farmer Brown’s 
boy. Just as if he couldn’t spare a few grains of corn when he has got so much! [—I— 
I’d like to—to peck his eyes out!* That’s what I’d like to do!” 


Sammy said that because it was the most dreadful thing he could think of, but he 
didn’t really mean it. Reddy knew it, and grinned, for he also knew that Sammy didn’t 
dare go near enough to Farmer Brown’s boy to more than scream at him. All the time 
he had been listening Reddy had sat with his head cocked on one side, which is a way 
he has when he’s thinking. Inside he was laughing, for Reddy knows a lot about traps 
and about Farmer Brown’s boy, and he didn’t believe that Farmer Brown’s boy would 
ever set a trap in such a queer place as a crack in the wall of a corn crib. 


“He wouldn’t bother to try to trap Sammy Jay; he would just watch with his gun 
and shoot Sammy if he really cared about the few grains of corn Sammy has taken,” 
thought Reddy. “It was someone or something else that frightened Sammy. But it isn’t 
the least bit of use to tell him so. I believe I’Il have a look and see what is going on at 
that corn crib.” Aloud, he said: 


“That was a terrible experience, Sammy Jay, and I don’t wonder that you were 
frightened. Are you going up there tomorrow morning?” 


“What?” screamed Sammy. “Going up there again? What do you take me for? I 
guess I don’t need but one lesson of that kind. There’s plenty to eat in the Green Forest 
and on the Green Meadows without running any such risk as that. No, sir, you won’t 
catch me around Farmer Brown’s corn crib again very soon; not if my name is Sammy 
Jay!” 


“You are wise, very wise,” replied Reddy gravely. “It is always wise to keep out of 
danger.” And with this Reddy trotted on up the Lone Little Path, and inside his red head 
were busy thoughts. Reddy had made up his mind that there was something very queer 
about Sammy Jay’s fright, and he meant to find out about it. He would be on hand 
at the first peep of day the next morning and see what I was going on around Farmer 
Brown’s corn crib. 


And all day long Sammy Jay flew about through the Green Forest, telling everyone 
who would listen how Farmer Brown’s boy had tried to trap him. Late that afternoon he 
visited the Old Orchard and told his story all over again to Chatterer, the Red Squirrel, 
and Chatterer didn’t so much as smile until after Sammy had left. Then he threw 
himself on the ground and rolled over and over, and laughed until his sides ached. 

3. See Frances Margaret Fox (1900, page 60). Farmer Brown and the Birds. Boston: L.C. 
Page & Company, in which the birds try Farmer Brown and he is sentenced to having his eyes 
pecked out. 
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“H—m,” said Reddy Fox thoughtfully, as unseen by Chatterer he watched from 
behind the old stonewall, “that red-coated busybody knows something about that trap 
in the corn crib. I certainly will be on hand early tomorrow morning.” 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 13) 


STORY 595. January 6, 1914. 


Reddy Fox Plays a Spy. 


Reddy Fox didn’t have to get up early to be hiding behind the fence back of 
Farmer Brown’s corn crib when jolly, round, red Mr. Sun chased the little stars from the 
sky. He didn’t have to get up early for the very good reason that he hadn’t been to bed. 
You see Reddy Fox does a great many things that he wouldn’t like to have seen, and so 
he does them in the night, when most of the other little people of the Green Meadows 
and the Green Forest are asleep. And so it happens that often he does not go to bed at 
all at night, but sleeps in the day, when most honest people are abroad. He had been 
roaming about all this night and now he had come to watch and see what was going on 
at Farmer Brown’s corn-crib, and whether or not Farmer Brown’s boy had been setting 
a trap there for Sammy Jay, as Sammy was so sure he had. 


Just as the little stars disappeared and the first faint light from Mr. Sun began to 
chase away the black shadows, Reddy’s sharp eyes saw something move over at the 
corner of the old stone wall, on the edge of the old orchard. Then a little dark form 
scampered across the road and there was the scratch of sharp little claws on the tree 
growing near the corn-crib. Reddy grinned and watched the top of the tree. In a minute 
the same little form ran out along a limb that overhung the corn crib and nimbly 
jumped to the roof. It ran along one edge and then disappeared. Reddy guessed right 
away that there was a hole there. He arose and stretched. 


“T thought as much,” said Reddy to himself. “I thought as much.” Then he lay 
down to watch again. After a while, out popped the same lively little form. It was quite 
light now, light enough for him to see the red coat of Chatterer the Red Squirrel. 


Chatterer’s cheeks were stuffed so full of corn that his head looked twice as large 
as it really is. He ran along the roof to where the tips of the limb of the tree brushed 
the roof, climbed into the tree, looked sharply to make sure that no one was about, 
particularly Black Pussy, and then ran down the tree and scurried across the dooryard to 
the safety of the old stone wall. 


“Ha!” said Reddy Fox, “I thought so! Unless Iam much, very much mistaken 
Chatterer can tell Sammy Jay what caught him by the bill yesterday morning and 
frightened him nearly to death. I’ve wondered why he no longer came to that new 
storehouse of his that he worked so hard to fill down on the edge of the cornfield, and 
now I know. My, but Chatterer is getting fat! I think he will make me a very good 
breakfast. I do, indeed!” 


Reddy licked his lips as if he could already taste fat Red Squirrel, and then slipped 
away in the other direction, for it was getting so light that he dared stay no longer so 


near to Farmer Brown’s house and Bowser the Hound. 


All the way to the Green Forest Reddy grinned, partly at thought of the sharp trick 
he was sure Chatterer had played on Sammy Jay, and partly at thought of the good 
breakfast he was sure he would have one of these fine mornings, for already he had 
thought of a plan to catch Chatterer the Red Squirrel But first he would find Sammy 
Jay. He wanted to see how foolish Sammy would look when he found out that it wasn’t 
a trap of Farmer Brown’s boy’s at all that had frightened him so. 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 14) 
STORY 596. January 7, 1914 


Sammy Jay Spoils the Plan of Reddy Fox. 


Reddy Fox found Sammy Jay in a bad temper. Sammy had missed his usual 
breakfast of corn stolen from Farmer Brown’s corn-crib and it had made him cross. 


“Good morning,” said Reddy in his politest manner, and no one can be more polite 
than Reddy Fox when he sets out to be. 


“Morning,” mumbled Sammy Jay. 


“T found out something this morning which may interest you,” said Reddy, taking 
no notice of Sammy’s cross looks. 


“Tt won’t,” replied Sammy positively. “It won’t. Nothing interests me.” 
“Not even traps?” asked Reddy slyly. 
“What’s that?” demanded Sammy, looking at Reddy sharply. 


“O, nothing much,” replied Reddy quite as if the matter didn’t interest him 
especially, “only I found out something this morning that I thought you might like to 
see if you were not such a coward.” 


“Who says I’m a coward?” shrieked Sammy Jay, dancing about with anger. 


“T do,” replied Reddy. “You don’t dare go with me tomorrow morning and see 
what is going on at Farmer Brown’s corn-crib.” 
“Tt isn’t true!” Sammy shrieked. “I dare go wherever you dare go, so there Reddy 
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Fox 


Then, I dare you to meet me tomorrow morning on the edge of the Green Forest at 
sun up and go with me to watch Farmer Brown’s corn-crib,” Reddy replied. 


“Tl be there! Pll have you to understand that you don’t dare do anything that I 
don’t dare do,” snapped Sammy, though to tell the truth he had felt his heart sink at the 
mere mention of Farmer Brown’s corn-crib, for you remember it was there that he had 
had a terrible fright only the morning before. 


“All right, see that you are on hand at sun-up sharp,” replied Reddy, and trotted 
away grinning, for he was smart enough to know that Sammy would risk a great deal 
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rather than be called a coward, for no one likes to be called a coward. 


Early the next morning Reddy Fox and Sammy Jay met at the edge of the Green 
Forest. “Now,” Reddy explained, “we will go over by the fence back of the corn-crib. 
I will hide there just where I hid yesterday morning, and you will hide in the evergreen 
tree close by. Watch the roof of the corn-crib and I think you will see something 
that may explain how you happened to be caught by the bill the other morning. But 
whatever you see don’t make a sound, not the least bit of a sound.” 


Sammy promised, and they hurried over to their hiding places. Hardly had Sammy 
settled himself in the evergreen tree when he saw Chatterer the Red Squirrel jump to 
the roof of the corn-crib from the limb of the tree which overhung it. Almost in a flash 
Chatterer had disappeared through a hole just under the edge of the roof. No sooner 
was he out of sight than Reddy Fox ran swiftly across to the old stone wall on the edge 
of the Old Orchard and hid behind it. Right away Sammy Jay guessed that Chatterer 
had had something to do with the terrible fright he had had at the corn-crib when his 
bill was caught as he pecked at the corn between the cracks in the wall. 


“Tt wasn’t a trap at all, but Chatterer!” thought Sammy, and right away grew so 
angry that he could hardly sit still. But he wanted to see what Chatterer would do next, 
so he bit his tongue to keep it still. Pretty soon out came Chatterer with his cheeks 
stuffed full of com. That was too much for Sammy Jay. He forgot all about his promise 
not to make a sound. He darted out of his hiding place and flew at Chatterer in a terrible 
rage, screaming at the top of his voice and calling Chatterer every bad thing he could 
think of. Of course, Chatterer couldn’t reply, because his cheeks were so stuffed with 
corn, but he could run. Like a little red flash, he was in the tree that overhung the corn- 
crib and dodging around the trunk. 


Over behind the stone wall Reddy Fox snarled, for with such a noise he knew it 
wasn’t safe for him to stay a minute longer. 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 15) 


STORY 597. January 8, 1914. 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Sammy Jay Quarrel 


When people lose their tempers, 

O, what a sorry sight! 

They call each other dreadful names, 
And sometimes scratch and bite. 
The Merry Little Breezes ran 

And hid themselves away 

When Chatterer his temper lost, 

And so did Sammy Jay. 


It really was too dreadful! It quite spoiled the day for all the little people who were 
within sound of their voices. You see Sammy Jay had discovered that it was Chatterer 
and not a trap set by Farmer Brown’s boy that had given him such a fright at Farmer 
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Brown’s corn-crib, and right away Sammy’s temper just boiled over. Chatterer had 
his mouth so full of corn that he couldn’t say a word, but he could run, and run he did, 
scampering across Farmer Brown’s dooryard to the shelter of the old stonewall on the 
edge of the Old Orchard with Sammy after him screaming, “Thief! thief! thief!” at the 
top of his lungs. 


“My gracious what a racket!” exclaimed Farmer Brown’s boy as he opened the 
door. “That Jay is making such a fuss that I should think there was a Fox about.” He 
put his milk pails down and stepped back into the house. In a minute he was out again 
with his terrible gun in his hands. He went straight to the old stone wall where only a 
few minutes before Reddy Fox had been hiding, and it was well for Reddy that he had 
slipped away the minute Sammy Jay began to scream at Chatterer. Farmer Brown’s boy 
looked disappointed when he saw no signs of Reddy. Then he went over to the little 
house of Bowser the Hound and unchained Bowser. 


Bowser wagged his tail and yelped with delight when he saw the gun, for he dearly 
loves to hunt. He ran ahead back to the Old Orchard and almost at once his great deep 
voice told all within hearing that his wonderful nose had found the tracks of Reddy 
Fox. 


“T thought so,” said Farmer Brown’s boy. “I thought there had been a Fox here.” 
Then he sighed, for he would have liked nothing better than to go hunt for Reddy. But 
there were the empty milk pails, and Farmer Brown’s boy is not the kind who runs 
away for pleasure when there is work to be done. 


Sammy Jay had flown away as soon as he saw Farmer Brown’s boy and his terrible 
gun. Chatterer had hidden in the old stonewall, where he safely stored away the corn 
with which his cheeks had been stuffed. As soon as Farmer Brown’s boy had gone 
to the barn to milk the cows, Sammy Jay slipped back to the Old Orchard to look for 
Chatterer, and his temper hadn’t improved a bit. He soon saw Chatterer running along 
the old wall and once more began to scream, “Thief! thief!” And now that his mouth 
was empty, Chatterer I could reply, and you know Chatterer has one of the worst 
tongues of all the little people of the Green Forest. 


“Thief yourself!” he screamed back. “Thief yourself! You stole my corn.” 


“Tt isn’t your corn any more than it’s mine!” screamed Sammy. “I told you about it 
in the first place. Thief! thief! thief!” 


And from that they fell to calling each other worse things. The Old Orchard never 
had heard such a quarrel—never. It was dreadful! All day long they kept it up. Twice 
Farmer Brown’s boy came down to see if that Fox had come back, and scratched his 
head and wondered what all the fuss was about. At last Sammy Jay had a thought. 


“[’m going straight over to the Green Forest to tell Shadow the Weasel where you 
are living!” he cried suddenly. “When he finds you, you won’t steal any more corn or 
be so greedy that you won’t let other people have a share.” 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 16, “Chatterer and Sammy Jay Quarrel’) 
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STORY 598. January 9, 1914 
Chatterer and Sammy Jay Make Up. 


When Chatterer the Red Squirrel heard Sammy Jay say that he was going straight 
to the Green Forest to tell Shadow the Weasel that Chatterer was living in the Old 
Orchard a great fear filled his heart. He forgot his quarrel with Sammy. He forgot 
everything but his terrible fear of Shadow the Weasel. It was because of Shadow that 
Chatterer had left the Green Forest to live in the Old Orchard. If Shadow should find 
him here he didn’t know what he could do or where he could go. He knew that Sammy 
Jay meant just what he said, for though it would be a dreadful thing to do people do 
dreadful things when they are angry, and Sammy Jay was very, very angry, indeed. He 
had already spread his wings when Chatterer spoke. 


“Please don’t do that, Sammy Jay,” he begged, “I—I—I didn’t mean all the bad 
things I have said.” 


Sammy Jay’s eyes snapped. He saw right away that Chatterer was very much 
frightened and he knew that in the future so long as Shadow the Weasel was anywhere 
around Chatterer would be so afraid that he would do anything Sammy might want him 
to. You see Sammy Jay is very sharp. 


“Am I any more of a thief than you are?” he demanded. 

“No—o—o, replied Chatterer slowly as if it were the hardest work to say it. 
“Will you play any more tricks on me?” asked Sammy. 

“No,” replied Chatterer more promptly this time. 


“Well, PIl think it over and make up my mind in the morning,” said Sammy. 
“Perhaps I will and perhaps I won’t tell Shadow where you are living. I’II think it 
over.” 


Now, Sammy knew perfectly well that Chatterer wouldn’t sleep a wink that 
night for worrying. Already he had made up his mind not to tell Shadow, for like, all 
the other little meadow and forest people he hated Shadow. But of course, Chatterer 
couldn’t know that. He had so made up his mind, and a great fear that Sammy might 
tell clutched his heart. 


“Tf you’ll promise not to tell Shadow where I am you—you are welcome to all the 
corn you want at Farmer Brown’s corn-crib,” said Chatterer in a very meek voice. 


“Indeed!” replied Sammy. “How generous of you, seeing that it doesn’t belong to 
you, anyway, and I have just as much right to it as you have.” 


“And—and—well, I’ll help you get it,” continued Chatterer, his sharp wits 
working their hardest to think of some way to get Sammy to make that promise. 


“How?” asked Sammy suspiciously. 


“Why when you can’t get it between the cracks, I’ll bring some out for you and 
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hide it in the stone wall where you can find it,” replied Chatterer. But in his heart, he 
said that he would hide it so that Sammy would have to hunt a long time to find it. It 
seemed almost as if Sammy read that thought, for, cocking his head on one side, he 
said: 


“[P’Il promise not to tell Shadow if you’ll promise to get me corn whenever I want 
it and put it just where I tell you to.” 


Chatterer didn’t like that idea at all, but what could he do? He thought it over so 
long that Sammy Jay spread his wings as if he was going to start that very instant for 
the Green Forest. 


“T promise!” cried Chatterer hastily. 


And so these two scamps of the Green Forest made up and planned how they 
would live all Winter on Farmer Brown’s corn. 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 17) 


STORY 599. January 10, 1914 
Chatterer Has to Keep His Promise. 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel wished now that he hadn’t been quite so greedy. If he 
had been content to let Sammy Jay get what corn he could from Farmer Brown’s corn 
crib, instead of playing that sharp trick to frighten him away, Chatterer wouldn’t have 
felt so uncomfortable now. To be sure he had made up with Sammy after their quarrel 
when Sammy had found out about that trick, but Chatterer had had to make a promise 
which he knew he would have to keep, and Chatterer is one of those little people who 
hate to be obliged to do things. He had agreed to help Sammy Jay get corn from that 
corn-crib when Sammy should ask him to. In fact, he had promised to get the corn 
and put it wherever Sammy wanted it put. It wasn’t much to do. He really didn’t mind 
doing the thing itself; it was the thought that Sammy could make him do it. 


Now, Chatterer has sharp wits and Sammy Jay has sharp wits. Chatterer had 
always thought his the sharpest, and it hurt his pride to feel that Sammy had got the 
better of him. He couldn’t think of anything else as he curled up for the night in his 
snug bed in the old home of Drummer the Woodpecker up in the Old Orchard. He 
thought and thought and thought and thought, trying to find some way to wriggle out of 
his promise, and just before he fell asleep an idea came to him. He would go over to the 
corn crib before Sammy Jay was awake, eat his fill and then hide from Sammy. 


“Why didn’t I think of that before?” he murmured sleepily, and smiled to think 
how after all his wits were sharper than those of Sammy Jay. 


The next morning very early Chatterer visited the corn crib, ate a hurried breakfast, 
and then hid in the old stonewall to watch for Sammy Jay. But Sammy didn’t come at 
the time he used to visit the corn crib before Chatterer had given him that terrible scare. 
Chatterer waited and waited, but no Sammy Jay. Chatterer began to get impatient, 
but still he didn’t dare leave his hiding place for fear that Sammy might come. At last 
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Chatterer decided that Sammy had gone somewhere else that morning, so he came out 
of his hiding place and frisked along the stonewall, on one edge of the Old Orchard. 
After a while he forgot all about Sammy Jay. Anyway, he was sure that Sammy 
wouldn’t think of going to the corn crib so late in the morning, for it wouldn’t be safe 
at all. Farmer Brown’s boy would be almost sure to see him. So Chatterer forgot his 
trouble and frisked about and had a splendid time all by himself. 


Right in the midst of it, Sammy Jay arrived in the Old Orchard. 
“Good morning, Chatterer,” said he, “I fear I am a little late for breakfast. 


“Breakfast!” sneered Chatterer, “breakfast! Why, it’s nearer dinner time. I had my 
breakfast hours ago.” 


“T thought likely,” replied Sammy, and there was a mischievous look in his sharp 
black eyes, “but I was rather tired this morning and as long as I hadn’t got to go way 
over to the corn crib myself I thought I wouldn’t hurry. I suppose you have plenty of 
corn ready for me here?” 


“Corn ready for you? I should say not!” snapped Chatterer. “You didn’t say 
anything about getting corn for you this morning.” 


“Didn’t I? Well, I guess I must have forgotten to. Never mind—you can run over 
there and get some for me now,” replied Sammy. 


“Go yourself!” snapped Chatterer. 


“T think I’d rather not,” replied Sammy. “Farmer Brown’s boy is chopping wood 
right close by the corn crib so I prefer to have you go.” 


“T won’t!” Chatterer fairly screamed and danced about in his rage. “I won’t!” 


“O, all right,” replied Sammy, yawning. “I saw Shadow the Weasel down in the 
Green Forest this morning and he inquired for you. I think I'll go look him up again.” 


Chatterer turned pale. He feared Shadow the Weasel more than anyone else under 
the sun. He would rather face Farmer Brown’s boy. “I—I’Il go,” he stammered weakly. 
There was no way out of it; he had to keep his promise. 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 18) 
STORY 600. January 12, 1914 


Chatterer Gets Sammy Jay Some Corn 


In all his life Chatterer the Red Squirrel had never felt so angry and so helpless. He 
had thought himself so smart that he could outwit Sammy Jay, and instead Sammy Jay 
had outwitted him. This was bad enough in itself, but to make matters worse he had got 
to do something which he felt was very dangerous. He had got to go get Sammy some 
corn from Farmer Brown’s corn-crib right in broad daylight, and there was Black Pussy 
sitting on the door-step of Farmer Brown’s house and Farmer Brown’s boy himself 
chopping wood close by the corn crib. But if he didn’t keep his promise Sammy would 
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Illustrations. January 5 to January 10, 1914. 
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594. Sammy Jay Tells His 
Troubles to Reddy Fox 

“Tt was a trap,” said Sammy. “It 
was some kind of trap set by 
Farmer Brown’s boy.” 


597. Chatterer the Red Squirrel 
and Sammy Jay Quarrel 

In a minute he was out again with 
his terrible gun. 
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595. Reddy Fox Plays a Spy 
“My, but Chatterer is getting fat! 
I think he will make a very good 
breakfast.” 


598. Chatterer and Sammy Jay 
Make Up 
“T promise 
hastily. 


1” 


cried Chatterer, 


596. Sammy Jay Spoils the Plan 
of Reddy Fox 

“Who says I’m a coward?” 
shrieked Sammy Jay. 


599. Chatterer Has to Keep His 
Promise 


“I saw Shadow, the Weasel, down 
in the Green Forest this morning, 
and he inquired for you.” 


go tell Shadow the Weasel where he was living, and Chatterer was more afraid of 
Shadow than of Black Pussy and Farmer Brown’s boy. Wasn’t it a terrible position 
to be in? Chatterer thought so. And all the time he knew that it was his own fault. If 
he hadn’t been so greedy and tried to scare Sammy Jay away from the corn crib he 
wouldn’t be in such a fix now. 


He ran along the stone wall to the end of the edge of Farmer Brown’s dooryard. 
Then he peeped out. Black Pussy was dozing on the doorstep. Her eyes were closed. 
Chatterer started across for the tree close by the corn crib, and then his courage failed 
and he ran back to the stone wall. Three times he did this, and each time he looked up 
to see Sammy Jay grinning at him from an apple tree in the Old Orchard. It was very 
plain to see that Sammy was enjoying Chatterer’s fright. Chatterer almost cried with 
fear and anger. 


The fourth time he gritted his teeth and kept on, running as fast as he knew how. 
He was almost past Black Pussy when she opened her eyes. In a flash she was after 
him. Chatterer reached the tree first and was up it like a red flash. There he felt safe. At 
least, he felt safe from Black Pussy, for she wouldn’t dare follow him out on the small 
branches. But Farmer Brown’s boy had seen her rush across to the foot of the tree, and 
now he stopped chopping wood to watch Black Pussy glaring up at Chatterer. 


“What are you so interested in, Puss?” asked Farmer Brown’s boy. He couldn’t 
see Chatterer because Chatterer was smart enough to keep on the other side of the tree 
trunk. “Is it something you want me to see?” he continued, and started to walk over to 
the tree. 


Chatterer’s heart was beating terribly with fright—thump, thump, thump! At just 
that minute there was a great racket over in the Old Orchard. 


“Thief! Thief! Thief!” screamed Sammy Jay, making a great fuss. Farmer Brown’s 
boy turned to look in that direction. 


“T wonder if that Fox is prowling around again,” said he. And while he was still 
looking and wondering Chatterer dropped to the roof of the corn crib and slipped inside 
through the hole he had found under the edge of the roof. He gave a great sigh of relief. 


“T believe Sammy Jay did that purposely to make Farmer Brown’s boy look over 
there instead of up in the tree,” he muttered. And he was right. Sammy had no desire 
to have any real harm come to Chatterer, and so at just the right minute he had fooled 
Farmer Brown’s boy, just as he often had fooled him before, by screaming as if he saw 
Reddy Fox when Reddy wasn’t there at all. 


When Farmer Brown’s boy was sure that Reddy was not over in the Old Orchard 
he once more turned to Black Pussy, who was still glaring up at the place where 
Chatterer had been. He looked up, too, but, of course, there was no one to be seen. 


“T guess you must have dreamed you saw something, Puss,” said he, stooping to 
stroke her gently. Then he went back to his wood chopping, Black Pussy watched a few 
minutes longer, and then went over to the barn to try to console herself with a mouse. 
Chatterer watched his chance and got back to the old stone wall safely with his cheeks 
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stuffed full of corn for Sammy Jay. 
(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 19) 


STORY 601. January 13, 1914 


Chatterer Remembers Something 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel was disgusted with himself, with all his neighbors, 
and with the world in general, which is to say that Chatterer was very much put out 
about something. There was no doubt about it. He couldn’t see anything cheerful in 
the sunshine nor anything pleasant in the blue, blue sky, and when any one fails to see 
cheerfulness in the sunshine or to find something pleasant in the blue, blue sky, there 
is something wrong in his own heart. That was the trouble with Chatterer. There was a 
great deal wrong in his heart. 


In the first place it was filled with anger, and anger, you know, will take all the 
joy and pleasantness out of anything. And then Chatterer was mortified. He was both 
angry and mortified because Sammy Jay had proved to have smarter wits than he had. 
So, as soon as he could do so without being seen, he slipped into his new home in the 
old house of Drummer the Woodpecker, in an apple tree in the Old Orchard, and there 
he sulked for the rest of the day. You see, Sammy Jay had made him go over to Farmer 
Brown’s corn crib and get him some corn right in broad daylight, and he had very 
narrowly escaped being seen by Farmer Brown’s boy. 


He had had to do it, because Sammy had said that if he didn’t, he would tell 
Shadow the Weasel where Chatterer was living, and Chatterer was afraid of nothing 
and nobody else quite so much as of Shadow the Weasel. 


“Tf only I hadn’t promised to get him corn whenever he asked me to!” he said over 
and over to himself as he sulked in his home in the apple tree. “If only I hadn’t! And 
yet, I couldn’t help myself—I just had to. Now, whenever he feels like it, he’ll make 
me do as he did today, and perhaps I won’t always be so lucky. O, dear, O, dear! I’ve 
got myself into a dreadful mess, and I’ve just got to think of some way out of it. 


So all the rest of the day he thought and thought, and the more he thought the more 
unhappy he grew. It wasn’t until just as he was going out for a breath of air before 
going to bed for the night that the great idea came to him. 


“Stupid, stupid, stupid!” he muttered, meaning himself. “Why didn’t I remember 
it before? You won’t see me going over to that corn crib again, Mr. Jay! I’ll get you 
the corn if I must, but you won’t have the fun of laughing at me trying to dodge Black 
Pussy and Farmer Brown’s boy. You’re smart, Mr. Jay! You’re smart, but you’ve got to 
get up early in the morning to play such a trick on Chatterer twice.” 


Right away he felt so much better in his mind that he had a good run along the 
old stone wall, and then turned in for a good night’s sleep. The next day Sammy Jay 
appeared in the middle of the forenoon and demanded more corn. Chatterer pretended 
that he didn’t dare go for it, but when Sammy insisted that he must he suddenly started 
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for—where do you think? Why, for that store-house of his in the hollow rail on the 
edge of the cornfield. It was a long way to go, but that was better than running the 

risk of being seen by Farmer Brown’s boy. It took him some time, but at last he was 
back with his cheeks puffed with corn. Sammy Jay pretended to be cross because he 
had been kept waiting so long, and grumbled all the time he was eating. He pretended 
to think that the corn was not as good as that from Farmer Brown’s corn crib, and 
mumbled something about telling Shadow the Weasel if Chatterer didn’t get him some 
corn from the crib the next day. 


“You can’t!” cried Chatterer in triumph. “You promised not to tell Shadow if I kept 
my promise and got you corn whenever you asked for it, but I didn’t say where I would 
get it,” and he chuckled to think that he had been smarter than Sammy Jay. 


Sammy ate every grain and then went off, but as he went Chatterer thought he 
heard something very like a chuckle. It made him thoughtful and a little uneasy, but he 
couldn’t think of any way Sammy could get the best of him now, so he soon forgot it, 
and all the rest of the day he thought of how lucky it was that he had remembered that 
storehouse in the hollow rail. 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 20) 


STORY 602. January 14, 1914 
Sammy Jay Makes a Call 


Sammy Jay hadn’t had so much fun for a long time as he was having at the 
expense of Chatterer, the Red Squirrel. No, sir, Sammy hadn’t had so much fun for 
as long as he could remember. You see, he and Chatterer never had been very good 
friends, and always had played sharp tricks on each other whenever they had the 
chance. Sammy had not forgotten how Chatterer had stolen the eggs of Drummer, the 
Woodpecker, in the Spring, and then laid the blame on him, so that all the birds of the 
Old Orchard had driven him out until they discovered who the real thief was*. Sammy 
had not forgotten or forgiven that sharp, mean trick. And now he was getting even. 
Right down in his heart he didn’t want any real harm to come to Chatterer, but he did 
love to see him frightened. But his greatest fun was in matching his wits against those 
of Chatterer, for, you know, both have very sharp wits, as scamps are very apt to have. 


Now all the time he had been mumbling and finding fault with the corn Chatterer 
had brought from his storehouse in the hollow rail on the edge of the cornfield, Sammy 
had only been pretending. Yes, sir, he had simply been pretending. You see, he had 
thought of that storehouse before Chatterer had, and had thought Chatterer very stupid 
not to have remembered it in the first place. Now that Chatterer had remembered it, 
Sammy was glad, although he pretended not to be. Why was he glad? Well, you see, he 
knew that Chatterer was greatly tickled inside because he thought that he had proven 
himself smarter than Sammy, and all the time Sammy saw another chance to prove to 
Chatterer that he wasn’t so smart as he thought himself. 


When he left Chatterer, he flew straight to the Green Forest and from there to the 
4 1913, STORY 466. 
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edge of the Green Meadows. His sharp eyes searched the Green Meadows until they 
saw his cousin, Blacky the Crow. Sammy flew straight over to where Blacky was 
sitting. For a few minutes they talked together, and then both looked over to a tall lone 
tree out in the middle of the Green Meadows, in the top of which sat a black form, very 
straight and very still. In fact, to eyes less sharp than those of Sammy Jay and Blacky 
the Crow, it would have looked very much like a part of the tree. It was Roughleg the 
Hawk watching for Danny Meadow Mouse. 


“Will you do it?” asked Sammy. “I don’t dare to myself, because he might have a 
notion that a fat Jay like me would make him a good dinner.” 


“Of course, P’Il do it,” replied Blacky. “Old Roughleg never bothers me, and it will 
be a great joke.” 


“All right,” replied Sammy. “Be on hand where you can see what happens 
tomorrow morning.” And with that Sammy Jay flew back to the Green Forest, where he 
could watch. 


In a few minutes Blacky the Crow flew over near the tree in which sat Roughleg 
the Hawk. Presently Sammy heard Blacky’s hard voice. 


“Caw, caw, caw,” said Blacky. 


Sammy smiled. It was a signal, and he knew that Blacky had done as he had said 
he would. Then Sammy flew off to look for some new mischief with which to amuse 
himself for the rest of the day. 


(The Adventures of Sammy the Jay, Chapter 21) 


STORY 603. January 15, 1914 
Chatterer Has a Dreadful Day 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel was feeling quite like himself—his saucy, impudent 
self—as he peeped out of his doorway at daylight. He felt that he had got the best of 
Sammy Jay the day before. To be sure he had to get corn for Sammy, but he had not 
had to go to Farmer Brown’s corn crib for it, and he knew that it was the fun of seeing 
him take that risk that Sammy wanted more than he did the corn. He felt that he had 
been smarter than Sammy, and the feeling made him quite like his old self. 


Chickaro and chickaree, 
Who is there as smart as me? 
Chickaro and chickaree, 
Sharper wits you’ll never see! 


Now that was boasting, and boasting is one of the most foolish habits in the world. 
But Chatterer always was a boaster and probably always will be. So he whisked in 
and out of the old stone wall and said this over and over while he waited for Sammy 
Jay to appear. He had not gone over to Farmer Brown’s corn crib this morning for his 
breakfast, because he felt sure that Sammy would come and send him for corn, and he 
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knew that he would have to go. But he meant to go down to his own storehouse in the 
hollow rail on the edge of the cornfield and he could eat his fill there. So he scampered 
about and wished that Sammy would hurry up, for he was hungry. 


At last Sammy came, and, just as Chatterer expected, he demanded the corn that 
Chatterer had promised to get for him whenever he should ask for it. Right away 
Chatterer started for the cornfield, running along the fences. He always did like to 
tun along fences, and though it was a long way down there he didn’t mind for it was 
a sharp cold morning, and the run made him feel fine. As he ran, he kept chuckling to 
himself to think how smart he had been to think of that storehouse and a way to keep 
his promise to Sammy Jay without running any risk to himself. He was whisking along 
the fence on the edge of the cornfield and had almost reached the hollow rail where he 
had stored the corn. He stopped to sit up on a fencepost and boast once more 


Chicgaro and chickaree, 
Who is there as smart—” 


He didn’t finish. Instead, his tongue seemed to stick to the roof of his mouth, and 
his little black eyes looked as if they would pop out of his head. Sitting on a post close 
to the hollow rail was a straight black form watching him with cruel, hungry looking 
eyes. It was Roughleg the Hawk! Chatterer gave a little gasp of fright. He whirled 
around and started back along the fence as fast as he could make his legs go. Instantly 
Roughleg spread his great wings and sallied after him, Chatterer hadn’t gone the length 
of two rails before Roughleg was over him. With his great cruel claws spread wide, 
he suddenly swooped down. Chatterer dodged to the underside of the rail in time, the 
very nick of time! Roughleg screamed with disappointment, and that scream had such a 
fierce sound that Chatterer shivered all over. 


How he ever got back to the Old Orchard, he hardly knew himself. Ever so 
many times he just managed to dodge those great claws. But he did get there at last, 
out of breath and tired and frightened. There sat Sammy Jay waiting for his corn. He 
pretended to be very angry because Chatterer had none and threatened to go straight 
to the Green Forest and tell Shadow the Weasel where Chatterer was living. There was 
nothing for Chatterer to do but to go over to the corn crib as soon as he had rested a 
little. 


“Tt’s been a dreadful day, a perfectly dreadful day,” said Chatterer to himself as he 
curled up in bed for the night. “I wonder—I wonder how old Roughleg happened to be 
sitting on that fence post this morning.” 


But Sammy Jay didn’t wonder—he knew. 
(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 22) 


STORY 604. January 16, 1914 
Chatterer Hits on a Plan at Last 


Each time that Chatterer the Red Squirrel thought himself smarter than Sammy Jay 
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he found that he wasn’t as smart as he thought he was, and this always made him feel 
mortified. He just couldn’t admit even to himself that Sammy was the smartest, and 

yet here he was every day bringing corn for Sammy from Farmer Brown’s corn crib, 
whenever Sammy told him to, and running the risk of being seen by Farmer Brown’s 
boy, all because he hadn’t been able to think of some way to outwit Sammy. Once, after 
he had such a narrow escape from old Roughleg the Hawk, he had tried going down 

to his storehouse on the edge of the corn field, but he had found Roughleg on watch 
and had turned back. From the way Sammy Jay had grinned when he saw Chatterer 
coming back Chatterer made up his mind that Sammy knew something about how old 
Roughleg happened to have found out about that storehouse and so been on watch. 
Now, all this time Sammy Jay was having a great deal of fun out of Chatterer’s trouble. 
Each time that Chatterer thought of a plan to outwit Sammy he would find that Sammy 
had already thought of it, and a way to make the plan quite useless. You see, Sammy 
used to spend a great deal of his time when he was alone in the Green Forest pretending 
that he was in the same fix as Chatterer, and then trying to think of some way out of it. 
So it was that Chatterer never could think of a plan that Sammy hadn’t already thought 
of. And yet there was a way to cheat Sammy out of his fun, though not out of his corn, 
and it was really the fun of seeing Chatterer so worried that Sammy cared most about. 
Sammy had thought of it almost at once, and it seemed to him that Chatterer was very, 
very stupid not to think of it, too. 


“He will think of it some day and I don’t see any way to upset such a simple plan,” 
said Sammy to himself, and then fell to studying some new way to torment Chatterer. 


And at last Chatterer did think of it. It was such a simple plan! Probably that was 
why he hadn’t thought of it before. All he had to do was to go over to Farmer Brown’s 
corn crib at break of day, before any one in Farmer Brown’s house was awake, just as 
he had been doing, only make two or three trips and store a lot of corn in a safe hiding 
place in the old stone wall. Then, when Sammy Jay demanded corn, he could get it 
without trouble or danger. He tried it and it worked splendidly. Sammy Jay got his corn, 
but he didn’t get any fun, and he cared more for the fun of seeing Chatterer in trouble 
than he did for the corn. So, after two or three mornings, Sammy didn’t come up to the 
Old Orchard, and Chatterer chuckled as he stored up the corn, not in one place, but in 
several places. 


Now, while Sammy Jay seemed to have grown tired of corn he was doing a lot of 
thinking. He had no idea of leaving Chatterer alone. He had just got to think of some 
way of upsetting Chatterer’s simple plan. It was Reddy Fox who finally gave him the 
idea. He saw Reddy trotting down the Lone Little Path through the Green Forest, and 
right away the idea came to him. He would tell Reddy where Chatterer was storing the 
corn in the old stone wall and Reddy would hide close by. 


“Of course, I don’t want Reddy to catch Chatterer, but I can prevent that by 
warning him just in time. But he will be so frightened that he won’t dare go to that 
place for corn again in a hurry, and so will have to go to the corn crib for it,” thought 
Sammy, and hurried to tell Reddy Fox about the place half way along the old stone wall 
where Chatterer had hidden his corn. 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 23) 
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STORY 605. January 17, 1914 
Chatterer Has His Turn to Laugh 


Sammy Jay had not been up to the Old Orchard for several days, and Chatterer, 
the Red Squirrel, was beginning to wonder if Sammy had grown tired of corn. But 
Chatterer had learned, that it is always best to be prepared, and so every morning when 
he had visited Farmer Brown’s corn crib he had brought a generous supply back to the 
Old Orchard, and hidden it in several secret places in different parts of the stonewall 
and some in a certain hollow in an old apple tree. Chatterer couldn’t quite believe that 
Sammy had given up all hope of making him more trouble, so he meant to be prepared. 


So when Sammy did appear early one morning Chatterer was not in the least 
surprised. He pretended to be glad to see Sammy. In fact, he was almost glad. You see, 
Sammy had so many times proved his wits to be sharper than Chatterer’s that Chatterer 
wanted to get even. Now, when Sammy first made Chatterer promise to get corn for 
him whenever he wanted it Sammy had thought only of the easy way it would be to get 
all the corn he wanted without working for it. Afterward he had thought more of the 
fun of seeing Chatterer in trouble getting it, and so when Chatterer had at last found a 
way of always having the corn ready without running any risk at all, Sammy had spent 
all his spare time trying to think of some way to upset Chatterer’s simple plan. He had 
noticed that Chatterer always got the corn for him from a certain hiding place under 
the stones of the old wall. All in a flash a plan had popped into his head—a plan to give 
Chatterer such a fright that he would not dare visit that hiding place again in a hurry. 
Then, of course. Sammy would have the fun of seeing Chatterer steal the corn from the 
corn crib right under the nose of Farmer Brown’s boy as he had before. 


So there was a sparkle of mischief in Sammy’s eyes as he came up to the Old 
Orchard that morning. Chatterer saw it right away and he guessed that Sammy had 
some new plan under that pert cap of his. 


“Good morning, Sammy Jay,” said Chatterer, pretending to be polite. “I had begun 
to think that you were tired of corn. I have some very nice corn ready for you, the very 
best could find in Farmer Brown’s corn crib. Will you have some this morning?” 


“T believe I will,” replied Sammy, also pretending to be very polite. “It is very nice 
of you to pick out the best corn for me, and the very thought of it makes me hungry. I 
believe I would like some this very minute.” 


As he spoke he turned his head to hide a grin, for, thought he, “of course Chatterer 
will go straight to that hiding place in the stone wall and then we shall see some fun.” 
He glanced hastily in that direction and he saw a patch of red half hidden behind the 
wall, and he knew that it was the red coat of Reddy Fox. Reddy was hiding just where 
Sammy had told him to. 


Now, Chatterer had been doing some quick thinking. He remembered the sharp 
tricks Sammy had played on him before, and he didn’t have the least doubt that Sammy 
had planned another. “Of course he expects me to go straight to that place where he 
knows I have hidden corn for him, and if he has planned any trouble for me, that is 
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where it will be,” thought Chatterer. “I think I will get the corn from one of the hiding 
places he doesn’t know about.” 


With that Chatterer ran swiftly out along a branch of the tree he was in, leaped 
across to another tree, and then to a third, the one in which was the hollow in which 
he had put some of the corn. In a few minutes he was back with his cheeks stuffed 
full. Sammy Jay pretended to be very much pleased, but he ate it as if he had lost his 
appetite, as, indeed, he had. You see he was wondering what he should say to Reddy 
Fox, to whom he had promised a chance to catch Chatterer. He knew that Reddy would 
think that it was all one of Sammy’s tricks. So, without waiting to finish all the corn, 
Sammy politely said goodby and flew away to the deepest part of the Green Forest. 


“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Chatterer, as his sharp eyes spied Reddy Fox 
trying to creep away without being seen. “Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! It’s my turn to laugh. 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” 


(The Adventures of Sammy Jay, Chapter 24) 


STORY 606. January 19, 1914 
Chatterer Careless 


When you grow careless, even though 
It be in matters small, 

Old Mr. Trouble you will find 

Is bound to make a call. 


Some people never seem to learn this. You would suppose that after all the trouble 
and worry Chatterer the Red Squirrel had had he would have learned a lesson. For a 
while it seemed as if he had. Morning after morning, before anybody was up in Farmer 
Brown’s house, he visited the corn crib, taking the greatest care not to be seen and to 
get back to his home in the Old Orchard before it was time for Farmer Brown’s boy to 
come out and do his morning’s work. And in the corn crib, he took the greatest care to 
steal only where what he took would not be missed. The empty cobs from which he had 
eaten the corn he hid in the darkest corner behind the great pile of yellow corn, where 
they would not be found until nearly all the corn had been taken from the crib. O, he 
was very sly and crafty, was Chatterer the Red Squirrel—at first. 


But after a while, when nothing happened, especially after Sammy Jay had stopped 
making trouble for him, Chatterer grew careless. At first it had seemed very dangerous 
to go over to the corn crib, but after he had been there often it didn’t seem dangerous at 
all. Once inside, he would just give himself up to having a good time. He raced about 
over the great pile of beautiful yellow corn, and found the loveliest hiding places in it. 
Down in a dark corner he made a splendid bed from pieces of husk which hadn’t been 
stripped from some of the ears. It was quite the nicest place he had ever dreamed of, 
was Farmer Brown’s corn crib. He got to feeling that it was his own and not Farmer 
Brown’s at all. 


The more that feeling grew the more careless Chatterer became. He dropped a 
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Illustrations. January 12 to January 17, 1914. 
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grain of corn and then was too lazy to go down and pick it up, or else didn’t think 
anything about it. Farmer Brown’s boy, coming every morning for corn for the hens, 
noticed these grains, but supposed they were some that had been rubbed from the ears 
during the handling of them. Then one morning Chatterer dropped a cob from which 
he had eaten all the corn. He meant to get it and hide it as he had hidden other cobs, but 
he didn’t want to do it just then. And then—well, then he forgot all about it. Yes, sir, he 
forgot all about it until he had reached his home in the Old Orchard. 


“O, well,” thought Chatterer, “it doesn’t matter. I can get it and hide it tomorrow 
morning.” 


Now acorn cob is a very simple thing. Farmer Brown’s boy knew where there was 
a whole pile of them. He added to that pile every day after shelling enough corn for the 
biddies. So it would seem that there was nothing about a corn cob to make him open his 
eyes as he did that morning when he saw the one left by Chatterer the Red Squirrel. But 
you see he knew that a bare corn cob had no business inside the corncrib, and suddenly 
those scattered grains of corn had a new meaning for him. 


“Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, “a thief has been here after all! I thought we were safe 
from rats and mice, and I don’t see now how one got in, for I don’t, I really don’t, 
see how he could climb the stone legs of the corn crib. But someone with sharp teeth 
certainly has been in here. It must be that I have left the door open sometime and a rat 
has slipped in. I'll just have to get after you, Mr. Rat or Mr. Mouse! We can’t have you 
in our corn crib.” 


With that he went into the house. Presently he came back and in one hand was a rat 
trap and in the other a mouse trap. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 8) 


STORY 607. January 20, 1914 
Chatterer Grows Too Curious 


Everybody knows how curious Peter Rabbit is. He is forever poking his wabbly 
little nose in where it has no business to be, and as a result Peter is forever getting into 
trouble. Whenever Chatterer the Red Squirrel has heard a new story about Peter and the 
scrapes his curiosity has got him into, Chatterer has said that Peter got no more than he 
deserved. As for himself, he might be curious about a thing he saw for the first time, 
but he had too much sense to meddle with it until he knew all about it. So Chatterer 
had come to be thought very smart, quite too smart to be caught in a trap—at least to be 
caught in an ordinary trap. 


Now, a great many people manage to make their neighbors think they are a great 
deal smarter than they really are, and Chatterer is one of this kind. If some of his 
neighbors could have peeped into Farmer Brown’s corn crib the morning after Farmer 
Brown’s boy found the tell-tale corncob so carelessly dropped by Chatterer, they would 
have been surprised. Yes, sir, they would have been surprised. They would have seen 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel, the boaster, he of the sharp wits, showing quite as much 
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curiosity as ever possessed Peter Rabbit. 


Chatterer had come over to the corn crib as usual to get his daily supply of corn. 
As usual he had raced about over the great pile of yellow corn. Quite suddenly his 
sharp eyes spied something that they hadn’t seen before. It was down on the floor of 
the corn crib quite near the door. Chatterer was sure that it hadn’t been there the day 
before. It was a very queer looking thing, very queer, indeed. And then he spied another 
queer looking thing near it, only this was very much smaller. What could they be? He 
looked at them suspiciously. They looked harmless enough. They didn’t move. He ran 
a few steps toward them and scolded, just as he scolds at anything new he finds out of 
doors. Still, they didn’t move. He ran around on a little ledge where he could look right 
down on the queer things. He was sure now that they were not alive. The biggest one 
he could see all through. Inside was something to eat. The littlest thing was round and 
flat with funny bits of wire on top. It looked as if it was made of wood, and in the sides 
were little round holes too small for him to put his head through. 


“Leave them alone,” said a small voice inside of Chatterer. 
“But I want to see what they are and find out all about them,” said Chatterer. 


“No good ever comes of meddling with things you don’t know about,” said the 
small voice. 


“But they are such queer looking things, and they’re not alive. They can’t hurt 
me,” said Chatterer. 


Nevertheless, he ran back to the pile of corn and tried to eat. Somehow, he had lost 
his appetite. He couldn’t take his eyes off those two queer things down on the floor. 


“Better keep away,” warned the small voice inside. 
“Tt won’t do any harm, to have a closer look at them,” said Chatterer. 


So he once more scrambled down from the pile of corn, and little by little drew 
nearer to the two queer things. The nearer he got the more harmless they looked. 
Finally, he reached out and smelled of the smallest. Then he turned up his nose. 


“Smells of mice,” muttered Chatterer, “just common barn mice.” Then he reached 
out a paw and touched it. “Pooh!” said he, “it’s nothing to be afraid of.” Just then he 
touched one of the little wires and there was a sudden snap. It frightened Chatterer so 
that he scurried away. But he couldn’t stay away. That snap was such a funny thing, and 
it hadn’t done any harm. You see he hadn’t put his paw in at one of the little holes or it 
might have done some harm. 


Pretty soon he was back again meddling with those little wires on top. Every once 
in a while, there would be a snap and he would scamper away. It was very scary and 
great fun. By and by the thing wouldn’t snap anymore and then Chatterer grew tired 
of his queer plaything and began to wonder about the other queer thing. No harm had 
come from the first one and so he was sure no harm could come from the other. 
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STORY 608. January 21, 1914 
Old Mr. Trouble Gets Chatterer At Last 


The more Chatterer the Red Squirrel studied the queer things he had found in 
Farmer Brown’s corn-crib the greater his curiosity grew. He had meddled with the 
smallest of the two things and it hadn’t hurt him in the least. To be sure it had given 
him several frights, for when he meddled with the wires on top of it something had 
snapped and each time he had scampered away unhurt, and each time he had felt less 
afraid of it. Finally, it wouldn’t snap anymore and then he lost interest in it. Besides it 
smelt terribly strong of common barn mice, and Chatterer had the greatest contempt for 
barn mice. Of course, you have guessed what it was that Chatterer had been meddling 
with. It was a mouse trap, and he had sprung it without getting hurt. 


Chatterer didn’t know that it was a trap. He ought to have known, but he didn’t. 
You see it was not at all like the traps Farmer Brown’s boy had sometimes set for him 
in the Green Forest. He knew all about those traps and never, never went near them. 
Now that there was nothing more exciting about the mouse trap Chatterer turned his 
attention to the other queer thing. He walked all around it and looked at it from every 
side. It certainly was queer. Yes, sir, it certainly was queer! It looked something like a 
little house, only he could see through it. He put one paw out and touched it. Nothing 
happened. He tried it again. Then he jumped right on top of it. Still nothing happened. 
He tried his sharp teeth on it, but he couldn’t bite it. You see it was made of stout wire. 


Inside was something that looked good to eat. It smelled good, too. Chatterer 
began to wonder what it would taste like. The more he wondered the more he wanted to 
know. There must be some way of getting in and if he could get in, of course, he could 
get out again. He jumped down to the floor and ran all around the queer little wire 
house. At each end was a sort of little wire hallway. Chatterer stuck his head in one. It 
seemed perfectly safe. He crept a little way in and then backed out in a hurry. Nothing 
happened. 


“Better keep away,” said a small voice down inside of him. 
“Pooh! Who’s afraid!” said Chatterer. “This thing can’t hurt me.” 


Then he crept a little further in. Right in front of him was a little round doorway 
with a little wire door. Chatterer pushed the little door with his nose and it opened 
a teeny, weeny bit. He drew back suspiciously. Then he tried it again and this time 
pushed the little door a little further open. He did this two or three times until finally he 
had his head quite inside, and there, right down below him was that food he so wanted 
to taste. 


“T can hop right down and get it and then hop right up again,” thought Chatterer. 


“Don’t do it,” said the small voice inside. “Corn is plenty good enough. Besides it 
is time you were getting back to the Old Orchard.” 


“Tt won’t take but a minute,” said Chatterer, “and I really must know what that 
tastes like.” 
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With that he jumped down. Snap! Chatterer looked up. The little wire door had 
closed. Old Mr. Trouble had got Chatterer at last. Yes, sir, he certainly had got Chatterer 
this time. You see he couldn’t open that little, wire door from the inside. He was in a 
trap—a wire rat trap, set by Farmer Brown’s boy. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 10) 


STORY 609. January 22, 1914 
What Happened Next to Chatterer the Red Squirrel 


Were you ever terribly, terribly frightened? That was the way Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel felt. You see, he was caught in a wire rattrap in Farmer Brown’s corn crib. He 
was caught; there was no doubt about it! His sharp teeth were of no use at all those hard 
wires. He could look out between them, but he couldn’t get out. He was too frightened 
to think. His heart pounded against his sides until it hurt. He forgot all about that queer 
food he had so wanted to taste and which was right before him now. Indeed, he felt as if 
he never, never would want to eat again. What was going to happen to him now? What 
would Farmer Brown’s boy do to him when he found him there? 


Hark! What’s that? It was a step outside the door of the corn crib. Farmer Brown’s 
boy was coming! Chatterer raced around his little wire prison and bit savagely at the 
hard wires. But it was of no use, no use at all. It only hurt his mouth cruelly. Then 
the door of the corn crib swung open and a flood of light poured in, and with it came 
Farmer Brown’s boy. 


“Hello!” exclaimed Farmer Brown’s boy, as he caught sight of Chatterer. “So you 
are the thief who has been stealing our corn, and I thought it was a rat or a mouse. Well, 
well, you little red rascal, didn’t you know that thieves come to no good end? You’re 
pretty smart, for I never once thought of you, but you were not so smart as you thought 
you were. Now, I wonder what we had better do with you.” 


He picked up the trap with Chatterer in it and stepped out into the beautiful great 
out of doors. Chatterer could see across the dooryard to the Old Orchard and the 
familiar old stone wall, along which he had scampered so often. They locked just the 
same as ever, and yet— well, they didn’t look just the same, for he couldn’t look at 
them without seeing those cruel wires which were keeping him from them. 


Farmer Brown’s boy put the trap down on the ground and then began to call. 
“Puss, puss, puss,” called Farmer Brown’s boy. Chatterer’s heart, which had been 
thumping so, almost stopped beating with fright. There was Black Pussy, whom he had 
so often teased and made fun of. Her yellow eyes had a hungry gleam as she walked 
around the trap and sniffed and sniffed. Never had Chatterer heard such a terrible sound 
as those hungry sniffs so close to him! Black Pussy tried to put a paw between the 
wires, and Chatterer saw the great cruel claws. But Black Pussy couldn’t get the paw 
between the wires because they were too close together. 


“How would you like him for breakfast?” asked Farmer Brown’s boy. 
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“Meow,” said Black Pussy, arching her back and rubbing against his legs. 


“T suppose that means that you would like him very much,” laughed Farmer 
Brown’s boy. “Do you think you can catch him if I let him out?” 


“Meow,” replied Black Pussy again, and to poor Chatterer it seemed the awfullest 
sound he ever had heard. 


“Well, we’ll see about it by and by,” said Farmer Brown’s boy. “There’s the 
breakfast bell, and I haven’t fed the biddies yet.” 


With that he once more picked up the trap and started for the house. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 11, “What Happened Next 
to Chatterer”) 


STORY 610. January 23, 1914 
Chatterer Is Sure That This Is His Last Day 


There was no hope, not the teeniest weeniest ray of hope in the heart of Chatterer 
the Red Squirrel, as Farmer Brown’s boy picked up the wire rat trap in which Chatterer 
was a prisoner and started for the house, Black Pussy, the cat, following at his heels 
and looking up at Chatterer with cruel, hungry eyes. Chatterer took a farewell look at 
the Old Orchard and way beyond it the Green Forest from which he had been driven by 
fear of Shadow the Weasel. Then the door of the farmhouse closed and shut it all out. 

If there had been any hope in Chatterer’s heart the closing of that door would have shut 
the last bit out. But there wasn’t any hope. Chatterer was sure that he was to be given to 
Black Pussy for her breakfast. 


Farmer Brown’s boy put the trap down on a table. “What have you there?” called a 
great voice. It was the voice of Farmer Brown himself, who was eating his breakfast. 


“T’ve got the thief who thief who has been stealing our corn in the crib,” replied 
Farmer Brown’s box, “and who do you think it is?” 


“One of those pesky rats,” replied Farmer Brown. “I’m afraid you’ ve been careless 
and left the door open sometime and that is how the rats have got in there.” 


“But it isn’t a rat and I don’t believe that there is a rat there,” replied Farmer 
Brown’s boy in triumph. “It’s that little red scamp of a squirrel we’ve seen racing along 
the wall on the edge of the Old Orchard lately. I can’t imagine how he got in there, but 
there he was and now here he is.” 


“What are you going to do with him?” asked Farmer Brown, coming over to look 
at Chatterer. 


“T don’t know,” replied Farmer Brown’s boy, “unless I give him to Black Puss for 
her breakfast. She has been teasing for him ever since I found him.” 


Farmer Brown’s boy looked over to the other side of the table as he said this and 
his eyes twinkled with mischief. 
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“O, you mustn’t do that! That would be cruel!” cried a soft voice. “You must take 
him down to the Green Forest and let him go.” A gentle face with pitying eyes was bent 
above the trap. “Just see how frightened the poor little thing is! You must take him right 
down to the Green Forest right after breakfast.” 


“Tsn’t that just like Mother?” cried Farmer Brown’s boy. “I believe it would be just 
the same with the ugliest old rat that ever lived. She would try to think of some excuse 
for letting it go. 


“God made all the little people who wear fur and they must have some place in his 
great plan.” 


Farmer Brown laughed a big, hearty laugh. “True enough, Mother,” said he. “The 
trouble is they get out of place. Now this little rascal’s place is down in the Green 
Forest and not up in our corn crib.” 


“Then put him back in his right place!” was the prompt reply, and they all laughed. 


Now all this time poor Chatterer was thinking that this surely was his last day. You 
see he knew he had been a thief, and he knew that Farmer Brown’s boy knew it. He just 
crouched down in a little ball too miserable to do anything but tremble every time any 
one came near. He was sure that he had seen for the last time the Green Forest and the 
Green Meadows and jolly Mr. Sun and all the other beautiful things he loved so, and it 
seemed as if his heart would burst with despair. 


STORY 611. January 24, 1914 
Chatterer is Put in Prison 


Whoever does a deed that’s wrong 
Will surely find some day 

That for that naughty act of his 
He’ll surely have to pay. 


That was the way with Chatterer the Red Squirrel. Of course he had no business to 
steal corn from Farmer Brown’s corn crib. To be sure he felt that he had just as much 
right to that corn as Farmer Brown had. You see the little people of the Green Meadows 
and the Green Forest feel that everything that grows belongs to them if they want it and 
are smart enough to get it before someone else does. But it is just there that Chatterer 
went wrong. Farmer Brown had harvested that corn and stored it in his corn crib, and 
so, of course, no one else had any right to it. Right down deep in his heart Chatterer 
knew this. If he hadn’t known it, he wouldn’t have been so sly in taking what he 
wanted. He knew all the time that he was stealing, but he tried to make himself believe 
that it was all right. So he had kept on stealing and stealing until at last he was caught 
in a trap, and now he had go to pay for his wrongdoing. 


Chatterer was very miserable, so miserable and frightened that he could do nothing 
but sit huddled up in a little shivery ball. He hadn’t the least doubt in the world that 
this was his very last day, and that Farmer Brown’s boy would turn him over to cruel 
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Black Pussy for her breakfast. Farmer Brown’s boy had left him in the trap in the house 
and had gone out. For a long time, Chatterer could hear pounding out in the woodshed 
and Farmer Brown’s boy whistling as he pounded. Chatterer wondered how he could 
whistle and seem so happy when he meant to do such a dreadful thing as to give him to 
Black Pussy. After what seemed a very long time, ages and ages, Farmer Brown’s boy 
came back. He had with him a queer-looking box. 


“There,” said he, “is a new home for you, you little red imp! I guess it will keep 
you out of trouble for a while.” 


He slid back a little door in the top of the box. Then he put on a stout glove and 
opening a little door in the trap he put in his big hand and closed it around Chatterer. 


Poor little Chatterer! He was sure now that this was the end and that he was to be 
given to Black Pussy, who was looking on with hungry yellow eyes. He struggled and 
did his best to bite, but the thick glove gave his sharp little teeth no chance to hurt the 
hand that held him. Even in his terror he noticed that that big hand tried to be gentle 
and squeezed him no tighter than was necessary. Then he was lifted out of the trap 
and dropped through the little doorway in the top of the queer box and the door was 
fastened. Nothing terrible had happened after all. 


At first Chatterer just sulked in one corner. He still felt sure that something terrible 
was going to happen. Farmer Brown’s boy took the box out into the shed and put it 
where the sun shone into it. For a little while he stayed watching, but Chatterer still 
sulked and sulked. By and by he went away, taking Black Pussy with him and Chatterer 
was alone. 


When he was quite sure that no one was about, Chatterer began to wonder what 
sort of a place he was in, and if there wasn’t some way to get out. He found that one 
side and the top were of fine stout wire, through which he could look out, and that 
the other sides and the bottom were of wood covered with wire, so that there was no 
chance for his sharp teeth to gnaw a way out. In one corner was a stout piece of an 
apple tree with two little stubby branches to sit on, and half way up a little round hole. 
Very cautiously Chatterer peeped inside the hole. Inside was a splendid hollow. On the 
floor of the box was a little heap of shavings and bits of rag. And there was a little pile 
of yellow corn. How Chatterer did hate the sight of that corn! You see, it was corn that 
had got him into all this trouble. At least that is the way Chatterer felt about it. When 
he had examined everything, he knew that there was no way out. Chatterer was in a 
prison, though that is not what Farmer Brown’s boy called it. He said it was a cage. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 13) 


STORY 612. January 26, 1914 
Chatterer Will Live. 


At first Chatterer the Red Squirrel decided that he had rather die than live in a 
prison, no matter how nice that prison might be. It was a very foolish thing to do, but 
he made up his mind that he just wouldn’t eat. He wouldn’t touch that nice yellow corn 
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Illustrations. January 19 to January 24, 1914. 
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Farmer Brown’s boy had put in his prison for him. He would starve himself to death. 
Yes, sir, he would starve himself to death. So when he found that there was no way to 
get out of his prison he curled up in the little hollow stump where no one could see him 
and made up his mind that he would stay there until he died. Life wasn’t worth living if 
he had got to spend all the rest of his days in a prison. He wouldn’t even make himself 
comfortable. There was a little heap of nice shavings and bits of rag for him to make a 
nice comfortable bed of, but he didn’t touch them. No, sir, he just tried to make himself 
miserable. 


Not once that long day did he poke so much as the tip of his nose out of his little 
round doorway. Ever so many times Farmer Brown’s boy came to see him and whistled 
and called softly to him, but Chatterer didn’t make a sound. At last night came and the 
woodshed where his prison was grew dark and darker and very still. Now, it was about 
this time that Chatterer’s stomach began to make itself felt. Chatterer tried not to notice 
it, but his stomach would be noticed, and Chatterer couldn’t help himself. His stomach 
was empty and it kept telling him so. 


“I’m going to starve to death,” said Chatterer to himself over and over. 


“[’m empty and there is plenty of food to fill me up if you’ll only stop being silly,” 
whispered his stomach. 


The more Chatterer tried not to think of how good something to eat would taste the 
more he did think of it. It made him restless and uneasy. He twisted and squirmed and 
turned. At last he decided that he would have one more look to see if he couldn’t find 
some way to get out of his prison. He poked his head out of the little round doorway. 
All was still and dark. He listened, but not a sound could be heard. Then he softly crept 
out and hurriedly examined all the inside of his prison once more. It was of no use. 
There wasn’t a single place where he could use his sharp teeth. 


“There’s that little pile of corn waiting for me,” whispered his stomach. 
“T’ll never touch it!” said Chatterer fiercely. 


Just then he hit something with his foot and it rolled. He picked it up and then put 
it down again. It was a nut, a plump hickory nut. Two or three times he picked it up and 
put it down, and each time it was harder than before to put it down. 


“I—I_I’d like to taste one more nut before I starve to death,” muttered Chatterer, 
and almost without knowing it he began to gnaw the hard shell. When that nut was 
finished, he found another, and when that was gone still another. Then he just had to 
taste a grain of corn. The first thing Chatterer knew the nuts and corn were all gone and 
his stomach was full. Somehow he felt ever so much better. He didn’t feel like starving 
to death. 


“I—I believe [Il wait a bit and see what happens,” said he to himself. “And while 
I’m waiting, I might as well be comfortable.” 


With that he began to carry the shavings and rags into the hollow stump and soon 
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had as comfortable a bed as ever he had slept on. Chatterer had decided to live. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 14, “Chatterer Decides to 
Live.”) 


STORY 613. January 27, 1914. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Tries to Make Friends 


Nobody lives who’s wholly bad; 
Some good you'll find in every heart, 
Your enemies will be your friends, 

If only you will do your part. 


All his life Chatterer the Red Squirrel had looked on Farmer Brown’s boy as his 
enemy, just as did all the other little people of the Green Meadows, the Green Forest 
and the Smiling Pool. They feared him, and because they feared him, they hated him. 
So whenever he came near they ran away. Now at first Farmer Brown’s boy used to 
run after them for just one thing—because he wanted to make friends with them and 
he couldn’t see how ever he was going to do it unless he caught them. After a while, 
when he found that he couldn’t catch them by running after them, he made up his mind 
that they didn’t want to be his friends, and so then he began to hunt them because he 
thought it was fun to try to outwit them. Of course, when he began to do that, they 
hated him and feared him all the more. You see, they didn’t understand that really he 
had one of the kindest hearts in the world, and he didn’t understand that they hated him 
just because they didn’t know him. 


So when Chatterer had been caught in the trap in Farmer Brown’s corn crib he 
hadn’t doubted in the least that Farmer Brown’s boy would give him to Black Pussy 
or do something equally cruel, and even when he found that he was only to be kept a 
prisoner in a very comfortable prison, with plenty to eat and drink, he wasn’t willing to 
believe any good of Farmer Brown’s boy. Indeed, he hated him more than ever, if that 
were possible. 


But Farmer Brown’s boy was very patient. He came to Chatterer’s prison ever so 
many times a day and whistled and clucked and talked to Chatterer. And he brought 
good things to eat. It seemed as if he was all the time trying to think of some new treat 
for Chatterer. He never came without bringing something. At first Chatterer would hide 
in the hollow stump as soon as he saw Farmer Brown’s boy coming and wouldn’t so 
much as peek out until he had gone away. When he was sure that the way was clear 
he would come out again, and always he found some delicious fat nuts or some other 
dainty waiting for him. After a little as soon as he saw Farmer Brown’s boy coming 
Chatterer would begin to wonder what good thing he had brought this time, and would 
grow terribly impatient for Farmer Brown’s boy to go away so that he could find out. 


By and by it got so that he couldn’t wait, but would slyly peep out of his little 
round doorway to see what had been brought for him. Then one day Farmer Brown’s 
boy didn’t come at all. Chatterer tried to make himself believe that he was glad. He told 
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himself that he hated Farmer Brown’s boy, and he hoped that he never, never would 
see him again. But all the time he knew that it wasn’t true. It was the longest day since 
Chatterer had been a prisoner. Early the next morning, before Chatterer was out of bed, 
he heard a step in the woodshed, and before he thought what he was doing he was out 
of his hollow stump to see if it was really Farmer Brown’s boy. It was, and he had three 
great fat nuts which he dropped into Chatterer’s cage. It seemed to Chatterer that he 
just couldn’t wait for Farmer Brown’s boy to go away. He darted forward and seized 
one. Then he scampered to the shelter of his hollow stump to eat it. When he finished, 
he just had to have another. Farmer Brown’s boy was still watching, but somehow 
Chatterer didn’t feel so much afraid. This time he sat up on one of the little branches of 
the stump and ate it in plain sight. Farmer Brown’s Boy smiled, and it was a pleasant 
smile. 


“T believe we shall be friends, after all,” said he. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 15) 


STORY 614. January 28, 1914 


Chatterer Has a Pleasant Surprise 


Chatterer, the Red Squirrel, the mischief maker of the Green Forest, had never 
been more comfortable in his life. No matter how rough Brother North Wind roared 
across the Green Meadow and through the Green Forest, piling the snow in great drifts, 
he couldn’t send so much as one tiny shiver through the little red coat of Chatterer. 
And always right at hand was plenty to eat—corn and nuts and other good things such 
as Chatterer loves. No, he never had been so comfortable in all his life. But he wasn’t 
happy, not truly happy. You see, he was in prison, and no matter how nice a prison may 
be, no one can be truly happy there. 


Chatterer’s prison was a nice, roomy cage made by Farmer Brown’s boy and kept 
in Farmer Brown’s house. That is the reason Chatterer had nothing to fear from cold, 
rough Brother North Wind. Since he had been a prisoner, Chatterer had learned to 
think very differently of Farmer Brown’s boy from what he used to think. In fact, he 
and Farmer Brown’s boy had become very good friends, for Farmer Brown’s boy was 
always very gentle and always brought him something good to eat. 


“He isn’t at all like what I had thought,” said Chatterer, “and if I was free, I 
wouldn’t be afraid of him at all. I—I’d like to tell some of the other little Green Forest 
people about him. If only—” 


Chatterer didn’t finish. Instead, a great lump filled his throat. You see, he was 
thinking of the Green Forest and the Old Orchard and how he used to race through the 
tree tops and along the stone wall. Half the fun in life had been in running and jumping, 
and now there wasn’t room in this little prison to stretch his legs. If only he could run— 
run as hard as ever he knew how—once in a while—he felt that his prison wouldn’t be 
quite so hard to put up with. 


That very afternoon, while Chatterer was taking a nap in his bed in the hollow 
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stump, something was slipped over his little round doorway, and Chatterer awoke in 

a terrible fright to find himself a prisoner inside his hollow stump. There was nothing 
he could do about it but just lie there in his bed and shake with fright and wonder what 
dreadful thing was going to happen next. He could hear Farmer Brown’s boy very busy 
about something in his cage. After a long, long time his little round doorway let in the 
light once more. It had been opened. At first Chatterer didn’t dare go out, but he heard 
the soft little whistle with which Farmer Brown’s boy always called him when he had 
something especially nice for him to eat, so at last he peeped out. There on the floor of 
the cage were some of the nicest nuts. Chatterer came out at once. Then his sharp eyes 
discovered something else. It was a queer looking thing made of wire at one end of his 
cage. 


Chatterer looked at it with great suspicion. Could it be a new kind of trap? But 
what would a trap be doing there when he was already a prisoner? He ate all the nuts, 
all the time watching this new queer looking thing. It seemed harmless enough. He 
went a little nearer. Finally, he hopped into it. It moved. Of course, that frightened him 
and he started to run up. But he didn’t go up. No, sir, he didn’t go up. You see, he was 
in a wire wheel, and as he ran the wheel went around. Chatterer was terribly frightened, 
and the faster he tried to run the faster the wheel went around. Finally, he had to stop 
because he was out of breath and too tired to run another step. When he stopped the 
wheel stopped. 


Little by little Chatterer began to understand. Farmer Brown’s boy had made that 
wheel to give him a chance to run all he wanted to and whenever he wanted to. When 
he understood this, Chatterer was as nearly happy as he could be in prison. It was such 
a pleasant surprise! He would race and race in it until he just had to stop for breath, 
while Farmer Brown’s boy looked on and laughed to see how much happier he had 
made Chatterer. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 16) 


STORY 615. January 29, 1914 
Sammy Jay’s Sharp Eyes 


Everybody knows that Sammy Jay has sharp eyes. In fact, there are very few of 
these little forest people whose eyes are as sharp as Sammy’s. That is because he uses 
them so much. A long time ago he found out that the more he used his eyes the sharper 
they became, and so there are very few minutes when Sammy is awake that he isn’t 
trying to see something. He is always looking. That is the reason he always knows so 
much about what is going on in the Green Forest and on the Green Meadows. 


Now, of course, Chatterer the Red Squirrel couldn’t disappear without being 
missed, particularly by Sammy Jay. And, of course, Sammy couldn’t miss Chatterer 
and not wonder what had become of him. At first Sammy thought that Chatterer was 
hiding, so as not to have to get Sammy any more corn’, but after peeking and peering 


5 This reference is eliminated in the book version as it is not part of the book’s 
continuity. 
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and watching in the Old Orchard for a few days he was forced to think that either 
Chatterer had once more moved, or else that something had happened to him. 


“Perhaps Shadow the Weasel has caught him after all,” thought Sammy, and 
straightaway flew to a certain place in the Green Forest where he might find Shadow 
the Weasel. Sure enough, Shadow was there. Now, of course, it wouldn’t do to ask right 
out if Shadow had caught Chatterer, and Sammy was smart enough to know it. 


“Chatterer the Red Squirrel sends his respects and hopes you are enjoying your 
hunt for him,” called Sammy. 


Shadow looked up at Sammy and anger blazed in his little red eyes. “You tell 
Chatterer that Pll get him yet,” snarled Shadow. 


Sammy’s eyes sparkled with mischief. He had made Shadow angry, and he had 
found out what he wanted to know. He was sure that Shadow had not caught Chatterer. 


“But what can have become of him?” thought Sammy. “I’ve got no love for him, 
but just the same I miss him. I really must find out. Yes, sir, I really must.” 


So every minute that he could spare Sammy Jay spent trying to find Chatterer. He 
asked every one he met if they had seen Chatterer. He peeked and peered into every 
hollow and hiding place he could think of. But look as he would and ask as he would 
he could find no trace of Chatterer. At last, he happened to think of Farmer Brown’s 
corn crib. Could it be that Chatterer had moved over there or had come to some 
dreadful end there? Very early the next morning Sammy flew over to the corn crib. He 
looked it all over with his sharp eyes and listened for sounds of Chatterer inside. But 
not a sound could he hear. Then he remembered the hole under the edge of the roof, 
through which Chatterer used to go in and out. Sammy hurried to look at it. It was 
closed by a stout board nailed across it. Then Sammy knew that Farmer Brown’s boy 
had found it. 


“He’s killed Chatterer. That’s what he’s done!” cried Sammy, and flew over to the 
Old Orchard filled with sad thoughts. He meant to wait until Farmer Brown’s boy came 
out and then tell him what he thought of him. After that he would fly through the Green 
Forest and over the Green Meadows to spread the sad news. 


After a while the door of the farm house opened and Farmer Brown’s boy stepped 
out. Sammy had his mouth open to scream, when his sharp eyes saw something queer. 
Farmer Brown’s boy had a queer looking box in his arms, which he put on a shelf 
where the sun would shine on it. It looked to Sammy as if something moved inside that 
box. He forgot to scream and say the bad things he had planned to say. He waited until 
Farmer Brown’s boy had gone to the barn. Then Sammy flew where he could look right 
into the queer box. There was Chatterer the Red Squirrel! 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 17) 
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STORY 616. January 30, 1914 
Chatterer is Made Fun Of 


“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Mr. Smarty caught at last!’ Sammy Jay fairly shrieked 
with glee as he peered down from the top of an apple tree at Chatterer, the Red 
Squirrel, in the cage Farmer Brown’s boy had made for him. Sammy was so relieved 
to think that Chatterer was not dead, and he was so tickled to think that Chatterer, who 
always thought himself so smart, should be caught, that he just had to torment Chatterer 
by laughing at him and saying mean things to him, until Chatterer lost his temper 
and said things back quite in the old way. This tickled Sammy more than ever, for it 
sounded so exactly like Chatterer when he had been a free little imp of mischief in the 
Green Forest that Sammy felt sure that Chatterer had nothing the matter with him. 


But he couldn’t stop very long to make fun of poor Chatterer. In the first place, 
Farmer Brown’s boy had put his head out of the barn door to see what all the fuss was 
about. In the second place, Sammy fairly ached all over to spread the news through the 
Green Forest and over the Green Meadows. You know he is a great gossip. And this 
was such unusual news! Sammy knew very well that no one would believe him. He 
knew that they just couldn’t believe that smart Mr. Chatterer had really been caught. 
And no one would believe it. 


“All right,” Sammy would reply. “It doesn’t make the least bit of difference in the 
world to me whether you believe it or not. You can go up to Farmer Brown’s house and 
see him in prison yourself, just as I did.” 


So late that afternoon, when all was quiet around the farmyard, Chatterer saw 
something very familiar looking behind the old stone wall, on the edge of the Old 
Orchard. It bobbed up, and then dropped out of sight. Then it bobbed up again, only to 
drop out of sight just as quickly. 


“Tt looks to me very much as if Peter Rabbit is over there and feeling very 
nervous,” said Chatterer to himself, and then he called sharply, just as when he was free 
in the Green Forest. Right away Peter’s head bobbed up for all the world like a jack-in- 
the-box, and this time it stayed up. Peter’s eyes were round with surprise as he stared 
across at Chatterer’s prison. 


“O, it’s true!” gasped Peter, as if it was as hard work to believe his own eyes as 
it was to believe Sammy Jay. “I must go right away and see what can be done to get 
Chatterer out of trouble.” And then, because it was broad daylight and he really didn’t 
dare another minute, Peter waved a goodby to Chatterer and started for the Green 
Forest as fast as his long legs could take him. 


A little later who should appear peeping over the stone wall but Reddy Fox. It 
seemed very bold of Reddy, but really it wasn’t nearly as bold as it seemed. You see, 
Reddy knew that Farmer Brown’s boy and Bowser the Hound were over in the Old 
Pasture and that he had nothing to fear. He grinned at Chatterer in the most provoking 
way. 
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Smarty, smarty, Mr. Smarty, 
Glad to see you looking hearty! 
Weather’s fine, as you can see, 
Won’t you take a walk with me? 


So said Reddy Fox, knowing all the time that Chatterer couldn’t take a walk with 
anyone. At first Chatterer scolded and called Reddy all the bad names he could think of, 
but after a little while he didn’t feel so much like scolding. In fact, he didn’t half hear 
the mean things Reddy Fox said to him. You see, it was coming over him more and 
more that nothing could take the place of freedom. He had a comfortable home, plenty 
to eat, and was safe from every harm, but he was a prisoner, and having these visitors 
made him realize it more than ever. Something very like tears filled his eyes, and he 
crept into his hollow stump, where he couldn’t see or be seen. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 18) 


STORY 617. January 31, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Tries to Help 


Peter Rabbit is one of the kindest-hearted little people of the Green Forest or the 
Green Meadows. He is happy-go-lucky and his dreadful curiosity is forever getting 
him into all kinds of trouble. Perhaps it is because he has been in so many scrapes 
himself that he always feels sorry for others who get into trouble. Anyway, no sooner 
does Peter hear of someone in trouble than he begins to wonder how he can help them. 
So just as soon as he found out for himself that Sammy Jay had told the truth about 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel and that Chatterer really was in a prison at Farmer Brown’s 
house he began to think and think of some way to help Chatterer. 


Now, of course, Peter didn’t know what kind of a prison Chatterer was in. He 
remembered right away how Prickly Porky the Porcupine had gnawed a great hole in 
the box in which Johnny Chuck’s lost baby was kept by Farmer Brown’s boy®. Why 
shouldn’t Prickly Porky do as much for Chatterer? He would go see him at once. The 
trouble with Peter is that he doesn’t think of all sides of a question. He is im-pul-sive. 
That is, he goes right ahead and does the thing that comes into his head first, and 
sometimes this isn’t the wisest or best thing to do. So now he scampered down into the 
Green Forest as fast as his long legs would carry him to hunt for Prickly Porky. It was 
no trouble at all to find him, for he had only to follow the line of trees that had been 
stripped of their bark. 


“Good afternoon, Prickly Porky. Have you heard the news about Chatterer?” said 
Peter, talking very fast, for he was quite out of breath. 


“Yes,” replied Prickly Porky, “Serves him right. I hope it will teach him a lesson.” 


Peter’s heart sank. “Don’t you think it is dreadful?” he asked. “Just think, he will 
never, never he able to run and play in the Green Forest again unless we can get him 
out.” 


6 1913, STORY 386. 
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“So much the better,” grunted Prickly Porky. “So much the better. He always was 
a nuisance. Never did see such a fellow for making trouble for other people. No, sir, I 
never did. The rest of us can have some peace now. Serves him right.” Prickly Porky 
went on chewing bark as if Chatterer’s trouble was no concern of his. 


Peter’s heart sank lower still. He scratched one long ear slowly with a long hind 
foot, which is a way he has when he is thinking very hard. He was so busy thinking that 
he didn’t see the twinkle in the dull little eyes of Prickly Porky, who really was not so 
hard-hearted as his words sounded. After a long time during which Peter thought and 
thought and Prickly Porky ate and ate, the latter spoke again. 


“What have you got on your mind, Peter” he asked. 


“J—I was just thinking how perfectly splendid it would be if you would go up 
there and gnaw a way out of his prison for Chatterer,” replied Peter timidly. 


“Huh!” grunted Prickly Porky. “Huh! Some folks think my wits are pretty slow, 
but even I know better than that. Put on your thinking cap again, Peter Rabbit.” 


“Why can’t you? You are not afraid of Bowser the Hound or Farmer Brown’s boy, 
and everybody else is, excepting Jimmy Skunk,” persisted Peter. 


“For the very good reason that if I could gnaw into his prison Chatterer could gnaw 
out. If he can’t gnaw his way out with those sharp teeth of his, I certainly can’t gnaw in. 
Where’s your common sense, Peter Rabbit?” 


“That’s so. I hadn’t thought of that,” replied Peter, slowly and sorrowfully. I must 
try to think of some other way to help Chatterer.” 


“Td be willing to try if it was of any use, but it isn’t,” said Prickly Porky, who 
didn’t want Peter to think that he really was as hard-hearted as he had seemed at first. 


So Peter bade Prickly Porky goodby and started for the dear old Briar Patch to 
try to think of some other way to help Chatterer. On the way he waked up Unc’ Billy 
Possum and Bobby Coon, but they couldn’t give him any help. “There really doesn’t 
seem to be any way I can help,” sighed Peter. And there really wasn’t. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 19) 


STORY 618. February 2, 1914 
Chatterer Has Another Surprise 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel had never had so many surprises—good surprises—in 
all his life as since the day he had been caught in a trap in Farmer Brown’s corn crib. 
In the first place, it had been a great surprise to him that he had not been given to Black 
Pussy the Cat, as he had fully expected to be. Then had come the even greater surprise 
of finding that Farmer Brown’s boy was ever and ever so much nicer than he had 
thought. A later surprise had been the wire wheel in his cage, so that he could run to 
his heart’s content. It was such a pleasant and wholly unexpected surprise it had quite 
changed Chatterer’s feelings toward Farmer Brown’s boy. 
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Illustrations. January 26 to January 31, 1914. 


612. Chatterer Will Live 
Farmer Brown’s boy whistled 
softly to him 


615. Sammy Jay’s Sharp Eyes 
“Chatterer hopes you are 
enjoying your hunt for him,” 
called Sammy. 
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613. Farmer Brown’s Boy Tries 614. Chatterer Has a Pleasant 
to Make Friends Surprise 

He came to Chatterer’s cage ever Chatterer’s prison was a roomy 
so many times a day. cage. 


wanasem Coon 


616. Chatterer is Made Fun Of 
“Mr. Smarty caught at last,” 
Sammy shrieked. 


617. Peter Rabbit Tries to Help 
“Have you heard the news about 
Chatterer?” 


The fact is, Chatterer could have been truly happy but for one thing—he was a 
prisoner. Yes, sir, he was a prisoner, and he couldn’t forget it for one minute while he 
was awake. He used to watch Farmer Brown’s boy and wish with all his might that he 
could make him understand how dreadful it was to be in a prison. But Farmer Brown’s 
boy couldn’t understand what Chatterer said no matter how hard Chatterer tried to 
make him. He seemed to think that Chatterer was happy. He just didn’t understand that 
not all the good things in the world could make up for loss of freedom—that it is better 
to be free, though hungry and cold, than in a prison with every comfort. 


Chatterer had stood it pretty well and made the best of things until Sammy Jay 
had found him, and Reddy Fox had made fun of him, and Peter Rabbit had peeped at 
him from behind the old stone wall. The very sight of them going where they pleased 
and when they pleased had been too much for Chatterer, and such a great longing for 
the Green Forest and the Old Orchard filled his heart that he could think of nothing 
else. He just sat in a corner of his cage and looked as miserable as he felt. He lost his 
appetite. In vain Farmer Brown’s boy brought him the fattest nuts and other dainties. 
He just couldn’t eat for the great longing for freedom that filled his heart until it seemed 
ready to burst. He no longer cared to run in that new wire wheel which had given him 
so much pleasure at first. He was homesick, terribly homesick, and he just couldn’t 
help it. 


Farmer Brown’s boy noticed it and his face grew sober and thoughtful. He watched 
Chatterer when the latter didn’t know that he was about, and if he couldn’t understand 
Chatterer’s talk he could understand Chatterer’s actions and knew that he was unhappy 
and guessed why. One morning Chatterer did not come out of his hollow stump, as 
he usually did when his cage was placed on the shelf outside the farmhouse door. He 
just didn’t feel like it. He stayed curled up in his bed for a long, long time, too sad and 
miserable to move. At last, he crawled up and peeped out of his little round doorway. 
Chatterer gave a little gasp and rubbed his eyes. Was he dreaming? He scrambled out 
in a hurry and peeped through the wires of his cage. Then he rubbed his eyes again and 
rushed over to the other side of the cage for another look. His cage wasn’t on the usual 
shelf at all! It was on the snow-covered stone wall on the edge of the Old Orchard! 


Chatterer was so excited that he didn’t know what to do. He raced about the cage. 
Then he jumped into the wire wheel and made it spin round and round as never before. 
When he was too tired to run any more, he jumped out. And right then he discovered 
something that he, hadn’t noticed before. The little door in the top of the cage was 
open! It must be that Farmer Brown’s boy had forgotten to close it when he put in 
Chatterer’s breakfast. Chatterer forgot that he was tired. Like a little red flash, he was 
outside and whisking along the snow-covered stone wall straight for his home in the 
Old Orchard. 


“Chickaree! Chickaree! Chickaree!” he shouted as he ran. 
“Ha, ha, ha! Go it, you little red scamp!” shouted a voice behind him. 


Then Chatterer knew that Farmer Brown’s boy had not left the little door open by 
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mistake, but had given him his freedom, and right then he knew that they were going to 
be the best of friends. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 20) 


STORY 619. February 3, 1914 


Chatterer Listens to the Small Voice 


The very first of the little meadow and forest people to see Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel after he had safely reached the Old Orchard was Tommy Tit the Chickadee. It 
just happened that Tommy was very busy in the very apple tree in which was the old 
home of Drummer the Woodpecker when Chatterer reached it. You know, Chatterer 
had moved into it for the Winter just a little while before he had been caught in the corn 
crib by Farmer Brown’s boy. 


Yes, sir, Tommy was very busy indeed. He was so busy that sharp as his bright 
little eyes are he had not seen Chatterer racing along the snow-covered old stone wall. 
It wasn’t until he heard Chatterer’s claws on the trunk of the apple tree that Tommy 
saw him at all. Then he was so surprised that he lost his balance and almost turned a 
somerset in the air before he caught another twig. You see, he knew all about Chatterer 
and how he had been kept a prisoner by Farmer Brown’s boy. 


“Why! Whye-e! Is this really you, Chatterer?” he exclaimed. “However did you 
get out of your prison? I’m glad, ever and ever so glad, that you got away.” 


Chatterer flirted his tail in the saucy way he has, and his eyes twinkled. Here was 
just the best chance ever to boast and brag. He could tell Tommy Tit how smart he had 
been—smart enough to get away from Farmer Brown’s boy. Tommy Tit would tell the 
other little people, and then everybody would think him just as smart as Unc’ Billy 
Possum, and you know Unc’ Billy really was smart enough to get away from Farmer 
Brown’s boy after being caught’. Everybody knew that Chatterer had been a prisoner, 
and now that he was free, everybody would believe whatever he told them about how 
he got away. Was there ever such a chance to make his friends and neighbors say, 
“What a smart fellow he is.” 


“I—I—” Chatterer stopped. Then he began again. “You see, it was this way: 
I—I—” Somehow Chatterer couldn’t say what he had meant to say. It seemed as if 
Tommy Tit’s bright merry eyes were looking right into his head and heart and could 
see his very thoughts. Of course, they couldn’t. The truth, that little small voice inside, 
which Chatterer had so often refused to listen to when he was tempted to do wrong, 
was talking again. It was saying: “For shame, Chatterer! For shame! Tell the truth. Tell 
the truth.” It was that little small voice that made Chatterer hesitate and stop. 


“You don’t mean to say that you were smart enough to fool Farmer Brown’s boy 
and get out of that stout little prison he made for you, do you?” asked Tommy Tit. 


“No,” replied Chatterer, almost before he thought. “No, I didn’t. The fact is, 
7 1912, STORY 89 
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Tommy Tit, he left the door open purposely. He let me go. Farmer Brown’s boy isn’t 
half so bad as some people think.” 


“Dee, dee, dee,” laughed Tommy Tit. “I’ve been telling a lot of you fellows that 
for a long time, but none of you would believe me. Now I guess you know it. Why, ’m 
not the least bit afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy—not the least little bit in the world. If all 
the little forest and meadow people would only trust him instead of running away from 
him, he would be the very best friend we have.” 


“Perhaps so,” replied Chatterer, doubtfully. “He was very good to me while I was 
in his prison and—and I’m not so very much afraid of him now. Just the same, I don’t 
mean to let him get hands on me again.” 


“Pooh!” said Tommy Tit. “Pooh! I’d just as soon eat out of his hand.” 


“That’s all very well for you to say when you are flying around free, but don’t 
believe you dare go up to his house and prove it,” retorted Chatterer. 


“Can’t now,” replied Tommy. “I’ve got too much to do for him right now, but 
someday I’ll show you. Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! I’m wasting my time talking when 
there is such a lot to be done. You didn’t know that Farmer Brown’s boy and I are 
partners, did you?*” 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 21) 


STORY 620. February 4, 1914 


Queerest Kind of Partners 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel looked at Tommy Tit the Chickadee as if he suspected 
that Tommy was making fun of him. Tommy had just asked Chatterer if he knew that 
Farmer Brown’s boy and he were partners. Of course, Chatterer hadn’t known anything 
of the kind. He made up his mind that Tommy Tit was joking, though he couldn’t quite 
see what the joke was. The idea of any of the little forest and meadow people having 
Farmer Brown’s boy for a partner! And yet, somehow, Tommy looked as if he really 
meant it. 


You’re very clever, Tommy Tit. 

As clever as can be, 

But when you ask me this to b’ lieve. 
You ask too much of me. 


Chatterer said this in the pert way he has, and Tommy Tit laughed. 


“You don’t believe it, but just the same it is so. Farmer Brown’s boy knows it and 
I know it, and we don’t care a snap whether you or anybody else believes it or not,” he 
replied. “Now I must get busy and do my share. Dee, dee, dee, chickadee!” 


With that Tommy Tit flew over to the next apple tree and began to search one 
twig after another with his sharp, twinkling, black eyes. Every second or two he would 


8 Note that the next two episodes were not included in the book version of this story. 
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spy a teeny, weeny egg, so small that you and I would probably not have seen one of 
them. As fast as he found them, he snapped them up. It didn’t seem as if they were big 
enough for anyone to eat, but you know Tommy Tit is a very little fellow himself, and 
he found those teeny, weeny eggs very good indeed. 


Chatterer watched him for a long time, and all the time he was studying and 
studying over what Tommy had said. 


“Pooh!” said he at last, “he’s doing nothing but eat and eat, and I’d like to know 
what that’s got to do with Farmer Brown’s boy.” 


Tommy Tit just happened to be flying past on his way to another tree just then and 
he overheard Chatterer. 


“Tt’s got everything to do with him,” said he, stopping just long enough to open 
and gobble up a little package of teeny, weeny eggs he had overlooked when he was in 
that tree before. 


“You see, all Summer long Farmer Brown’s boy has to fight the worms that eat the 
leaves and spoil the apples. Now, all those worms come from teeny, weeny eggs hidden 
under the rough bark and fastened on the little twigs, and the more I find and eat the 
fewer worms there will be to bother Farmer Brown’s boy. Now do you see?” 


“No, I don’t,” replied Chatterer shortly. “Partners usually do something for each 
other, and so far as I can see you are doing nothing for Farmer Brown’s boy and he is 
doing nothing for you. That’s no kind of a partner to have.” 


“O, you stupid!” exclaimed Tommy Tit impatiently. “If he didn’t kill the worms 
in the Summer, they would kill the trees by eating all the leaves, and if the trees were 
killed what would I do? So I work for myself and for him in the Winter, and he works 
for himself and for me in the Summer. Besides, he pays me for all I do.” 

“Pays you!” Chatterer laughed. “Pays you! I wish you’d show me how he pays 


” 


you. 


Tommy’s eyes twinkled more than ever. “Do you see that lump or white over on 
that tree near the edge of the Old Orchard?” he asked. 


Chatterer admitted that he did, and that he had already planned to run over and find 
out what it was. 


“That’s a piece of suet,” replied Tommy, “and Farmer Brown’s boy put it there for 
me. You know I am very fond of it, and in bad weather, or when food is scarce, all I 
have to do is to fly over there and get all I want to eat. Now do you believe that Farmer 
Brown’s boy is my partner?” 


Chatterer was forced to admit that he did. 
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STORY 621. February 5, 1914 
Tommy Tit Accused of Boasting 


It isn’t safe to say anything before Chatterer the Red Squirrel unless you are ready 
and willing to prove that what you say is so. Chatterer never forgets, and if he thinks 
he has caught you bragging you will never hear the end of it. Tommy Tit the Chickadee 
had said that he was not in the least afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy and had just as soon 
eat out of his hand. Of course, Chatterer didn’t believe that. He thought Tommy was 
boasting a little, and he made up his mind that he would have some fun with Tommy. 


So when Sammy Jay came along, Chatterer told him what Tommy Tit had said, 
and Sammy told Peter Rabbit, and Peter told Billy Mink, and Billy Mink told Little Joe 
Otter, and so the story spread all through the Green Forest, and everywhere Tommy Tit 
went someone was sure to ask him if he had eaten from the hand of Farmer Brown’s 
boy lately. And Tommy Tit never once lost his temper. No, sir; Tommy never once 
lost his temper. You see, he is one of the cheeriest, sunniest-hearted little people in the 
world. His bright little eyes would twinkle merrily and he would say: 


“Dee, dee, dee! You’ll see! You’ll see!” 


Now, Tommy Tit the Chickadee is such a very little fellow, a very little fellow, 
indeed, and the more the other little forest and meadow people thought of it the funnier 
it seemed that Tommy should boast that he was not afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy. 
Why, Tommy isn’t big enough to make one good bite for Reddy Fox, and yet everyone 
knows that Reddy doesn’t dare go near Farmer Brown’s boy. It is the same way with 
most of the other little forest and meadow people. So, of course, everyone thought that 
Tommy had just boasted, and no one believed that he really had meant what he said. 


Of course, Chatterer the Red Squirrel was one of those who teased Tommy most, 
and yet, if the truth must be told, right down in his heart Chatterer wondered if perhaps 
after all it might not be true. You see, Chatterer had a wholly changed opinion of 
Farmer Brown’s boy since he had been a prisoner and then had been allowed to go free. 


He had to admit that Farmer Brown’s boy had been very good to him, and 
somehow he wasn’t very much afraid of him anymore. In fact, he sometimes thought 
that he almost dared to eat out of Farmer Brown’s boy’s hand himself. You see, every 
day he found two or three fat nuts hidden in the old stone wall on the edge of the old 
orchard nearest Farmer Brown’s dooryard, and he knew that they had been put there 
especially for him. 


But still he couldn’t quite believe that Tommy Tit was so friendly with Farmer 
Brown’s boy as he pretended to be, and so he dared Tommy to prove it. 


“Dee, dee, dee! You'll see! You’ll see!” laughed Tommy in his merry way, and 
straightway flew through the Green Forest and over the Green Meadows, green no 
longer, for they were covered with snow, to invite everybody to visit Farmer Brown’s 
dooryard the next morning and see him prove that he had not boasted. And whenever 
he delivered the invitation be chuckled, for he knew that most of those whom he had 
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invited would not dare to come. Reddy Fox was sorry, but he had an engagement the 
next morning. Old Man Coyote had important business up in the Old Pasture. Billy 
Mink had promised Little Joe Otter to go fishing. Jumper the Hare frankly said that he 
was afraid to leave the Green Forest, and because he was so honest about it, Tommy 
Tit didn’t chuckle as he did at the excuses of the others. Roughleg the Hawk begged to 
be excused, because hunting was best at that time of day and he didn’t want to lose his 
breakfast. But Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel and Peter 
Rabbit promised to be there, for they knew there were good hiding places in the old 
stone wall. And, of course, Sammy Jay said that he would be there. 


STORY 622. February 6, 1914 
Tommy Tit Makes Good His Boast 


“Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! See me! See me!” Tommy Tit the Chickadee kept 
saying this over and over as he flew from the Green Forest up through the Old Orchard, 
on his way to Farmer Brown’s dooryard, and his voice was merry. In fact his voice was 
the merriest, cheeriest sound to be heard that bright, snapping cold morning. To be sure, 
there were other voices, but they were not merry, nor were they cheery. There was the 
voice of Sammy Jay, but it sounded peevish and discontented. And there was the voice 
of Blacky the Crow, but it sounded harsh and unpleasant. And there was the voice of 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel, but Chatterer was scolding, just from habit, and so his voice 
was not pleasant to hear. 


So everyone who heard Tommy Tit’s cheery voice that cold Winter morning just 
had to smile. Yes, sir, they had to smile, even Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow. They 
just couldn’t help themselves. When Tommy reached the stone wall that separated the 
Old Orchard from Farmer Brown’s dooryard, his sharp eyes were not long in finding 
Peter Rabbit and Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel and Chatterer the Red Squirrel, hiding 
in the old wall, where they could peep out and see all that happened in Farmer Brown’s 
dooryard. Looking back through the Old Orchard he saw what seemed like a little bit of 
the blue, blue sky flitting silently from tree to tree. It was Sammy Jay. Over in the very 
top of a tall maple tree a long way off was a spot of black. Tommy Tit didn’t need to be 
told that it was Blacky the Crow, and that that was as near as Blacky dared come. 


Tommy fairly bubbled over with joy. He knew what it all meant. He knew that 
Peter Rabbit and Happy Jack and Chatterer and Sammy Jay and Black the Crow had 
come to see him make good his boast that he would eat from the hand of Farmer 
Brown’s boy and that not one of them really believed that he would do it. He tickled all 
over and cut up all sorts of capers just for pure joy. Finally, he flew over to the maple 
tree that grows close by Farmer Brown’s house. 


“Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! See me! See me!” called Tommy Tit, and his voice 
sounded cheerier than ever and merrier than ever. 


Then the door of Farmer Brown’s house opened and out stepped Farmer Brown’s 
boy and looked up at Tommy Tit, and the look in his eyes was gentle and good to see. 
He pursed up his lips and from them came the softest, sweetest whistle, and it sounded 
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like “Phoe-be.” 


Peter Rabbit pinched himself to be sure that he was awake, for it was Tommy Tit’s 
own love note, and if Peter had not been looking straight at Farmer Brown’s boy he 
would have been sure that it was Tommy himself who had whistled. 


“Phoe-be,” whistled Farmer Brown’s boy again. 


“Phoe-be,” replied Tommy Tit, and it was hard to say which whistle was the softest 
and sweetest. 


“Phoe-be,” whistled Farmer Brown’s boy once more, and held out his hand. In it 
was a cracked hickory nut. 


“Dee, dee dee! See me!” cried Tommy Tit, and flitted down from the maple tree 
right on to the hand of Farmer Brown’s boy, and his bright little eyes twinkled merrily 
as he helped himself to a bit of nut meat. 


Peter Rabbit looked at Happy Jack, and Happy Jack looked at Chatterer, and 
all three looked as if they couldn’t believe their own eyes. Then they looked back at 
Farmer Brown’s boy, and there on his head sat Tommy Tit. 


“Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! See me! See me!” called Tommy Tit, and his voice was 
merrier than ever, for he had made good his boast. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 22) 


STORY 623. February 7, 1914 
Chatterer Does Some Hard Thinking 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel sat in the doorway of his Winter home, which, you 
know, was the Summer home of Drummer the Woodpecker, and Chatterer was doing 
some hard thinking. Right down in his heart he was almost sure that Farmer Brown’s 
boy was ready and willing to be the friend of all the little people of the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows, just as Tommy Tit the Chickadee had said a day or two 
before. But somehow it was dreadfully hard to really and truly believe it. It always is 
hard work to believe a thing when you always have believed just the other way around. 
All, or nearly all, the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows had 
looked on Farmer Brown’s boy as their greatest enemy for so long that even when 
Tommy Tit actually did what he had said he would do and ate from the hand of Farmer 
Brown’s boy, it was hard to believe that others could do the same thing. And yet 
Tommy Tit insisted that they could. 


“Tf you and Farmer Brown’s boy are not friends it is all your own fault,” said 
Tommy. “How can you expect him to be friendly if you always run away and never 
give him a chance? All he wants is a chance to be friendly. I know, because I have 
proved it. I trusted him and now he is the best friend I have.” 


“T suppose,” said Chatterer to himself as he thought it all over, “I suppose that I 
could try it for myself. He certainly was good to me when I was his prisoner, and it was 
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he himself who let me go. I—I’d like ever and ever so much to go up to his house and 
have all the fat nuts I want without the trouble of hunting for them. I believe P’ll run up 
to the edge of the Old Orchard and see if he is anywhere about.” 


Chatterer scampered down from the old apple tree and scurried along the old 
stone wall in the direction of Farmer Brown’s dooryard. When he reached the edge 
of it he very carefully peeped out. Farmer Brown’s boy was standing on the doorstep 
whistling, and his whistle was very soft and sweet and good to hear, and what it said 
was: “Phoebe, Phoebe.” 


Chatterer knew right away that he was calling Tommy Tit the Chickadee, and he 
was not surprised to hear a soft reply “Phoe-be, dee, dee, dee, Phoe- be—from the Old 
Orchard. A minute later Tommy Tit the Chickadee was helping himself to fat nutmeats 
from the hand of Farmer Brown’s boy. 


Now, this was more than Chatterer could stand. Why, Tommy Tit was just the 
teeniest, weeniest bird, just a little round ball of black and white feathers. He had no 
sharp teeth nor stout claws to take care of himself with. And yet he dared to do what all 
of the other little forest and meadow people were afraid to do. Chatterer couldn’t stand 
that. He ran out from the old stone wall toward Farmer Brown’s boy and then stopped, 
with his heart going pita-pat, pitapat. Farmer Brown’s boy saw him right away, and 
what do you think he did? Why, he tossed a fat hickory nut so that it fell half-way 
between him and the Chatterer. 


“Dee, dee, dee! See me! See me! What are you afraid of, Mr. Fraidy?” called 
Tommy Tit. Chatterer felt his mouth water as he looked with longing eyes at the fat 
hickory nut. And it hurt his pride to hear little Tommy Tit laughing at him. He suddenly 
shut his teeth with a snap and darted forward to the nut, and then with it held tight in 
his teeth raced back to the safety of the old stone wall. Not until he was there did he 
dare to so much as look to see what Farmer Brown’s boy was doing. When he did look 
he found that Farmer Brown’s boy hadn’t moved. He was smiling, and somehow that 
smile made Chatterer suddenly feel very brave. No one with such a pleasant smile 
could be very bad at heart. Perhaps Tommy Tit was right after all. He would think it all 
over and try again the next day. So he scampered back to his home in the Old Orchard, 
taking the fat nut with him, and as he ran he could hear Tommy Tit. 


“Dee, dee, dee! See me! See me!” cried Tommy. 


STORY 624. February 9, 1914 
Chatterer Grows Very, Very Bold 


“T’m not afraid. I’m afraid. I’m not afraid. I’m afraid. I’m not afraid.” 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel kept saying these two things over and over and over 
again to himself. You see, he really was afraid, and he was trying to make himself 
believe that he wasn’t afraid. He thought that perhaps if he said ever and ever so many 
times that he wasn’t afraid he might actually make himself believe it. The trouble was 
that every time he said it a little voice, a little truthful voice down inside, seemed to 
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speak right up and tell him that he was afraid. 


Poor Chatterer! It hurt his pride to have to own to himself that he wasn’t as brave 
as little Tommy Tit the Chickadee. His common sense told him that there was no reason 
in the world why he shouldn’t be. Tommy Tit went every day and took food from 
the hand of Farmer Brown’s boy. It seemed to Chatterer and to Happy Jack the Gray 
Squirrel and to Peter Rabbit and to Sammy Jay and to Blacky the Crow, all of whom 
had seen him do it, as if it was the very bravest thing they ever had seen, and their 
respect for Tommy Tit grew wonderfully. 


But Tommy Tit himself didn’t think it brave at all. No, sir, Tommy knew better. 
You see, he has a great deal of common sense under the little black cap he wears. 


“Tt may have been brave of me to do it the first time,” thought he to himself when 
the others told him how brave they thought him, “but it isn’t brave of me now, because 
I know that no harm is going to come to me from Farmer Brown’s boy. There isn’t any 
bravery about it, and it might be just the same way with Chatterer and all the other little 
forest and meadow people if only they would think so and give Farmer Brown’s boy 
half a chance.” 


Chatterer was beginning to have some thoughts himself as he tried to make 
himself think that he wasn’t afraid. He heard the door of Farmer Brown’s house slam 
and peeped out from the old stone wall. There was Farmer Brown’s boy with a big, 
fat hickory nut held out in the most tempting way, and Farmer Brown’s boy was 
whistling the same little whistle he had used when Chatterer was his prisoner and he 
had brought good things for Chatterer to eat. Of course. Chatterer knew perfectly well 
that that whistle was a call for him, and that that big, fat hickory nut was intended for 
him. Almost before he thought, he had left the old stone wall and was half way over to 
Farmer Brown’s boy. Then he stopped short. It seemed as if that little voice inside had 
fairly shouted in his ears, “I am afraid.” 


It was true. He was afraid. He was right on the very point of turning to scurry back 
to the old stone wall when he heard another voice. This time it wasn’t a voice inside. 
No, indeed! It was a voice from the top of one of the apple trees in the Old Orchard, 
and this is what it said: “Coward! Coward! Coward!” It was Sammy Jay. 


Now it is one thing to tell yourself that you are afraid and it is quite another thing 
to be told by someone else that you are afraid. 


“No such thing! No such thing! I’m not afraid!” scolded Chatterer, and then to 
prove it he suddenly raced forward, snatched the fat hickory nut from the hand of 
Farmer Brown’s boy and was back in the old stone wall. It was hard to tell which was 
the most surprised—Chatterer himself, Farmer Brown’s boy or Sammy Jay. 


“T did it! I did it! I did it!” boasted Chatterer. 


“You don’t dare do it again, though!” said Sammy Jay, in the most provoking and 
unpleasant way. 


“T do, too!” snapped Chatterer, and he did it. And with the taking of that second fat 
nut from the hand of Farmer Brown’s boy the very last bit of fear of him left Chatterer, 
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and he knew that Tommy Tit the Chickadee had been right all the time when he insisted 
that there was nothing to fear from Farmer Brown’s boy. 


“Why,” thought Chatterer, “If I would have let him, he would have been my friend 
long ago!” And so he would have. 


(The Adventures of Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Chapter 23) 
STORY 625. February 10, 1914 


Peter Rabbit Tries to visit Paddy the Beaver 


To win a friend and keep a friend, 
Why, one must friendly be. 
Forget a friend, you lose a friend, 
I think you’ll all agree. 


“T ought to have thought of that before. My, my, my. How heedless and thoughtless 
I am! Here the Winter is half gone and I haven’t once been to call on Paddy the Beaver. 
Shame on you, Peter Rabbit! Shame on you!” 


Peter said all this to himself as he sat just outside the edge of the Old Briar Patch 
looking this way and looking that way to make sure that no danger was near. The 
meadows glistened white and beautiful, for they were no longer green, but covered 
with snow. Far, far away, near one edge of the meadows was a tall elm tree, and in the 
top of it sat Roughleg the Hawk. Peter knew that he was there, because he had seen him 
go there. 


“T’ve nothing to fear from him because he is too far away,” thought Peter. There is 
nothing to fear from Reddy and Granny Fox, because just at break of day I saw them on 
their way home from an all-night hunt, and they were so tired they could hardly walk. 
There is nothing to fear from Hooty the Owl, because he is fast asleep by this time. Old 
Man Coyote has just gone up to the Old Pasture, so there is nothing to fear from him. 
And so I believe I will just run up in the Green Forest and call on Paddy the Beaver. 
Once more Peter looked this way and that way to make sure that the way was clear, 
then off he started, lipperty, lipperty, lip, as fast as his long legs could take him. 


Farther and farther into the Green Forest scampered Peter Rabbit. It was a long 
way to the pond made by Paddy the Beaver. Peter wondered if he would find things 
much changed and what he would find Paddy doing. He didn’t for a single minute 
doubt that he would find Paddy doing something. Somehow he couldn’t think of Paddy 
as doing nothing. But when he reached the edge of the pond made by Paddy the Beaver 
not a sign of life was to be seen or heard. You see, it was a very lonely place deep in 
the Green Forest which Paddy had chosen, for he is never lonely himself. Peter stopped 
on the edge of the pond. It was smooth and hard and Peter knew that it was very, very 
slippery. Everything around was white with snow, and rising out of the pond was a 
great white mound. Peter knew this to be the house of Paddy the Beaver. 


At first Peter was very much puzzled, very much puzzled, indeed. Why wasn’t the 
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pond covered with snow when everything else was? There it was, smooth and hard and 
slippery, with not a flake of snow on it. Could it be that Paddy the Beaver had found 

a way to clear the snow off? He did such wonderful things that Peter would not have 
been in the least surprised to have found him clearing his pond of snow. But Paddy 
wasn’t to be seen, and there wasn’t any sign that he was or had been anywhere about. 
Then Peter remembered. 


“O, you stupid!” said he, talking aloud to himself. “Of course, Paddy didn’t clear 
the snow from his pond, because there hasn’t been any for him to clear away. It snowed 
before the pond froze over. My, how clear the ice is! I can see right to the bottom of the 
pond. I wonder if I can get over to Paddy’s house without falling down and bumping 
my nose? Here goes!” 


With that Peter made a long jump out on the smooth, slippery ice, slid a little way, 
slipped, tried to catch his balance, slipped again, and then suddenly his feet flew quite 
from under him, and down he went on the back of his head. 


“O! Ouch!” cried Peter, and because the bump hurt so, he wanted to dance. Just 
as if that would help it. But the very minute he began to dance his feet flew out from 
under him again just as if they didn’t belong to him, and this time Peter bumped his 
nose. “O! Ouch!” cried Peter again and tried to hold the tears back by winking very 
rapidly. “I’ve heard my mother say that there are times when the slowest way is the 
quickest, and I guess this is one of them.” With that Peter began to crawl toward 
Paddy’s house. 


STORY 626. February 11, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Climbs on Paddy’s Roof 


Very, very carefully Peter Rabbit crept across the smooth ice of Paddy the Beaver’s 
pond. Already Peter had bumped the back of his head and had bumped his nose, and 
he had no intention of getting any more bumps if he could help it. So he watched every 
step and presently without another tumble he reached Paddy’s house. Once the Winter 
before Peter had visited the house of Jerry Muskrat out in the Smiling Pool’, so he 
thought he knew just what to expect. But he found that he didn’t know as much as he 
thought he did. The fact is that while Paddy’s house was very like Jerry’s in some ways, 
in others it was very different. It had been no trouble at all to jump up on the roof of 
Jerry’s house, but Peter went three times around Paddy’s house before he found a place 
where he could scramble up, and even then, he slipped and scraped his shins. 


But he reached the top at last, and there sat down to get his breath. And while 
he panted for breath Peter looked around, and suddenly his heart gave a great jump. 
Someone else had been before him on the roof of Paddy’s house, and Peter had only to 
glance at one of the footprints in the snow to know who that somebody was. It was Old 
Man Coyote. There was no doubt about it. Old Man Coyote certainly had been on the 
roof of Paddy’s house, and, more than this, he had tried to tear the roof open. Yes, sir, 
that is just what he had tried to do. Peter could tell that by the way the snow was dug 
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up. But the snow was all he had been able to dig, for the mud of the roof was as hard as 
stone. You see Paddy had put that mud there all wet and ready to freeze the very night 
that Jack Frost had arrived, and Jack Frost had made it so hard that Old Man Coyote 
might have worn his claws quite off without being able to make the teeniest, weeniest 
hole in Paddy’s roof. 


Peter grinned as he thought of how Old Man Coyote must have lost his temper 
when he was so near to Paddy the Beaver, and still could not get at him. He knew he 
had lost his temper by the way in which the snow was kicked about. 


“And I don’t suppose Paddy was the least mite scared,” thought Peter. “It must be 
great to have a house that no one can break into. I wonder how it would seem. I believe 
that someday I will build a house myself.” 


How Peter’s friends would laugh if they could have known that such an idea ever 
entered happy-go-lucky Peter Rabbit’s head. But Peter didn’t think about it very long. 
He is like a great many other people—he no sooner gets one idea in his head than he 
lets another in to crowd the first one out, and so none of them ever amount to anything. 
You see he hasn’t learned yet that one good idea worked out is worth more than all 
other ideas together that are not worked out. So he goes on having great ideas and 
doing nothing with them, and this is what makes him happy go lucky, without a real 
house and never knowing just where the next meal is coming from. 


Now, as Peter sat on the roof it seemed to him that he could smell Paddy the 
Beaver. Yes, sir, that’s the way it seemed. He wriggled and wriggled his wabbly nose 
and sniffed and sniffed. There could be no doubt about it! He certainly did smell Paddy 
the Beaver. Peter’s long ears stood straight up in surprise and he looked this way and 
looked that way and every minute grew more puzzled. It was just as if Paddy was right 
close at hand, and yet all Peter could see was a great white still world in which he 
seemed to be the only thing alive. Of course, Peter had thought right away that Paddy 
might be in his house, but how could the smell of him come through that thick hard 
roof which even Old Man Coyote couldn’t break through? This was too much for Peter 
and he just had to believe that Paddy was somewhere outside until—well, until he just 
happened to discover something. It was where the smell came from. 


STORY 627. February 12, 1914 
What Peter Rabbit Found 


Every day learn something new; 
That’s the only way to do. 


Peter Rabbit found that out a long, long time ago. It is one reason he is so curious 
about everything. The trouble with Peter is that when he learns something new today 
he straightway forgets what he learned yesterday, and, of course, this is no way to do. 
Peter has to learn a lesson a great many times before it will stick in that queer little 
head of his, and so sometimes he gets into the same kind of trouble over and over 
again. Now Reddy Fox never has to have more than one lesson. He never forgets, and 
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this is why this is why everybody thinks him so smart. 


Peter was learning something new and very interesting now as he sat on top of the 
house of Paddy the Beaver. It was how Paddy got air to breathe. You see, ever since 
Peter had climbed up on the roof, he had smelled Paddy the Beaver, smelled him so 
strong that it had seemed as if Paddy must be right close to him. Peter had sniffed and 
sniffed. There could be no doubt, not the least, teeny, weeny bit, that he smelled Paddy. 
You know every one of the little forest and meadow people has a smell just his own. 


A little of it is left in their footsteps and it is by this that they track one another and 
know where to find each other. 


Peter knew right away that he smelled Paddy the Beaver, but where under the sun 
could Paddy be? He looked and he looked and he looked and then just as he was giving 
up hope of finding out anything he made a discovery. What was it? Why it was that 
right in the very middle of the roof where Old Man Coyote had dug away the snow 
and tried to break in were tiny little holes that went down between the sticks of which 
the roof was made, and out of these tiny holes was coming the warm air which Paddy 
had breathed and which brought up with it the strong smell of Paddy himself. Peter 
chuckled as he thought of how that smell must have set Old Man Coyote almost crazy, 
for he knew that in the Winter, Old Man Coyote, like Reddy and Granny Fox, must 
often go hungry. 


“T wish I could have seen him trying to dig his way in and not being able to, and 
all the time smelling Paddy just as I do now,” thought Peter. “My, but Paddy is smart! 
Yes, sir, he is smart. Why, it must be that he gets fresh air to breathe through these 
little holes, and all the time I’ve been wondering how he could live in a house without 
any opening except under water. He plastered the side walls and most of the roof with 
mud, which Jack Frost has frozen as hard as stone, but right where these little holes 
are there isn’t any mud, and it must be that he left it this way just so that the air could 
get through. Now, I wonder how he knew enough to do that. I wouldn’t have thought 
anything about it.” 


And this is quite true, for Peter never thinks ahead. That is why he is so happy go 
lucky. He says that thinking ahead makes his head ache. And so he takes things as they 
come, stuff’s himself when there is plenty to eat, and goes hungry when there isn’t; 
gets out of one scrape only to tumble right into another; gets a terrible fright and forgets 
all about it three minutes after it is over. Nothing worries Peter for very long. So it is no 
wonder that it was hard work for him to understand how anyone could be so thoughtful 
of the future and work so hard to prepare for it as does Paddy the Beaver. 


STORY 628. February 13, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Tries to Scare Paddy the Beaver 


Peter Rabbit loves to joke, 
And his jokes are funny, 
For quite often it turns out 
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That the joke’s on Bunny. 


That is the way it turned out when he tried to play a joke on Paddy the Beaver. 
Fortunately Peter can laugh quite as heartily at a joke on himself as on anyone else, 
which is the way it should be, and to this day whenever he thinks of this particular joke 
he has a good laugh all to himself. You see, it was this way: Peter was sitting on the 
roof of Paddy’s house. He had got there by crossing the ice that covered Paddy’s Pond, 
and as he sat there, he suddenly remembered how the Winter before he had climbed up 
on the roof of Jerry Muskrat’s house in the Smiling Pool and had given Jerry a terrible 
fright by jumping on the roof'®. Jerry had thought that it was Farmer Brown’s boy 
trying to break in, and had swum under the ice to the safety of his castle in the bank of 
the Smiling Pool. Why not play the same joke on Paddy the Beaver? 


Peter chuckled at the thought. How everybody would laugh when they heard 
that such a big, strong fellow as Paddy the Beaver had been frightened by little Peter 
Rabbit! Now, you know Peter is a famous thumper. With those big strong legs of his he 
can thump very hard. Indeed, that is the way he signals to his friends. He was sure that 
Paddy was in his snug chamber just under the roof, for the smell of Beaver came up 
very strong through the tiny air holes Paddy had left in the very top of his roof for fresh 
air. So he drew himself up and thumped three times as hard as ever he could. Then he 
rushed to look over the edge to see if Paddy was swimming away under the ice in a 
great fright as Jerry Muskrat did. 


Now, Peter forgot one thing. He forgot that Paddy’s house wasn’t low and rough 
like Jerry Muskrat’s, but was high, with a rounding roof which was very smooth and 
slippery with frozen snow in places. He was in such a hurry to see Paddy swim under 
the ice that he didn’t think of anything else and he rushed to one of the smoothest, most 
slippery places on the whole roof. His long legs flew from under him and down that 
slippery roof he shot on his back, his legs kicking foolishly. 


Thump! Peter had landed on the hard ice below and it seemed to him that he lost 
every bit of breath in his body. For a minute he just lay where he fell, kicking feebly 
and gasping for breath. “Ouch! O! O! Ouch!” cried Peter when he could catch breath 
enough. “Ouch!” he cried again as he slowly got to his feet and felt himself all over to 
see if any bones were broken. 


“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” laughed a harsh voice right overhead. “How’s the sliding. 
Peter Rabbit? Do it again. Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 


Peter looked up. There was Blacky the Crow, who had just happened to be flying 
over as Peter slipped. Peter blinked his eyes rapidly to keep back the tears, for that 
bump on the hard ice had hurt. Then he smiled manfully, for it is always better to smile 
than to cry, and, besides, Peter realized that the joke was on himself instead of on 
Paddy the Beaver. 


“The sliding’s fine, Blacky. Come on and try it!” said he. 
“No, I thank you, Peter. I’d rather watch you. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” 


10 1913, STORY 285. 
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STORY 629. February 14, 1914 
Peter Sees Paddy the Beaver After All 


Peter Rabbit sat on the ice close by the house of Paddy the Beaver, and Peter 
felt very sore and very foolish. You see, he had tried to play a joke on Paddy. He had 
climbed up on the roof of Paddy’s house, and by thumping on it as only Peter or his 
cousin, Jumper the Hare, can thump, had tried to frighten Paddy to make him think 
that someone was trying to break in. But he had lost his balance and had slid down the 
steep, slippery roof faster than Little Joe Otter ever slid down one of his slippery slides 
and had landed on the hard ice with a bump that knocked all the breath from his body. 


“O, dear,” muttered Peter, as he felt of his bruises. “O, dear. Whatever made me 
think of trying to play such a joke? And I don’t even know whether I scared Paddy or 
not. I— I—guess that such jokes don’t pay.” 


For once Peter was just exactly right. Jokes that frighten other people are not really 
jokes at all, but just mean tricks, and as Peter sat there nursing his bumps, he began to 
understand this. After a little he started for the Green Forest, and Peter limped. Yes, sir, 
Peter limped. You see, he had so many bumps and bruises that he felt lame all over. He 
didn’t feel good a bit. He knew that Blacky the Crow, who had seen him tumble, would 
tell all the other little people, and that he never would hear the end of it. Everybody 
would laugh at him and tease him. No, Peter didn’t feel one bit good. 


He had gone but a few steps when he happened to look down through the clear ice. 
He forgot how lame and sore he was and gave a frightened jump. There was a great, 
strange-looking creature coming straight toward him, and it startled him so that for a 
minute he quite forgot that it was under the ice, and so, of course, couldn’t harm him if 
it wanted to. 


“O!” exclaimed Peter, and made ready to run. Then in a flash it came to him who 
it might be. He bent forward and looked eagerly. Yes, it was Paddy the Beaver, and he 
was swimming under the ice straight toward his house. In his mouth was a little log of 
wood. Peter looked in the direction from which Paddy had come, and there just above 
the ice were some small twigs. Then Peter remembered how in the Fall he had watched 
Paddy store a great pile of aspen logs and branches out of his pond and how Paddy had 
told him that that was his storehouse of Winter food. It must be that Paddy had been 
out after his dinner, and was taking that little log to his house to strip off the bark which 
he so dearly loves, and eat it in comfort in his snug chamber above the water where 
nothing could disturb him. 


Peter turned back to watch Paddy, but Paddy had disappeared. All Peter saw was 
a little bubble of air rising close to Paddy’s house, and by that he knew that Paddy was 
inside. Peter scratched his head thoughtfully. 


“Why,” said he, “it must be that Paddy wasn’t in his house at all when I tried to 
scare him. Serves me right, I guess, for trying to play such a joke.” Then, as he thought 
of how queer Paddy had looked under the ice, and of how all the long Winter he lived 
in the darkness of his wonderful house, only coming out to swim under the ice for his 
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food, a funny look crept over Peter’s face. “It’s queer how some people do live in this 
world,” he muttered. 


And in his snug, warm chamber Paddy the Beaver was thinking of Peter Rabbit, 
and how Peter had no snug, warm house and no food supply, but must hunt day by day, 
no matter what the weather, to get enough to eat. 


“Tt’s queer,” said Paddy the Beaver, “how some folks do live in this world.” 


STORY 630. February 16, 1914 


Peter Rabbit’s Valentines. 


Peter Rabbit was so full of a brand-new idea that he could hardly sit still. It had 
come to him all in a flash. Ever so many times he jumped up and kicked his long heels 
together, which is a way he does when something tickles him. Then he set down in the 
dear Old Briar Patch to wait for jolly, round, red Mr. Sun to pull his rosy blankets over 
him and go to bed behind the Purple Hills. It seemed to Peter that Mr. Sun never would 
go to bed. He began to suspect that Mr. Sun was staying up later than usual purposely 
to tease him. You see, he quite forgot that Mr. Sun stayed up a little later each day at 
this time of year. 


But at last, with a final jolly wink Mr. Sun disappeared behind the Purple Hills, 
the happy little stars came out one by one and twinkled down at Peter, and then after a 
little the silvery light of the moon stole softly over the snow-covered Green Meadows 
and crept a little way into the Green Forest. This was what Peter was waiting for, for he 
dearly loves the moonlight. He kicked up his heels and away he went, lipperty, lipperty, 
lip. Presently he came to a little round hole in the snow, on one edge of which a brown 
golden-rod stalk thrust its way up. Peter knew who had made that hole. It was Danny 
Meadow Mouse, and the brown stalk was Danny’s ladder to reach the top of the snow. 
Peter chuckled and then he did a very funny thing; he ran around that hole of Danny’s 
in a very queer way, and with every jump he left his funny footprints, two long marks 
and two dots, in the soft snow. When he got back to where he had started from, close 
by the little hole he sat up and looked at his own tracks. 


“That will do,” said Peter with a satisfied chuckle, and hurried on. Presently he 
came to Jimmy Skunk’s house, and there he ran around on the snow in the same queer 
way as before and scampered off still chuckling. He did it all over again at the foot of 
Unc’ Billy Possum’s hollow tree and at the foot of Bobby Coon’s tree, and at the foot of 
the tree of Prickly Porky the Porcupine. Then he raced over to the Smiling Pool, which 
smiled no longer because it was frozen hard, and there Peter ran in the same queer way 
around the house of Jerry Muskrat, and then sat down on Jerry’s roof to rest. 


“Tt’s great fun,” thought Peter. “I wonder if Reddy Fox is at home. I believe I’ll go 


” 


see. 


He hurried over toward the house of Reddy Fox and as he drew near, he was very 
careful and watchful and ready to run his fastest if he should see Reddy. But Reddy 
wasn’t to be seen, and presently Peter found Reddy’s footprints and knew that Reddy 
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was off hunting. Then Peter chuckled again and ran around Reddy’s house in the same 
queer way as before, after which he scampered back to the dear Old Briar Patch. 


And in the morning, when jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun climbed up in the blue, blue 
sky he looked down and smiled and smiled and smiled, for this is what he saw: At each 
place where Peter Rabbit had run in that queer way was a big heart made of Peter’s 
funny footprints in the soft, white snow. Of course, he knew what they were, and you 
know. They were Peter’s valentine". 


(Bedtime Story Calendar, # 7) 
STORY 631. February 17, 1914 


Old Granny Fox is Caught Napping. 


There is a saying among the little people of Green Meadows and it is something 
like this: 


You must your eyes wide open keep 
To catch Old Granny Fox asleep. 


Of course, this means that Granny Fox is, so smart and clever and so always on the 
watch that you must be very smart indeed to fool her or get ahead of her. Reddy Fox is 
smart, but not so smart as Granny Fox. You see, he hasn’t lived as long, and so there is 
much that Granny Fox has learned but which Reddy Fox knows little about as yet. 


But even the smartest people are caught napping sometimes. Yes, sir, they will be 
careless sometimes. It was that way with Granny Fox. She had become so accustomed 
to thinking that she was smarter than anyone else, unless it was Old Man Coyote, that 
she actually made herself believe that no one was smart enough to ever surprise her. 
Now you know when people get to thinking that they are the very smartest in all the 
world they are quite like Peter Rabbit when he made ready to jump out on the smooth 
ice of Paddy the Beaver’s pond” instead of stepping on it very carefully; they are 
getting ready for a fall. That was just the way with Old Granny Fox. 


You see, Granny had lived near Farmer Brown’s so long, and had been hunted so 
much by Farmer Brown’s boy and Bowser the Hound that she had got the idea in her 
head that no matter what she did they would not be able to catch her, and so at last she 
grew careless. Now, on the edge of the Green Forest was a warm, sunny knoll, which, 
you know, is a sort of a little hill. It overlooked the Green Meadows, and was quite the 
most pleasant and comfortable place for a nap ever was, Old Granny Fox took sun-naps 
there very often. It was her favorite resting place. When Bowser the Hound had found 
her tracks, and had chased her until she was tired of running, she would play a sharp 
trick to make Bowser lose her tracks, and then she would hurry straight to this sunny 
knoll to rest and grin to herself at her own smartness. 


Now it happens that she did this one day in Winter when there was fresh snow on 


11 Burgess’s holiday stories were more likely to feature more anthropomorphic behavior 
than usual. 
12 Changed to Smiling Pool in book version. 
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the ground, and, of course, everywhere she put a foot down she left a print in the snow. 
And where she curled up in the sun, she left the print of her body. They were very plain 
to see, were those prints, and Farmer Brown’s boy saw them. Yes, sir, Farmer Brown’s 
boy saw them. He just happened to be passing through that part of the Green Forest late 
that afternoon and saw Granny’s footprints. Just for fun he followed them, and so came 
to the sunny knoll, Granny had left some time before, but right away Farmer Brown’s 
boy saw the print of her body where she had taken her nap, and he knew what it meant. 
He grinned, and Granny would have felt uncomfortable if she could have seen that grin. 


“So,” said he, “this is where you rest, old Mrs. Fox, after running Bowser almost 
off his feet! I think we’ll give you a surprise one of these days.” 


The next day Farmer Brown’s boy sent Bowser the Hound to hunt for Old Granny 
Fox, and it was not long before Bowser’s great deep voice told all the world that he had 
found her tracks. Farmer Brown’s boy grinned just as he had the day before. Then he 
took his terrible gun and hid under some pine boughs right near the sunny knoll. 


He waited patiently a long, long time. Then out of the Green Forest came Granny 
Fox, and she was grinning, for once more she had fooled Bowser the Hound, and now 
she could take a nap in peace. Still grinning she turned around two or three times to 
make herself comfortable, and then curled up to enjoy a nap. And just a little way off 
behind the pine boughs sat Farmer Brown’s boy grinning as he patted his terrible gun. 
At last, he had caught Old Granny Fox napping. 


(Significantly edited for Old Granny Fox, Chapter 6) 


STORY 632. February 18, 1914 
Old Granny Fox Has a Bad Dream. 


Old Granny Fox was dreaming. Yes, sir, she was dreaming. There she lay curled 
up on the little knoll which, you know, is a sort of little hill, fast asleep and dreaming. 
The little knoll overlooked the Green Meadows, and it was a favorite napping place for 
Granny Fox. You see, jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun used to pour his warmest rays down 
right there so that it was a very comfortable place indeed. So when Granny was tired 
she often would slip over there for a little short nap and sun bath. 


This morning Granny was unusually tired. She had been out all the night before, 
and then before she could reach home, Bowser the Hound had found her tracks, and, 
of course, she couldn’t go home then because that would tell Bowser right where she 
lived. So she had led Bowser far away across the fields and through the woods, and 
then after a while she played a smart trick which mixed her tracks up so that Bowser 
could no longer follow them, and while he was snuffing and sniffing as he tried to find 
out with his wonderful nose where Granny Fox had gone to, she trotted back through 
the Green Forest to the sunny knoll, and there she curled up to rest. And right away she 
fell asleep. 


Now Granny Fox, like most of the other little people of the Green Meadows and 
the Green Forest, sleeps with her ears wide open. Her eyes may be closed, but her ears 
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are on guard, and at the least unusual sound open fly her eyes and she is all ready to 
run. If it wasn’t for the way her sharp ears keep guard, she wouldn’t dare take naps 
right in broad daylight. If ever you want to catch a Fox asleep you mustn’t make the 
teeniest, weeniest noise. 


Now, Old Granny Fox had no sooner closed her eyes than she began to dream, 
and the dream was a very bad one. Yes, indeed, it was a very bad dream. It seemed to 
Granny as if Bowser the Hound was smarter than she ever had known him to be before, 
and not one of all the tricks she knew fooled him at all. He kept getting nearer and 
nearer and nearer, until it seemed as if his great voice sounded right at her very heels, 
and she was so tired that it didn’t seem as if she could take another step. Now all this 
was a dream, you know, but dreams sometimes seem very real, and this was the way it 
was with Old Granny Fox. It seemed to her that Bowser’s great jaws were just going to 
close on her to shake her to death’. 


“O! O!” cried Granny, and waked herself up. Her eyes flew open and she gave a 
great sigh of relief to find that her terrible fright was only a bad dream and that she was 
curled up right on the familiar old sunny knoll. 


She smiled to think what a fright she had had, and then—well, then Old Granny 
Fox didn’t know whether she was awake or still dreaming. No, sir, for a minute she 
didn’t know whether what she saw was real or a part of that dreadful dream. You see, 
she was staring right straight into the face of Farmer Brown’s boy and into the muzzle 
of his dreadful gun. 


For just a few seconds she didn’t move. She couldn’t, because she was too 
frightened to. Then she knew that it was real and not a dream at all. Farmer Brown’s 
boy had been hiding behind some pine boughs close by, and for once in her life she had 
been caught napping. Poor Old Granny Fox! She hadn’t the least hope in the world. 
Farmer Brown’s boy had only to fire his dreadful gun and that would be the end of her. 


(Significantly edited for Old Granny Fox, Chapter 7) 


STORY 633. February 19, 1914. 


What Farmer Brown’s Boy Did to Granny Fox 


Poor old Granny Fox! She had thought that she had been in tight places before, but 
never, never had she been in such a tight place as this. There stood Farmer Brown’s boy 
looking along the barrel of his dreadful gun straight at her, and only such a very, very 
little distance away! It wasn’t of the least bit of use to run. That dreadful gun would go 
“Bang!” and that would be the end of Granny Fox, and she knew it. 


For a few seconds she stood staring at Farmer Brown’s boy too frightened to move 
or even think. Then she began to wonder why that dreadful gun didn’t go off. She was 
sure that it would at the first step she took. And yet she didn’t dare stand there. 


How could Farmer Brown’s boy do such a dreadful thing? Somehow his freckled 
face didn’t look so cruel. He was even beginning to grin. That must be because he had 
13 Compare to Bowser’s dream. 1913, STORY 434. 
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caught her napping and knew that she couldn’t get away from him this time as she had 
so many times before. “O!” sobbed Granny under her breath. 


And right then at that very minute Farmer Brown’s boy did something. Yes, sir, he 
did something to Old Granny Fox. What do you think it was? No, he didn’t shoot her. 
He didn’t fire his dreadful gun. What do you think he did do? Why, he tossed a handful 
of snow at Granny Fox and shouted “Boo!” That’s what he did and all he did, except to 
laugh as Granny gave a great leap and then made those black legs of hers fly as never 
before. 


Every instant she expected to hear that dreadful gun, as she had heard it many 
times before when it was fired at someone else, and it seemed as if her heart would 
burst with fright as she ran. But the gun didn’t bang, and after a little when she felt 
quite sure that she was safe she turned to look over her shoulder. Farmer Brown’s boy 
was standing right where she had last seen him and was laughing harder than ever. Yes, 
sir, he was laughing, and though Granny Fox didn’t think so, his laugh was good to 
hear, for it was good-natured and merry and all that an honest laugh should be. 


“Go it, Granny! Go it!” he shouted. “And the next time you are tempted to steal 
my chickens just remember that I caught you napping and let you off when I might 
have shot you as easily as could be. Just that remember Granny Fox, and leave my 
chickens alone.” 


Now it happened that Tommy Tit, the Chickadee, had seen all that happened, and 
he fairly bubbled over with joy. “Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! It’s just as I said, Farmer 
Brown’s boy isn’t bad at all. He’d be friends with everyone if everyone would let him 
he cried. 
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“Maybe, maybe,” grumbled Sammy Jay, who also had seen all that had happened, 
“but he’s altogether too smart for me to trust. O my! O my! What news this will be 
to tell! Old Granny Fox will never hear the end of it. If ever she boasts again of how 
smart she is all we will have to do is to remind her of the time when Farmer Brown’s 
boy caught her napping. Ho, ho, ho! I must hurry along and find my cousin, Blacky the 
Crow, and tell him.” And, still chuckling, he hurried away. 


As for Old Granny Fox, she feared Farmer Brown’s boy more than ever, not 
because of what he had done to her, but because of what he had not done. You see, 
nothing would have made her believe that he would like to be her friend. She thought 
he had let her get away just to show her that he was smarter than she and could get her 
when he pleased, and instead of thankfulness in her heart, hate and fear filled it. You 
know— 


People who themselves do ill 
For others seldom have good will 


(Old Granny Fox, Chapter 8, “What Farmer Brown’s Boy Did.”) 
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STORY 634. February 20, 1914 
Reddy Fox Hears About Granny Fox 


Sammy Jay hurried through the Green Forest chuckling as he flew. Sammy was 
brimming over with the news he had to tell, how Old Granny Fox had been caught 
napping by Farmer Brown’s boy. Sammy wouldn’t have believed it if anyone had told 
him, but he had seen it himself, and it tickled him almost to pieces to think that Granny 
Fox, whom everybody thought so sly and clever and smart, had been caught actually 
asleep by the one whom she was most afraid of, but at whom she always had turned up 
her nose. 


Presently Sammy spied Reddy Fox trotting along the Lone Little Path. Reddy 
was forever boasting of how smart Granny Fox was. He had boasted of it so much that 
everybody was sick of hearing him. Sammy chuckled harder than ever when he saw 
Reddy. He hid in a thick hemlock tree, and as Reddy passed Sammy shouted: 


If P’'d such a stupid old granny 

As some folks who think they are smart, 
I never would boast of my granny, 

But would live by myself quite apart. 


Reddy looked up angrily. He couldn’t see Sammy Jay, but he knew Sammy’s 
voice. Of course, it was foolish, very foolish of him to be angry, and still more foolish 
of him to show his anger. If he had stopped a minute to think he would have known 
Sammy was saying such a mean, provoking thing just to make him angry and that the 
angrier he grew the better pleased Sammy Jay would be. But like a great many people 
he let his temper get the better of his common sense. 


“Who says Granny Fox is stupid?” he snarled. 
“T do,” replied Sammy promptly. “I say she is stupid.” 


“She’s smarter than anybody else in the Green Forest or on the Green Meadows. 
She’s smarter than anybody else in the whole world!” boasted Reddy, and he really 
meant it. You see, he had quite forgotten how Old Man Coyote had several times 
proved himself smarter than Granny Fox". 


“She isn’t smart enough to fool Farmer Brown’s boy,” said Sammy. 


“What’s that? Has anything happened to Granny Fox?” Reddy forgot his anger in a 
sudden great fear. Could she have been shot by Farmer Brown’s boy? 


“Nothing much, only Farmer Brown’s boy caught her napping,” replied Sammy, 
and chuckled so that Reddy heard him. 


“T don’t believe it!” snapped Reddy. “I don’t believe it! Nobody ever caught 
Granny napping and nobody ever will.” 


“T don’t care whether you believe it or not; it’s so, for I saw him,” retorted Sammy. 


14 This reference was eliminated from book version. 
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“You—you—you—” 


“Go ask Tommy Tit the Chickadee if it isn’t true. He saw him, too,” interrupted 
Sammy. 


“Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! It’s so, and Farmer Brown’s boy let her run away 
without shooting at her,” said a new voice. It was Tommy Tit himself. 


Reddy didn’t know what to think or what to say. He just couldn’t believe it, and 
yet he had never known Tommy Tit to tell an untruth. Then Tommy Tit and Sammy Jay 
told him all about what they had seen and Reddy had to believe it in spite of himself. 
He started off to hunt up Granny and ask her about it. Then a sudden thought popped 
into his head and he changed his mind. 


“T won’t say a thing about it until some time when Granny scolds me for being 
careless and then [ll see what she has to say. I guess she won’t scold so much after 
this.” Reddy grinned, which wasn’t a bit nice of him. Instead of being sorry that 
Granny Fox had had such a fright he was already planning how he would get even 
when she scolded him for his own carelessness. 


(Old Granny Fox, Chapter 9) 


STORY 635. February 21, 1914 
Reddy Fox is Impudent 


Reddy Fox is headstrong and like most headstrong people is given to thinking that 
his way is best. He is smart, is Reddy Fox. Yes, indeed, Reddy, is very, very smart. 
He has to be in order to live. But a great deal of what he knows he learned from Old 
Granny Fox. She began teaching him when he was so little that he used to tumble over 
his own feet. It was Granny who taught him how to hunt, and how to fool Bowser the 
Hound, and that it was best never to steal chickens near the place where you live, but to 
go a long way off for them. 


It was she who taught him how to use his sharp, little black nose to follow the 
tracks of foolish or careless young rabbits, and how to catch meadow mice under the 
snow. In fact, there is very little that Reddy knows that he didn’t learn from Granny 
Fox. 


But as he grew bigger and bigger until he was quite as big as Granny herself he 
forgot this, and grew to have a good opinion of himself, and to think that he knew all 
there was to know. So sometimes when he would do foolish or careless things and 
Granny Fox would scold him and tell him that he was big enough to know better he 
would sulk and go off muttering to himself. But he never quite dared to be disrespectful 
to Granny, and this, of course, was quite as it should be. 


“Tf only I could catch Granny doing something foolish or careless,” he would often 
say to himself. But he never could, and he had begun to think that he never would. But 
now, at last, Granny Fox had been careless. She had allowed Farmer Brown’s boy to 
catch her napping. Sammy Jay and Tommy Tit the Chickadee had seen it all and had 
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told him about it. How he did wish that he had been there to see it himself. Anyway, he 
knew all about it, and the next time Granny tried to punish him or said anything sharp 
about his carelessness he would have something to say back. Yes, sir, Reddy Fox was 
deliberately planning to talk back, which is always disrespectful to one’s elders. 


At last the chance came. Reddy did a thing that no wise fox ever will do. He went 
two nights in succession to the same henhouse and the second time he barely escaped 
being shot. Old Granny Fox found out about it—how, Reddy didn’t know, but she did 
and she gave Reddy such a scolding as even her sharp tongue had seldom given him. 


“You're the stupidest fox I ever heard of,” scolded Granny. 
“T’m no more stupid than you are!” snapped Reddy. 
“What’s that?” demanded Granny. “What’s that you said?” 


“T said ’m no more stupid than you are, and I hope I’m not so stupid. I know 
better than to take a nap in broad daylight right under the nose of Farmer Brown’s boy.” 
Reddy grinned in the most impudent way as he said this. 


Granny’s eyes snapped. Then things happened. Reddy was cuffed this way and 
cuffed that way until it seemed to him as if the air was full of black paws every one of 
which landed on his head or face with a sting that made him whimper and put his tail 
between his legs and finally to howl. 


“There!” cried Granny, when she had to stop because she was quite out of breath. 
“Perhaps that will teach you to be respectful to your elders! I was careless and stupid, 
and I’m perfectly willing to admit it because it taught me a lesson. I'll never be caught 
that way again. Wisdom is often gained through mistakes, but never when one is not 
willing to admit the mistake. No fox lives long who makes the same mistake twice, 
and foxes who are impudent to their elders come to no good end. I’ve got a fat goose 
hidden away for supper, but you’ll get none of it.” 


“J—] wish I’d never heard of Granny’s mistake,” whined Reddy to himself as he 
went supperless to bed. 


“You ought to wish that you hadn’t been impudent,” said a small voice down 
inside of him. 


(Old Granny Fox, Chapter 10) 


STORY 636. February 23, 1914 
Mrs. Grouse in Trouble 


Mrs. Grouse is one of the little people of the Green Forest who always mind 
their own business. She never interferes with other people, and so she is very much 
respected and very much liked by her neighbors. But Mrs. Grouse has her troubles. O, 
my, yes. Most of us do. In the Summer she has to watch out for her large family, and 
a large family always means a great deal of worry. In the Fall men with dreadful guns 
are forever hunting for her, and she has to be always on the watch to keep out of their 
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way. In the Winter food is sometimes scarce and she has to go hungry. And Summer 
and Winter she had always to watch out for Reddy and Granny Fox, Mr. Goshawk and 
Hooty the Owl, all of whom are very fond of grouse for dinner. The coming of Old 
Man Coyote to the Green Forest had added to her troubles. 


But Mrs. Grouse is very smart, and none of them had got more than one of her tail 
feathers. She felt quite able to take care of herself so far as they were concerned. The 
thing that troubled her most just now was getting enough to eat. 


You see, the Green Forest and the Green Meadows were covered deep with snow, 
and food was very, very scarce. She was able to get about very well, for Old Mother 
Nature had given her a splendid new pair of feather snowshoes, so that she could walk 
on the snow much easier than some of her neighbors. In fact, Mrs. Grouse rather liked 
the snow when it was not so deep that she could find nothing to eat. 


You see, Mrs. Grouse is not at all fond of sleeping in trees. She much prefers a 
comfortable bed on the ground. But there she always is in danger of being found by 
Reddy or Granny Fox. So she has learned to use the snow to keep her safe and warm. 
When it is bedtime she just plunges headfirst into the snow and then works along under 
it. Then if Reddy Fox should find the place where she went in and start to dig her out 
she will hear him, and with her stout wings burst out of the snow before he can reach 
her, and whirr away into the trees. 


For two or three days Mrs. Grouse had had hard work to get enough to eat. She had 
even had to leave the Green Forest, which she very much dislikes to do, and go over to 
the Old Orchard for some apple buds. She was thinking about this and wondering if she 
would have to do it the next day. It was getting dark in the Green Forest and she was 
preparing to go to bed, as usual, under the snow. It looked very much as if there would 
be more snow. Indeed, a few flakes were drifting down through the trees. 


“Well,” thought Mrs Grouse, “I will be all the safer if it does snow. It will fill 
up the hole I make.” With that she plunged headfirst into the snow and soon was 
comfortable and warm and fast asleep. 


The snow sifted down through the trees and filled up the hole she had made, Just 
as she had thought it would. But after a while the snow turned to a fine rain. Then along 
came rough Brother North Wind and Jack Frost and froze the wet snow into a hard 
crust. But Mrs. Grouse didn’t know anything about this. She was sleeping warm and 
comfortable down underneath and dreaming of a great feast of the things she likes best. 
The crust froze harder and harder. Mrs. Grouse was in trouble, very great trouble, but 
she didn’t know anything about it, and she wouldn’t until morning. 


STORY 637. February 24, 1914 
Mrs. Grouse Wakes Up. 


Harder and harder had frozen the crust over the snow in the Green Forest and 
on the Green Meadows, which were white now instead of green. But Mrs. Grouse, 
snug and warm in her bed on the ground under the snow, knew nothing of this. No, 
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Mrs. Grouse knew nothing about the crust growing harder and harder and thicker and 
thicker. You see, there had been no crust, nothing but soft snow, when she went to 

bed, and the only worry on her mind when she fell asleep had been whether or not she 
would be able to find enough to eat the next day, for food was scarce. Even this did not 
worry her a great deal, for, though she often had gone hungry, she always had managed 
to find enough to keep her alive until better times, and she had lived long enough to 
learn that good times are bound to follow bad times. When jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 
climbed out of bed the next morning and began to climb up in the blue, blue sky, he 
looked down on a very beautiful world. He couldn’t remember ever having seen it 
more beautiful. No, sir, he couldn’t. 


You see, when he went to bed the night before it had been snowing. Then the show 
had turned to rain, and after that along had come Jack Frost and frozen it as fast as it 
fell. Then in the night the clouds had disappeared and now Mr. Sun looked down on 
such a beautiful, beautiful world. Every teeniest, weeniest twig of every tree and bush 
was covered with ice, until it looked as if it were made of glass. Yes, sir, the trees of the 
Green Forest and the Old Orchard and all the other trees looked as if they were glass 
trees. They winked and twinkled and sparkled and flashed and shone whenever Mr. 
Sun’s beams touched them, and showed the most beautiful colors. And the snow on the 
ground was covered with an icy crust that glistened and flashed almost as much as did 
the trees, and that was so hard and strong that Farmer Brown’s boy could slide on it 
without once breaking through. 


Now when Mrs. Grouse waked that beautiful morning, the first thing she thought 
of was how thankful she was that no harm had come to her in the night, and that she 
hadn’t been obliged to fly for her life, as sometimes had happened when Granny or 
Reddy Fox had come along. And the next thing Mrs. Grouse thought of was something 
to eat. 


“T expect I shall have to go up to the Old Orchard for some apple buds, because 
other food is so scarce, and the sooner I go the better, for the less likely is Farmer 
Brown’s boy to see me,” said she to herself. 


So, just as she was in the habit of doing every morning after spending a night 
under the snow, she sprang upward, spreading her stout wings and expecting to make 
the snow fly in a cloud. But she didn’t. No, sir, she didn’t make the snow fly at all. 
Instead, she bumped her head. That’s what she did—bumped her head. It surprised 
her so that for a minute or two she just lay still and gasped. Then a great fright filled 
her heart. What if she couldn’t get out? The very thought frightened her still more, 
and she beat her stout wings harder than ever. But it was of no use, no use at all. She 
couldn’t break through that hard, thick crust, and she only tired herself out and bruised 
herself for nothing. Mrs. Grouse was held a prisoner by the very snow that had so often 
protected her and kept her safe from all harm. 
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STORY 638. February 25, 1914 
Mrs. Grouse Grows Hungry 


It would have been bad enough to be a prisoner under the snow crust, as Mrs. 
Grouse was, without being hungry. But Mrs. Grouse was hungry. She was dreadfully 
hungry. You see, she had not had much to eat the day before or the day before that, and 
when she had waked that morning it was with a stomach quite empty, and Mrs. Grouse 
knew that if she couldn’t get something to eat, she would soon starve to death, for the 
little people who wear feathers cannot go as long without food as some of the little 
people who wear fur. 


When Mrs. Grouse found that she couldn’t break through the crust she burrowed 
down through the soft snow to the ground once more in hope that she might find a 
few berries there or seeds or nuts or something good to eat, but there was nothing, just 
nothing at all. Of course, Mrs. Grouse couldn’t hunt much because it was too hard 
work to get through the snow. So pretty soon she gave it up and once more beat against 
that hard, cruel crust. Then she tried to make a hole through it by pecking at it with her 
stout bill. But it was of no use. And all the time she grew hungrier and hungrier. And 
she was so tired! So dreadfully tired! She would rest awhile and then she would peck. 
Then she would rest again. But each time she bravely tried to peck her way through 
that dreadful crust she was weaker than before, and she knew it. 


Now Granny and Reddy Fox were hungry also that morning. The night before 
had been a bad night for hunting, and they hadn’t found a scrap to eat. Now they were 
trotting through the Green Forest. They were cross, for it always makes them cross to 
be hungry, just as it does a great many people. Suddenly Granny Fox stopped short 
and cocked up her sharp little ears. What was that? Tap, tap, tap. Softly Granny tiptoed 
forward, with Reddy right at his heels. Tap, tap, tap. Granny knew instantly what it 
meant, and her yellow eyes gleamed. Mrs. Grouse was there, caught under the crust. 
Granny sprang with all her weight right on the spot from which the tapping came. She 
expected to break right through and seize Mrs. Grouse. But that was the time that Old 
Granny Fox was fooled. She didn’t break through. No, sir, she didn’t break through, not 
even when Reddy jumped with her. 


The crust was too hard. Of course, the tapping had stopped. There wasn’t a sound 
to tell that anyone was under that crust. But this didn’t fool old Granny Fox. She knew 
perfectly well that Mrs. Grouse was there and was keeping still. And so she was. Mrs. 
Grouse had heard Granny and Reddy Fox and she knew just what they were trying to 
do. She didn’t know whether to hope that they wouldn’t be able to break through the 
crust or hope that they would. Perhaps if she was all ready to fly, she might get away if 
they broke through. 


But they didn’t break through and they couldn’t dig through, although they tried 
very hard. Finally, they gave up in disgust and trotted away, still hungry and more cross 
than they were in the first place. Of course, it was most provoking to be so close to a 
good dinner and not be able to get it. 
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But poor Mrs. Grouse was no better off than before. She was so tired and 
frightened and hungry and weak that it began to seem to her as if there wasn’t the least 
bit of hope in the world. But there was. There is always hope, even when there doesn’t 
seem to be. It was so now. Mrs. Grouse was in terrible trouble, but she was going to get 
out of it, even if she didn’t know how. Yes, sir, help was coming to her right when she 
least expected it. 


STORY 639. February 26, 1914 
Peter Rabbit and Mr. Sun Try to Help 


It was only a little while after Granny Fox and Reddy Fox had given up trying to 
break through the snow crust at the place where poor Mrs. Grouse was a prisoner that 
Peter Rabbit came hopping along. Peter was going slowly, for he found it very slippery, 
and he had no mind to tumble. He was thinking how very, very beautiful the world 
was that morning, all sparkling and flashing as if everything in it were made of glass. 
Suddenly he heard a feeble tap, tap, tap. 


“What’s that?” exclaimed Peter, and sat up with his long ears held very straight 
that he might hear better. There it was again—tap, tap, tap. It seemed to come from 
under the snow crust off to one side. Peter approached the place very cautiously. He 
wasn’t quite certain whether to be afraid or not. It was very curious! He hopped a step 
nearer. Yes indeed, it certainly was very curious. He hopped another step nearer. Then, 
all in a flash, he knew what that tapping meant. How he knew he couldn’t have said. 
He just knew, that was all. It was Mrs. Grouse caught under that great, thick, hard snow 
crust. 


Right away Peter thumped back, as only Peter can thump. Mrs. Grouse heard and 
somehow it comforted her to know that he was there, although she couldn’t see him or 
talk to him. She pecked at the cruel crust once more, but she was so tired and weak that 
her taps were very feeble. But Peter was listening with all his might, and right away he 
thumped back. It was his way of telling Mrs. Grouse that a friend was close by and to 
keep up courage. 


Then Peter did some hard thinking. What could he do to help Mrs. Grouse? He 
knew perfectly what had happened to her and what a dreadful fix she was in. “Why, if 
she doesn’t get out pretty quick, she will starve to death, and that would be perfectly 
dreadful!” he exclaimed. “I must do something.” 


Then Peter thumped as hard as ever he could. He thumped and thumped and 
thumped and thumped, hoping that he could break through the crust. But he couldn’t, 
and when he was quite out of breath from thumping so fast and so hard, he stopped to 
rest and think. 


Now, all this time jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun had been looking down from the 
blue, blue sky and smiling his broadest, for the Green Forest and the Green Meadows 
were very beautiful to look at. He had seen Reddy and Granny Fox try to break through 
the snow crust to get Mrs. Grouse. Then he had watched Peter Rabbit thump and 
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thump in the very same place. Then he had guessed what was the matter. Yes, sir, he 
had guessed that someone was a prisoner under that beautiful, cruel, hard crust, and he 
thought right away of Mrs. Grouse. He hadn’t seen her that day, and he knew how she 
was in the habit of sleeping under the snow. 


“Dear me! Dear me! This will never do,” thought jolly, round bright Mr. Sun. 
“T must help Peter Rabbit set Mrs. Grouse free if she is there.” You know Mr. Sun is 
always trying to help others and bring brightness and happiness into their lives. So he 
poured his warmest beams right down on the spot where Peter had been thumping for 
he thought that he might be able to melt the icy crust so that Peter would be able to 
break through it. But though he did his best he couldn’t help much. You see, Jack Frost 
was abroad that day, and his breath was so cold that the warmest sunbeams couldn’t 
melt the icy crust. 


Peter Rabbit saw what Mr. Sun was trying to do, and he looked up and smiled. 
Then he thumped harder than ever. But after a while he saw that it wasn’t of the least 
bit of use, and his heart sank. “There isn’t anybody can break through that crust unless 
it is Farmer Brown’s boy,” said Peter to himself. Right then he had an idea. It was a 
splendid idea! You know, Peter always thinks his ideas are splendid. He jumped up in 
the air and kicked his heels together for joy. He thumped once more to let Mrs. Grouse 
know that he was trying his best, and then away he hurried, lipperty, lipperty, lip, and 
where do you think he was going? He was going straight toward Farmer Brown’s 
house. Yes, sir; Peter was going straight toward Farmer Brown’s house. He was going 
for help. 


STORY 640. February 27, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Brings Help to Mrs. Grouse 


Peter Rabbit had tried and tried to break through the hard, icy snow crust under 
which poor Mrs. Grouse was held a prisoner. At last, he had made up his mind that 
there was only one who could break through that crust and set Mrs. Grouse free, and 
that one was Farmer Brown’s boy. Right away, without stopping to think of what might 
happen to himself, Peter had started off to try to get Farmer Brown’s boy. Yes, sir, he 
had started to get the very one of whom he was most afraid. That was just like Peter. 
You know, he is im-pul-sive. That’s a big word, but it tells Just exactly what Peter is. It 
means doing things without stopping to think of what may happen, and you know that 
is Peter all over. 


So the very minute he thought of Farmer Brown’s boy he kicked his heels together 
and started off, lipperty, lipperty, lip, as fast as he could go to get him. He didn’t have 
the least idea in the world how he was going to get him. Of course, he couldn’t talk to 
him and tell him what he wanted, because Farmer Brown’s boy wouldn’t understand 
him. But this didn’t worry Peter. Little things like that never do worry Peter. Mrs. 
Grouse needed help, and Farmer Brown’s boy was the only one who could help her, 
and so Peter must get him. 


He hurried up through the Old Orchard and peeped out over the old stone wall 
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into Farmer Brown’s dooryard. There, just as he had hoped, was Farmer Brown’s boy 
at work by the wood pile. He didn’t see Peter, although Peter had hopped out in plain 
sight. Peter didn’t know just what to do. He didn’t dare go any nearer. Then, because he 
didn’t know what else to do, he thumped as only Peter can thump. Farmer Brown’s boy 
heard that thump and looked up. Of course he was surprised, very much surprised, to 
see Peter way up there in his dooryard. 


“Hello!” exclaimed Farmer Brown’s boy. “What’s brought you way up here? It 
must be that food is scarce this icy weather and you’ve come up to gnaw the bark from 
our young fruit trees. We can’t have that even if you are hungry, Mr. Rabbit. I suppose 
ought to get my gun and shoot you, but I can’t do that just because you are hungry. I 
expect I would get into mischief, too, if | was hungry and couldn’t find anything to eat. 
I guess I’Il just chase you back where you belong and give you something to keep you 
out of mischief.” 


With that Farmer Brown’s boy went into the barn. In a few minutes he came out 
with a few cabbage leaves, a turnip and a carrot and started toward Peter. Peter flopped 
back over the old stone wall and Farmer Brown’s boy followed. Peter kept just a little 
way ahead, and what do you think he did? Why, he ran on three legs, as if the other had 
been hurt. Now, Farmer Brown’s boy really is very tender-hearted, although many of 
the little forest and meadow people don’t know it. When he saw Peter limping along, 
he felt sorry, O, so sorry, for Peter. 


“You poor little rascal!” said Farmer Brown’s boy. “I ought to catch you and keep 
you safe until your leg is well. If I don’t, Reddy Fox will be sure to catch you, and that 
will be the end of you.” 


With that, Farmer Brown’s boy hurried faster and faster, as fast as he could on 
such slippery going. But Peter just kept out of reach, and so at last they came to the 
Green Forest and the place where Mrs. Grouse was a prisoner. Peter thumped hard 
three times to let her know that he back, and then he put down the foot he had been 
holding up and scampered off a little way and sat up to see what Farmer Brown’s boy 
would do. He looked at Peter as if he couldn’t quite believe what he saw. 


“You scamp!” he shouted. “I believe you have just been fooling me all the time,” 
and tossed the carrot toward Peter. 


And just that minute Farmer Brown’s boy heard something. It was a faint tap, tap, 
tap from almost under his feet. You see, poor Mrs. Grouse was still feebly trying to 
peck a way out. Farmer Brown’s boy forgot all about Peter. 


“Hello!” he exclaimed. “There is someone in trouble here.” And with his heavy 
boots he very carefully began to break the hard, icy crust. 


STORY 641. February 28, 1914 
Mrs. Grouse is Once More a Prisoner 


When Farmer Brown’s boy heard a faint tap, tap, almost under his feet down in 
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the Green Forest, where he had followed Peter Rabbit, he had guessed right away who 
it might be who was in trouble under the icy snow crust. He knew that Mrs. Grouse 
often sleeps on the ground under the snow. He knew that when he went to bed the 
night before there had been no hard, icy crust over everything, and that when he had 
awakened in the morning there had been. So Jack Frost must have made it in the night, 
and, of course, if Mrs. Grouse had been sleeping away down under the snow she would 
have known nothing about what Jack Frost had been doing until too late. So Farmer 
Brown’s boy was all ready to see a big brown bird burst out of the snow with a great 
whirr of wings as soon as he broke through the crust and go speeding off into the 
depths of the Green Forest. 


But nothing of the kind happened. No, sir; nothing of the kind happened. Farmer 
Brown’s boy broke the hard, icy crust with his great boots, taking great care not to 
stamp so hard that he would go through and hurt whoever might be underneath, but 
when the crust was broken nothing happened for a minute or two. Then there was just 
a little fluttering of brown wings. Farmer Brown’s boy stooped swiftly and lifted away 
the pieces of broken snow crust, and there lay poor Mrs. Grouse doing her best to make 
her usually stout, strong wings lift her and carry her away. But all they could do was 
to flutter helplessly. You see, poor Mrs. Grouse had been kept a prisoner so long under 
the crust with nothing to eat, she had been so terribly frightened at the thought that 
she might never be able to get out, and she had struggled so trying to break through 
that dreadful, icy crust, that she was all worn out and so weak that now she was quite 
helpless. 


Poor, poor Mrs. Grouse! It seemed to her that she had escaped one danger only to 
find herself in another danger quite as great. You know, she was like most of the other 
little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows terribly afraid of Farmer 
Brown’s boy. Hadn’t he hunted her time and time again with his terrible gun? And 
now here he was stooping over her, and she hadn’t strength enough to run, let alone 
fly! She bravely pecked at the big hand stretched out to take her up, but it was a very 
feeble peck, and Farmer Brown’s boy just laughed. He didn’t mind it at all, Then she 
closed her eyes and shivered as she felt herself lifted out of the snow. That shiver was 
partly cold and partly fright. You see food is what makes warmth in the body, and thick 
clothes simply keep that warmth in. So when there is no food to make warmth the body 
grows cold, no matter how thick a coat covers it. So Mrs. Grouse was very, very cold in 
spite of her thick cloak of feathers. 


When she was lifted up Mrs. Grouse expected something terrible to happen. But 
nothing terrible did happen. Instead, she began to feel very comfortable. That hand 
she had been so afraid of was somehow very warm, and another hand stroked her very 
gently, so gently that somehow it seemed to take away a little fear with every stroke, 
until at last she wasn’t afraid at all any more. It was very strange, but she wasn’t. She 
was a prisoner, and was being taken away from the Green Forest, and yet she wasn’t 
afraid. Instead of being terrible, Farmer Brown’s boy was very gentle and very nice. 


Sammy Jay came along just in time to see Mrs. Grouse taken away. “There goes a 
good dinner for Farmer Brown’s boy!” he screamed in his harsh, unpleasant way. 
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“No such thing!” sputtered Peter Rabbit, who had been watching all that happened. 
You know it was Peter who had led Farmer Brown’s boy to the place where Mrs. 
Grouse had been caught under the crust. “No such thing! Farmer Brown’s boy is the 
best friend she has got, so there!” 


And then Peter began to eat the good things Farmer Brown’s boy had left for him, 
and though he wondered what would happen to Mrs. Grouse, he felt sure that it would 
be nothing bad. 


STORY 642. March 2, 1914 


Sammy Jay Spreads a False Report 


Some people like to spread bad news. They had rather spread bad news than good 
news. It’s queer, but it’s so. Sammy Jay is that kind. He never seems so happy as when 
he is flying about through the Green Forest telling some dreadful news to everybody 
he meets. And this isn’t the worst of it. He doesn’t always tell the truth! He sometimes 
makes things out a great deal worse than they really are so as to make his story more 
exciting. And so it often happens that Sammy spreads false reports. You know false 
reports are stories that are not true or only partly true. 


Now, Sammy Jay had happened along just in time to see Farmer Brown’s boy 
pick up poor Mrs. Grouse after he had broken the hard, icy crust that had made her a 
prisoner underneath. She had been so weak and worn out that she could only flutter 
feebly when he had set her free, and so he had picked her up and started for home with 
her. Sammy Jay had seen this. His eyes had popped out with excitement. Here was 
great news. He couldn’t sit still a minute. And what a splendid chance to say something 
bad about Farmer Brown’s boy. Sammy never misses a chance to make trouble for 
Farmer Brown’s boy. 


So off he started as fast as he could go. The first one he met was Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel. 


“Great news! Great news!” screamed Sammy. 
“What is it?” asked Chatterer. 


“Farmer Brown’s boy has killed poor Mrs. Grouse and taken her home for his 
dinner!” cried Sammy. 


“T don’t believe it,” replied Chatterer, who right that very minute was eating nuts 
that he knew Farmer Brown’s boy had left for him. 


“You don’t have to, but that doesn’t make it that it isn’t so. I saw him do it,” 
retorted Sammy, and started on. 


Right away Chatterer lost his appetite. He didn’t know whether to believe it or 
not. He felt dreadfully sorry for Mrs. Grouse and then, too, he didn’t like to think that 
Farmer Brown’s boy would do such a dreadful thing. You see, Farmer Brown’s boy had 
been very good to him, and though he had once hated him, he rather liked him now that 
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he had come to know him, though Chatterer wouldn’t have admitted this to anybody 
for the world. O my, no! “I don’t believe it, he muttered over and over to himself. “I 
don’t believe it.” But just the same he lost his appetite. 


Presently Sammy Jay saw Reddy Fox. 
“Great news! Great news!” shrieked Sammy. 
“What is it?” demanded Reddy. 


“Farmer Brown’s boy has killed poor Mrs. Grouse and taken her home for his 
dinner,” replied Sammy. 


“How do you know?” demanded Reddy suspiciously. 
“T saw him do it,” replied Sammy. 


“T hate Farmer Brown’s boy!” growled Reddy Fox. “Mrs. Grouse belongs to me. I 
meant to have her for my dinner someday.” 


“Why didn’t you catch her then?” asked Sammy Jay slyly. 
“T would have some day,” snapped Reddy. 
“The way you have Peter Rabbit!” laughed Sammy. 


Reddy couldn’t say a word, for you know he had tried and tried to catch Peter 
Rabbit and never could. He just glared up at Sammy, who just laughed and then flew 
off to spread the dreadful news. All the rest of the day he told the same story until all 
the little people who were out that cold Winter day in the Green Forest and on the 
Green Meadows, green no longer because they were covered with snow, had heard that 
poor Mrs. Grouse had been killed by Farmer Brown’s boy. And some made very, very 
sad. And some, like Reddy and Granny Fox and Old Man Coyote, it made angry, for 
each of them had meant someday to have Mrs. Grouse for dinner themselves. And all 
the time Mrs. Grouse wasn’t dead at all, as you and I know. 


STORY 643. March 3, 1914 
Where Mrs. Grouse Was 


Sammy Jay had spread a false report all through the snow-covered Green Forest 
and over the glistening Green Meadows. He had told everyone he met that Farmer 
Brown’s boy had killed poor Mrs. Grouse and taken her home for his dinner. Now, 
it was true that he had taken her home, but it wasn’t true that he had killed her. You 
see, he had found her very weak and helpless under the hard, icy crust that Jack Frost 
had made while she was asleep down under the snow, and which she couldn’t break. 
Sammy Jay and Peter Rabbit had both seen her carried away and both knew that she 
hadn’t been killed. But it made a bigger story, a more dreadful story, to say that she had 
been killed, and Sammy Jay dearly loves to tell bad news. Besides, he is always ready 
to think evil of others. 


“Tf he didn’t kill her, then he will kill her when he gets her home,” said Sammy to 
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himself, “and so it’s all right to say that he has killed her.” 


So he flew about spreading that dreadful false story and actually enjoyed telling 
the dreadful news. 


Of course, all of the friends of Mrs. Grouse felt terribly. Some of them Peter 
Rabbit saw and he told them Sammy Jay’s story was not true—that Mrs. Grouse had 
not been killed. But he had to admit that she had been carried away by Farmer Brown’s 
boy, and to her friends this seemed almost as bad, for most of them were very much 
afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy and quite willing to believe the very worst of him. So 
they all mourned for poor Mrs. Grouse and said how dreadful and how sad it was and 
how they should miss her and how they hoped that someday something dreadful would 
happen to Farmer Brown’s boy. 


But Mrs. Grouse didn’t know anything about this. At first she had been terribly 
frightened when she had been picked up and knew that Farmer Brown’s boy held her a 
prisoner. But after a little his hands felt very warm, for she was shivering with cold, and 
they seemed very gentle. And then, she didn’t know why, she wasn’t afraid any more. 
She just cuddled right down and felt sure that nothing dreadful was going to happen. 


And nothing dreadful did happen. O, my, no! She was taken up to Farmer Brown’s 
house and right inside, where it was as warm as in Summer and where Farmer Brown’s 
boy’s mother stroked her with such gentle hands and said, “You poor, poor little bird.” 
And then when she was warm, she was taken out to the henhouse and put in a box with 
plenty of nice warm hay and there she was left with all the corn and oats and barley 
that she could eat. This was what she needed most, for you know it was because she 
had nothing to eat for so long, while she was a prisoner under that dreadful icy crust, 
that she was too weak to fly when the crust was broken. 


So she ate and ate until she could eat no more and then nestled down in the soft, 
warm hay to sleep, for she was tired, so very, very tired. And as she closed her eyes it 
seemed to her that she couldn’t remember when she had been so comfortable, certainly 
not for days and days. And she could sleep without fear of Reddy Fox or Hooty the 
Owl or any other danger. To be sure, she was a prisoner, but somehow, she didn’t mind. 
Not then, anyway. And—and—well, Farmer Brown’s boy wasn’t dreadful at all; he was 
rather nice. 


STORY 644. March 4, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Begins to Have Doubts 


Peter Rabbit had been very much excited when he had seen poor helpless Mrs. 
Grouse carried away by Farmer Brown’s boy. When he had led Farmer Brown’s boy 
to the place where Mrs. Grouse was a prisoner under the hard, icy snow-crust he had 
supposed that when he broke through it Mrs. Grouse would promptly fly away. He 
hadn’t dreamed that she was too weak to fly. And so when she had been picked up and 
carried off, Peter hadn’t known what to think. Somehow he felt quite sure that no harm 
would come to her, for ever since he had seen Tommy Tit the Chickadee eat from the 
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hand of Farmer Brown’s boy Peter had thought more kindly of him. And then, too, 
during these hard times when food was so hard to find Farmer Brown’s boy had left 
cabbage leaves and turnips and carrots where Peter Rabbit could find them. No, he 
couldn’t believe that any harm was going to come to Mrs. Grouse and he said as much 
to everyone who repeated to him the dreadful, false story Sammy Jay had told of how 
Mrs. Grouse had been killed and taken home by Farmer Brown’s boy for his dinner. 


But when one day went by and then another and another without any sign of Mrs. 
Grouse, and when Tommy Tit had made several trips up to Farmer Brown’s dooryard 
and reported that he saw nothing of Mrs. Grouse although he looked everywhere, 
Peter began to have doubts. Yes, sir, Peter began to have doubts. He even went up to 
the dooryard himself one moonlit night without any result save to have a terrible scare 
when Bowser the Hound surprised him and drove him into the old stonewall on the 
edge of the Old Orchard. 


Every day Sammy Jay hunted up Peter and said unpleasant things. “What did I tell 
you?” said Sammy with a wicked chuckle. “What did I tell you, Peter Rabbit? If Mrs. 
Grouse hasn’t been killed and eaten where is she? What has become of her? Tell me 
that?” 


Of course Peter couldn’t. It was what he wanted to know himself. All he could say 
was, “I don’t believe it, and you haven’t any business to tell such dreadful stories when 
you don’t know any more about it than I do, so there Sammy Jay!” 


Sammy would fly away laughing a harsh unpleasant laugh. It always tickles him to 
tease Peter and make him feel uncomfortable. And Peter did feel uncomfortable. You 
see in spite of himself that little doubt kept growing and growing. He just couldn’t help 
it. Peter wouldn’t harm anybody for the world, and he wouldn’t bring harm to anybody, 
not even to Reddy or Old Granny Fox unless it was to save his own life, and yet he 
had reason enough to wish them harm for they had given him enough terrible frights to 
have made any kind of bad wishes excusable. But Peter isn’t that kind. And now he was 
beginning to blame himself for having led Farmer Brown’s boy to the place where Mrs. 
Grouse had been a prisoner. 


“She might have gotten out some other way,” said Peter to himself, though right 
down in his heart he felt sure that she couldn’t have. “Oh, dear, I wish I knew what has 
become of her. I don’t believe any harm has come to her and yet—and yet—dear me. I 
just don’t know what to believe.” 


Just think the best of every one; 
You’ II find it always pays. 

It helps folks try to do their best 
And mend their evil ways. 


It was Tommy Tit speaking, and you know Tommy practices what he preaches. 
Peter sighed. “I’m trying to, Tommy, I’m trying to! But what do you suppose has 
become of Mrs. Grouse? Sometimes I think she is safe and sometimes I think—well, I 
don’t know what I do think. I’m full of doubts,” said Peter. 


“Dee, dee, think the best, Peter! Think the best! That’s what I do.” And with this 
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Tommy Tit flew over to the Old Orchard. 
STORY 645. March 5, 1914 


Mrs. Grouse Learns Many Things 


All the time that Peter Rabbit and her other friends were worrying about her, Mrs. 
Grouse was very warm and very comfortable in the henhouse of Farmer Brown’s boy. 
That first night she had slept soundly, for you know she had been very, very tired. In the 
morning when she had opened her eyes, she couldn’t think at first where she was. Then 
she remembered how she had been picked up by Farmer Brown’s boy when she was 
too weak to fly and put in the box of hay, where she now was, and given all she could 
eat. 


She peeped out of the box timidly and looked around. It was a strange place, a very 
strange place, to Mrs. Grouse. You see, never before in all her life had she ever slept 
under any roof excepting the thick, low hanging branches of a hemlock tree. Always 
she had been where she could spread her stout wings and whirr up and away when she 
pleased. But here she couldn’t fly because there were walls on all sides and a roof and 
no place to fly to. The very thought made her heart sink and frightened her. Along one 
side were rows of boxes with hay in them. In some of these were birds who looked as 
if they might be relatives of hers, only they were ever so much bigger than she. And 
sitting on long sticks across one end were more of these birds. Presently one of these, 
the biggest one, stretched his long neck out and made a terrible noise. It frightened Mrs. 
Grouse still more. You see she never had heard a rooster crow close at hand before. 


Mrs. Grouse kept very still. None of these strange birds had noticed her and she 
didn’t want them to. Little by little as she looked and listened she remembered things 
she had heard Unc’ Billy Possum tell about Farmer Brown’s henhouse. Somehow the 
things she was looking at were very like the things she had heard Unc’ Billy tell about. 


“Why!” she exclaimed, “I believe this is the very place!” 


By and by she heard footsteps and she knew them for the footsteps of Farmer 
Brown’s boy. All her old fear of him returned and she crouched down in her box all 
of a tremble. The door opened just wide enough for Farmer Brown’s boy to squeeze 
through. You see he was afraid that if he opened it wide Mrs. Grouse might get past 
him and fly away. So he squeezed through as narrow a space as he could and shut the 
door after him. He smiled down at Mrs. Grouse. 


“How do you do this morning, Mrs. Grouse?” said he, and his voice was low and 
very pleasant, “I expect that you are anxious to get back to the Green Forest, but I am 
not going to let you—not yet, anyway. You see that crust over the snow is just as hard 
and icy as ever and I am afraid that if I should let you go now you would have hard 
work to find enough to eat. You might starve to death. You are a great deal better off 
right here, even if you don’t think so.” 


Of course, Mrs. Grouse didn’t understand what he said or perhaps she would have 
felt better. You see, she is very, very timid. Then, again, she was frightened by being 
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shut in where she couldn’t use her stout wings. She felt very helpless. So she trembled 
more than ever and made herself as small as possible in the farthest corner of the box. 
Farmer Brown’s boy noticed it. 


“You haven’t a thing to be afraid of, Mrs. Grouse,” said he, and if only Mrs. 
Grouse could have understood him perhaps she would have felt better. 


He got a piece of wire netting and fastened it over the box. Then he left some 
nice corn and barley for her and went away. Mrs. Grouse felt worse than ever. You see 
now she couldn’t even get out of her box. She felt that she was a prisoner, very much 
a prisoner, and such a feeling is dreadful. For a long time she couldn’t even eat. But 
by and by she grew so hungry that she just had to eat. After that she felt better. A full 
stomach always makes one feel better. Pretty soon Mrs. Featherlegs discovered her and 
called all the other hens. They crowded around the box and made unkind remarks about 
Mrs. Grouse. They asked her what business she had there and made fun of her, because 
she was so much smaller than they. And then Mrs. Grouse was very glad, indeed, of 
that wire netting which a little while before had seemed so hateful. When they finally 
left her alone, she grew very thoughtful. She had learned many things—what the inside 
of Farmer Brown’s henhouse was like, that Farmer Brown’s boy could be very gentle, 
that even a hateful wire might prove a blessing, and much more. 


STORY 646. March 6, 1914 
Peter Rabbit’s Glad Surprise 


It had been many days since any of the little people of the Green Forest had seen 
or heard anything of Mrs. Grouse and all but two or three had made up their minds that 
Sammy Jay was right and that Farmer Brown’s boy really had killed her and eaten her 
for his dinner. Tommy Tit, the Chickadee, didn’t believe it. Chatterer, the Red Squirrel, 
remembered how he had been kept a prisoner and treated ever so kindly by Farmer 
Brown’s boy’ and he didn’t believe it. Anyway, he had hope that it wasn’t so. Peter 
Rabbit tried not to believe it. But as one day followed another Peter’s doubts grew until 
at last he felt that he almost had to believe it. 


Now, all this time Jack Frost had stayed in the Green Forest and on the Green 
Meadows and kept the icy crust he had made over the snow as hard as ever, which, of 
course, made it dreadfully hard for the little people who live there and must eat to get 
enough food. They were hungry most of the time and had to spend every minute that 
they were awake in hunting for food. Only those who sleep most of the Winter didn’t 
mind. But at last Jack Frost grew tired and went away. Just as soon as he left jolly, 
bright Mr. Sun saw this and he set to work to melt that hard, icy crust until there wasn’t 
a bit of it left. Then it snowed again, a soft, light fluffy snow that fell in the night. 


The next morning Peter Rabbit was hopping through the Green Forest, lipperty- 
lipperty-lip; when suddenly he saw something that made him give a gasp and sit up 
very straight. Then he looked and looked, rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was 
seeing right, and looked again. What was it that he saw? Why it was tracks, queer 
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looking tracks that led straight under a great thick branch of a hemlock tree, and they 
looked, they certainly looked very much like the snowshoe tracks of Mrs. Grouse. 


Peter felt as if he must be dreaming. He stared and stared and stared. 


“What’s the matter with you, Peter Rabbit? Didn’t you ever see my snowshoe 
tracks before?” asked a voice from under the hemlock tree. And then Mrs. Grouse 
walked out right in front of Peter. 


Peter’s big eyes opened wider than ever. “Oh!” he cried. “Is—is it really and truly 
you, Mrs. Grouse?” he cried. 


“Of course it is me! Who else should it be? Is there anybody else who looks like 
me in the Green Forest?” asked Mrs. Grouse. 


“No-o,” replied Peter slowly, as if even yet he wasn’t quite sure, “only Sammy Jay 
said that you had been killed and eaten by Farmer Brown’s boy and—and—” 


“And you believed it!” snapped Mrs. Grouse. “I should think that by this time you 
would have learned never to believe what Sammy Jay says. You ought to know that 
he’s the greatest mischief-maker in the Green Forest. Do I look as if I had been killed 
and eaten?” Mrs. Grouse ruffled up her feathers and strutted back and forth in front of 
Peter. 


Peter laughed joyously. “Not a bit! Not the least little bit!” he declared. “But where 
have you been all this time? Do tell me all about it! This is the gladdest surprise I have 
had for a long time.” 


Then Mrs. Grouse told Peter all about how Farmer Brown’s boy had taken her 
home when he found her so weak that she couldn’t fly, and had fed her and made her 
as comfortable as he knew how in the henhouse all the time that the hard, icy crust had 
lasted in the Green Forest, and then how he had taken her out and let her go and had 
laughed to see her whirr away into the Green Forest. 


Peter listened with his big eyes opened their very widest and his long ears standing 
straight up. “Then Tommy Tit and Chatterer were right, and Farmer Brown’s boy isn’t 
half bad!” he cried. 


“He isn’t bad at all,” declared Mrs. Grouse. 


STORY 647. March 7, 1914 


Strange Tracks in the Green Forest 


There were strange tracks deep in the Green Forest. Of course, it was Peter Rabbit 
who found them first. None but Peter or someone with curiosity as great as his would 
ever have been wandering about so deep in the Green Forest at that time of year. It 
had popped into Peter’s head one day that he would like to see how that part of the 
Green Forest way in deep at the very foot of the mountain looked when everything was 
covered with snow. So off he started, lipperty-lipperty-lip, as fast as he could go. 


The farther in he got the fewer little people he saw and the fewer tracks to show 
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that others had been there. By and by he saw no tracks at all. It was very, very still in 
the great white woods, so still that it seemed to Peter that he could actually feel the 
stillness. It gave him a creepy, lonesome feeling. The farther he went the more the 
creepy, lonesome feeling grew. Two or three times he almost decided to turn back, but 
each time his curiosity drove him on. 


“Tf I could sing, I would,” thought Peter, “for if I heard even my own voice it 
wouldn’t seem so lonesome. There’s nothing to be afraid of. Of course not. I’ll go a 
little ways farther and then I'll go back.” 


So Peter went on, but every two or three hops he stopped to sit up and look and 
listen. It was so still in the great white woods that he could hear his own heart beat, and 
that creepy feeling had grown until if he had heard even a tiny noise he would have 
jumped almost out of his skin. He had just about decided that no one ever came off 
there so deep in the Green Forest in the Winter, and had about decided to turn back, 
when he saw something just ahead of him. It looked as if someone had brushed the 
snow off the lower branches of the hemlock trees in passing. Peter hopped over there. 
And then he saw the strange tracks! 


At first Peter thought that they had been made by Farmer Brown’s boy because 
they were so big. He stared and stared at them. They looked something like the 
tracks Farmer Brown’s boy left in the mud around the Smiling Pool when he went 
in swimming in the Summer, but Peter knew that Farmer Brown’s boy never went 
barefoot in Winter. 


Of course not. Peter scratched his long left ear with his long right hindfoot and 
looked puzzled. Then he discovered something that made his heart jump right up in his 
throat. Whoever made those tracks had claws, great big claws! Peter almost turned a 
somersault in his haste to get away. 


He ran a little way as fast as he could and then stopped and sat up, looking and 
listening. No one was to be seen. Not a sound was to be heard. Peter slowly hopped 
back for another look at those strange tracks. But when he got near them the sight of 
them frightened him again just as before and away he scurried. He did this several 
times, for no sooner would he get away than his curiosity would tempt him to go back. 
Finally he ventured to sniff at them, but whoever had made them had done it so long 
before that there was no odor in the tracks and Peter was no wiser than before. But he 
felt no easier in his mind. It was too dreadfully still! And those strange tracks were so 
dreadfully big! 


“This is no place for me,” decided Peter, and started back for the dear Old Briar 
Patch as fast as his long legs could take him, for he had great news and it seemed to 
him that he should burst if he didn’t find someone soon to tell about the strange tracks 
he had found in the Green Forest. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
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Illustrations. March 2 to March 7, 1914. 
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STORY 648. March 9, 1914 
No One Believes Peter Rabbit 


It is hard not to be believed. Ask Peter Rabbit. He knows. Yes, indeed, he knows. 
It is bad enough not to be believed when one is telling the truth, but to tell the truth and 
then have everybody tell you that they don’t believe you is worse still. Anyway, Peter 
Rabbit thinks so. To make it worse, it was great news that Peter had to tell, and, of 
course, he might just as well have had no news at all. 


It all came from Peter’s curiosity to see the deepest part of the Green Forest 
when everything was covered with snow. Of course he had to satisfy that curiosity. It 
wouldn’t have been like Peter not to have done so. So off he went all by himself way 
into the deepest part of the Green Forest, close to the foot of the Great Mountain, and 
there he found it so still that he could feel the stillness. Anyway, that’s what he said. 
And it was so lonesome there that Peter would have been afraid of his own shadow 
had he seen it. He had made up his mind that no one ever visited that part of the Green 
Forest, at least not in the Winter time, when suddenly he saw tracks. And such tracks! 
It was those tracks that had made Peter all his present trouble. You see, no one would 
believe Peter when he told about those tracks. 


The first one Peter saw after getting back to the dear Old Briar Patch was Sammy 
Jay, and though Peter doesn’t like Sammy, he just had to tell him about those strange 
tracks. 


“They were as big as the tracks of Farmer Brown’s boy,” said Peter, his big eyes 
round with excitement. “Probably he made them,” Sammy Jay said shortly. 


“But they were not his tracks, only something like his—the ones he makes in the 
mud around the Smiling Pool when he goes swimming in the Summer, and you know 
as well as I do that he never makes that kind of tracks in the Winter, Sammy Jay,” cried 
Peter. 


Sammy looked sharply at Peter and began to laugh. 


“Besides,” Peter hurried on, “whoever made those tracks had claws, great, great 
big claws!” 


Sammy laughed harder than ever, and in the most provoking way. “Do you expect 
me to believe any such story as that, Peter Rabbit?” he demanded. “You better not 
talk to me about not telling the truth when you tell such a story as that,” and off flew 
Sammy, still laughing to think that Peter should try to make him believe such a foolish 
story. 


Peter looked after him and scratched his head thoughtfully. “Those tracks did look 
something like those of Farmer Brown’s boy,” he muttered. “They were rounder, but 
they were big, and they had toes and—well, perhaps they didn’t look very much like 
them, but they did look something like them, and I said something. I believe I’ll go tell 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel about them.” 
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But Chatterer laughed at Peter just as Sammy Jay had. “You’ve had a bad dream, 
Peter. That’s what’s the matter with you. Who ever heard of anyone in the Green Forest 
who made tracks like those? Why, Bowser the Hound makes the biggest tracks with 
claw marks, as you ought to know by this time. You’ve had a dream, Peter, and now 
you better run away and forget it.” 


It was the same way with Tommy Tit the Chickadee and Mrs. Grouse and Billy 
Mink, and everyone else he told the story to. Everyone laughed at him and no one 
believed him. Poor Peter grew quite miserable, for he knew what his eyes had seen, 
and it was dreadfully hard to be laughed at and have fun poked at him just because he 
insisted that he had seen those strange tracks. 


STORY 649. March 10, 1914 


Everybody Teases Peter Rabbit 


“Had any more dreams, Peter?” 
“Tell us about those tracks again!” 
“Better find out what’s the matter with your eyes, Peter. They see too much!” 


This was what Peter heard every time he met any of his friends. They all laughed 
at him, every one of them, and all because he had tried to tell them that there was 
a stranger deep in the Green Forest who made tracks ever and ever so much larger 
than those of Bowser the Hound. No one ever had heard of such a thing in the Green 
Forest, and no one believed Peter. At first they thought he was joking, but when he 
grew indignant and they saw how very earnest he was they thought that he had been 
frightened and had imagined that the tracks were a great deal bigger than they really 
were. Of course they were made by Bowser the Hound, and timid Peter had just 
thought that they were bigger and different. That’s what everybody thought. 


So whenever they saw him they teased him until it got so that Peter wouldn’t 
stick his head out of the dear Old Briar Patch until after dark. You see, he didn’t like 
being teased and laughed at. No one does. Of course not. But it was great fun for the 
others. Once Jimmy Skunk came to the edge of the Old Briar Patch and pretended to be 
terribly excited. 


“[’ve found some tracks, great big ones, down on the Green Meadows,” he cried. 
“Come with me, Peter, and see if they are like the ones that you saw in the Green 
Forest.” 


Right away Peter was quite as excited as Jimmy seemed to be, and he hurried to 
follow Jimmy down across the Green Meadows, which, you know, were not green then 
at all, but all covered with snow. Peter was so excited he didn’t know what to do. It 
seemed to him that Jimmy Skunk, who, you know, never hurried, moved slower than 
ever. “What did I tell you, Jimmy Skunk? Now perhaps, you’II believe me the next 
time I tell you a thing,” he whispered as they drew near the place where Jimmy said the 
tracks were. 


When they got there, sure enough there were tracks, great big tracks, just as Jimmy 
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had said. But, O, such a disappointment! They were the tracks of Farmer Brown’s boy. 
Then Peter knew that Jimmy Skunk had played a joke on him, for, of course, Jimmy 
had known all the time whose tracks they were. 


“Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Jimmy Skunk. “There are your tracks of the 
Green Forest, Peter Rabbit. Look at them, so that next time you will know them. Ho, 
ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” 


But Peter was too disappointed and too angry to say a word. He just turned his 
back on Jimmy Skunk and started back for the Old Briar Patch as fast as he could go. 


“T don’t care,” Peter would say over and over to himself when he was alone. “T 
did see those tracks, and there is a stranger in the Green Forest, and he has got terrible 
great claws. I wouldn’t go up there again for anything! No, sir, I wouldn’t go up there 
again if I was starving and there was no food anywhere, but there. I—I do wish that 
somebody would believe me.” 


STORY 650. March 11, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Gets His Wish 


Jumper the Hare, who is Peter Rabbit’s big cousin and had come down from the 
Great Woods of the North to live in the Green Forest, had seen very little of Peter lately 
because he disliked to leave the Green Forest, and even since he had seen those strange 
tracks deep in the Green Forest, Peter had kept close to the dear Old Briar Patch. So 
Jumper had not heard Peter’s story, which nobody believed and about which everybody 
teased Peter whenever they saw him. One moonlight night Jumper took it into his head 
to visit his cousin and find out why he had been keeping so close to the dear Old Briar 
Patch. 


First making sure that the way was clear, for Jumper is very, very timid, he 
scampered across to the Old Briar Patch as fast as his long legs could take him and 
was quite out of breath when he got there. He found Peter sitting under a bramble bush 
looking as miserable as he felt. 


“Hello, Cousin Peter! Where have you been keeping yourself lately? I haven’t seen 
you or your tracks in the Green Forest for days and days. Are you sick?” asked Jumper. 


“No,” replied Peter shortly, “I’m not sick, but I guess I will be if this keeps up 
much longer.” Peter looked very glum and unhappy. 


“Tf what keeps up?” asked Jumper, looking very much puzzled. 


“Having everybody make fun of me every time I show myself, and nobody to 
believe what I say,” replied Peter. 


Jumper looked more puzzled than ever. “That is bad, Cousin Peter,” said he, “It’s 
bad enough to be made fun of. I know all about that. Everybody makes fun of me 
because I have such long legs and because I am so timid. I’ve grown used to it now, but 
still I don’t enjoy being laughed it. But it’s a whole lot worse not to have people believe 
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what you tell them. I had a whole lot rather have people laugh at me than to say the 
things they do about Sammy Jay. No one believes him even when he does tell the truth, 
and that’s perfectly dreadful.” 


“T know it,” said Peter mournfully. “That’s the trouble with me now. I’ve been 
telling the truth and no one believes it. Now they never will believe anything I say, 
and they’ ll think of me just as they do of Sammy Jay, and say the same dreadful things 
about me.” 


“But what is it that they don’t believe? You haven’t told me,” insisted Jumper the 
Hare. 


“I—I—don’t want to tell you because probably you won’t believe me either,” 
replied Peter. Now, this wasn’t quite true. At least part wasn’t. He did want to tell. 
He fairly ached to tell. But he was afraid that Jumper wouldn’t believe his story. But 
after Jumper had solemnly promised that he would believe, no matter how hard it was 
to, Peter told him all about his visit to the deepest part of the Green Forest and about 
the great big strange tracks he had found there in the snow, tracks as big as Farmer 
Brown’s boy’s, only different, and showing the marks of great claws. 


Jumper had pricked up his long ears at the mention of those strange tracks, and 
now he was sitting up very straight and staring at Peter with his eyes very wide open. 


“J—I—knew you wouldn’t believe me. Nobody does,” said Peter sadly. 


“But I do,” cried Jumper. “I’ve seen tracks just like those lots and lots of times way 
off in the Great Woods where I came from. I was just surprised that there should be any 
down here in the Green Forest. Of course I believe you, Cousin Peter. I think I will go 
see them for myself. It’s a long time since I have seen any.” 


“O, ’'m so glad!” cried Peter happily. At last his wish had come true—he had 
found someone to believe him. He was so happy over it that he quite forgot to ask 
Jumper who could have made the strange tracks. 


STORY 651. March 12, 1914. 


Jumper the Hare Cannot Find the Tracks 


Jumper the Hare had meant to go to the place deep in the Green Forest where Peter 
Rabbit had seen those strange, great big tracks, and see them for himself the very night 
after Peter had told him about them. But there was no moon that night, and you know it 
is very, very dark deep in the Green Forest when there is no moon. Of course it would 
be hard work; very hard work, indeed, to find those tracks in the dark. So Jumper 
wisely decided not to go until the next night. But the next day and the next night it 
rained and rained, and it is very uncomfortable going about in the wet unless you have 
a waterproof coat like Jerry Muskrat or Billy Mink or Little Joe Otter. So Jumper the 
Hare made himself as comfortable as he could under a thick hemlock tree and watched 
the rain fall and the snow melt, and tried to be as patient as he could. 


When it stopped raining there was very little snow left. “It’s of no use to go now,” 
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thought Jumper, “because the snow has melted and, of course, the tracks melted, too. I 
guess I will have to wait for some more snow.” 


So he waited and waited, but, you see, it was almost Spring time, and it began to 
look as if there wasn’t going to be any more snow. Every day Peter Rabbit came up to 
find out if Jumper had beer to look for the tracks, and every day he was disappointed. 
Of course he ought not to have been, for he knew very well that it would have been a 
waste of time for Jumper to have gone way off there to the deepest part of the Green 
Forest to look for tracks when there was no snow; but Peter thought that there might be 
a little patch left with a track in it—there just might be, you know. 


And every day Peter teased Jumper to tell him who he thought might have made 
those tracks. But Jumper wouldn’t. He would just shake his head and say: “When I 
see those tracks myself and know for sure, then I will tell you, and not before, Cousin 
Peter.” And Peter had to be content with this. 


Then one day it snowed, a lovely light, fluffy snow, a delightful snow in which to 
make tracks. Jumper decided to go that very night, for the snow might melt the next 
day. He invited Peter to go along. But Peter shook his head. 


“No,” said he. “No, I won’t go this time. It’s too far, and besides, Cousin Jumper, 
your legs are so much longer than mine that I never, never could keep up with you. I’ve 
seen those great, strange tracks once, and I guess that will do.” 


“All right,” replied Jumper, and hid a smile. You see, he knew that while it was 
true that Peter couldn’t keep up with him if he ran fast, that wasn’t the real reason. He 
knew perfectly well that Peter was afraid, but he was too polite to say so to Peter. So 
off he started for the deepest part of the Green Forest, the part which Peter had found so 
still and lonesome. But Jumper didn’t mind this as Peter had. You see, he was used to it 
in the Great Woods where he had been born and had lived before coming down to the 
Green Forest. In fact, he rather liked it. It made him think of his old home. You know, 
very few of us are afraid of the things we are used to. It is strange things that frighten 
us. And that is just the way it was with Peter Rabbit. 


All that night Jumper the Hare hopped this way and hopped that way through the 
deepest part of the Green Forest, but not once did he find one of the strange tracks that 
Peter Rabbit had told about. “He must have seen them,” thought Jumper, “because he 
told about them just as I remember seeing them in the Great Woods. He certainly must 
have seen them.” 


At last he gave it up and started back for the place where he had left Peter Rabbit. 
Peter was waiting for him. “Did you find them?” cried Peter as soon as he saw Jumper. 


“No,” said Jumper. “I didn’t find them. Tell me about them again, Peter.” And 
Peter did. 


STORY 652. March 13, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Forgets About the Strange Tracks 
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Kick your heels and jump and dance! 
Hop and skip and gayly prance! 
Sister South Wind’s come to stay. 
And Mistress Spring is on the way! 


Everybody said that Peter Rabbit and Jumper the Hare had gone crazy. Of course, 
it wasn’t true. They weren’t really crazy, even if they did act so. People always say that 
Jumper the Hare is mad at this time of the year, but it isn’t so, unless trying to show 
how happy and full of joy you feel is madness. That was the trouble with Jumper and 
Peter this time. They were so full of joy that they just had to do something, and because 
they couldn’t sing and shout—for you know they have no voices for singing and 
shouting—they just had to do something to show how glad and happy they were, and 
so, in the moonlight, when they thought no one saw them, they hopped and skipped and 
jumped and danced and did all sorts of foolish things. 


But other people did see them. Jimmy Skunk saw them and said, “How silly!” 
Bobby Coon, poking his head out of his hollow tree to see if the last bit of snow had 
disappeared, yawned sleepily and said, “How foolish!” 


But Peter and Jumper didn’t know this, and they wouldn’t have cared much 
anyway. They didn’t have room for anything but the joy that filled their hearts, and that 
joy was because they knew that Mistress Spring was on the way and she always brings 
the glad time, the happy time, the merry time, when the very air is full of joy and love, 
and it is, O, so good to be alive! They knew that she was on the way because Sister 
South Wind had arrived and told them so, for Sister South Wind had come to prepare 
the way for her, to melt the snow and ice and to whisper to all the trees which had slept 
the long Winter through that it was time to wake. 


So they forgot everything else in the joy of this good news. Peter forgot all his 
trouble because his friends and neighbors wouldn’t believe the story he had told them 
of the strange great tracks he had found deep in the Green Forest. In fact, he forgot all 
about those tracks himself. There was too much else to think about. The Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows, and the Laughing Brook and the Smiling Pool would soon 
be waking up, and Peter just had to be on hand to greet each of the sleepers who had 
spent the long, hard, cold Winter warmly tucked in bed and knowing nothing about 
Jack Frost, or rough Brother North Wind, or how hard it had been sometimes to get 
something to eat. 


So Peter hopped and skipped and danced in the moonlight with Jumper the Hare 
and was happy. 


“No more days of hunting and hunting to find enough to eat!” he cried, as he 
foolishly tried to jump over his own shadow. 


“No more racing around to keep from freezing to death!” 


And then, just because he didn’t have to, Peter raced faster and harder than ever. 
You know, it is a lot easier to do things when you don’t have to. It is fun then. 


“Just the same,” added Peter, “I wouldn’t sleep all Winter the way Johnny Chuck 
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does, and Grandfather Frog and Striped Chipmunk and a lot of others for anything. 
Think of all they miss! It’s worth it even 1f we do have hard times once in a while. And 
it’s going to be such fun to see all the sleepers wake up! Yes, sir, I’m glad I don’t sleep 
through the Winter, but I’m gladder still that Mistress Spring is on the way. 


Hippity-hoppity, skippity-skoppity, 
I couldn’t keep still if I would! 
Skippity-skoppity, hippity-hoppity, 
I’m glad, there’s no reason I should. 


STORY 653. March 14, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Watches for Signs 


Some people never see things because they never look for them. Peter Rabbit 
isn’t that kind. My goodness, no! Peter is all the time looking and listening. You see, 
he is dreadfully afraid that he will miss something. So every minute that he is awake 
he is looking and listening. I was this way more than ever now. Sister South Wind had 
arrived and said that Mistress Spring was not far behind, and that she had come to 
waken all the sleepers so that they would be ready to greet Mistress Spring when she 
did arrive 


What puzzled Peter was how gentle Sister South Wind, whose voice was hardly 
more than a whisper, waked all the sleepers. Rough Brother North Wind had roared 
and whistled and howled through the Green Forest and over the Green Meadows 
all the long Winter without waking one. In fact, the louder he roared the farther into 
dreamland the sleepers seemed to go. But when gentle Sister South Wind wandered 
through the Green Forest and over the Green Meadows calling in just the lowest, 
softest voice: 


Wake up, wake up, you sleepers! 
Come open wide your peepers! 


why, one after another they did wake up. Peter couldn’t understand it, and finally he 
gave up trying to. 


But it was great fun to go about watching for signs that the sleepers had heard 
gentle Sister South Wind. Peter would listen with one long ear against a maple tree. He 
would hear just the softest little sound under the bark, so soft that you and I couldn’t 
hear it if we tried. Then Peter would kick up his heels for joy. It was the sap running up 
to all the branches and out to the tiniest twigs of the maple tree that Peter heard, and he 
knew that the maple tree was awake. 


Then he would go over to a swampy place where the ice had melted away and 
hold his nose while he peeped into the brown hood of the skunk cabbage to see if there 
were any signs of flowers there. It had a dreadful smell, and it made Peter feel good all 
over, because it meant that the queer little plant was awake. Then he would go up in the 
Green Forest to a warm sunny place he knew of and there he would pull away the dead 
leaves of last Summer until he found a tiny, furry cap peeping up above the ground. 
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Illustrations. March 9 to March 14, 1914. 
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The he knew that dainty little Hepatica was awake. He would carefully cover her up 
again with the dead leaves that she might not catch cold, after which he would kick up 
his heels in the funniest way, just because it made him feel so good. 


Everywhere there were signs, if you had eyes to see and ears to hear them and 
Peter had both. The Laughing Brook, which had been silent all Winter because Jack 
Frost had bound it with ice, was laughing a great roar of a laugh, for its banks were 
very full, and that was a sign. The brown buds on the willows, which all Winter long 
Jack Frost had pinched his hardest and failed to open, had split their little brown jackets 
at the first touch of the soft fingers of gentle Sister South Wind and out of them had 
popped little gray pussies, and that was a sign. Farmer Brown had begun to clean up 
his corn field, and that was a sign. There were signs everywhere, and every one of them 
made Peter feel happier. 


But most of all Peter listened for something that he longed to hear. Every little 
while he would sit up and listen and listen, with his long ear standing straight up. 
Sometimes he would think he heard it, but he couldn’t be sure. Then he would hold his 
breath and listen and listen and listen. What was he listening for? Why, for the loveliest 
sound he knows of—the voice of Winsome Bluebird. 


“Tf I could only hear that,” sighed Peter, “then I would know for sure that Mistress 
Spring is almost here, for Winsome Bluebird is her herald and she is never far behind.” 


And this is how Peter Rabbit happened to forget all about those strange tracks he 
had found deep in the Green Forest. 


STORY 654. March 16, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Keeps Watch 


Every minute that Peter Rabbit was awake he seemed to be watching for 
something. Even when he was eating, he seemed to be all the time looking and 
listening. If he was in the Green Forest he would keep running to the edge and looking 
out. If he was on the Green Meadows, he would sit up every few minutes and look and 
look. And he always looked in one direction, and that was the direction from which 
gentle Sister South Wind came. 


“What are you watching for?” asked Jimmy Skunk after he had seen Peter sit up 
and look half a dozen times. “Reddy Fox isn’t anywhere around. Old Man Coyote has 
gone up to the Old Pasture, and Roughleg the Hawk hasn’t been around here for several 
days. I guess he’s gone away until next Winter. There isn’t anything for you to be afraid 
of just now, Peter.” 


“O, Pm not afraid,” replied Peter. 
“Then what under the sun are you watching for so sharply?” persisted Jimmy. 


“J—I—O, Jimmy, do you know if anybody has seen or heard Winsome Bluebird?” 
Peter fairly hopped up and down as he asked this. 
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“No,” said Jimmy shortly. “What difference does it make whether they have or 
not?” 


“Why, if they have Mistress Spring is almost here, and that’s the most splendid 
news of the whole year!” cried Peter. She is never far behind Winsome. I—I would like 
to be the first to see or hear Winsome, and that’s what I’m watching for. It’s great fun 
to go about telling good news. I think I’d rather be Winsome Bluebird than any one 
I know of, because everybody is so glad to see him. Excuse me, Jimmy! I think I see 
something blue up there in the Old Orchard!” Off scampered Peter Rabbit for the Old 
Orchard as fast as he could go, lipperty-lipperty-lip. 


Jimmy Skunk grinned as he watched him. “Peter Rabbit is just as foolish and crazy 
as ever,” he grumbled. “That’s nobody but Sammy Jay, and Peter is running his legs off 
for nothing. P’Il be just as glad as anybody to have Mistress Spring get here, because 
then maybe I can get some fat beetles, but what’s the use of getting excited? Winsome 
Bluebird will come and Mistress Spring will come when they get ready and not before. 
Meanwhile I’m more interested in getting something to eat. I wonder if it’s safe to go 
up to Farmer Brown’s hen house. From the racket those hens made this morning there 
must be some fresh eggs there.” 


It was just as Jimmy had said. Peter reached the Old Orchard only to find it was 
Sammy Jay and not Winsome Bluebird who was there. He pretended that he had come 
up to see if Johnny Chuck had waked yet, and as soon as he could he stole away by 
himself to watch and listen some more. But it was all in vain. Not a glimpse did he get 
of Winsome nor a sound of his sweet whistle. That night Peter sat in the dear Old Briar 
Patch thinking it all over. 


“Perhaps,” said Peter slowly to himself, “perhaps there is someone else just as 
eager to be the first to hear Winsome Bluebird and I am a little bit selfish in trying so 
hard to be the first. I hadn’t thought of that before. I guess that tomorrow I'll just go 
about my business. Then if I do hear Winsome first I'll be glad, and if someone else 
hears or sees him first Pll be glad, too.” 


STORY 655. March 17, 1914 
The Herald of Mistress Spring 


Peter Rabbit was sitting in the middle of his dear Old Briar Patch. Jolly, round, 
red Mr. Sun had just begun his daily climb up in the blue, blue sky, and Peter was 
wandering, where he would go and what he would do that day when he heard a sound 
that caused him to suddenly sit up very straight with both ears pointing right up to the 
sky. Peter held his breath for a minute and then he heard it again. This time he jumped 
straight up in the air and kicked his heels together for joy. It was just the softest, 
sweetest whistle! It wasn’t merry and it wasn’t sad; it was beautiful. And it seemed to 
come from everywhere and nowhere—just out of the air. 


“Winsome Bluebird!” cried Peter Rabbit. “O, it’s Winsome Bluebird! I wonder 
where he is! He sounds a long way off and yet he may be close by. O, I do wonder if 
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I’m the first one to hear him!” 


“T guess you are, Peter,” said a soft voice. “I guess you are, because you see I’ve 
just arrived and I came straight to the Old Briar Patch, because I just knew that you 
would be looking for me and I wanted you to have the pleasure of being the first to 
see me. Why don’t you look up in the little cherry tree over your head, Peter, and say 
something?” 


Of course, Peter felt very foolish, and he looked just as he felt, as he saw Winsome 
Bluebird sitting right over his head. You see that soft, beautiful voice had seemed to 
come from everywhere, and Peter hadn’t been able to tell just where it did come from. 


“Oh, Winsome!” he cried. “Oh, Winsome, I’m so glad you’ve got here at last! ’'m 
so happy I could sing for joy.” 


“Ho, ho, Peter!” laughed Winsome Bluebird. “Do try it. I should love to hear you 
sing.” 


Peter grinned. “Well, any way, if I can’t sing, I can dance,” he cried, and right 
away he began the funniest little dance that ever was. Finally he had to stop to get his 
breath. “There, that’s how glad I am!” he cried. “Now tell me all the news, Winsome.” 


“Oh, I couldn’t, Peter. I couldn’t tell you all. There’s too much to tell and I haven’t 
got time now. You know there are others waiting for me.” 


“But do tell me if Mistress Spring is most here,” begged Peter. 


“Of course she is! Don’t you know I am her herald? I’ve come all the way up from 
down south just ahead of her to tell everybody that she is coming. You know that is 
what a herald is for. I had rather be the herald of Mistress Spring than anything else in 
all the world.” Winsome half lifted his beautiful blue wings as he did this. 


“Don’t go!” cried Peter. “I guess I know how you feel. It must be perfectly 
splendid to make everybody glad and happy as you do. I—I wish I could be a herald.” 


Winsome Bluebird laughed—the sweetest laugh. “I guess you don’t need to be a 
herald to make people glad to see you, Peter,” he said. “Besides, you know you can be 
sort of a herald by telling everybody you meet that I am here.” 


“That’s so!” Peter cried. “That’s one reason I like to be the first to see or hear you. 
It’s great fun to see how pleased everybody is when they know that you have arrived. 
I—I hope nothing will happen to make Mistress Spring late.” 


STORY 656. March 18, 1914 
Peter Rabbit and Winsome Bluebird Gossip 


To gossip is to talk about other people and what they are doing or what they have 
done or what they are going to do. Peter Rabbit and Winsome Bluebird were gossiping 
in the dear Old Briar Patch. Winsome sat in a little cherry tree and right under him sat 
Peter. Winsome had just arrived from way down South to spread the glad news that 
Mistress Spring was on her way and would soon reach the Green Meadows, the Green 
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Forest and the Smiling Pool. You see Winsome is the herald of Mistress Spring and 
keeps just a little way ahead of her. When the little meadow and forest people first see 
his beautiful blue coat, or hear his soft, sweet whistle, they know that Mistress Spring 
is surely on the way and not very far behind, and then great joy fills their hearts. First 
comes gentle Sister South Wind to prepare the way, then Winsome Bluebird, and after 
him beautiful Mistress Spring. 


Peter Rabbit was brimful of curiosity, just as he always is. You see it was a long 
time since he had seen Winsome Bluebird and all the other birds who had gone to the 
far-away South when the leaves began to drop in the Fall, and of course he wanted 
to know all about his old friends and neighbors, how they were, what they had been 
doing and when they were coming back. And Winsome wanted to know all about how 
Peter and Reddy Fox and all the other little people who hadn’t gone to the beautiful 
South had spent the long Winter. So there was a great deal to talk about. Yes, indeed, 
there was a very great deal to talk about. Winsome felt that he ought to be flying about 
over the Green Meadows and the Green Forest, where other little people could see him 
and hear him and so know that he had arrived, but he had traveled a very, very great 
distance and he was tired, and so he sat and rested, and while he rested, he gossiped 
with Peter Rabbit. 


“Ts Ol’ Mistah Buzzard on his way here?” asked Peter eagerly. 


“Not yet,” replied Winsome. “He won’t start until after he is sure that Mistress 
Spring has got here,” replied Winsome. 


Peter looked a little disappointed, for there is nothing that he enjoys more than 
to watch Mistah Buzzard sail round and round way, way up in the blue, blue sky. He 
is rather fond of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, is Peter Rabbit, for big as he is Mistah Buzzard 
never offers to hurt any of the very little people, not even little Danny Meadow Mouse. 


“Why isn’t he starting right away?” he asked. 
“Well, you see,” replied Winsome, “Mistah Buzzard doesn’t like the cold.” 


“But it isn’t cold now!” interrupted Peter. “Why, this isn’t cold at all. You ought 
to have been here when it really was cold—when the Smiling Pool and the Laughing 
Brook were covered with ice and the Green Meadows and the Green Forest were all 
white with snow, and poor Mrs. Grouse was a prisoner under the hard, icy crust!®. Then 
it was cold! Why, this isn’t cold at all.” 


Winsome Bluebird ruffled up his feathers just a little. It was almost like a shiver. 
“This is cold enough for me!” he said. “Tell me about poor Mrs. Grouse, Peter. Did she 
get out?” 


“You tell me about Ol’ Mistah Buzzard first, and how he spends the Winter, and 
then I'll tell you about poor Mrs. Grouse,” replied Peter. 


“All right,” said Winsome. “There isn’t a great deal to tell, but P'Il do the best I 


” 


can. 
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(The Adventures of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, Chapter 24) 
STORY 657. March 19, 1914 


How OVD Mistah Buzzard Warms His Toes!” 


Often and often had Peter Rabbit wondered how OI’ Mistah Buzzard and all his 
other feathered friends who had flown away to the far away South at the first hint that 
Jack Frost was on his way to the Green Meadows spent the long Winter. It seemed to 
Peter that the South must be a very wonderful and very strange place. He was not at 
all sure that he would like it. It must be very nice not to have to worry about finding 
enough to eat, and yet—well, Peter did have lots of fun in the snow. It seemed to him 
that all those little people who went away certainly missed a great deal. Now, Winsome 
Bluebird had returned from that far away South with the good news that Mistress 
Spring was not far behind, and Winsome had promised to tell him all the news of OI’ 
Mistah Buzzard and the other friends. 


“You see,” began Winsome, “O’ Mistah Buzzard was born and brought up in the 
South, where it is always warm, and he just can’t stand cold weather. No, sir, he can’t 
stand cold weather. Why, weather that you and I would call comfortable will make him 
shiver and shake. That is why he wasn’t ready to come up with me. Now, I come ahead 
of Mistress Spring, but OI’ Mistah Buzzard won’t start until he is sure that Mistress 
Spring has been here some time, and he will be sure not to have cold feet.” 


“Cold feet!” cried Peter, “Who ever heard of such a thing! Why, I run around on 
the snow and ice all Winter long and I never have cold feet.” 


“Well, OI’ Mistah Buzzard does,” replied Winsome Bluebird. “Yes, sir, he is 
always complaining about cold feet. You know, he hasn’t any shoes or stockings like 
you, Peter, so between his bare feet and his bald head he has, or thinks he has, a great 
deal to worry about every time there is a cool day, and they sometimes have cold days 
even way down South. Then you will always find OI’ Mistah Buzzard warming his 
toes. 


Peter scratched his head a funny way. “If you please, Winsome, how does he warm 
his toes?” asked Peter. “I never see him warming his toes when he is up here. He’s 
always sailing round and round way up in the blue, blue sky, or else sitting on a dead 
tree in the Green Forest. I’ve never heard him complain of cold feet or seen him try to 
warm his toes.” 


“Of course you haven’t!” replied Winsome. “He doesn’t have cold feet then, 
because it’s Summer time. It’s just as you say, if you don’t see him up in the blue, blue 
sky you are sure to find him on that old dead tree. But down South it is different. If you 
want to see him there and he isn’t way up the blue, blue sky trying to get nearer to Mr. 
Sun so as to warm his bald head, why you just look for him on a toe-warmer.” 


Peter’s eyes seemed to fairly pop out with curiosity. “What’s a toe-warmer?” he 
demanded. “TI never heard of such a thing. What does it look like?” 


17 This story was apparently distributed without an illustration. 
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Winsome Bluebird chuckled softly. “Have you ever been up by Farmer Brown’s 
house?” he asked. 


Peter nodded. 


“Then you’ve seen that thing on the roof out of which smoke sometimes comes,” 
continued Winsome. 


Again Peter nodded. 


“Well,” continued Winsome, “If Farmer Brown’s house was down South that thing 
out of which smoke comes would be one of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard’s toe-warmers.” 


Peter looked sharply at Winsome to see if he really meant what he said. “Doesn’t 
anybody live in those houses down South?” he asked suspiciously. 


“Of course,” replied Winsome. “If they didn’t how could Mistah Buzzard warm his 
toes?” 


“And he isn’t afraid?” persisted Peter, as if it was very hard to believe. 


“Afraid!” cried Winsome. “Why, he hasn’t anything to be afraid of. Mr. Buzzard 
is thought a great deal of, a very great deal of, in the South, and no one would hurt him 
for the world. So every house has a toe-warmer for him, which is very nice for him. 
And you won’t see him back here until it is so warm that he forgets all about cold feet,” 
concluded Winsome Bluebird. 


(The Adventures of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, Chapter 25) 
STORY 658. March 20, 1914 


Peter Rabbit Asks After Old Friends 


No sooner had Winsome Bluebird finished telling how OI’ Mistah Buzzard warms 
his toes on the chimneys of the houses in the far-away South than Peter Rabbit was full 
of questions about other friends who had been spending the long Winter in the land of 
sunshine. 


“Where is Little Friend the Song Sparrow?” he asked eagerly. 


“Little Friend of All is not very far away,” he replied. “In fact, I think he will be 
here in a few days, Peter. You see, Little Friend loves the Green Meadows and the 
Smiling Pool so much that he cannot bear to go any farther away than he has to. I guess 
he feels just as I do. And so he doesn’t go away, way down south as some do, but just 
far enough to be comfortable and to be sure that he will be able to get enough to eat. I 
heard him singing only a few days ago, and he said to tell his friends up here that he is 
on his way.” 


“My, but ’ll be glad to hear him again,” said Peter with a sigh. “Somehow I 
always feel better when I hear the voice of Little Friend. I hope nothing will happen to 
him on the way.” 


“O, I guess not,” replied Winsome Bluebird. “You see, everybody loves him so 
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that nobody wants to harm him. He hasn’t any beautiful suit. He’s just the plainest little 
fellow. I guess he is just loved because—why—because he’s always so cheery and 
lovable.” 


“Yes,” said Peter, “I guess that’s the reason. It must be beautiful to be loved like 
that. I suppose you’ve seen Cheerful'® Robin this Winter.” 


“O, my, yes; Cheerful and I have been together a great deal this Winter. He’s 
coming right along, and if I don’t watch out and get about my business Mistress Spring 
will be making him her herald instead of me. He looks just as fine as ever, and he really 
is very well and in splendid spirits, considering the hard time he has had ever since he 
left here.” 


“What do you mean? Doesn’t Cheerful find enough to eat down South?” demanded 
Peter, pricking up his long ears. 


“Plenty, plenty!” replied Winsome Bluebird. “It’s the way people treat him down 
there. Men and boys are altogether too fond of Cheerful.” 


Peter looked up quickly to see if Winsome was joking, but he didn’t seem to be. 
Indeed, he seemed to have a kind of sorrowful look, as if thinking of the hard time 
Cheerful Robin had had made him feel bad. 


“Tf they are so fond of him, I should think that Cheerful would have the best kind 
of a time,” said Peter. 


“They are fond of him in the wrong way,” replied Winsome sadly. “They are fond 
of him to eat, and Cheerful has to be watching out all the time for dreadful guns. I wish 
he had come along up with me. I won’t feel quite easy until I see him. Don’t you think 
guns are dreadful things, Peter Rabbit?” 


“Yes, indeed! The most dreadful things in all the world,” replied Peter promptly. 
“But I didn’t suppose that Cheerful Robin ever had anything to fear from them. I don’t 
see what he goes down South for, if that is the way they treat him.” 


“He has to get enough to eat,” replied Winsome Bluebird, “just as I do. If it wasn’t 
for that we wouldn’t either of us go, because you know we love the Green Meadows 
and the Smiling Pool and the Old Orchard so. Now, I have sat here gossiping with you 
just as long as I can. I must be spreading the glad news that Mistress Spring is coming.” 


“Pll help you,’ said Peter happily, and made ready to start right away for the Green 
Forest. 


STORY 659. March 21, 1914 
Bobby Coon Wakes Up 


Bobby Coon, curled up in his warm house in the hollow chestnut tree in the Green 
Forest, opened his eyes and yawned. Bobby had been asleep a long time, a very long 
time. In fact, he had slept most of the Winter. Once or twice he had waked and crawled 


18 American robins will be named “Welcome” in future stories. 
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out to stretch his legs on warm days, but there had been very few warm days, and so 
Bobby had been content to sleep and sleep and sleep. 


Now, as he lay there yawning and looking up at a sunbeam which had crept in at 
his open door, he wondered if it was worthwhile to crawl out to have a look about. “I 
suppose it’s just another warm day in the middle of Winter, and if I crawl out, I'll just 
be uncomfortable and shivery,” he thought. “I might as well stay right where I am and 
keep comfortable.” 


You see, Bobby Coon had slept so much that he didn’t have any idea how time 
had been flying. So now he just closed his eyes again and tried to go to sleep. But 
somehow he couldn’t get to sleep. That sunbeam seemed to be trying to tell him that it 
was time to be up and out. 


“Go away!” said Bobby crossly, and rolled over so as not to see that warm, bright, 
merry little sunbeam. But then something else began to tell him that it was time to get 
up. It was his stomach. Yes, sir, his stomach began to tell him that it was time to get up, 
and he just had to listen. Shutting his eyes and rolling over wouldn’t keep his stomach 
still. No, indeed! The truth is, there isn’t anything that will keep an empty stomach still. 


Now, when Bobby Coon had begun his long sleep, he had been very, very fat. All 
through the fall, when there was plenty of food and to spare, Bobby had stuffed and 
stuffed himself until he was so fat that he could hardly run at all. He didn’t know why 
he had stuffed so, except that everything tasted so good, but if he had taken the trouble 
to ask Old Mother Nature about it she would have told him that she had given him that 
great appetite so that he would get fat, and that while he slept through the cold, cold 
weather that fat would keep him warm and would take the place of food, because while 
he was asleep, of course, he couldn’t eat. And that is just the way it all happened. 


But now that fat had been used up, just exactly how nobody knows, for that is one 
of Old Mother Nature’s secrets. But it had, and that is why Bobby’s stomach would 
give him no peace. Of course this was Old Mother Nature’s way of telling Bobby that it 
was time to get up, that she had taken care of him all Winter, and now he had got to get 
out and take care of himself. But Bobby didn’t know this. All he knew was that he was 
dreadfully hungry and at the same time he hated to think of going out into the cold to 
hunt for food that he just knew would be so hard to find. 


So he twisted and turned and rolled over uneasily, trying to forget that inviting 
little sunbeam and to think that he wasn’t dreadfully hungry. He muttered and grumbled 
to himself and was as uncomfortable as could be. And then quite suddenly he stopped 
muttering and grumbling and lay quite still, with both little ears cocked wide open. He 
had heard something. At least he thought he had, and he wanted to make sure. So he lay 
and listened and listened, and after a little while he heard it again—the softest, sweetest 
whistle. 


“Winsome Bluebird!” cried Bobby Coon. “It IS time to get up after all for Mistress 
Spring is almost here!” 


He kicked off his bedclothes of leaves and scrambled up to his doorway. A dozen 
warm, merry little sunbeams shone straight in his face and made him blink so that at 
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first he could hardly see at all. 


“Hello, old lazybones! It’s time you were up. Don’t you know that Mistress Spring 
is almost here?” 


Bobby looked down. There at the foot of the big chestnut tree sat Peter Rabbit 
grinning up at him. And while he looked, he heard again that soft, sweet whistle. And 
then Bobby knew for sure that the long, cold Winter was over and that Peter Rabbit was 
right—it was time, high time, to get up. 


STORY 660. March 23, 1914 


Mistress Spring Wakes All the Sleepers 


Wake up, wake up, you drowsy heads! 
Wake up, wake up, and leave your beds! 
The gladdest time of all the year 

Has come, for Mistress Spring is here! 


Cheerful Robin was singing it up in the Old Orchard. Little Friend the Song 
Sparrow was singing it down along the edge of the Laughing Brook. Winsome Bluebird 
was whistling it from the top of the Big Hickory over by the Smiling Pool. Blacky 
the Crow was cawing it from the fence post on the edge of Farmer Brown’s cornfield. 
Danny Meadow Mouse was shouting it in a funny little squeaky voice down on the 
Green Meadows. Even Sammy Jay was screaming it through the Green Forest. And 
over in the dear Old Briar-Patch Peter Rabbit was saying it over and over to himself as 
he thumped and thumped for pure joy. 


It was true. Sweet, beautiful Mistress Spring had arrived. Cheerful Robin and Little 
Friend had come with her, and so had Honker the Wild Goose. It was his voice coming 
down from high, high up in the blue, blue sky that had told the glad news. He hasn’t a 
sweet voice. O, my, no! The voice of Honker is anything but sweet. And yet it is good, 
wonderfully good to hear after the long, cold days of Winter, for everyone knows when 
they hear it that Mistress Spring has arrived. You see long, long ago Mistress Spring 
went to Old Mother Nature and asked her for a trumpeter, someone whose voice was 
strong, to travel up from the far-away South with her and tell all the world of her 
coming, and Honker the Goose was chosen because his wings are strong and he flies 
high, and because his voice is strong, and the sound of it carries far. And from that day 
to this when the voice of Honker the Goose is heard, everyone knows that Mistress 
Spring has arrived. 


Now Mistress Spring wastes no time, for she has a great deal to do, and the very 
first thing is to waken all the sleepers whom gentle Sister South Wind has not already 
wakened. Peter Rabbit never could understand how she does it, because there are there 
are so many sleepers—little people who wear neither fur nor feathers, but whom we 
call bugs, and all the little and big plants. There are so many, many of them who sleep 
all Winter long, that it has always seemed to Peter, as if Mistress Spring must miss 
some of them. But she never does. 
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So now that Mistress Spring really had arrived, Peter was too happy to sit still. He 
just had to hurry around and greet his friends as fast as they waked. Bobby Coon and 
Uncle Billy Possum had crawled out of their hollow trees just after Winsome Bluebird 
arrived. Now Peter felt sure his old friend Johnny Chuck would be crawling out, and 
he hurried up to the corner of the Old Orchard where Johnny’s house is. Sure enough, 
there sat Johnny on his doorstep, taking a sunbath. He looked very thin, not all as 
he had looked when Peter last saw him. He grinned at Peter and stretched to get the 
kinks out of his legs, and the first thing he asked was if Peter knew where there was 
any tender young clover. But Peter didn’t, because, you know, the clover had only just 
begun to wake up, and hadn’t had time to grow. But he knew where there was some last 
year’s clover that had kept green under the snow, and Johnny said that that would do, 
because he was so hungry that he could eat almost anything. 


While they were talking, a merry little voice shouted from the stone wall. There 
sat Striped Chipmunk, and he looked as pert and smart and saucy as ever. He wasn’t 
thin like Johnny Chuck. You see, he had filled his storehouse, which opens right out of 
his bedroom, with plenty of good things in the Fall, and he had waked up in the Winter 
often enough to eat what he needed, and now had plenty left over. 


“Are you glad Mistress Spring has come?” asked Peter. 


Striped Chipmunk whisked round and round after his tail until they all laughed to 
see him. “So glad that I can’t keep still!” he cried. 


STORY 661. March 24, 1914 


Voices from the Smiling Pool 


Would you be sure that Spring is here? 
Then seek the Smiling Pool, my dear. 

If there the Hylas pipe their lay 

You’ll know that Spring has come to stay. 


Everybody who lives on the Green Meadows knows that. You see, it sometimes 
happens that Mistress Spring arrives and then has to go back for a few days. Usually 
it is because she has been in such a hurry to reach the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows that she has trodden on the heels of grim, hard, fierce-tempered Master 
Winter. Now, no one likes to have their heels trodden on, least of all Master Winter, and 
when this happens, he promptly sends rough Brother North Wind and sometimes Jack 
Frost to show that he is not so far away but that he can make things very uncomfortable 
for everybody. 


So when this happens gentle Mistress Spring just has to run away. There is nothing 
else for her to do. Of course she knows when she is in danger of treading on the heels 
of Master Winter, and so she is careful to waken only those whom she knows can stand 
the pinching of Jack Frost if he returns. The others she doesn’t waken until she is sure 
that she will not have to go back even for a few days. And among these are the Hylas, 
who spend the Winter in the mud at the bottom of Smiling Pool. The Hylas, you know, 
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are the children and grandchildren of Stickytoes the Tree Toad". 


So it is that the little people of the Green Meadows listen almost as eagerly for the 
voice of the first Hyla as they do for the first whistle of Winsome Bluebird. Winsome 
tells them that Mistress Spring will soon arrive. Little Friend the Song Sparrow tells 
them that she has arrived. The Hylas tells them she is going to stay. So it was that as 
Peter Rabbit hurried about greeting all his old friends, who had Just come up from 
the far-away South and those other friends who had just wakened from a long, long 
sleep, he was forever stopping to listen for voices from the Smiling Pool. Peter was 
very happy. It was so good to know that Mistress Spring had really arrived, and it was 
such fun to visit his old friends and tell them all the news. Everywhere on the Green 
Meadows and in the Green Forest he heard voices, happy voices, which were good to 
hear. But as yet he had heard no voices from the Smiling Pool, and so he was afraid, 
just a little bit afraid, that Mistress Spring had not come to stay. 


He was thinking of this one evening as he sat just at the edge of the dear Old Briar 
Patch looking over to the Purple Hills behind which jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had just 
gone to bed. It was very still, for Winsome Bluebird and Cheerful Robin and Little 
Friend the Song Sparrow, who always go to bed when jolly, round Mr. Sun does, had 
tucked their heads under their wings and their sweet voices were silent. Suddenly a 
clear, piping voice sounded. Pretty soon another joined it and then another and another. 
They seemed to come from the Smiling Pool. 


Peter jumped straight up in the air and kicked his heels together. “Hurrah!” he 
shouted. Then looking this way and looking that way to be sure that the way was clear 
and that Granny and Reddy Fox and Old Man Coyote were nowhere about, he started 
for the Smiling Pool as fast as he could go, lipperty-lipperty-lip! The nearer he got to 
the Smiling Pool the louder sounded the piping voices. When he reached the Smiling 
Pool and peered over the bank there was no one to be seen but Jerry Muskrat. Jerry 
was sitting on top of his house listening and smelling and from all around right out of 
the water came those clear piping voices. It seemed as if the Smiling Pool itself was 
singing. Jerry looked over at Peter and his eyes twinkled as he cried: 


Mistress Spring has come to stay; 
This is what the Hylas say. 


STORY 662. March 25, 1914 


Grandfather Frog is Heard from 


Where was Grandfather Frog? Jerry Muskrat didn’t know. Billy Mink didn’t know. 
Little Joe Otter didn’t know. Spotty the Turtle didn’t know. What is more, not one of 
them seemed to care. They were so busy with their own affairs that that they couldn’t 
waste time thinking about Grandfather Frog. At least, that is what they said whenever 
Peter Rabbit asked them about him. But to Peter the Smiling Pool didn’t seem quite 
natural without Grandfather Frog. No, sir, it didn’t seem quite natural. Every day 
Peter visited it to see if there was any news of Grandfather Frog. The fact is Peter was 


19 Spring peepers and gray treefrogs are distinct species. 
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beginning to be worried. What if something had happened to Grandfather Frog? Who 
would tell him stories, then? 


“Tt’s very strange,” thought Peter. Mistress Spring had come to stay, for all the 
Hylas, who, you know, are the children and grandchildren of Stickytoes the Tree-Toad, 
were singing their loudest, and this is one of the surest signs that Mistress Spring has 
come for good. Peter knew that they had come out of the mud where they had slept 
away the Winter, and he wondered if some of them knew where Grandfather Frog was, 
for it was in the mud of the Smiling Pool that he had gone to bed after bidding Peter 
goodby in the Fall. He just ached all over to ask them, but they were so shy that he 
never could see one of them. No, sir, look as he would, he never could see one of them. 
Peter remembered an old saying of his mother’s when he was a very little fellow and 
asked too many questions. She would say: “Children should be seen, but not heard.” 
But that was not the way the Hylas had been brought up. They evidently believed that 
they should be heard, but not seen. So while Peter could hear their voices coming right 
out of the Smiling Pool on every side he could never catch so much as a glimpse of 
one of them, though he nearly looked his eyes out. And, of course, it was foolish to ask 
questions of people you couldn’t see. 


“The old fellow has overslept, I guess. Perhaps Mistress Spring has forgotten him. 
It would serve the lazy old chap right,” said Billy Mink, who is not always respectful to 
his elders. 


“O, you don’t really think that, do you?” cried Peter, quite upset at the mere 
thought of such a thing. 


“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Billy Mink, winking at Jerry Muskrat. “Probably she 
thinks he is getting so old that it isn’t worthwhile to wake him. I wouldn’t blame her if 
she didn’t.” 


“O, Billy!” cried Peter. “I—I—if—I really thought she had forgotten I’d go remind 
her.” 


“Why don’t you?” retorted Billy Mink, once more winking at Jerry Muskrat. You 
know Billy is a great mischief maker and dearly loves to get other people into trouble. 


“She might not like it,” replied Peter, looking very thoughtful. “She might think 
that I was trying to meddle in her affairs. Still, I can’t bear to think that Grandfather 
Frog has been forgotten. Why, what would the Smiling Pool do without him, I'd like to 
know?” 


“Tt would do very well,” replied Billy Mink. “Of what use is an old fellow who 
thinks he knows all that is to be known, like Grandfather Frog? He’s—” 


“Chugarum!” exclaimed a great, deep, gruff voice, and it sounded indignant, very 
indignant, indeed. 


Peter Rabbit looked eagerly across the Smiling Pool. There on the end of Jerry 
Muskrat’s old log sat Grandfather Frog, for there was no big green lily-pad for him to 
sit on yet. 
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“O, Grandfather Frog. I’m so glad you’ve waked up!” cried Peter. 


“Chugarum!” replied Grandfather Frog. “What were you about to say, Billy 
Mink?” 


But Billy Mink was nowhere to be seen. 


STORY 663. March 26, 1914 


Jimmy Skunk is Surprised 


Jimmy Skunk ambled along the Crooked Little Path down the hill. He didn’t hurry, 
because Jimmy doesn’t believe in hurrying. The only time he ever hurries is when he 
sees a fat beetle trying to get out of sight. Then Jimmy does hurry. But just now he 
didn’t see any fat beetles, although he was looking for them. So he just ambled along, 
as if he had all the time in the world, as indeed he had. He was feeling very good- 
natured, was Jimmy Skunk. And why shouldn’t he? There was everything to make 
him feel good-natured. Mistress Spring” had arrived to stay. On every side he heard 
glad voices. Little green leaves were beginning to peep out of their brown blankets on 
the trees. Little green blades of grass were beginning to peep out of the brown earth. 
Bumble the Bee was humming a Spring song. Best of all, Jimmy had found three 
beetles that very morning, and he knew that there were more if he could find them. So 
why shouldn’t he feel good? 


Jimmy had laughed at Peter Rabbit for being so anxious for Mistress Spring to 
arrive’', but he was just as glad as Peter that she had come, although he wouldn’t have 
said so for the world. His sharp little eyes twinkled as he ambled along, and there 
wasn’t much that they missed. As he walked, he talked, quite to himself of course, 
because there was nobody near to hear, and this is what he was saying: 


Beetle, beetle, smooth and smug, 
You are nothing but a bug! 

Bugs were made for Skunks to eat, 
So come out from your retreat. 


“Hello! There’s a nice big piece of bark over there that looks as if it ought to have 
a dozen fat beetles under it. It’s great fun to pull over pieces of bark and see fat beetles 
run all ways at once. I’ll just have to see what is under that piece.” 


Jimmy tiptoed softly over to the big piece of bark, and then as he made ready to 
turn it over he began again that foolish little verse: 


Beetle, beetle, smooth and smug, 
You are nothing but a bug! 


As he said the last word he suddenly pulled the piece of bark over. 


“Who’s a bug?” asked a funny voice, and it sounded rather cross. Jimmy Skunk 
nearly tumbled over backward in surprise, and for a minute he couldn’t find his tongue. 


20 This reference eliminated in book version of this story, as it is set in the summer. 
21 1914, STORY 654. 
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There, instead of the fat beetles he had been so sure of, sat Old Mr. Toad, and he didn’t 
look at all pleased. 


“Who’s a bug?” he repeated. 
Instead of answering, Jimmy Skunk began to laugh. 
“Who’s a bug?” demanded Old Mr. Toad, more crossly than before. 


“There isn’t any bug, Mr. Toad, and I beg your pardon,” replied Jimmy, 
remembering his politeness. “I just thought there was. You see, I didn’t know you were 
under that piece of bark. I hope you will excuse me, Mr. Toad. Have you seen any fat 
beetles this morning?” 


“No,” said Old Mr. Toad, grumpily, and yawned and rubbed his eyes. 
“Why,” exclaimed Jimmy Skunk, “I believe you have just waked up!” 
“What if I have?” demanded Old Mr. Toad. 


“O, nothing, nothing at all, Mr. Toad,’ replied Jimmy Skunk, “only you are the 
second one I’ve met this morning who has just waked up.” 


“Who was the other?” asked Old Mr. Toad. 
“Mr. Blacksnake,” replied Jimmy. “He inquired for you.” 


Old Mr. Toad turned quite pale. “I—I think I'll be moving along,” said he. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 16) 
STORY 664. March 27, 1914 


Old Mr. Toad’s Mistakes 


If is a very little word to look at, but the biggest word you have ever seen doesn’t 
begin to have so much meaning as little “if.” If Jimmy Skunk hadn’t ambled down the 
Crooked Little Path just when he did; if he hadn’t been looking for fat beetles; if he 
hadn’t seen that big piece of bark at one side and decided to pull it over; if it hadn’t 
been for all these if’s, why, Old Mr. Toad wouldn’t have made the mistake he did and 
you wouldn’t have had this story. But Jimmy Skunk did amble down the Crooked Little 
Path, he did look for beetles, and he did pull over that big piece of bark. And when he 
had pulled it over, he found Old Mr. Toad there, and Old Mr. Toad had just waked from 
his long Winter sleep. He had crept under that piece of bark because he wanted to keep 
out of sight until he felt a little more awake before he started out to find something to 
eat. 


But when Jimmy Skunk told him that he had seen Mr. Blacksnake that very 
morning, and that Mr. Blacksnake had asked after Old Mr. Toad, the very last bit of 
sleeplessness left Old Mr. Toad. Yes, sir, he was wide awake right away. You see, he 
knew why Mr. Blacksnake had asked after him. He knew that Mr. Blacksnake had been 
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asleep all Winter and that he must be very hungry, and he knew that Mr. Blacksnake 
had a fondness for toads. He turned quite pale when he heard that Mr. Blacksnake had 
asked after him, and right then he made his first mistake. He was in such a hurry to get 
away from that neighborhood that he forgot to ask Jimmy Skunk just where he had 
seen Mr. Blacksnake. He hardly waited long enough to say goodby to Jimmy Skunk, 
but started off just as fast as he could go. 


Now, it just happened that Old Mr. Toad started up the Crooked Little Path, and 
it just happened that Mr. Blacksnake was coming down the Crooked Little Path. Now, 
when people are very much afraid, they almost always seem to think that danger is 
behind instead of in front of them. It was so with Old Mr. Toad. Instead of watching 
out in front as he hopped along, he kept watching over his shoulder, and that was his 
second mistake. He was so sure that Mr. Blacksnake was somewhere behind him that 
he didn’t look to see where he was going, and you know that people who don’t look to 
see where they are going are almost sure to go headfirst right into trouble. 


Old Mr. Toad went hopping up the Crooked Little Path as fast as he could, which 
wasn’t very fast, because he never can hop very fast, and just now he was weak, 
because of his long Winter’s sleep and because he hadn’t yet got the kinks out of his 
legs. And all the time he kept looking behind for Mr. Blacksnake. Presently he came 
to a turn in the Crooked Little Path, and as he hurried around it, he almost ran into Mr. 
Blacksnake himself. It was a question which was the most surprised. For just a wee 
second, they stared at each other. Then Mr. Blacksnake’s eyes began to sparkle. 


“Good morning, Mr. Toad; isn’t this a beautiful Spring morning? I was just 
thinking about you,” said he. 


But poor Old Mr. Toad didn’t say good morning. He didn’t say anything. He 
couldn’t, because he was too frightened. He just gave a frightened little squeal, turned 
around and started down the Crooked Little Path twice as fast as he had come up. Mr. 
Blacksnake grinned and started after him, not very fast, because, you know, he had just 
waked up and he didn’t feel very lively yet. Besides, he knew that he wouldn’t have to 
run very fast to catch Old Mr. Toad, and he thought the exercise would do him good. 


And this is how it happened that beautiful Spring morning that jolly, bright Mr. 
Sun, looking down, suddenly discovered that there was one of the little meadow people 
who wasn’t happy, but instead was terribly, terribly unhappy. It was Old Mr. Toad 
hopping down the Crooked Little Path for his life, while after him, getting nearer and 
nearer, glided Mr. Blacksnake. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 17) 
STORY 665. March 28, 1914. 


Jimmy Skunk is Just in Time 


After Jimmy Skunk had pulled over the big piece of bark and found Old Mr. Toad 
under it instead of the fat beetles he had expected, he had started on down the Crooked 
Little Path, and as he ambled along slowly he chuckled. You see, he was thinking of 
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what a hurry Mr. Toad had been in as soon as he had heard that Mr. Blacksnake had 
waked from his long Winter’s sleep and had asked after Mr. Toad. It had been funny, 
very funny, indeed, to see Mr. Toad try to hurry. 


Suddenly Jimmy stopped chuckling. Then he stopped ambling along the Crooked 
Little Path. He turned around and looked back, and as he did so he scratched his head 
thoughtfully. He had just happened to think that Old Mr. Toad had gone up the Crooked 
Little Path when he had left in such a hurry, and it was up the Crooked Little Path that 
Mr. Blacksnake had shown himself that morning. 


“Tf he’s still up there,” thought Jimmy, “Old Mr. Toad is hopping right straight into 
trouble, the very worst kind of trouble. How stupid of him not to have asked me where 
Mr. Blacksnake was! Well, it’s none of my business. I guess I’Il go on.” 


But he had gone on down the Crooked Little Path only a few steps when he 
stopped again. You see, Jimmy is really a very kindhearted little fellow, and somehow, 
he didn’t like to think of what might happen to Old Mr. Toad. 


“T hate to go way back there,” he grumbled, for you know he is naturally rather 
lazy. “Still, the Green Meadows wouldn’t be quite the same without Old Mr. Toad. I 
should miss him if anything happened to him. I suppose it would be partly my fault, 
too, for if I hadn’t pulled over that piece of bark, he probably would have stayed there 
the rest of the day and been safe.” 


“Maybe he won’t meet Mr. Blacksnake, said a little voice inside of Jimmy. 


“And maybe he will,” said Jimmy right out loud. And with that he started back up 
the Crooked Little Path, and strange to say, Jimmy hurried. You know, it isn’t often that 
Jimmy Skunk hurries for anything or anyone. 


He had just reached a turn in the Crooked Little Path when who should run right 
plump into him but poor Old Mr. Toad! He gave a frightened squeal and fell right over 
on his back and kicked foolishly as he tried to get back on his feet again. But he was all 
out of breath and so frightened and tired that all he could do was to kick and kick. He 
hadn’t seen Jimmy at all, for he had been looking behind him, and he didn’t even know 
who it was he had it was run into. 


Right behind him came Mr. Blacksnake. Of course, he saw Jimmy, and he stopped 
short and hissed angrily. 


“What are you going to do to Mr. Toad?” demanded Jimmy. 


“None of your business!” hissed Mr Blacksnake. Get out of my way or you’ll be 


” 


sorry. 


Jimmy Skunk just laughed and stepped in front of poor Old Mr. Toad. Mr. 
Blacksnake coiled himself up in the path and darted his tongue out at Jimmy in the 
most impudent way. He tried to make himself look very fierce. Then he jumped straight 
at Jimmy Skunk with his mouth wide open, but he took great care not to jump quite 
far enough to reach Jimmy. You see, he was just trying to scare Jimmy. But Jimmy 
didn’t scare. He knows all about Mr. Blacksnake and that really he is a coward. So 
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he suddenly gritted his teeth in a way not at all pleasant to hear and started for Mr. 
Blacksnake. Mr. Blacksnake didn’t wait. No, sir, he didn’t wait. He suddenly turned 
and glided back up the Crooked Little Path, hissing angrily. Jimmy followed him a little 
way and he kept right on going. Then Jimmy went back to Old Mr. Toad. 

“O,” panted Mr. Toad, “you came just in time! I couldn’t have hopped another 


” 


hop. 


“T guess I did,” replied Jimmy. “Now you get your breath and come along with 
me.” And Old Mr. Toad did. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 18) 
STORY 666. March 30, 1914 


Sammy Jay is Too Excited to Talk Straight 


Sammy Jay was excited. Everyone who heard him knew that, and everybody who 
was anywhere near heard him. They would have had to be stone deaf not to have. 
Sammy is just like some people—when he gets just a little excited he begins to talk in a 
loud voice. The more excited he gets the louder he talks. By and by, when he gets very 
much excited, he screams. That is what he was doing this beautiful Spring morning, 
screaming as no one ever had heard him scream before. Indeed, he was so excited that 
his tongue couldn’t go fast enough and tripped over his words and mixed things up so 
that no one could make out what he was trying to say. 


He came flying out of the Green Forest, flying as fast as he could make his wings 
go, and screaming at the top of his lungs. He saw Jimmy Skunk coming down the Lone 
Little Path and flew to meet him. 


“He’s a stranger and he’s black!” screamed Sammy. 

“Who’s a stranger and who’s black?” asked Jimmy. 

“And he’s got great big claws in his mouth!” continued Sammy. 
Jimmy Skunk stopped short and stared very hard at Sammy Jay. 


“Say that again,” said he. But just then Sammy caught sight of Peter Rabbit down 
by his dear Old Briar Patch. “O, I must tell Peter!” he screamed. “Peter! Peter Rabbit! 
He’s there! He’s bigger than Farmer Brown’s boy and he walks!” And all the time he 
was screaming this long before he was anywhere near the Old Briar Patch. 


Jimmy Skunk was still staring after him and scratching his head in a puzzled kind 
of way, when along came Unc’ Billy Possum. 


Unc’ Billy grinned as he looked over toward the Old Briar Patch. 


“Mistah Jaybird’s done gone crazy,” said he. “He’s done gone crazy in his haid. 
Whoever heard of anybody with great big claws in his mouth?” 


Now, Peter could make no more sense of what Sammy was saying than could 
Jimmy Skunk and Unc’ Billy Possum. 
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“Who walks, Sammy Jay? Don’t most people walk? What’s got into you, Sammy 
Jay?” demanded Peter. 


But Sammy couldn’t keep still long enough to answer questions, and off he flew 
toward the Smiling Pool in search of Billy Mink and Jerry Muskrat and Grandfather 
Frog, and as he flew, he still screamed in the same excited way, and Peter heard 
something about “long teeth” and “big feet” all of which was very perplexing, and, of 
course, made Peter very, very curious. He straight-way started to hunt up Jimmy Skunk 
to see if Jimmy knew what it meant, and half-way down the Lone Little Path he met 
Jimmy. With him was Unc’ Billy Possum. 


Peter’s eyes were very wide open with wonder, and the first thing he said was: 
“What’s the matter with Sammy Jay?” 


Jimmy Skunk grinned and Unc’ Billy shook his head sadly, though if Peter had 
looked sharply he would have seen a twinkle in Unc’ Billy’s eyes. 


“Poor Sammy Jay,” said Unc’ Billy in the mournfullest tones. “Poor Sammy Jay. 
He’s foolish in his haid, Peter. He’s foolish in his haid.” 


“O!” cried Peter. “Do you really think so, Unc’ Billy? I thought he was just terribly 
excited.” 


Unc’ Billy winked at Jimmy Skunk as he said: “Ah don’t know about the 
excitement, Brer Rabbit, but when people talk about great big claws in somebody’s 
mouth, Ah cert’nly think there is something the matter. If you ask me, Ah think Brer 
Jay done gone crazy.” 


“Poor Sammy Jay,” said Peter to himself, as he hopped away to find out what other 
people thought. “Poor Sammy Jay! I guess Unc’ Billy must be right and he really is 
crazy. He can’t talk straight, so he must be crazy.” And all the rest of that day Peter told 
everyone he met that Sammy Jay had gone crazy. 


STORY 667. March 31, 1914 


Sammy Jay Calms Down 


Everybody on the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest who heard Sammy 
Jay thought that he had gone crazy. He certainly acted as if he were crazy. He couldn’t 
sit still long enough to answer questions, but flew here and flew there, and flew 
everywhere, all the time screaming so fast that he mixed his words all up. It was no 
wonder that neighbors thought Sammy was crazy. 


But he wasn’t. No, sir, he wasn’t. He was just excited, terribly excited. And it 
was all because of what he had seen deep in the Green Forest. But his little neighbors 
didn’t know anything about this, and so they thought that something was wrong with 
Sammy’s head, and they said to each other: “Poor Sammy Jay. Isn’t it too bad? What 
could have happened to make him go crazy?” 


Now, all this made Sammy worse than before. You know, when you try to tell a 
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thing and people cannot understand you, you are very apt to grow impatient. Most 
people are, anyway. And it was so with Sammy Jay, He tried to tell what he had seen, 
but was so excited that his words tumbled over each other and were so mixed up that 
no one could understand what he was trying to tell, and this made Sammy more excited 
than ever, so that his talk was more mixed up than ever. Worse still, he began to lose his 
temper, and he quite lost it when he happened to overhear some of his neighbors say 
that he certainly was crazy. For the time being he quite forgot everything else and just 
told everybody told everybody what he thought of them, and what he told them wasn’t 
at all nice. 


Now, about this time along came Sammy’s cousin, Blacky the Crow. He heard 
Sammy calling his neighbors bad names, and he heard the other little people saying that 
Sammy was crazy. He hunted up Unc’ Billy Possum and asked him what all the fuss 
was about. Unc’ Billy told him how Sammy Jay had come screaming about something 
he had seen deep in the Green Forest, and now nobody could make any sense of what 
he said. “He told us that it had great big claws in its mouth,” said Unc’ Billy, grinning 
at the memory. “Do you wonder, Brer Crow, that we uns think he is foolish in his 
haid?” 


Blacky said he didn’t wonder at all and then flew away to look for Sammy Jay. He 
had no trouble in finding him for he had only to listen to hear Sammy’s angry voice. He 
flew right over to where Sammy was. 


“You come over to the Lone Pine with me!” said he, sharply. 


Now, if there is any one in all the Green Forest or on the Green Meadows for 
whom Sammy Jay has respect it is for his big cousin, Blacky the Crow. You see, smart 
and sly and clever as Sammy Jay is, Blacky the Crow is smarter and more sly and more 
clever, and Sammy knows it. So when Blacky told him to come to the Lone Pine with 
him, Sammy went. 


“Now, Sammy, tell me all about it,” said Blacky, when they were comfortably 
seated in the Lone Pine. So Sammy began at the beginning and told his story, and this 
time he told it quite straight, for every time he began to get excited Blacky would fix 
his sharp eyes on him in a way that made Sammy feel uncomfortable, and he would 
at once calm down. It was a queer story that Sammy told, and when he had finished, 
Blacky the Crow looked as if he didn’t believe a word of it. Poor Sammy saw this. 


“You don’t think I am crazy, too, do you, Cousin Blacky?” he asked. 
“T don’t know,” replied Blacky. “I really don’t know what to think.” 


STORY 668. April 1, 1914 
What Sammy Jay Told Blacky the Crow 


This is the story, the amazing story, that Sammy Jay told to Blacky the Crow as 
they sat in the Lone Pine. It is the same story he had tried to tell all the little people of 
the Green Meadows and the Green Forest, but that in his excitement he had mixed up 
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so that nobody could make head or tail of it, and so everybody had thought he had gone 
crazy. 


“T had gone way, way into the Green Forest just to look around a little,” said 
Sammy. “I had seen nothing and nobody for a long time, when suddenly I saw 
something moving on the ground. I flew over to see what it was, and when I got where 
I could see clearly, I nearly fell from the tree in which I was sitting. Yes, sir, | was so 
surprised and—and frightened that I nearly fell out of that tree!” 


Blacky looked as if he didn’t quite believe this, but thought that Sammy was just 
trying to make a big story. But he didn’t say anything, and Sammy went on. 


“At first I thought that it was Farmer Brown’s boy, for the stranger was standing 
on two legs, just like Farmer Brown’s boy, and his back was to me. But in a minute, I 
saw that he had on a black fur coat, and ’ve never seen Farmer Brown’s boy wearing a 
black fur coat, have you?” 


Blacky shook his head. “Was it as black as mine?” he asked. 


Sammy nodded. “Just as black,” said he. “In a minute he began to walk, and he 
didn’t walk on two feet—he walked on four feet!” Sammy was beginning to get excited 
again. “I was so surprised that I guess I screamed. Of course, he heard me and looked 
up. “Hello, Mr. Jay!’ said he and grinned and when he grinned, he showed his teeth, 
and they were very big. ‘I had begun to think that nobody lives around here, and was 
getting kind of lonesome. You don’t happen to know where there is any honey, do 
you?’ The idea of thinking that there would be any honey as early in the Spring as this! 
Then he walked over to a big tree and stood up and stretched his hands way up as high 
as he could and scratched the bark of the tree, and he has the awfullest claws you ever 
saw! I didn’t suppose anybody ever had such claws. When I saw those, I just spread 
my wings and flew away as fast as ever I could. And now when I try to tell about it 
everybody calls me crazy.” 


Blacky scratched his head thoughtfully and Sammy suspected that he, too, thought 
him crazy. “Did he have a tail?” asked Blacky. 


“I—I don’t know,” confessed Sammy. “I didn’t stop to look.” 


“And you say he is as big as—as Reddy Fox?” asked Blacky, his sharp eyes 
twinkling shrewdly. 


“T said he is as big as Farmer Brown’s boy!” replied Sammy indignantly. 
“And he walks on four legs?” persisted Blacky. 
“Yes,” replied Sammy, “but he stands on two legs.” 


“Hm-m-m,” said Blacky. “I’ve lived a long time in the Green Forest, but I’ve never 
seen or heard of any one like that. You are sure you didn’t dream it, Sammy?” 


“Of course, I didn’t dream it!” cried Sammy. “Did you ever know me to go to sleep 
in the daytime? I tell you he’s a stranger!” 


“Where did you say you saw him?” asked Blacky. 
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“Deep in the Green Forest, beyond the pond of Paddy the Beaver,” replied Sammy. 


“T believe I’ll go have a look for myself,” said Blacky. “Won’t you come show me 
the way?” 


1? 


“No, thanks,” replied Sammy, promptly. “I’ve seen him once, and that’s enough 


And so Blacky the Crow started alone to hunt for the stranger in the Green Forest. 


STORY 669. April 2, 1914 
Blacky the Crow is as Excited as Sammy Jay 


When Sammy Jay came flying out of the Green Forest screaming at the top of his 
lungs and so excited that he couldn’t talk straight, everybody said that he had gone 
crazy. You see, he was too excited to tell what the trouble was. At last his cousin, 
Blacky the Crow, managed to get him calmed down so that he could tell him all about 
it. When he had heard the story which Sammy had to tell of the stranger he had seen 
deep in the Green Forest, he looked very much as the other little people did when they 
heard Sammy screaming foolishly. 


You see, it was very hard for Blacky to really believe that Sammy had seen what 
he said he had. Not that he thought Sammy was telling a wrong story! O, my, no! 
Sammy was too much in earnest. What Blacky thought was that Sammy had been 
mistaken in what he had seen, or imagined that he had seen a lot more than he really 
had. You see, Blacky had lived a long time in the Green Forest and he never had seen 
or heard of such a stranger as Sammy told about. 


He asked Sammy just where he had seen the stranger, and Sammy told him that it 
was way deep in the Green Forest, beyond the pond built by Paddy the Beaver. Now, 
Blacky believes that the only way to make sure of things is to see them, and not be 
content with the word of someone else. So he suddenly made up his mind that he would 
visit the place where Sammy Jay had seen the stranger. He invited Sammy to go along 
with him, but Sammy refused. It was very plain to see that Sammy was afraid of the 
stranger. Blacky chuckled to himself as he flew over the pond of Paddy the Beaver and 
so deep into the Green Forest. 


“The idea,” said Blacky, “of there being a stranger as big as Farmer Brown’s boy 
and wearing a black fur coat! Nobody like that ever has lived in the Green Forest. I 
guess I’d know if they had. Sammy must have eaten something and had a very bad 
dream, or else there is something the matter with his eyes.” 


He was talking to himself in this way as he flew along, all the time keeping a sharp 
watch for the stranger, when, without warning, the stranger himself stepped out from 
behind a tree almost under Blacky. It startled Blacky so that he let out a frightened 
“Caw! Caw!” and nearly turned a somerset in the air. He caught himself just in time 
and flew to the top of the nearest pine tree, where he could look down and see all that 
was going on. 


Everything was just as Sammy Jay had said. The stranger did wear a black fur 
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coat, he was as big as Farmer Brown’s boy, and he did have great feet and the biggest 
claws Blacky had ever seen. Blacky felt just as if he ought to peck himself to make sure 
that he was awake. Of course, he knew he was, but he just couldn’t make it seem so. 


Now, Blacky sometimes gets as excited as Sammy Jay, and this was one of the 
times. He started back for the Green Meadows as fast as he could fly, and all the way he 
was cawing at the top of his lungs. Sammy Jay heard him long before he saw him and 
Sammy grinned. “He found him!” thought Sammy. “Now he knows that I told the truth. 
My, but he sounds just as crazy as ever I did.” 


And then as Blacky came in sight, Sammy once more grew excited, too, and began 
to scream questions at the top of his lungs, until it was hard to say who was screaming 
loudest, Sammy or his big cousin, Blacky the Crow. 


STORY 670. April 3, 1914. 
Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow Both Talk at Once 


Two tongues at once are one too many— 
And better ‘twere there were not any. 


Which means that when two people try to talk at the same time it is very 
unpleasant for themselves and even more unpleasant for others who may have to listen 
to them. When Blacky the Crow came flying out from deep in the Green Forest so 
excited that he was cawing at the top of his voice, Sammy Jay had at once flown to 
meet him. Now, Sammy was just as excited, and he was screaming at the top of his 
lungs. You see, he knew that Blacky had found the stranger who had so excited him. 
Now perhaps the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows would 
believe him and no longer think him crazy. 


But they didn’t! No, sir, they didn’t! Instead, they thought that Blacky the Crow 
had gone crazy, too. Never was there heard a worse racket than Sammy and Blacky 
made as each tried to talk louder and faster than the other. Neither was listening to 
what the other was saying, which in itself was very impolite, even if they were cousins. 
Worse still, each kept interrupting the other, and, you know, there is nothing more 
impolite than to interrupt when another is speaking. But neither seemed to mind in the 
least. Each kept right on talking and growing more and more excited. 


Of course, all the little people within hearing hurried over to find out what it all 
meant. But they couldn’t understand at all what Sammy and Blacky were talking about. 
You see, Sammy and Blacky interrupted each other so often that all that those who 
were listening could make out was that there was a great big stranger in the Green 
Forest, a stranger who wore black fur and was as big as Farmer Brown’s boy. Now, 
none of the little people knew of any one as big as Farmer Brown’s boy, unless it was 
another boy or man. But Sammy and Blacky said that the stranger was not a man. So 
all their neighbors shook their heads sadly and said, ““They’re crazy,” and then again 
shook their heads sadly. 


“Too bad,” said Jimmy Skunk. “I always thought Blacky was smart, very smart, 
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but there certainly is something the matter with him now.” 


“Yes, sah, there cert’nly is,” said Unc’ Billy Possum. “Something’s wrong with 
both Brer Jay and Brer Crow. They’ re foolish in their haids.” 


“Do you suppose it’s catching?” asked Bobby Coon. “You know, Sammy Jay had 
it first and now Blacky has it.” 


“What’s all this fuss about?” demanded a new voice. It was Peter Rabbit. He was 
all out of breath he had hurried so. You see, he had been way up in the Old Orchard, 
when he heard the screaming of Sammy and Blacky, and he had started right away, for, 
you know, Peter would feel dreadful to miss anything that was going on. 


“Nothing, only Blacky the Crow is just as crazy as his cousin, Sammy Jay,” replied 
Jimmy Skunk. “Blacky says he has seen the same stranger in the Green Forest that 
upset Sammy so. Just listen to those two birds! Did you ever hear anything like it? ’m 
going home.” With that Jimmy Skunk turned his back in disgust and started up the 
Crooked Little Path that comes down the hill. 


Bobby Coon and Unc’ Billy Possum started for their homes, and Danny Meadow 
Mouse began to run along one of his little paths to get as far as possible from such a 
noise. But Peter Rabbit suddenly sat up with his eyes popping right out of his head. 
He had just remembered the strange tracks he had seen in the snow deep in the Green 
Forest just at the end of Winter’’. Could it be that they were made by the stranger who 
had so excited Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow? 


STORY 671. April 4, 1914 
Sammy Jay Tells Peter Rabbit That He is Sorry 


When you’ve done a thing that’s wrong 
Just go and say you’re sorry. 

Don’t let an untruth drag along— 

Just go and say you’re sorry. 

There’s nothing else will clear the way. 
And brighter make the passing day. 
When you have done or said or thought 
A thing more unkind than you ought, 
Than just to say you’re sorry. 


You remember how Peter Rabbit could find no one to believe him when he told 
about the great, strange tracks which he had found in the snow deep in the Green Forest 
at the very end of Winter. Of course you do.** And you remember how Sammy Jay had 
made fun of Peter and teased him until Peter would hardly put his head outside of the 
dear Old Briar Patch. Now Sammy was learning just how Peter had felt. To be sure, it 
was nothing new to Sammy to have people doubt what he said. Usually, he wouldn’t 
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have minded in the least. But now he had such wonderful news—news of a big, 
black stranger who had come to live in the Green Forest—and it was dreadful to have 
everybody smile and whisper to one another, “He’s crazy.” 


It was just as bad when Blacky the Crow saw the stranger and tried to tell about 
him, for no one believed Blacky, and everyone thought him crazy, too. But all of a 
sudden Peter Rabbit remembered those great tracks he had tried so hard to forget, and 
right away he was as excited as Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow. When Sammy told 
about the great claws Peter fairly shouted. 


“Tt’s the stranger who made those tracks just as sure as I’m alive!” he cried. “Now, 
perhaps you still think I had bad dreams, Sammy Jay, when I told you about those 
strange tracks!” 


Sammy looked at Peter and hung his head for just a minute. “I’m sorry, Peter,” said 
he, “for all the mean things I said and for not believing your story. I truly am. I know 
now just how you felt when you had great news and no one would believe it. No one 
but my cousin, Blacky the Crow, believes me now unless it is you. Do you, Peter?” 


“Of course I do!” replied Peter promptly. “Didn’t I see the tracks? Do you believe 
that now, Sammy Jay?” 


Sammy nodded. “Yes,” he replied, “I believe it. But nobobdy else will excepting 
Blacky. They just think we all three are crazy.” 


“But who is the stranger?” persisted Peter. 


“Don’t know,” replied Sammy. “Never have seen any one like him. Why don’t you 
go ask him where he comes from and who he is, Peter?” 


“O!” cried Peter. “I don’t dare to. Why don’t you do it yourself, Sammy? You can 
fly and I can’t. You haven’t anything to be afraid of. If I could fly, I’d go.” 


STORY 672. April 6, 1914 
Unc’ Billy Possum Wishes He had Stayed at Home 


Whatever possessed Unc’ Billy Possum to go wandering off way, way into the 
deepest part of the Green Forest, he did not know himself. He just went, that was all. 
Perhaps it was something in the air that made him. It seemed as if everybody was doing 
a great deal of wandering about these beautiful early Spring days. It’s a way the little 
meadow and forest people have in the glad Springtime. So you will meet them in the 
most unexpected places very busy doing nothing at all but looking around. 


So Unc’ Billy Possum wandered along poking over sticks and piles of leaves, 
peering with his shrewd, sharp little eyes into every hollow log and stump, and 
watching for signs of nest builders, for you know Unc’ Billy has a weakness for fresh 
eggs. He just can’t pass a fresh egg no matter who it belongs to. He always excuses 
himself on the ground that whoever laid it can lay another and so no harm is done, 
which, of course, is no excuse at all. But Unc’ Billy seems to think it is and whenever 
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he goes out to walk in the Spring, he has his eyes open for new homes of his feathered 
neighbors. This particular morning, he had come as far as the pond of Paddy the Beaver 
before he stopped to rest. There he sat down on Paddy’s dam to pass the time of day 
with Paddy, who was swimming about in his pond just as if he hadn’t anything else in 
particular to do. 


“How do you pass the Winter, Brer Beaver”? asked Unc’ Billy. 


“Very comfortably, thank you, Unc’ Billy,” replied Paddy politely. “I had plenty to 
eat, a comfortable bed, and plenty of time to sleep. What more could I ask?” 


Unc’ Billy grinned. “Yo could have asked fo’ warmer weather,” said he. “Ah, done 
tho’t Ah was going to freeze to death. Ah done wish a good many times that Ah was 
way down Souf in Ol’ Virginny. A don’ like such a long, cold Winter.” 


“Did you call that a long Winter and a hard Winter?” exclaimed Paddy. “Pooh. You 
ought to spend a Winter up where I came from. I don’t believe that Mistress Spring has 
reached there yet.” 


“Then, Ah don’ want to be any nearer to it than I am this very minute!” declared 
Unc’ Billy. “By the way, Brer Beaver, have yo’ seen any strangers up this way? Brer 
Jay and Brer Crow done go crazy in their haids, Ah guess, for all they can talk about 
is a big black stranger who stands on two legs and walks on four legs, and is as big as 
Farmer Brown’s boy. They say they saw him somewhere up around here. Have yo’—” 


Unc’ Billy didn’t finish what he had started to ask. He didn’t finish because the 
snapping of a stick behind him made him turn his head. There stood the stranger in 
black, as big as Farmer Brown’s boy, standing on two legs and with the awfullest big 
claws Unc’ Billy ever had seen! It was all just as Sammy Jay had said. Unc’ Billy gave 
a frightened little gasp and shut his eyes tight for just a wee little minute, hoping that 
when he opened them again he would find that he was mistaken, and that there was 
no great black stranger there after all. But when Unc’ Billy opened his eyes he found 
that they had not been playing him tricks. The stranger was there. Worse still, he was 
coming straight over toward Unc’ Billy grinning in the most friendly way. 


But Unc’ Billy didn’t notice that that grin was a friendly grin. All he noticed 
were the great big teeth that showed. He took just one look, and then he started across 
Paddy’s dam as fast as he could, which wasn’t very fast because he was afraid of 
falling in. He didn’t once look behind, and as he scrambled along he kept saying over 
and over: 


“Ah wish Ah done stay at home! Ah wish Ah done stay at home!” 


STORY 673. April 7, 1914 
Jimmy Skunk Meets the Stranger 


When at last Unc’ Billy Possum got safely back to his hollow tree he knew, of 
course, that Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow and Peter Rabbit were not crazy, as he 
had so often said they were. Anyway, if they were why he must be himself, for hadn’t 
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he seen the very stranger Sammy and Blacky had told about? If Unc’ Billy couldn’t 
believe what they said he felt sure he could believe his own eyes. He just knew his own 
eyes couldn’t fool him like that. 


It made Unc’ Billy shiver every time he thought of that stranger he had seen deep 
in the Green Forest by the pond of Paddy the Beaver. He was so big! And he had such 
great cruel looking claws! 


“Ah—Ah hope he can’t climb trees!” said Unc’ Billy. 


Now Unc’ Billy had spoken aloud, for he didn’t know that any one was near. So he 
jumped almost out of his skin when a voice said: 


“Who is it you hope can’t climb trees, Unc’ Billy?” 


Unc’ Billy looked down to find his old friend Jimmy Skunk looking up at him. He 
hesitated a few minutes. He knew that Jimmy thought that Sammy Jay and Blacky the 
Crow were crazy or else were telling untrue stories, and he didn’t like to tell Jimmy 
what he had seen himself. You see he didn’t want to be laughed at or thought crazy. But 
he felt that he had just got to tell someone, and so finally he told Jimmy Skunk all about 
it. Jimmy looked at Unc’ Billy very sharply, but Unc’ Billy was so very much in earnest 
that Jimmy had to believe that Unc’ Billy really thought he had seen this terrible 
stranger. Jimmy never had heard of such a stranger in the Green Forest. He couldn’t 
quite believe there was one even after Unc’ Billy had said so. But he didn’t like to say 
so. You see Unc’ Billy was an old friend and he didn’t want to hurt his feelings. 


“T think I’ll go up to the pond of Paddy the Beaver and see if I can see anything of 
this stranger,” said Jimmy. 


“Ah Wouldn’t if Ah was yo’, Brer Skunk! ‘Deed Ah wouldn’t! You don’ know 
what he may do to yo’ with those great claws. Mah goodness, Ah cert’nly does hope he 
can’t climb trees!” Unc’ Billy looked so anxious that Jimmy had to turn his head so as 
to hide a smile. 


“Pll go ask him if he can climb trees, and then I’ll come let you know, Unc’ Billy,” 
said he. 


Now Unc’ Billy knew that Jimmy Skunk is afraid of nothing and nobody unless it 
is Farmer Brown’s boy when he has his terrible gun, but he also knew that Jimmy had 
never seen and had no idea of this great stranger, who had given him such a fright, and 
he couldn’t believe that Jimmy would dare ask him any questions. He watched Jimmy 
march off into the Green Forest and he grinned just a little. 


“Brer Skunk never hurries, but Ah reckons Ah’II see him hurry right smart if he 
meets up with that stranger,” muttered Unc’ Billy. 


Jimmy Skunk went on until he came to the pond of Paddy the Beaver, which, you 
know, is deep in the Green Forest. Jimmy was tired and he sat down to rest. It was 
very still there. Paddy the Beaver was nowhere to be seen. Neither was the stranger. 
Jimmy grew sleepy. He made up his mind that he would take a nap before he looked 
any further, and he started to find a nice soft spot to curl up on when he heard a heavy 
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step behind him. Jimmy whirled about and there, just coming out of the bushes, was the 
stranger of whom Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow and Unc’ Billy Possum had told, 
and he was just as big and just as black and had just such great cruel claws as they had 
said. 


“T don’t know who you are, but I am very glad to meet you,” said Jimmy Skunk 
politely. 


STORY 674. April 8, 1914 
Peter Rabbit has Hard Work to Believe his Eyes 


The very morning that Jimmy Skunk had decided to go see for himself this 
stranger of whom Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow and Unc’ Billy Possum told such 
strange stories, Peter Rabbit had made up his mind that he just had to see for himself 
what was going on. He had not been into the deepest part of the Green Forest since 
the time when he had found the strange tracks in the snow. The truth is Peter had been 
afraid to go. But now his curiosity had been aroused so by what Sammy Jay and Blacky 
the Crow had said that he couldn’t keep away any longer. First he looked for his cousin, 
Jumper the Hare. Jumper had not been afraid when Peter had told him about those 
strange tracks, and he felt sure that Jumper would not be afraid now. But Jumper was 
nowhere to be found. In fact, Peter had not seen him for some time, not since Sammy 
Jay had first come screaming out of the Green Forest with his story of the big stranger 
with the terrible claws. 


So Peter had started off by himself. His heart went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and he 
sat up to look and listen so often that it took him longer than ever before to reach the 
pond of Paddy the Beaver deep in the Green Forest. Not once had Peter seen or heard 
anything to make him afraid, and by the time he reached Paddy’s Pond he had begun 
to feel very brave and bold. In fact he had almost begun to doubt if there was any such 
stranger as Sammy had described. 


Then all of sudden, right on the shore of Paddy’s Pond, Peter saw a sight that made 
him quite gasp for breath. Yes, sir, it quite took Peter’s breath away. What was it? Why, 
it was the meeting between Jimmy Skunk and the big stranger Sammy Jay had told 
about. He was very big, big, quite as big as Farmer Brown’s boy, was this stranger, and 
he wore a black fur coat just as Sammy had said. And there were the great big claws, 
the terrible claws, the most powerful claws that Peter had ever dreamed of. As soon 
as he saw them Peter knew for sure that this stranger was the one who had made the 
big strange tracks he had found in the snow in the deepest part of the Green Forest 
at the very last of the Winter. And now here was the great stranger with the terrible 
claws walking straight toward Jimmy Skunk and Jimmy didn’t seem to know it. In fact 
Jimmy was resting and he looked very much as if he were going to take a nap. Peter 
wanted to shout and warn Jimmy. Then he thought of thumping. But he didn’t do either. 
The fact is Peter didn’t quite dare to. 


But there was no need, for just then the stranger stepped on a stick and it broke 
with a snap. Jimmy Skunk turned about. Of course Peter expected to see Jimmy run as 
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fast as ever he could. “Jimmy seldom hurries, but he will this time,” thought Peter. 


But Peter was wrong. Jimmy did nothing of the kind. For a minute he just stared 
and stared. The big black stranger kept right on coming. Then, instead of running. 
Jimmy went forward to meet him. Yes, sir, Jimmy Skunk just marched straight toward 
the stranger with his head and tail held high. The big black stranger stopped and eyed 
Jimmy a bit doubtfully. Then he stood up on his hind legs and he was as tall as Farmer 
Brown’s boy. This made Jimmy stop for a minute. Never had he seen anyone but 
Farmer Brown’s boy himself who could stand like that. But it wouldn’t do to let this 
stranger think that just because he was big and had cruel looking claws, he could scare 
everybody, and so Jimmy once more marched forward. You know he really has a great 
deal of confidence in that little bag of scent he always carries with him. The stranger 
growled. Jimmy kept right on. The stranger growled louder. Jimmy kept right on. Then 
what do you think happened? Why that great big stranger began to back away! Peter 
Rabbit could hardly believe his own eyes. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
STORY 675. April 9, 1914 


Jumper the Hare tells Peter Rabbit Who the Stranger is 


Peter Rabbit could hardly believe what he had seen—the big black stranger, with 
the great terrible claws, backing away from Jimmy Skunk, and Jimmy acting just as if 
he was in the habit of meeting this stranger every day and making him get out of his 
way. And yet he knew that Jimmy never had seen him before. Peter always had had a 
great deal of respect for Jimmy Skunk. He knew that Jimmy just laughed at Reddy Fox, 
although Reddy is ever so much bigger than he, and he knew that Bowser the Hound 
always turned aside if he happened to meet Jimmy. But he really had not thought that 
Jimmy would dare to treat this great stranger so, and if he hadn’t seen it himself, he 
wouldn’t believed it because—well, because he couldn’t have believed it. 


Peter was full of wonder and excitement as he hurried away to tell all whom he 
should meet what he had seen. He didn’t know who the stranger was. Never had he 
seen any one like him in the Green Forest. The very thought of him made Peter shake 
with fright, even if Jimmy Skunk should say that there was nothing to be afraid of and 
Peter knew that this is just what Jimmy would say when he met him. Presently as he 
hurried, lipperty- lipperty-lip, through the Green Forest he met his cousin, Jumper the 
Hare. 


“O, Jumper! Cousin Jumper. I’ve seen him!” cried Peter us as soon as he was near 
enough to make himself heard. 


Jumper sat up and looked at Peter curiously. “Supposing you tell me who you’ve 
seen,” said he quite as if he had no particular interest in the matter. 


“Why, the stranger! That great big stranger who made those tracks in the snow I 
told you about and whom you tried to find and couldn’t. I saw him just a few minutes 
ago! Who do you suppose he is, and do you suppose he has come to the Green Forest to 
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stay?” cried Peter, talking so fast that the words just tumbled out. 


How should I know?” replied Jumper the Hare. “Suppose you tell me something 
about him. What does he look like?” 


“Well, he’s big,” began Peter. “He’s bigger than anyone else in the Green Forest. 
My, he’s as big as Farmer Brown’s boy! He wears a black fur coat. He stands on two 
legs and he walks on four legs, and he hasn’t any tail.” 


Jumper yawned, just as if he wasn’t the least bit interested. “I’ve heard all that 
before from Sammy Jay,” said he. 


“And don’t you believe it?” cried Peter. 


Jumper the Hare smiled at Peter, and Peter knew right away by that smile that his 
big cousin had been teasing him. “Yes,” said he, “I believe it because—well, because I 
have seen him myself.” 


“You have?” cried Peter, “and do you really know who he is?” 
Jumper nodded. “Yes,” said he, “he’s an old acquaintance of mine.” 


“Who?” demanded Peter, his eyes popping out with excitement. “Tell me, quick, 
who is he?” 


“He is someone I used to know when I lived in the Great Woods before I came to 
live in the Green Forest on the edge of the Green Meadows,” replied Jumper, speaking 
so slowly that Peter thought he never would get it out. 


“But what’s his name? Do tell me his name, Cousin Jumper,” implored Peter. 


“His name,” replied Jumper slowly, very slowly, while Peter held his breath and 
leaned forward with eyes and ears and mouth wide open, “His name is—” 


“Ts what?” cried Peter. 


“Ts Buster Bear,” replied Jumper the Hare. 


STORY 676. April 10, 1914 
Great Excitement in the Green Forest 


When the little people of the Green Forest become excited, they become very 
much excited. Yes, sir, they become so excited that everybody talks at once just like 
some other people. And just now there was great excitement in the Green Forest. 
Indeed, Peter Rabbit couldn’t remember a time when there had been so much 
excitement, not even the time when it was discovered that Prickly Porky the Porcupine 
had come down to the Green Forest to live*. And it was all because of a big black 
stranger, big as Farmer Brown’s boy and black as Blacky the Crow, and whose name 
was Buster Bear. 


Sammy Jay had been the first to see him. Blacky the Crow had been the next. Then 
24 1912, STORY 44. 
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Unc’ Billy Possum, Jimmy Skunk and Peter Rabbit. At least so far as anyone knew they 
were the first to see him. As a matter of fact, Paddy the Beaver had seen him before 
Sammy Jay did, but Paddy is one who does not tell all he sees, as does Sammy Jay, and 
so he had said nothing. 


But with Sammy Jay and Peter Rabbit to spread the news, it was not long before 
everybody knew all there was to know about it, and nothing else was talked about or 
thought about. Of course the news soon spread all over the Green Meadows and to the 
Smiling Pool, and it made almost as much excitement there as in the Green Forest. Of 
course, Peter Rabbit had told every one he met of how he had seen Jimmy Skunk make 
Buster Bear get out of the way, and of course almost everybody had a great deal of 
admiration for Jimmy Skunk. The only one who didn’t was Prickly Porky. 


“Pooh!” said Prickly Porky. “That was nothing. I could do the same thing. I’m no 
more afraid of Buster Bear than Jimmy Skunk is. The fact is I know Buster Bear very 
well, for he comes from the Great Woods from which I came. There is nothing to be 
afraid of in Buster Bear. 


Of course, every one thought that Prickly Porky was just boasting and that he was 
jealous of Jimmy Skunk. Reddy Fox said as much. 


“All right, Reddy! You go hunt up Buster Bear and invite him to come here and Ill 
show you whether or not I am afraid of him.” 


Now, Reddy had boasted that he wasn’t afraid of Buster Bear. You know he is a 
great boaster and likes to pretend that he isn’t afraid of anybody or anything. But, like 
most boasters, he always has an excuse ready when he is likely to have to make good 
one of his boasts. It was so this time. No sooner had Prickly Porky proposed that he 
hunt up Buster Bear than Reddy remembered that he had a very important errand to do 
way down on the Green Meadows. He was sorry, but it really had to be done. Perhaps 
Jumper the Hare would go in his place. Reddy grinned wickedly when he said this, for 
everybody knows that Jumper the Hare is very, very timid. So just try to imagine how 
surprised and excited everybody was when Jumper said: “Certainly I’ll go and give the 
invitation to Buster Bear. I’ll be delighted to.” 


At first everybody but Prickly Porky stared at Jumper as if they thought that he 
was joking and they couldn’t quite see the joke. Then as they began to realize that he 
meant just what he said they looked at each other again as if they thought him crazy. 
But Jumper appeared not to notice it, and started off for the deepest part of the Green 
Forest to look for Buster Bear. Reddy Fox started off too, but he went in the direction 
of the Green Meadows. He didn’t want to go, but he had to because he had said he had 
an important errand there. As soon as he was out of sight he made a wide circle back 
to the Green Forest, and then he tried to get ahead of Jumper the Hare, where he could 
hide and give Jumper a terrible fright. It wouldn’t do to let the other little people think 
that Jumper the Hare dared do something that he didn’t dare do. 
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STORY 677. April 11, 1914 
Reddy Fox Hides 


Reddy Fox stole swiftly through the Green Forest in the direction of the pond of 
Paddy the Beaver. Reddy took the greatest care to keep out of sight of all the other little 
forest and meadow people. It would not do to let one of them see him because—well, 
because, you know, he was supposed to be down on the Green Meadows. He had said 
that he had a very important errand down there which prevented him going to look for 
Buster Bear, as Prickly Porky had asked him to. Of course, he hadn’t had any errand 
down on the Green Meadows. It was just an excuse. The truth is, he was afraid to look 
for Buster Bear. And so he had made up that excuse. 


Then Jumper the Hare, who, you knew, is one of the most timid of all the little 
people who live in the Green Forest, had offered to go look for Buster Bear. Reddy Fox 
didn’t believe that Jumper really would dare do it, but if he should why Reddy knew 
that everybody would say that he was a greater coward than Jumper, and would laugh 
at him ever after. There was just one thing to do and that was to give Jumper such a 
fright that he would forget all about Buster Bear. So as soon as he was out of sight of 
the other little people Reddy had turned into the Green Forest and run as fast as ever he 
could to head off Jumper the Hare. 


Now Reddy couldn’t have done this had Jumper started in a great hurry to look for 
Buster Bear, because fast as Reddy can run Jumper can run faster. But Jumper had not 
been in a hurry and so it happened that Reddy was nicely hidden behind a big pile of 
brush when Jumper came hopping along. When Reddy saw him coming he smiled and 
it was a wicked, hungry smile. He had started out to scare Jumper. Now he meant to 
catch Jumper, if he could. Jumper would make a very good dinner. Yes, sir, dinner. Yes, 
indeed, he would make a splendid dinner. Reddy’s mouth watered at the thought. 


Now it isn’t for nothing that Old Mother Nature gives things to her children and 
so, of course, there is a reason for the long ears of Jumper the Hare. It is that he may 
be able to hear the slightest noise so that he can run away from danger, for you know 
he cannot fight. So as he came through the Green Forest he kept stopping every few 
jumps to look and listen. He had almost reached the pile of brush behind which Reddy 
was hiding when his long ears caught just the teeniest, weeniest sound. Perhaps in his 
eagerness Reddy rustled a tiny dead leaf. Anyway, Jumper stopped short and looked 
very hard at the pile of brush. Reddy held his breath and his yellow eyes looked very 
fierce and hungry. Still Jumper sat there looking and looking and looking. It seemed to 
Reddy as if he never would move. 


Just as Reddy had about made up his mind to rush out and try to catch Jumper 
where he sat, a heavy step sounded behind him. Reddy turned his head hastily. There 
was the big black stranger who had come to live in the Green Forest. Reddy didn’t need 
to be told that it was Buster Bear. He gave one hasty look at the great claws on Buster’s 
feet and then with a yelp of fright he tucked his tail between his legs and started for 
home as fast as he could run, the most frightened Fox who ever ran through the Green 
Forest. 
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Illustrations. April 6 to April 11, 1914. 
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673. Jimmy Skunk Meets the 
Stranger 

Unc’ Billy looked down to find 
his old friend, Jimmy Skunk, 
looking up at him. 


672. Unc’ Billy Possum Wishes 
He had Stayed at Home 

“How do yo’ pass the winter, 
Br’er Beaver?” asked Unc’ Billy. 


674. Peter Rabbit has Hard 
Work to Believe his Eyes 
So Peter had started off by 
himself. 


675. Jumper the Hare tells 
Peter Rabbit Who the Stranger 
is Reddy didn’t need to be told that 


676. Great Excitement in the 677. Reddy Fox Hides 
Green Forest 
“Pooh!” said Prickly Porky. 


i it was Buster Bear. 
“That was nothing.” 


“Suppose you tell me whom 
you’ve seen,” said Jumper. 
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STORY 678. April 13, 1914. 
Easter on the Green Meadows 


See the meadows green and fair! 
Hear the music in the air 

Life and love for all were born 
On the blessed Easter morn. 


Peter Rabbit brushed his coat with care and combed out his whiskers. Peter was 
very fussy this morning, very fussy, indeed. It was so unusual for Peter to care how he 
looked that Jimmy Skunk, who happened to come down the Lone Little Path, paused at 
the edge of the dear Old Briar Patch and asked Peter what he was fixing up so for. 


“Why!” cried Peter in the most surprised way. “Don’t you know that this is Easter 
morning? I’m getting ready to make my Easter calls, of course! How do I look?” 


Jimmy stepped back and looked Peter all over as he turned around to show himself 
off, and there wasn’t a trace of a smile, though there was a twinkle in his eyes, as he 
said: 


“You look very fine, Peter. Mixed brown and gray are very becoming to you. For 
myself I prefer black and white stripes, rather broad. I see you still wear a white patch 
on the seat of your pants.” 


For just a second Peter’s face clouded over. “Y-e-s,” he replied slowly. “You see I 
have to wear that because it has been in the family ever since the days when the world 
was young. Do—do you think it is so dreadfully unbecoming, Jimmy Skunk?” 


Jimmy looked at Peter’s funny little white tail and laughed outright. “Of course it 
isn’t, Peter, he cried. “Why without it you wouldn’t be you! No, sir, you wouldn’t be 
you at all.” 


Peter’s face cleared and together he and Jimmy Skunk started on down the Lone 
Little Patch across the Green Meadows. It seemed as if everyone they met had on a 
new suit, and some of the suits were very handsome. There was Sammy Jay’s—such a 
wonderful blue with the very whitest of white trimmings! And there—Peter suddenly 
sat up very straight. “Look, Jimmy!” he cried excitedly. “There’s Bubbling Bob the 
Bobolink! He must have just arrived from the South, and see what a wonderful black 
and white coat he has, with cap to match! When he left last Fall he wore the shabbiest 
kind of a suit. Just hear him sing! I believe I could sing if I had a suit like that.” 


“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! A great singer you’d make, Peter Rabbit! A great singer 
you’d make!” 


Peter turned to find Johnny Chuck laughing at him. Johnny had on a new suit, 
too. It was very plain and sober, but Johnny didn’t seem to mind this in the least. In 
fact he didn’t seem to think of it at all. “What are you thinking about clothes for, Peter 
Rabbit?” continued Johnny. 


“Because it’s Easter. What else is Easter for?” replied Peter. 
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Johnny Chuck scratched his head thoughtfully. “It isn’t just to think about what 
we wear; I’m sure of that,” said he. “It’s—it’s—why it’s to make you glad that you’re 
alive, and that Summer is coming, and that everything is so beautiful, and—and that no 
matter how brown and dead things look they will become lovely again, and that 


Joy and love are in the air 
All about us everywhere, 


and—and to try to make others feel as happy as we do.” 


Peter kicked his heels together happily. “I guess you are exactly right, Johnny 
Chuck.” said he, “and I guess our new clothes are to please those who see us and not 
our own selves, and so I’m going to think how nice others look and not of how I look 
myself. Now I must hurry and wish everybody a happy Easter. Isn’t it good to be alive? 
I feel as if I just love all the world, even Reddy Fox.” 


Peter hurried off to make his Easter calls and Johnny Chuck smiled as he watched 
him. “I guess that Peter has found out what Easter means,” said he. And Peter knew 
that he had. 


(The Bedtime Story Calendar, # 15) 


STORY 679. April 14, 1914 
Buster Bear is Introduced 


None of the little people who were there ever will forget how Buster Bear was 
introduced in the Green Forest. It was the funniest introduction any of them can 
remember. They laugh now whenever they think of it, though at the time some them 
didn’t laugh at all. No, indeed! The truth is some of them were too frightened to see 
anything funny. You see it happened like this. 


Jimmy Skunk had met Buster Bear up by the pond of Paddy the Beaver, deep in 
the Green Forest and he had made Buster Bear get out of his way. Peter Rabbit had 
seen him do it, and of course Peter had told everyone he met. Everyone had expressed 
a great deal of admiration for Jimmy Skunk until Peter came to Prickly Porky the 
Porcupine. Prickly Porky had said that it was nothing to make Buster Bear get out of 
the way and that he would do the same thing if someone would invite Buster Bear to 
come down where he was. Jumper the Hare had offered to go invite Buster Bear and 
Reddy Fox had planned to prevent Jumper ever getting near Buster Bear. So Reddy had 
hidden where he could jump out at Jumper and perhaps catch him. Along had come 
Jumper and just as Reddy was getting ready to spring, he had heard a step behind him 
and had turned to look right straight in the face of Buster Bear! 


Now, Reddy Fox is a coward. He always has been a coward. Perhaps he can’t 
help it, but anyway he is a coward. When he saw who it was behind him, he gave one 
frightened yelp and then he put his tail between his legs and he started for home faster 
than ever he had run before. His eyes looked as if they would pop right out of his head. 
His tongue hung out of one side of his mouth, and his teeth would have chattered with 
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fright if he had stopped long enough to close his mouth. My, my, my, he certainly was 
frightened, was Reddy Fox! You see it was the first time he had seen Buster Bear. He 
had heard about him, but he hadn’t believed all he had heard. Now when he actually 
saw Buster Bear and how big he was he couldn’t get away quick enough. 


The minute Reddy started to run, Jumper the Hare started after him. Reddy can 
run fast, but Jumper, as you know, can run faster. So he had no trouble in keeping right 
at Reddy’s heels. But Reddy didn’t know this. He was so frightened that he didn’t stop 
to look back, and when he heard someone just behind him, he thought it was Buster 
Bear, and tried to run harder. As for Buster Bear himself, he was so tickled at the sight 
of Reddy Fox chased by timid Jumper the Hare, that he started after them as fast as he 
could go so as to see what would happen next. 


At the foot of the tree in which sat Prickly Porky were several of the little people 
of the Green Forest gossiping about Buster Bear, and wondering if Jumper the Hare 
really would dare to invite Buster Bear to meet them. No one excepting Prickly Porky 
believed he would. Prickly Porky knew Jumper better than the others because they 
had both come from the same Great Woods to live in the Green Forest. Suddenly there 
was a great racket. Everybody looked up to see what it meant. There came Reddy 
Fox running as if he thought his very last minute had come, and right at his heels 
was Jumper the Hare! It looked just as if Reddy was running away from Jumper, and 
everybody shouted with laughter. Reddy didn’t stop. O, my, no! He kept right on. But 
Jumper stopped. 


“T’ve brought my old friend, Buster Bear, to introduce him,” said Jumper, and as 
he spoke, with a great huffing and puffing, Buster Bear himself came crashing into their 
midst. 


All the laughter stopped right then and there. You never, never did see such a 
frightened scampering! Unc’ Billy Possum and Happy Jack Squirrel got in each other’s 
way as they tried to climb the same tree. Striped Chipmunk tried to crawl into a hole 
too small for him. Bobby Coon fell backward from an old stump on which he was 
sitting. Only Jimmy Skunk and Prickly Porky seemed unafraid. Buster Bear sat up and 
his little eyes twinkled and he grinned broadly as he said: “I’m ever so glad to meet you 
and I hope we’ll get better acquainted when you are not in such a hurry.” 


And this is the way that Buster Bear was introduced to the little people of the 
Green Forest by Jumper the Hare. 


STORY 680. April 15, 1914 
Why Jumper the Hare was Not Afraid 


The most surprising thing about the meeting of Buster Bear with the other little 
people of the Green Forest was that he was introduced by Jumper the Hare. Now, you 
know, Jumper the Hare is very, very timid. Everybody knows that. He is so timid that 
some people say he is afraid of his shadow. Of course, this isn’t true, but it is true that 
he is very, very timid. So no one could understand how it happened that he dared to 
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introduce Buster Bear. In fact, he didn’t seem any more afraid of Buster than were 
Jimmy Skunk and Prickly Porky the Porcupine. But everyone knows why they are not 
afraid; Jimmy has a little bag of scent and Prickly Porky has a thousand little spears to 
make other people, even those a great deal bigger than they are, respect them. 


But Jumper the Hare has nothing of the kind. He has nothing with which to win 
respect save his long legs, and as he uses those to run away with, of course, he never 
wins respect with them, for you know people who run away are seldom respected. So 
it was that when Jumper appeared not in the least afraid of Buster Bear and introduced 
him as a friend, the other little people, most of whom were frightened almost to death, 
couldn’t understand it at all. Peter Rabbit wasn’t there at the time, but, of course, he 
heard of it and it puzzled him more than it did anyone else. He is timid himself, is Peter 
Rabbit, but he isn’t as timid as his big cousin, Jumper. And yet here he was himself 
having little cold chills of fright at the very thought of those great claws of Buster Bear, 
while Jumper was not afraid at all. It was too much for Peter, and the first chance he got 
he asked Jumper about it. 


Jumper smiled. “Why,” said he, “Buster Bear comes from the Great Woods where I 
came from, and I know all about him and he knows all about me. So we are friends.” 


Peter scratched his head thoughtfully. Somehow he didn’t understand any better 
than before. 


“Aren’t you afraid of those great, big, cruel claws?” he asked. 
Jumper shook his head. “No,” said he. “Why should I be afraid of them?” 
“Because they can tear you all to pieces!” replied Peter promptly. 


“But they can’t!” cried Jumper happily. “That is just what they can’t do, and that is 
why I am not afraid!” 


“T don’t see why they can’t,” persisted Peter. 


“Because they can’t catch me!” Jumper made a long a long jump, a very long 
jump, twice as long a jump as Peter could make, as if to show why those cruel claws 
could not catch him. Peter began to see what Jumper the Hare meant. 


“You mean you are not afraid of Buster Bear because you think Buster cannot 
catch you; is that it?” asked Peter. 


1? 


Jumper nodded his head so fast that he made his long ears flop. “That’s just it 
said he. “Buster Bear can’t catch me, I know it and he knows it, and so he doesn’t 
waste any time trying. Instead we are very good friends. The only things to be afraid 
of in this world are things you know may hurt you, no matter how sharp you watch 
out. Now, I am afraid of Granny Fox and Old Man Coyote, because they are so sly and 
swift that I am never sure that I am safe from them. But Buster Bear is not swift enough 
or sly enough to make me afraid. When you have known Buster as long as I have you 
will know that he isn’t so terrible as he looks, and that he really can be very nice and no 
end of fun. I’m not afraid of Buster because I’ve learned how to keep out of his way, 
and when you’ve learned the same thing, you won’t be afraid either.” 
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Peter looked as if he would like to believe it, but found it a little more than he 
could quite credit. 


STORY 681. April 16, 1914 
Reddy Fox is Laughed At 


Reddy Fox was miserable. Yes, sir, Reddy Fox was miserable. To be continually 
laughed at is enough to make any one miserable. No one ever likes to be laughed at 
unless they are trying to make people laugh at them. Reddy Fox wasn’t doing anything 
of that kind. O my, no! No, indeed! Reddy considers himself a very fine gentleman and 
so of course, he wouldn’t think of anything to make people laugh at him. But they did 
laugh at him just the same, even the very smallest, and it was all because of the way he 
had run from Buster Bear with Jumper the Hare right at his heels. You see everybody 
pretended to believe it was from Jumper that he was running away. 


So Reddy was very miserable. If he went down on the Green Meadows, Danny 
Meadow Mouse would be sure to call out: 


“Mr Fraidy has a scare 
At the shadow of a hare!” 


Then Danny would laugh in the most provoking manner, and hide where Reddy could 
not get at him. 


If he went up to the Old Orchard he was sure to hear from Johnny Chuck: 


“When Jumper gets him on the go 
Reddy’s anything but slow!” 


Then Johnny would dive into his house and all Reddy could do would be to grit his 
teeth. 


If he went down to the Smiling Pool he would no sooner come in sight of Jerry 
Muskrat than Jerry would shout: 


“Reddy, Reddy, you watch out! 
Jumper’s somewhere hereabout!” 


Then Jerry would laugh in the most provoking way and Reddy couldn’t do a thing, 
because Jerry would be swimming with only his head out of water. 


If he went to the Green Forest he would be sure to hear Unc’ Billy Possum’s funny 
chuckle from some tree overhead and then Unc’ Billy would say: 


“Ah done hear say it fo’ a fac’, 
Who runs away will sho’ come back.” 


Then all Reddy could do would be to grind his teeth and tell Unc’ Billy what dreadful 
things he would do to him if ever he caught him. 


Now, of course, all that the little people of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows did these things for was to tease Reddy Fox. When he grew angry, they 
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laughed, and the angrier he grew the harder they laughed. Of course that wasn’t at all 
nice of them. But they didn’t stop to think of that. Not one of them loves Reddy Fox, 
and now that they had a chance to get even with him for all the frights he had given 
them, and for all the mean things he had done to them, they were just bound to make 
the most of it. You see, it didn’t once enter their heads that it might be making trouble 
for someone else. All they thought of was making Reddy Fox feel miserable. 


But it is not very often that you or I or anybody else can make trouble for just one 
person. Did you ever think of that? It’s so. You go ask Jumper the Hare. All Jumper’s 
friends were laughing at Reddy Fox, and shouting mean things at him and calling him a 
coward, because they knew it made Reddy feel uncomfortable and miserable. It didn’t 
once enter their heads that they were making trouble for anyone else. Yet they were. 
They were making a lot of trouble for someone else, and that someone was Jumper the 
Hare. 


STORY 682. April 17, 1914 


How Trouble was Made for Jumper the Hare 


No one had enjoyed the joke on Reddy Fox more than had Jumper the Hare. It had 
tickled Jumper almost to pieces to think that he, who was accounted the most timid of 
all the little people in the Green Forest, should have been able to frighten Reddy Fox. 
Of course, it was Buster Bear who had given Reddy his first fright and made him put 
his tail between his legs and start for home as fast as he could run, but it was Jumper 
who had started after Reddy right at his heels and had made Reddy think that he was 
Buster Bear and so frightened him still more, so that he didn’t dare stop long enough 
to turn and see who it was behind him. Of course, to all who saw them it looked just as 
if Reddy was running away from Jumper the Hare, and every one pretended to believe 
that he was. Then they tormented Reddy and made life miserable for him by calling 
him a coward, afraid of Jumper the Hare, and things like that. 


Reddy had fallen into a terrible rage at first and had tried his very best to catch his 
tormentors. But after a while he saw that the angrier he grew the better pleased were his 
tormentors. It was just what they wanted—to make him angry. Only Jumper the Hare 
took care not to have anything to do with Reddy. He kept out of Reddy’s, way. He had 
no mind to make Reddy any angrier than he already was. You see, Jumper never goes 
looking for trouble. No, indeed! He tries his very hardest to keep out of trouble. And so 
he kept away from Reddy Fox. 


Now, Reddy Fox is, as you all know, very sly and smart. After a little while he 
began to realize how foolish it was for him to get so angry, or anyway to show that 
he was so angry, every time his neighbors plagued him about running away from 
Jumper the Hare. So no matter how anger might fill his heart he would pretend not 
to mind in the least and would try to laugh at the jokes, but all the time would be just 
boiling inside. Now, at first his anger had been all against those who called him names 
and made fun of him, but as he thought it over little by little his anger turned against 
Jumper the Hare. If Jumper hadn’t run after him no one would have laughed at him, for 
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nearly everyone had been just as much afraid of Buster as he. Therefore, it was all the 
fault of Jumper. The more he was teased the greater grew his hate of Jumper, until at 
last he made up his mind that he would catch Jumper. 


Now, of course, the other little people didn’t know this. They thought that they 
were making life very miserable for Just Reddy Fox alone. Not one of them ever 
stopped to think that when trouble is made for one it almost always hurts someone 
else. They thought that they were making Reddy Fox very miserable, and indeed they 
were, but it never entered their heads that they were also making life very miserable 
for Jumper the Hare. But they were. Yes, sir, they were. If they had let Reddy alone, he 
would have let Jumper alone. But as it was, he just grew more and more determined 
that he would catch Jumper. So he spent all his spare time trying to think of some plan 
whereby he could catch Peter Rabbit’s big cousin. And Jumper, who always was very, 
very timid, grew more timid than ever and wished and wished with all his heart that he 
had not played that joke on Reddy Fox, which had made Reddy the laughing stock of 
the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. 


STORY 683. April 18, 1914 


Jumper the Hare Cannot Sleep 


Jumper the Hare was growing thin. Yes, sir, he was growing thin. He never had 
been very fat, but now getting more so every day. What was making him? Why just 
worry. That is all—just worry. Here it was the beautiful Springtime and plenty to eat, 
yet Jumper was growing thin. Very few people have a good appetite when they are 
worried. It was that way with Jumper. He just couldn’t eat much, and what was almost 
as bad, he couldn’t sleep much. Now eating and sleeping are what make people fat, 
and whoever cannot eat and cannot sleep is bound to grow thin. And so Jumper grew 
thinner and thinner, while almost everybody else grew fat. 


It was all because of Reddy Fox. Reddy had made up his mind that he was going to 
catch Jumper the Hare and Jumper knew it. Now Jumper can out-run Reddy Fox, and 
when it comes to a race he isn’t the least bit afraid. But Reddy is sly, very sly. He knew 
better than to try to catch Jumper by chasing him. He knew that he would have to catch 
him by surprising him when he was asleep, or by hiding close to some place where 
Jumper was in the habit of eating. 


Jumper knew that, too. Of course he did. He knew just as well as Reddy did that 
Reddy couldn’t catch him in a race. He felt perfectly safe as long as he could see Reddy 
or knew exactly where he was. But at all other times he worried. You see he didn’t 
know but Reddy might jump out from behind any bush or tree, and so he had to be on 
watch every minute he was awake. That was bad enough, but what was worse was the 
fact that he didn’t dare sleep. Of course he had to sleep some, but it was in little naps 
from which the merest rustle of a leaf would waken him all ready to jump and run for 
his life. Now you know little naps like that give very little rest. And it is dreadful to 
close your eyes wondering if you will ever open them again. It was no wonder that 
Jumper grew thin. It would not have been so bad if Reddy had been content to hunt 
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Illustrations. April 13 to April 18, 1914. 


678. Easter on the Green 
Meadows 

Peter Rabbit brushed his coat 
with care and combed out his 
whiskers. 


681. Reddy Fox is Laughed At 
Reddy Fox was miserable. 
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679. Buster Bear is Introduced 
“lve brought my old friend 
Buster Bear to introduce him,” 
said Jumper. 


682. How Trouble was Made 
for Jumper the Hare 

No one had enjoyed the joke on 
Reddy more than Jumper.” 


680. Why Jumper the Hare was 
Not Afraid 

“Why,” said he, “Buster Bear 
comes from the Great Woods 
where I came from.” 


683. Jumper the Hare Cannot 
Sleep 
You know Reddy can see in the 
night. 


him in the day time only. But he wasn’t. You know Reddy can see in the night. And so 
he hunted by day or night, whenever he felt like it, and so of course poor Jumper never 
knew when he might safely sleep. He kept to the deepest part of the Green Forest, 
hoping that Reddy would not hunt for him there. You know Reddy is more fond of the 
edge of the Green Forest than he is of the deep, dark, lonesome parts. But he had made 
up his mind to catch Jumper and so now he followed Jumper to his most lonely hiding 
places. 


It really was quite dreadful for Jumper, and yet it would have been worse for 
some others had they been in his place. You see, bad as it was, it wasn’t quite so bad as 
things had been in the Great Woods, where Jumper had lived before coming down to 
the Green Forest. There he had had to watch out every minute for Tufty the Lynx and 
Howler the Wolf and Mr. Fisher and Mr. Wolverine, which was, of course, much worse 
than having just Reddy Fox to watch out for. So he had grown used to being always 
in danger. But since he had come to live in the Green Forest, he had felt so much safer 
and life had been so much easier that now it came very hard to go back to the old way 
of living. 


So Jumper the Hare lost his appetite and couldn’t sleep and grew thinner and 
thinner in the beautiful Springtime. And so it was that the fun that his friends and 
neighbors were having in teasing and making fun of Reddy Fox was really the cause of 
the trouble that had come to Jumper the Hare, and he was too polite to tell them so. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 


STORY 684. April 20, 1914 
Jumper the Hare Consults Buster Bear 


Jumper the Hare was sitting under a low growing hemlock tree deep in the Green 
Forest, where he could look out over the pond of Paddy Beaver. Jumper was not feeling 
at all good that morning. No, sir, Jumper was feeling anything but good. In the first 
place, it was a long time since he had a real good sleep. In the second place, he couldn’t 
rest easily a minute even with his eyes wide open. All the time he felt as if his heart 
might jump right up in his throat any minute. And it was all because Reddy Fox had set 
out to catch him, and gave him no peace night or day 


“Old Mother Nature certainly takes better care of some than she does of others,” 
thought Jumper just a wee bit bitterly, as he watched Paddy the Beaver swimming 
about in his pond. “Now, there is Paddy perfectly safe out there in the water, and here 
am I, not safe anywhere. It isn’t fair. It certainly isn’t fair.” 


Then Jumper looked and listened anxiously for the least sign of Reddy Fox. But 
all was quiet, and once more he began to think about the unfairness of Old Mother 
Nature. Now, that isn’t a bit like Jumper the Hare. Jumper is almost as happy-go-lucky 
as Peter Rabbit and takes things just as they come. It wasn’t long before he began to 
feel a little ashamed of himself for having such thoughts. He thought of those long 
legs Old Mother Nature had given him to take him quickly out of danger, and then he 
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remembered how Paddy the Beaver has to get his food on shore, or most of it, anyway, 
and how slow and clumsy Paddy is out of the water. The more he thought of this the 
more ashamed he grew of the thoughts he had had of Old Mother Nature’s seeming 
unfairness, and pretty soon he knew right down in his heart that he wouldn’t change 
places with Paddy the Beaver if he could, not even to get rid of Reddy Fox. 


He was still thinking of this when a stick snapped a little way from him and his 
heart gave a great frightened thump. You see, he had grown so anxious and nervous 
that whenever he heard a stick snap, he was sure it was Reddy Fox trying to steal 
up on him. Jumper held his breath and looked in the direction from which the sound 
had come. There, shuffling along and muttering to himself, was Buster Bear. Jumper 
grinned. It was a very great relief to see Buster Bear instead of Reddy Fox. You see, 
Jumper isn’t the least bit afraid of Buster, because he knows that he can keep out of his 
way. Buster knows it, too, and so he wastes no time trying to catch Jumper. So they are 
very good friends. You see, they understand each other perfectly. 


Jumper hopped out and sat up in front of Buster Bear. Buster sat up, too. Very 
funny they looked as they faced each other, one so very big and so very small, and both 
sitting up in just the same way. Paddy the Beaver had to laugh as he looked across at 
them. 


“Hello, Buster!” said Jumper. “How do you like the Green Forest?” 


Buster’s little eyes twinkled as he grinned down at Jumper. “Pretty well, Jumper, 
pretty well so far. Seems to me you are looking thin. Yes, sir, you are looking thin. That 
ought not to be in the beautiful Spring time in such a nice place as the Green Forest.” 
Buster shook his head as if he didn’t understand it at all. 


“Tt’s all your fault!” cried Jumper. 
Buster Bear looked puzzled. “How is it my fault?” he demanded. 


Then Jumper told him the whole story, how he had been sent to invite Buster to 
meet the other little people of the Green Forest, how Reddy Fox had tried to catch him 
and then had been terribly frightened by the sudden appearance of Buster and had run, 
and then how he (Jumper) had run after him just for fun, and how all the little people 
were making fun of Reddy now, so that he was spending all his time trying to catch 
Jumper so as to get even. Buster’s eyes twinkled more than ever as he listened. 


“Perhaps I can help you,” said he. 
“O, will you? That would be perfectly splendid!” cried Jumper. 


STORY 685. April 21, 1914 
Buster Bear Plays a Trick 


Buster Bear and Jumper the Hare had had their heads together. This doesn’t mean 
that they really touched heads. O, my no! No, indeed! Jumper is too wise to get so 
close to Buster Bear as that. It means that they had made plans together. If Reddy Fox 
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had known about those plans Reddy would certainly have kept away from that part of 
the Green Forest. But he didn’t know about them, and so he didn’t keep away from that 
part of the Green Forest. 


You see, it was there that Jumper the Hare spent most of his time, and so it was 
there that Reddy was spending most of his time now, for he was bound that he would 
catch Jumper to pay him for making him the laughing stock of all the little people of 
the Green Forest and the Green Meadows. At first Reddy had been afraid, very much 
afraid, that he might meet Buster Bear there. He had kept his eyes wide open for 
Buster, for, if the truth be known, he was as much afraid of Buster as Jumper was of 
him. But as day after day he saw nothing of Buster he grew careless. He made up his 
mind that Buster had gone back to the Great Woods from which he had come, and he 
thought of nothing but catching Jumper the Hare. 


So Reddy, because he is very smart and sly, spent a great deal of time looking 
for the places where Jumper made his bed and for the places where he ate. Then he 
would hide near one of these and wait patiently for Jumper to come. But somehow 
Jumper always went to a place where Reddy was not hiding. The truth is, Jumper knew 
perfectly what Reddy was doing, and so he never went twice to the same place. That 
is, he never went twice very near together. If he took a nap under a big hemlock branch 
and then went out to get a bite to eat, he would finish his nap under another tree, instead 
of going back to the first one. So, though Reddy often found places Jumper had just left 
and hid beside them patiently for Jumper to come back, it never was of the least bit of 
use. 


But after Jumper and Buster Bear had had their heads together, Jumper seemed to 
grow careless. Yes, sir, that is the way it seemed. Reddy Fox noticed it right away and 
grinned wickedly, Three times he saw Jumper dozing just in front of a great fallen tree. 
Then for a fourth time he saw Jumper sit in the same place. By and by Jumper began 
to nod. Then his eyes closed in the sleepiest way. Reddy grinned and licked his chops. 
Jumper’s eyes opened, closed again, opened once more, then closed and remained 
closed. Reddy watched a long time before he stirred, but there was no sign from 
Jumper the Hare. He certainly looked to be fast, very fast, asleep. 


Softly, ever so softly, Reddy Fox tip-toed forward. Jumper did not move. A few 
steps nearer, and still Jumper seemed fast asleep. Reddy stopped long enough to grin, 
a wicked, hungry grin. This time he would catch Jumper, and then he would see if the 
other little people would laugh at and make fun of him anymore! Softly, softly, very 
softly he stole forward until with one great jump he would be able to land right on 
poor Jumper. Very, very carefully Reddy fixed his hind legs to make the spring, and 
then—well—then he landed right exactly where Jumper had been, but wasn’t. You 
see, Jumper had been just pretending to be asleep, and when Reddy had jumped he had 
jumped, too. 


Now, Jumper had jumped right over the old tree trunk and Reddy sprang after him. 
But Reddy is not quite a good a jumper as Jumper the Hare, and while Jumper went 
clear over the fallen tree, Reddy landed on top of it, meaning to jump down on the 
other side. But he didn’t. No, sir, he didn’t. Instead he fell off backward with scream of 
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fright. What was the trouble? Why, Buster Bear had been lying down on the other side 
of that old tree trunk, and when Jumper leaped over it, Buster knew that Reddy was 
close at hand, and so he jumped up with a dreadful growl. Just as he had done the first 
time he saw Buster Bear, Reddy put his tail between his legs and started for home as 
fast as ever he could go. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” shouted Buster Bear. 
“Ho, ho, ho!” shouted Jumper the Hare. 


“Hee, hee, hee!” tittered Sammy Jay, who had happened along just in time to see 
the fun. 


STORY 686. April 22, 1914 
Buster Bear Makes a Request 


Buster Bear shook with laughter as he watched Reddy Fox disappear just like a 
little red streak. It had been great fun to give Reddy such a scare. 


“T guess he won’t come fooling around here again in a hurry,” chuckled Buster. 


“T guess he won’t,” chuckled Jumper the Hare. “I’m ever and ever so much obliged 
to you, Buster Bear, I—I’d like to do something for you to make up for it. Do you think 
I can do anything for you? I don’t know how I can, because I’m so small and you are so 
big and strong. But I’d like to do something. I would, ever so much.” 


Buster scratched his head thoughtfully and there was a twinkle of fun in his shrewd 
little eyes as he looked down at Jumper. It struck him very funny that any one so much 
smaller than he and so very, very timid really might be able to help him, but he was 
too shrewd to look down on any one because they were smaller and weaker than he. 

He learned a long time ago not to despise any one just because they are not big and 
strong. So he scratched his head and his eyes twinkled as he tried to think of some way 
in which Jumper the Hare could repay him for giving Reddy Fox such a fright. You see, 
it really had been a very great favor, to Jumper. For days and days Jumper had not been 
able to eat well or sleep well, because Reddy Fox was hunting him. Now Reddy had 
had such a scare that he would not venture back there again very soon. 


“You might let me know if you discover any danger for me in the Green Forest,” 
said Buster thoughtfully. 


Jumper looked at him as if he didn’t know whether to think Buster was joking or 
not. Somehow Buster looked as if he meant it. “I—I’Il be very glad to,” replied Jumper, 
“only I don’t know what danger there can be for you. You are so big and strong and 
have such great teeth and claws that I—why, I don’t see what there is for you to be 
afraid of, Buster!” 


Buster looked as if he didn’t know just what to say. No one ever likes to admit 
being afraid of anything. “Does—does a man ever visit the Green Forest?” asked 
Buster in a hesitating way. 
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“Farmer Brown’s boy does sometimes, but nobody is much afraid of him 
anymore,” replied Jumper promptly. “He was very nice to Chatterer the Red Squirrel?° 
and to Tommy Tit”® the Chickadee and to Mrs. Grouse?’ and to Peter Rabbit”® this 
last Winter, and everybody knows it. Besides, you are as big as he is and a whole lot 
stronger. Of course, you wouldn’t be afraid of him, Buster!” 


“N-o-o, no, of course not!” replied Buster. “Did you say he carries a dreadful 
gun?” 


“He used to, but he doesn’t very much now excepting when he hunts for Granny 
Fox or Reddy Fox,” said Jumper. 


“He might if he knew that I were here,” replied Buster, “so I guess if you’ ll let me 
know when he is anywhere around Ill just keep out of sight. You know, I wouldn’t 
want to frighten him.” Buster looked up at Sammy Jay and winked as he said this, and 
Sammy chuckled. “If you really want to do something for me,” continued Buster, “you 
can try to find out for me where there is some honey. I want some honey. I’m almost 
starved for some honey.” Buster put both paws on his stomach and looked so forlorn 
that Jumper had to laugh. “Don’t laugh,” said Buster. “Just think, I haven’t had a taste 
of honey since last Fall! If you hear of any anywhere, please hurry to let me know will 
you, Jumper?” 


Jumper promised that he would, though how he was going to find out where there 
was any honey was more than he could guess. But he was willing to try, for he felt very 
grateful to Buster Bear for frightening away Reddy Fox. 


STORY 687. April 23, 1914 
Sammy Jay Puts his Thinking Cap on 


Sammy Jay had a great deal to think about and so he went off by himself to a 
certain thick hemlock tree in the Green Forest where he could be quite alone. Now, 
whenever Sammy Jay goes by himself that way to put his thinking cap on you may 
make up your mind that mischief of some kind is brewing in that small head of his. 

Just now Sammy was thinking about what he had overheard Buster Bear say to Jumper 
the Hare, and he was wondering how he could get something out of it for himself. You 
know, Sammy is one of those people who try to profit by the troubles of other people. 
He is never so happy as when he can find someone in trouble, because he is almost sure 
to find some way to get something for himself out of it. 


One time Sammy happened along when Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack 
the Gray Squirrel were quarreling about some very fat choice acorns. Each claimed 
them as his. Sammy just urged them to fight for them, and this is what they did. While 
they were fighting Sammy carried away all the acorns, and when finally they agreed to 
stop fighting and divide the acorns they found none to divide. Sammy had hidden every 
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one where only he could find them. That was dishonest, very dishonest, but, you know, 
Sammy has always been a thief. He thought it was smart. You and I know better, but he 
didn’t, and there are a lot of people in this world who are just like him. 


Now, Sammy knew very well that Buster Bear was the strongest and biggest of all 
the people who lived in the Green Forest, and when he had first seen Buster, Sammy 
had been very much afraid of him. Now he wasn’t afraid, because he knew that his 
wings would keep him out of reach of Buster’s cruel claws, but he had a great deal 
of respect for Buster just the same and he wanted to do something that would make 
Buster his friend, When he overheard Buster ask Jumper the Hare to try to find out for 
him where he could get some honey, Sammy smiled. He knew that the only way that 
Jumper could find out was by asking questions of those who lived in trees, for it is in 
hollow trees that Busy Bee stores up honey. To be sure, Busy’s big cousin, Bumble, 
who makes such a fuss about everything he does, has a little storehouse in the ground, 
and possibly Jumper might find this. But if he did it wouldn’t be a taste for Buster. 
What he wanted was the storehouse of Busy Bee. 


“Now, if I can find it for him,” thought Sammy, “he’!l always be my friend. I think 
Pll have a look at all the hollow trees I know of in the Green Forest.” 


Just then another thought popped into Sammy’s head. He and Reddy Fox were not 
the best of friends. In some ways they were very much alike, and perhaps this was the 
reason that they were forever falling out. Sammy had been one of the first and loudest 
to jeer at and make fun of Reddy the time he seemed to be running away from Jumper 
the Hare. Then he had seen Reddy run from Buster Bear only that very morning, when 
Buster had suddenly appeared just as Reddy had thought to catch Jumper the Hare, and 
he knew that Reddy knew that he had seen and laughed at him. So now Reddy was sure 
to be his enemy. 


“Tf I can think of some plan which will make Reddy think he can make friends 
with Buster Bear, why Reddy will forget all about his anger with me,” thought Sammy. 
“T have it! I'll tell him how Buster wants some honey and set him to hunting for the 
storehouse of Busy Bee.” 


With that off flew Sammy Jay to hunt for Reddy Fox and tell him how he could 
make friends with Buster Bear. 


STORY 688. April 24, 1914 
Everybody Hunts for Honey 


Such a funny time as there was in the Green Forest that beautiful, bright Spring. 
All, or nearly all, the little people who wear fur went about with their heads up until 
you would have thought that their necks would have ached. Perhaps they did, but no 
one seemed to care. Only Jimmy Skunk and Prickly Porky the Porcupine went about 
their business just as usual. When they met their neighbors gazing up into treetops they 
would laugh and say to themselves “How foolish!” 


What did it all mean? Why, just this: Everybody was hunting for the storehouse 
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of Busy Bee. Yes, sir, that is just what everybody but Prickly Porky and Jimmy Skunk 
was doing. And the funny part is that no one wanted anyone else to know what he 

was doing, yet everybody knew. You see, it was this way: Buster Bear, who had come 
to live in the Green Forest, is very, very fond of honey. Buster is so big and has such 
great, cruel looking claws, and such long, sharp teeth, and such a deep, fierce sounding 
grow, that nearly all the little people who lived in the Green Forest, or sometimes 
came up from the Green Meadows to visit there, were afraid, very much afraid of him. 
Jimmy Skunk wasn’t. You know, Jimmy isn’t afraid of anything or anybody. Prickly 
Porky wasn’t. He came from the same Great Woods that Buster came from, and he 
had long ago taught Buster to have very great respect for the thousand little spears he 
always carries with him. Jumper the Hare wasn’t afraid, because he also was once a 
neighbor to Buster in the Great Woods, and he knew that Buster knew that he couldn’t 
catch Jumper no matter how he tried. But everybody else was afraid, very, very, very 
much afraid. 


Now it happens that Buster Bear had given Reddy Fox a terrible scare when 
Reddy was trying to catch Jumper the Hare, and Jumper had wished that he could do 
something in return for Buster. Buster had asked Jumper to keep his eyes open for the 
storehouse of Busy Bee, for he was very, very hungry for some honey, and Jumper had 
gladly promised that he would, though he didn’t think there was much chance that he 
would find it, because, you know, Busy Bee usually chooses a hollow high up in a tree, 
and Jumper cannot climb trees. 


Sammy Jay had heard all this and straightway Sammy had made up his mind that 
he would find that honey and tell Buster Bear and so make Buster his friend. Then he 
remembered how terribly frightened Reddy Fox had been when he met Buster Bear. 
Sammy had made fun of Reddy and called him bad names, and so they were anything 
but friends. But now that he had had his fun at Reddy’s expense, Sammy wanted to 
make up with Reddy. You know, they are both scamps, and usually it is best for scamps 
to be friends. Here was a chance to make up with Reddy. He would tell Reddy how he 
could make Buster Bear his friend by finding some honey for him, and Reddy would 
be, so grateful that he would forget his quarrel with Sammy. 


It all worked out as Sammy had planned. Reddy was so much afraid of Buster Bear 
that he was willing to do almost anything to make him his friend, so when Sammy told 
him that he knew a way, Reddy wanted to know what it was. Sammy told him, and 
Reddy started off right away with his head tipped back looking up in the tree tops for 
signs of Busy Bee. Sammy Jay chuckled, for Sammy meant to find that honey himself, 
and he knew that Reddy Fox, being unable to climb, would have very little chance 
to find it. But Reddy is smart. Yes, sir, he is smart. He knew just as well as Sammy 
did, that he hadn’t much chance of finding that store of honey himself, so he went to 
Happy Jack Squirrel and to Chatterer the Red Squirrel, who know all the hollow trees, 
and promised them that if they would find the one where Busy Bee was storing her 
honey and would tell him, he would promise not to try to catch them anymore. They 
wondered what Reddy could want of honey, but, of course, they agreed to hunt for the 
hollow tree with the honey. Then they discovered Jumper the Hare looking up in the 
tree tops, and he told them how he was hunting for honey for Buster Bear. Right away 
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they guessed why Reddy wanted it, and made up their minds that they would tell Buster 
themselves if they found it, and so make him their friend. Of course news like that 
travels, and pretty soon everybody who was afraid of Buster was hunting for honey. 


STORY 689. April 25, 1914 
The News Reaches Peter Rabbit 


It isn’t often that Peter Rabbit doesn’t know what is going on in the Green Forest 
and on the Green Meadows, but once in a great while it happens. That was the case the 
time that everybody was looking for the storehouse of Busy Bee, so as to make a friend 
of Buster Bear, who is very fond of honey. It happens that Peter had been staying very 
close to the dear Old Briar Patch in the daytime, visiting the Green Forest only at night. 
Now, of course, no one looked for the storehouse of Busy Bee at night, and so Peter 
didn’t know anything about it for some time. When he did hear about it, he was very 
much put out because he had not known about it before. Peter is one of those people 
who want to be the first to know what is going on. 


Now, Peter was quite as much afraid of Buster Bear as were any of his friends. In 
fact, it was because of Buster that he had given up going to the Green Forest as much 
as he used to or would have liked to. So when he heard that everyone was looking for 
honey for Buster Bear, he was filled with a great wish that he, too, might hunt for the 
honey. He might, he just might, find it. And if he did, why he and Buster Bear would be 
friends as long as they lived, and that would be perfectly splendid. The more he thought 
about it as he sat in the dear Old Briar Patch the more splendid it seemed, and he began 
to wish and wish that he could climb trees like Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy 
Jack the Gray Squirrel, or else that he could fly. He thought flying would be even better. 


But he couldn’t do either and so he couldn’t quite see how he had the least chance 
in the world to find the honey which would make Buster Bear his friend. He sat in the 
dear Old Briar Patch and thought and thought. Jimmy Skunk came along and noticed 
that Peter was studying over something. 


“Hello!” he exclaimed. “Got something on your mind, Peter Rabbit?” 


Now, Peter didn’t like to admit that he wished he could find the honey of Busy 
Bee, so he pretended not to hear Jimmy’s question. “Hello, Jimmy Skunk!” he 
exclaimed, as if he had just discovered Jimmy’s presence. “How are you?” 


“Fine,” replied Jimmy. “I’m glad to see that you haven’t gone crazy like everybody 
else.” 


“What do you mean?” asked Peter. 


“Why, everybody in the Green Forest is running around with their heads tipped 
back until they look as if they certainly would break their necks. They’re all looking for 
honey, and to see them you would think that they expected it was going to drop right 
down on their noses. I never did see such foolishness, and all just to try to please Buster 
Bear. Some day one of them will walk right into his clutches, for you can’t look up and 
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Illustrations. April 20 to April 25, 1914. 
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684. Jumper the Hare Consults 
Buster Bear 

“Hello, Buster!” said Jumper. 
“How do you like the Green 
Forest?” 


687. Sammy Jay Puts his 
Thinking Cap on 

Busy Bee’s cousin, Bumble, has 
a little storehouse in the ground. 


685. Buster Bear Plays a Trick 
Softly, ever so softly, Reddy Fox 
tiptoed forward. 
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Reddy wanted to know what 
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686. Buster Bear Makes a 
Request 

“You might let me know if you 
discover danger for me,” said 
Buster. 


689. The News Reaches Peter 
Rabbit 

He was filled with a great wish 
that he, too, might hunt for 
honey. 
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watch where you are going at the same time. If I wanted to find that honey I wouldn’t 
go about breaking my neck to do it. No, sir, not much!” 


“What would you do?” asked Peter so eagerly that Jimmy looked at him sharply. 


“T’d ask someone who knows, or else I’d watch Busy Bee and find out where she 
goes to,” replied Jimmy. 


Peter didn’t say anything more, but he did a great deal of thinking, and he did 
wish that Jimmy Skunk would hurry away. You see, he had thought of a plan. He had 
thought of someone, a friend of his, who ought to know all about Busy Bee and her 
honey, and he was anxious to go hunt him up. So for once Peter didn’t want to talk, and 
after a little Jimmy Skunk went on his way to hunt for fat beetles. 


STORY 690. April 27, 1914 


Peter Rabbit Hunts for a Friend 


Bumble, Bumble, Bumble Bee, 
Somebody is seeking thee. 

Not for honey 

Nor for money, 

But to have a word with thee, 
Handsome Mr. Bumble Bee. 


That somebody was Peter Rabbit. You see it was this way: When Jimmy Skunk 
had said that if he wanted to find the storehouse of Busy Bee, he wouldn’t waste his 
time and break his neck by looking for it, but would ask someone who knew where 
it was to tell him, he put an idea into Peter Rabbit’s head. Peter wanted to find that 
storehouse of Busy Bee. What for? Why to tell Buster Bear, for Buster had said that he 
wanted some honey, and Peter, like all the other little people who were afraid of Buster, 
wanted to find it for him so that he would be a friend. 


Jimmy Skunk, who isn’t afraid of Buster, and so didn’t care anything about finding 
that storehouse of Busy Bee’s, had made fun of all those who were looking for it, but 
he had given Peter just the idea he wanted and he could hardly wait for Jimmy to go on 
about his business, he was so anxious to try it. 


“Of course,” said Peter to himself, “if anyone knows where Busy Bee’s storehouse 
is it will be her cousin, Bumble Bee. Bumble is a pretty good friend of mine and 
perhaps he will tell me. Of course, I won’t tell him why I want to know, because if he 
knew that Buster Bear wanted to steal the honey, he might not tell me. I’Il just let him 
think that it is my natural curiosity.” 


So as soon as Jimmy had gone on about his business, Peter started out to hunt for 
Bumble. “I’Il be sure to find him where the brightest flowers are,” thought Peter. So 
away he went across the beautiful Green Meadows looking for the brightest flowers. 
But there were so many of them that it was hard work to tell which were the brightest. 
Peter sighed. It looked as if it would be more of a task to find Bumble than he had 
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thought it would be. But it would be worth a whole lot of trouble to find out where 
that storehouse of honey was and so win Buster Bear for a friend, and so Peter hurried, 
lipperty- lipperty-lip, from one bright group of flowers to another. 


It would have been hard enough if he had had nothing to do but look for Bumble, 
but he did have other things to do. He had to watch out for Reddy and Granny Fox. He 
had to watch out for Old Man Coyote. He had to watch out for members of the Hawk 
family, who are very fond of dining on Rabbit. So, whenever Peter had to cross an open 
place to get from one group of flowers to another, he first had to sit up and look all over 
the Green Meadows to see that no danger was near, and then all around in the sky to 
see that no danger was likely to come from there. Then when he had scampered across 
the open place, he had to do it all over again before he dared look for Bumble. Two or 
three times bright-faced flowers whispered” that Bumble had been there and had just 
gone. Then Peter hurried on more hopefully than ever. But always he was just too late. 
At last he grew quite discouraged and sat down to rest. 


“Bumble is always around when he isn’t wanted and never around when he ‘s 
wanted,” he grumbled. 


STORY 691. April 28, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Finds Bumble Bee 


If you look for Bumble Bee 

Never, never heedless be, 

Or, like Peter Rabbit, you 

May have cause your search to rue. 


It seemed to Peter Rabbit that never had he known Bumble Bee to keep out of 
sight so long when there were plenty of bright-faced flowers. In fact, it seemed to Peter, 
as he thought it over, that Bumble always had been one of those people who are forever 
poking in where they are not wanted. Now, when he was wanted, he couldn’t be found. 
Peter had run his legs almost off among the brightest flowers on the Green Meadows 
without once seeing Bumble, or even hearing his everlasting hum, though two or three 
times Bumble had but just left a group of flowers when Peter arrived. 


Quite discouraged, he sat down to rest and get his breath. By and by along came 
the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind. They were dancing and skipping in 
the happy way which is always theirs, and when they saw Peter they rushed over to him 
and rumpled his hair and pulled his whiskers. 


“What’s the matter with our happy-go-lucky Peter?” they cried. 


“Nothing very much, only I want to find Bumble Bee and can’t,” replied Peter, 
smiling in spite of himself. 


“Can’t find Bumble!” cried the Merry Little Breezes. “Where have you looked for 
him, Peter?” 


29 Areminder that plant-life in Burgess’s stories is sentient and able to communicate. 
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“P’ve looked among all the brightest flowers on the Green Meadows,” replied 
Peter, “and although he has visited many of them, he hasn’t stayed long enough for me 
to catch up with him.” 


The Merry Little Breezes laughed. “O, Peter Rabbit!” they cried, “haven’t you 
been neighbor to Bumble Bee long enough to know that you should look for him 
among the sweetest flowers? He loves to visit the brightest flowers, but it is the 
sweetest flowers he loves most and with whom he stays the longest. If you would catch 
up with him, go hunt for the sweetest flowers, Peter.” 


So once more Peter started on to hunt for Bumble Bee, and this time instead of 
going by his eyes as before he went by his nose, for you know he was looking for the 
sweetest instead of the brightest flowers, but just as before he had to keep his eyes wide 
open for danger and make sure that Reddy Fox and Old Man Coyote were nowhere 
about and that Redtail the Hawk was not in sight. It was very exciting, but after a little 
it grew tiresome and Peter was almost tempted to give up hunting for Bumble Bee. But 
he didn’t. 


At last as he drew near a little group of flowers he heard something that made 
him sit up and listen. It was a humming sound. Peter kicked up his heels for joy, for 
he knew that only one could hum like that and that one was Bumble Bee. Pell-mell he 
scampered right in among the flowers. Bumble wasn’t to be seen. Peter knew that he 
was deep in the heart of one of the flowers and eagerly he began to look into them and, 
I am afraid, he was a little rough with them. Now, of course, what Peter should have 
done was to sit up and wait for Bumble to come out. That would have been the polite 
thing to do, and it always pays to be polite. But Peter was in too much of a hurry, and 
so he rushed from flower to flower and at last—well, at last Peter found Bumble. Yes, 
sir, he found him, and then he wished he hadn’t. 


You see, Bumble is very quick tempered, and when Peter suddenly thrust his 
wobbly little nose into the flower where Bumble was hard at work extracting honey, 
Bumble felt that no one else had any business there and promptly thrust a little lance 
into Peter’s nose*’. My, how Peter squealed and danced! Buz-z-z! Serves you right for 
poking your nose in where it doesn’t belong, grumbled Bumble as he prepared to fly 
away. 


STORY 692. April 29, 1914 
Bumble Bee Won’t Help 


Bee, Bee, Bumble Bee 
Wouldn’t tell a thing to me! 


So said Peter Rabbit to himself as he sadly took his way back to the dear Old Briar 
Patch. Peter was tired, for he had had a long hunt to find Bumble. His nose was sore, 
for Bumble had thrust a sharp little lance into it to teach Peter not to poke his wobbly, 
inquisitive little nose into places where it had no business to be. But Peter wouldn’t 

30 Burgess again depicts Bumble, a stinging bee, as male—as he has the previous two 
years. 
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have minded these things if he had found out what he wanted to know. But he didn’t 
find a thing and so he was anything but his usual happy self as he plodded wearily 
along. He was hot, tired, disappointed, and cross, and when you feel like that all at the 
same time you feel pretty much out of sorts, you know. 


And it was all because Peter wanted so much to find out where the store house of 
Bumble’s cousin, Mistress Busy Bee, was so that he could tell Buster Bear, who is very 
fond of honey, and so make Buster his friend. He knew that it was in a hollow tree, 
probably high up, somewhere in the Green Forest but how ever was he, who couldn’t 
climb trees and couldn’t fly, going to find it? Then Jimmy Skunk had suggested that if 
he wanted to find out, which he didn’t, he would ask someone who knew to tell him. 
Right away Peter had thought of Bumble Bee. Of course, Bumble would know, being 
own cousin to Busy Bee. So Peter had run all over the Green Meadows trying to find 
Bumble Bee, only to get stung on the nose and find that Bumble couldn’t if he would 
and wouldn’t if he could, tell where Busy Bee’s storehouse was. 


Now Peter and Bumble are old friends and neighbors, and it surprised Peter to 
have Bumble refuse his request. But when Bumble, who is very short-tempered, and 
much given to rumbling and grumbling, not only refused, but took Peter to task, and 
gave him a regular scolding for trying to find that storehouse, Peter hadn’t been able to 
find a word to say. 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Peter Rabbit. Yes, sir, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to ask an old friend like me to make trouble for one of his own 
relatives,” Bumble had said. “It would be bad enough for you to try to make trouble 
yourself, and I wouldn’t have believed it of you before this. But to try to get me to tell 
you where my cousin’s storehouse is so that that great robber, Buster Bear, can steal 
all she has worked so hard to make and save is—is—why, it’s—it’s just awful! Buz- 
Z-Z, buz-z-z, I never heard of such a thing! How would you like to have your cousin, 
Jumper the Hare, go tell Reddy Fox of a hiding place where he would be sure to catch 
you? You’d think it perfectly dreadful, wouldn’t you? Well, what you have asked me to 
do is just as bad. Yes, sir, it’s every bit as bad.” You see Bumble had guessed right away 
why Peter wanted to find that storehouse. 


Now Peter had not once thought of it in that way. It was a new idea to him. He 
thought it all over after he got back to the dear Old Briar Patch as he nursed his sore 
nose. Little by little he began to see that Bumble was right. “Why,” said he to himself, 
“T didn’t think of it in that way. Of course I wouldn’t want Bumble to do anything 
to hurt one of his own relatives. Of course not. I didn’t once think that finding that 
storehouse and telling Buster was going to hurt anyone. But, of course, if he stole the 
honey, why— well, I wouldn’t like it if it were my honey. I wonder if Busy Bee does 
work so hard after all. Bumble doesn’t. He just makes a great fuss over doing nothing. 
I believe I'll watch Busy and see if she is such a great worker. I—I certainly would like 
to make Buster Bear my friend, but I don’t want to make trouble, not real trouble, for 
anybody else.” 
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STORY 693. April 30, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Watches Busy Bee 


Busy Bee, as all can see, 

Is just as busy as can be. 

To and fro she doth go 

Where the sweetest flowers grow. 
Works all day without play 
Treasures sweet to put away. 
Busy Bee, I pray teach me 
Pleasure in my work to see. 


Now Peter Rabbit had known Bumble Bee and Bumble’s cousin, Busy Bee, ever 
since he was big enough to remember anything. He was forever running across one 
or the other of them in the sweet clover patch, and always he was very respectful and 
polite, for he knew quite as much as he cared to about the sharp lances they carried. 
But though, he had known them so long he really knew very little about them. He 
knew that Bumble was always rumbling and grumbling and making a great fuss about 
everything that he did, and was very proud of his handsome black and yellow suit, but 
he suspected that Bumble did a whole lot of pretending and really wasn’t such a hard 
worker after all. He knew that Busy Bee always seemed in a hurry, didn’t seem to mind 
in the least that she was very plainly dressed, and when she was busiest always seemed 
happiest. Anyway she did a great deal of humming, then. And this was all that Peter 
knew about Bumble and Busy Bee. 


The more Peter thought about what Bumble had said to him the more he wondered 
if it was true that Busy Bee was such a hard worker, and at last he made up his mind to 
find out. The first thing to do was to find Busy herself. Peter remembered what he had 
learned when he was hunting for Bumble, and wasted no time looking for the brightest 
flowers, but went straight to the sweetest flowers, which happened to be in his sweet 
clover patch. There he found Busy, and she seemed to be very hard at work taking 
something from the heart of each flower she visited. “Good morning, Busy Bee,” said 
Peter politely. 


“Morning. Buz-z-z, buz-z-z! Too much to do to talk. Buz-z-z, buz-z-z, buz-z-z!” 
replied Busy Bee, flying to the next flower. 


Peter followed. “What do you work so hard for?” he asked. 
“Buz-z-z, buz-z-z!” was all the reply he got as Busy Bee hurried to another flower. 


“T shouldn’t think there would be any fun in working all the time,” said Peter. “Tell 
me, Busy Bee, is it true that you do work all the time?” 


“Buz-z-z, buz-z-z!” was all the reply Peter got. 


Then Peter started in to count the flowers that Busy visited, but she went from 
flower to flower so fast that he soon grew tired of that. Then while he was looking 
somewhere else for a minute she disappeared. Peter was sure that he had had his head 
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turned only a wee little minute, but when he looked for her, she was nowhere to be 
seen. He didn’t know just what to do. To tell the truth he felt rather foolish. Finally, 

he decided that as long as he was at the sweet clover patch he might as well fill his 
stomach, and straightway began to eat. He had almost forgotten about Busy Bee when, 
as he started to nibble a clover blossom, there was a sharp “Buz-z-z, buz-z-z!” close 

to one of his long ears. Busy Bee was back again, and Peter didn’t eat that particular 
blossom. No, sir, he didn’t. He left it for Busy because she seemed to want it, and he 
knew it is best to let Busy have what she wants. 


STORY 694. May 1, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Follows Busy Bee 


Lipperty-lipperty-Lipperty-lip! 

Now, Busy Bee, don’t, I pray, give me the slip. 
Pll follow and follow and follow you fast 

Till I find where your storehouse is hidden at last. 


Peter Rabbit didn’t say that so that Busy Bee could hear him. No indeed! He just 
said it to himself. You see, he didn’t want Busy Bee to know that he was trying to find 
her storehouse. He was afraid if she did know it that she would go somewhere else 
where he couldn’t find her. So he sat in the sweet clover bed and watched Busy Bee 
work. Every little while she would rise straight up in the air and then off she would go 
in a straight line toward the Green Forest. Pretty soon she would be back again as busy 
as ever, too busy to talk, though she hummed to herself as if it made her very happy to 
work so. 


At first Peter didn’t understand what it meant, but after a while it came to him. 
When she flew away in such a hurry, she was taking the honey she had gathered to her 
storehouse! Of course. How stupid he had been not to think of it in the first place. And 
of course, she took the very shortest way to get there. With that load of sweets to carry 
she wouldn’t waste any time, but would get there as quickly as she could. And because 
up in the air there was nothing in the way she would go in a straight line. 


It took Peter a long time to think all this out, for you know Peter isn’t much of 
a thinker. When he had thought it out, he was so tickled with himself that he turned 
a somerset right in the middle of the sweet clover bed. Alas! When Peter got to his 
feet again and looked for Busy Bee she was not to be seen. She had started for her 
storehouse while Peter had been turning that somerset. 


“Never mind,” thought Peter, “she’Il be back pretty soon.” 


But she didn’t come back. Peter waited and waited, but not another glimpse of 
Busy Bee did he get. You see, she had gathered all she could find in the sweet clover 
blossoms of that particular bed and had gone to another sweet clover bed in another 
part of the Green Meadows. So Peter was finally obliged to go back to the dear Old 
Brier Patch no wiser than before as to where Busy Bee’s storehouse was. But he was 
wiser in other ways. He had learned that it doesn’t pay to stop to play when you start 
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out to do a thing. The time to shout and play and be happy is after you have done the 
thing. He had meant to follow Busy Bee to her storehouse, but he had stopped to turn a 
somerset for joy because he had thought of such a simple plan, and while he was doing 
that Busy Bee had flown away and hadn’t come back. 


“Next time,” said Peter, “next time I won’t take my eyes off you, Mistress Busy 
Bee.” 


Bright and early the next morning Peter visited the sweet clover patch, but early as 
he was Busy Bee was already at work getting honey from the newly opened flowers. 
Just as usual, she was too busy to talk. This time Peter didn’t care. You see, he had 
made up his mind that he would follow her, and so he didn’t care whether she talked or 
not. Pretty soon Busy Bee flew straight up until Peter could hardly see her, and then she 
headed straight for the Green Forest. Peter started after her as fast as he could go, and 
that is pretty fast. It was then that Peter said that little verse. 


But Busy Bee did give Peter the slip. You see, no one can run their hardest and 
watch a tiny speck up in the sky at the same time. Peter found this out before he had 
taken three jumps. He had just got to see where he was going or there was no knowing 
what trouble he would run into headfirst. So he looked to see where he was going, and 
when he looked up in the sky again Busy Bee was nowhere to be seen. 


“Never mind,” said Peter. “She went this way and I'll keep on going until I reach 
the Green Forest. Perhaps I'll find her there.” 


STORY 695. May 2, 1914 
Lucky Peter Rabbit 


Some folks seem to have been born lucky; some seem to have been born unlucky, 
and some are so lucky part of the time and so unlucky the rest of the time that it is 
sometimes quite hard to say which they are. Peter Rabbit is that kind He is dreadfully 
unlucky in getting into all kinds of scrapes and then wonderfully lucky in getting out 
of them again. Now with most people there isn’t any such thing as luck. No, sir, there 
isn’t. 

When the Winter has been very long and cold and hard and food has been very 
scarce Striped Chipmunk doesn’t mind. He comes out in the Spring as saucy and pert 
as ever. He has had plenty to eat all Winter and it always makes him smile when some 
of his neighbors tell him that he was lucky. He knows better. There was no luck about 
it. He worked hard, ever so hard, to store away that food and make sure that he had 
plenty. Many and many a time the little people of the Green Meadows have thought 
that Reddy Fox would surely be caught by Bowser the Hound and when Reddy has 
escaped they have said that he was lucky. Nothing of the kind! Reddy had just used his 
wits and fooled Bowser the Hound. 


So there isn’t nearly so much luck in this world as some people think. Most of 
what people call good luck is nothing but the result of hard work or smart wits or 
both; and most of what people call bad luck is nothing but the result of carelessness 
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or laziness or stupidity. But sometimes it seems as if there is such a thing as real luck. 

It was that way with Peter Rabbit when he tried to follow Busy Bee to her storehouse 

in the Green Forest. He saw her start from the sweet clover patch out on the Green 
Meadows. She went up until she was only a tiny speck and then she started in a straight 
line for the Green Forest and Peter started after her. But he hadn’t made three jumps 
before he found that he must look where he was going, and he couldn’t do that and look 
up in the sky at the same time. And so, of course, he lost sight of Busy Bee. 


“Anyway,” said Peter to himself, “she flew in this direction and there is no place 
for a storehouse until she searches the Green Forest, so if I keep right on going I may 
find the place if I keep my eyes open when I reach the Green Forest.” 


So, though Peter was disappointed at losing sight of Busy Bee so soon, he didn’t 
let a little thing like that bother him much. It isn’t Peter’s way. “It can’t be helped and 
so I’ll make the best of it,” said Peter, which was quite like Peter and a very wise way 
of looking at the matter. 


Now, though Peter fully intended to go just as straight to the Green Forest as a 
straight line could be made, he didn’t. You see it isn’t Peter’s way to travel very far in a 
straight line. He takes advantage of every little bit of tall grass and every bush to hide. 
And so he runs a little way to this side and then a little way to the other side, and never 
very far in a straight line. It was just that way this time and so when at last he reached 
the Green Forest it wasn’t at all where Busy Bee, flying in a straight line, had entered 
it. But Peter didn’t know this and he went on eagerly looking up in the tree-tops for a 
glimpse of Busy Bee and never getting it. 


So Peter went deeper and deeper into the Green Forest and he wandered this 
way and he wandered that way. Finally Peter stopped at the foot of a big tree to rest. 
He had given up all hope of finding the storehouse of Busy Bee and he was tired and 
disappointed. He sat there for a long time thinking it all over. By and by he became 
aware of a humming sound. At first he didn’t think much about it, but after awhile he 
began to wonder what it was and where it came from. Then he noticed that when his 
ear was close to the tree it sounded louder. 


“Why,” exclaimed Peter with the most surprised look on his face, “it sounds just 
like the humming of Busy Bee and I believe it comes from inside this tree!” 


He looked up. There way up near the top was a little hole and in and out of it were 
coming and going all of Busy Bee’s relatives. Peter had found Busy Bee’s storehouse. 
Lucky Peter Rabbit! 


STORY 696. May 4, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Fights with Himself 


That’s a funny thing to do—to fight with yourself—isn’t it? But that is what Peter 
Rabbit did—fought with himself. Yes, sir, Peter fought with himself, and it was a 
hard fight. You know that kind of fighting is the very hardest kind of fighting in the 
world. You see, it was this way: Peter had been lucky, very lucky. He had started out to 
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follow Busy Bee from the Green Meadows to her storehouse in the Green Forest, and 
almost right away he had lost sight of her. But he kept on deep into the Green Forest, 
wandering this way and that way, until he had grown so tired that he just had to sit 
down at the foot of a big tree to rest. And as he rested, he had heard a humming sound 
way up high over his head, and it sounded as if it came from inside the great tree. When 
Peter looked up, he saw Busy Bee and all her relations coming and going from a little 
hole way up near the top of the tree. Then he knew that just by chance he had found the 
storehouse of Busy Bee 


How Peter’s heart did leap! He did a little joy dance all by himself, with no one to 
see, just because he was tickled. “Now,” said Peter to himself, “I will tell Buster Bear, 
and he will be so pleased that he will always be friendly to me, and I need never be 
afraid of him anymore. They say he loves honey better than anything else in the world. 
Pll hurry and tell him as soon as I can before anyone else finds this storehouse and gets 
ahead of me.” 


Peter started off, lipperty-lipperty-lip, as fast as he could go to look for Buster 
Bear, but he had gone only a little way when he stopped suddenly. He had remembered 
what Bumble, the cousin of Busy Bee, had said when he had asked him to tell him 
where Busy Bee’s storehouse was. Bumble had been indignant, very indignant. He had 
hummed and buzzed angrily. He had said some very sharp things to Peter about people 
who went about making trouble for others. Peter had gone home to the dear Old Briar 
Patch and thought it all over and had made up his mind that Bumble was right. It was 
a dreadful thing to make trouble for others, and he didn’t want to do anything of the 
kind. But that was before he had found the storehouse of Busy Bee. Then it had been 
easy to make up his mind that he would do nothing like that. But now—well, now it 
was different. First, he scratched his long right ear with his long left hind foot. Then he 
scratched his long left ear with his long right hind foot. 


“T don’t know that Buster Bear will make any trouble for Busy Bee,” thought 
Peter, and hopped on a few steps. 


“Yes, you do, too,” said a small voice inside, and Peter sat down. 
“If I don’t tell him, someone else will,” thought Peter, and started on again. 


“Perhaps no one else will find the storehouse,” said the small voice inside, and 
Peter stopped hopping. 


“Some one is sure to,” thought Peter, once more starting on. 
“Tf they do it is no business of yours,” said the small voice, and Peter sat down. 
“[’m going to tell!” said Peter fiercely, and began to hurry faster than ever. 


“You’re not, either! You couldn’t be so mean,” protested the small voice, and just 
as before Peter sat still. 


Now, all this time that Peter had been fighting with himself he had been too busy to 
watch out, and so he did not see the crafty face of Reddy Fox peeping out from behind 
an old stump just ahead of him. Reddy was grinning wickedly, for he saw that Peter 
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for once was not looking for danger. Two more jumps and Peter would be right where 
Reddy could spring on him. 


STORY 697. May 5, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Plays Dodge 


It is fun to play dodge when the one who is trying to catch you is a friend and it 
is all a game. But to play dodge when the one trying to catch you is doing it so as to 
have you for his dinner is quite another matter. It isn’t fun then unless you are sure that 
you can get away, but it is very exciting. Peter Rabbit is one of the best dodgers on the 
Green Meadows or in the Green Forest. One of the very first things Peter learned when 
he was a very little fellow was how to dodge. Since then, he has had to dodge so often 
in order to keep his skin whole that none of his neighbors can dodge like him unless it 
is his cousin, Jumper the Hare, and it is doubtful if Jumper can, because his legs are so 
much longer and he can run so much faster that he doesn’t have to dodge as Peter does. 


But never had Peter had greater need of knowing how to dodge than now. You see, 
he had been having a terrible fight with himself in the Green Forest, trying to decide 
whether to tell Buster Bear where Busy Bee kept her store of honey and so make 
Buster his friend, or whether to keep it to himself. If he told Buster would be sure to 
make trouble for Busy Bee, for he is very fond of honey. He wanted to tell, for he was 
very, very anxious to have Buster his friend, but a little voice inside, his better self, kept 
urging him not to tell. First, he would listen to his own selfish desire and then run a 
little way to look for Buster Bear. Then his better self would make him stop and sit still. 


So he would run a little way, then sit down; run a little further and sit down. All the 
time he was so busy fighting with himself that he had no eyes or eyes for anything else, 
and so he didn’t see Reddy Fox hiding behind an old stump just ahead of him. At last 
Peter sat down within two jumps of the old stump and there he fought it all out with 
himself, and he decided that he wouldn’t tell Buster Bear. Yes, sir, Peter decided not to 
do such a mean thing as to make trouble for Busy Bee, not even to win Buster Bear for 
a friend. 


Now, it usually pays to do right. It paid Peter this time, though he didn’t know 
it was going to. You see he sat still a long time just two jumps from the old stump 
behind which Reddy Fox was hiding with his mouth fairly watering at the thought of 
what a good dinner Peter would make. If he had decided to go on and tell Buster Bear 
he would have passed right close to that old stump and—well—probably Reddy Fox 
would have had a chance to find out just how good a dinner Peter would make. But 
when Peter finally did make up his mind not to tell, he started to turn back, for then, of 
course, he didn’t want to find Buster Bear. Like a flash, Reddy was after him. Now, you 
know, Peter’s eyes are so placed that he can see behind him without turning his head, 
and the very second Reddy jumped Peter saw him and dodged side-wise, so that Reddy 
missed him. But Reddy is almost as quick as Peter, and in a flash, he had turned and 
Peter had to dodge again. 


“Pll get you this time!” snarled Reddy. 
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“You'll be smarter than you’ve ever been before if you do,” panted Peter, dodging 
behind a tree. 


“Caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky the Crow, who happened along just then. “Go it, 
Peter!” 


Peter went it. He twisted this way and dodged that way, with Reddy Fox right at 
his heels, and all the time he wished with all his heart for the dear Old Briar Patch. He 
knew that unless he found some safe hiding place soon Reddy would tire him out. 


“Caw, caw, caw!” shrieked Blacky the Crow in great excitement. It was great fun 
for Blacky. “Caw, caw, caw!” 


At last Peter saw a great pile of brush. If he could get under that he would be safe. 
He dodged just in the nick of time, and, then drawing a long breath, he started for that 
pile of brush as fast as ever he could. 


“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” shrieked Blacky the Crow. 


STORY 698. May 6, 1914 
Granny Fox Hears Blacky the Crow 


Granny Fox was trotting down the Lone Little Path through the Green Forest. She 
was in no particular hurry. In fact, she was going nowhere in particular. She was just 
out for an airing. But whether she is going anywhere in particular or not old Granny 
Fox always keeps her eyes and ears wide open. It is in this way that she has learned so 
much about her neighbors, and it is because of this habit that she is so hard to surprise 
or fool. Sly, very sly and smart, is old Granny Fox, and it is largely because she has 
learned to use her eyes and her ears 


So now as she trotted down the Lone Little Path she heard the voice of Blacky the 
Crow. She stopped right away and cocked her head on one side so as to hear better, for 
Blacky’s voice was very faint, as if he were a long way off. 


“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” Granny sat down and a shrewd look crept into her sharp 
eyes as she listened. 


“There’s mischief afoot,” said Granny. “When Blacky caws like that there is 
something going on. He’s way over in the Green Forest and he sees something that is 
exciting, very exciting indeed. He’s spoiled many a hunt for me by cawing like that. It 
sounds very much as if he were saying: ‘Fox, fox, fox! I wonder if that scamp Reddy is 
in trouble. I believe PII have a look and see what is going on.” 


With that old Granny Fox trotted off in the direction from which Blacky’s voice 
came. The nearer she got the louder his voice sounded. Granny would stop once in a 
while to cock her head on one side and listen. “Something going on! There certainly 
is something going on!” she would say to herself. Then she would trot on faster than 
before. Presently she reached a point where she could see Blacky on the top of a tall 
pine tree. He was leaning forward so as to look down, and it was very plain to see 
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that he was watching something very exciting down below, and he was cawing so that 
Granny wondered that it didn’t give him a sore throat. She smiled to herself when 

she saw that Blacky was so interested in what he was looking at that he didn’t see 

her coming. It has long been Blacky’s delight to torment old Granny Fox by telling 
everybody within sound of his voice where she is when he sees her. So now Granny 
smiled and crept forward very, very carefully so as not to be seen or heard, and 
presently she reached a place where she could peep out and see what it was that was 
exciting Blacky so. What was it? Why it was Peter Rabbit playing dodge with Reddy 
Fox. 


“T thought I’d find that scamp Reddy,” muttered Granny. “When Blacky makes a 
fuss like that it is usually because Reddy is somewhere around. I think I’II join in the 
game and show Reddy that smart as he is his old Granny is smarter. It is high time that 
impudent Peter Rabbit was served up for a Fox dinner.” 


Now, it is no wonder that Blacky the Crow was excited. That game of dodge 
wasn’t a game for fun at all. Oh, my, no! It was very much more exciting than a game 
for fun ever could be. You see, if Peter should be caught, he would not only lose the 
game, but he would lose his life as well. And if Reddy shouldn’t catch him, he would 
not only lose the game, but he would lose a good dinner he had quite made up his 
mouth for. So each was bound to win. 


Just as old Granny Fox made up her mind that she would take a hand and show 
Reddy how to catch Peter something happened. Peter suddenly stopped dodging and 
started for a big pile of brush as fast as he could go, lipperty-lipperty-lipperty-lip. 
Granny saw what he was trying for and sprang out to head him off, but she was just too 
late. Reddy, following at the heels of Peter, was just too late. Peter was safe under the 
big pile of brush! 


STORY 699. May 7, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Grows Curious 


Granny Fox is not the only one who has learned the ways of Blacky the Crow. 
No, indeed! Old Man Coyote is quite as smart and sharp as she. In fact, he is just a 
wee mite smarter and sharper, as Granny found out shortly after he came to the Green 
Meadows to live, though she never would admit it and won’t now. Old Man Coyote 
knows just as well as she does that when Blacky gets excited and caws at the top of his 
lungs there is usually something going on worth looking into. More than once he has 
been warned in this way that Farmer Brown’s boy was out with his dreadful gun. So 
whenever he hears Blacky he stops to listen, and if Blacky seems very much excited he 
takes the trouble to find out what it is all about. 


Now, at the time when Granny Fox was trotting down the Lone Little Path and 
first heard the excited cawing of Blacky the Crow deep in the Green Forest, Old Man 
Coyote had just stretched himself out for a sun bath on the Green Meadows, not far 
from the edge of the Green Forest. Just as Granny Fox had done, he pricked up his ears 
at the first sound of Blacky’s voice and listened. 
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“When Blacky caws like that he sees something quite unusual, and when there is 
anything unusual going on, it pays to know all about it. It may be no business of mine 
and I may have a long walk for nothing, but then again, I may find out something worth 
knowing. Blacky is as great a mischief maker as his cousin, Sammy Jay, but he sees 
all that is going on in the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest, and though he has 
made trouble for me more than once he has gotten me out of trouble just as many times 
by giving me warning. I’d a lot rather take a nap now, but I guess I'll have a look and 
find out what has got into that black scamp.” 


Old Man Coyote yawned, then he stretched, yawned again, listened for a few 
minutes, and finally trotted off into the Green Forest in the direction from which 
Blacky’s voice sounded. Now, just like Granny Fox, Old Man Coyote always keeps his 
eyes and his ears wide open. And he always uses his nose. He learned when he was a 
very little fellow that his nose can often tell him a lot more than either his eyes or his 
ears. So as he trotted through the Green Forest he was using eyes, ears and nose, and it 
was his nose that gave him the first news. He was trotting along so softly that he didn’t 
make a sound when quite suddenly he stopped and wrinkled up his nose to sniff. 


“Ha!” said he to himself. “Old Granny Fox has just been along here. She has heard 
that fuss Blacky is making and she is on her way to see what it is all about. I think I 
will hurry a little faster.” 


So Old Man Coyote hurried a little faster, and though Granny Fox didn’t know it, 
he was right behind her when she reached the place where Blacky was making such a 
fuss. He saw just what Granny saw, Peter Rabbit dodging this way and that way, with 
Reddy Fox right at his heels, and, just like Granny, he made up his mind right away 
that he would take a hand in the game, for he is just as fond of rabbit for dinner as is 
either Granny or Reddy Fox. He grinned to himself, and it was an unpleasant grin, 
for he knew that all he had to do was to show himself to have the chase of Peter all to 
himself. You see, Reddy and Granny Fox are afraid of him, and he didn’t have the least 
doubt that he could catch Peter, now that he was so far away from the dear Old Briar 
Patch. He was just getting ready to spring out when Peter stopped dodging and started 
lipperty- lipperty-lip for a big pile of brush. In a twinkling the white patch on the seat 
of Peter’s trousers disappeared under the big pile of brush, and there stood Reddy and 
Granny Fox staring at each other and looking very, very foolish. Old Man Coyote 
chuckled. He couldn’t help it. 


STORY 700. May 8, 1914 
Redtail the Hawk is Just Too Late 


Redtail the Hawk was lazily sailing round and round high in the air very much 
after the manner of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard. He was doing it for two reasons—because 
he just loves to sail round and round that way and look down on all that is going on 
on the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest, and because he was getting hungry 
and he was trying to make up his mind what he wanted most for his dinner. He wasn’t 
very particular, not really. There were several things he could think of that would taste 
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good. There was Chatterer the Red Squirrel. He had had his eye on Chatterer for some 
time, but somehow Chatterer always managed to give him the slip. There was Danny 
Meadow Mouse. He wouldn’t make a very big dinner, but he would be tender and 
very delicious. It was very annoying that Danny managed to keep himself out of sight 
so much these days. Then there were Mr. Greensnake and Grandfather Frog. But Mr. 
Greensnake was hard to see unless he happened to be moving, and Grandfather Frog 
was so old and wise that Redtail had about given up trying to catch him. He had just 
about decided to go over to the Smiling Pool and try for one of Grandfather Frog’s 
foolish children when he heard the voice of Blacky the Crow down below him in the 
Green Forest. 


Redtail’s sharp eyes twinkled. “I wonder what Blacky sees now,” thought he. “Tf it 
can get him so excited as all that, I guess I will have a look myself.” 


With that he sailed swiftly over the Green Forest until he was right over Blacky 
the Crow, who was in the top of a big pine tree. Blacky was so busy watching what 
was going on below him that he didn’t see Redtail at all. Now, Redtail’s eyes are very, 
very sharp, and, looking down from high up in the blue, blue sky, he could see all that 
Blacky saw and more, too. He saw Peter Rabbit dodging this way and that way for 
his life, with Reddy Fox right at his heels. He saw Old Man Coyote and Granny Fox 
hurrying up, and he felt sure that when they got there, Peter wouldn’t have the least 
chance in the world. He would surely be caught by one of them, and that would be the 
end of him. Right away Redtail made up his mind that neither Reddy Fox nor Granny 
Fox nor Old Man Coyote should have Peter Rabbit if he could help it. Not that he 
meant to help Peter. O, my, no! The fact is, he meant to have Peter for his own dinner. 
He had had his eye on Peter for a long time, and he had tried many times to catch him, 
but always Peter had been too smart for him. But now, with so many others to dodge, 
Peter wouldn’t be watching up in the sky. He would just watch his chance and snatch 
Peter right out from under the noses of the others. It would be great fun, for he had no 
love for any of them. They hunted so much on the Green Meadows that he sometimes 
found it hard work to get enough to eat, and now he would get even with them. 


He sailed down, down out of the blue, blue sky almost to the tree tops and no one 
saw him. Then as Peter ran lipperty-lipperty-lip across a little open space he closed 
his wings and with his great cruel claws spread wide he shot down like a brown 
thunderbolt to seize Peter just as Granny Fox sprang out from her hiding place and 
Reddy Fox came tearing along at Peter’s heels. And like them, Redtail the Hawk was 
just a wee, wee bit too late—Peter was safe under a big pile of brush. 


STORY 701. May 9, 1914 
Peter Rabbit is in a Tight Place 


There’s nothing so bad that it couldn’t be worse, 
Is a saying as old as the hills. 

Just ask Peter Rabbit, he’s proved that it’s true, 
And he’Il tell you a story of thrills. 
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You see, Peter has thrills almost every day. He has grown so used to them that 
a day that didn’t bring him at least one thrill, a real, shivery thrill, like reaching the 
dear Old Briar Patch only one jump ahead of Reddy Fox, would seem as if there was 
something wrong with it. But of all the thrills Peter has had perhaps the greatest was 
when he sat under the pile of brush in the Green Forest, while just outside were Reddy 
Fox, Granny Fox, Old Man Coyote and Redtail the Hawk. There he was far from the 
dear, safe Old Briar Patch and waiting and watching were four of the hungriest and 
fiercest of Peter’s enemies. It would have been bad enough to have had one waiting and 
watching, but here were four! Peter was in a tight place. Yes, sir, Peter Rabbit was in as 
tight a place as ever he had been in all his life. 


But Peter isn’t the kind to worry until he has to. He was so thankful to escape 
under the pile of brush that he didn’t waste any time worrying over how he was to 
get away from there. He just worked his way under the very thickest part of the brush 
and there he sat trying to get his breath, for he had lost it in the last hard run for safety 
with Reddy Fox at his heels. Granny Fox he hadn’t seen at all, nor Old Man Coyote. 
It wasn’t until he heard their voices after he was safely under the pile of brush that 
he knew that they were around. He had heard the swish of Redtail’s wings just as he 
wriggled under the brush, and he knew what that meant, for he had heard it before. 


Presently Peter began to chuckle. You wouldn’t suppose he could have found 
anything to chuckle about when he was in such a tight place, would you? But he did. 
The fact is, there was a quarrel going on outside that heap of brush and Peter heard 
it. Reddy Fox was calling Redtail the Hawk all the bad names he could think of, and 
Granny Fox was helping him. 


“Tf it hadn’t been for you, I’d have caught him!” snarled Reddy. 


“No such thing!” screamed Redtail. “You wasn’t within two jumps of him. 
Besides, he didn’t belong to you, anyway. I had just as much right to him as you had.” 


“T tell you he’s mine, and I’m going to have him,” snarled Reddy. 


“No such thing!” retorted Redtail. “He belongs to the one who catches him, and 
that is going to be me.” 


“Robber!” snarled Reddy. 
“Thief!” screamed Redtail. 


Then Peter heard a new voice. It was very smooth and Peter knew it right away. 
It was the voice of Old Man Coyote. Peter stopped chuckling and listened as hard as 
ever he could, for he is more afraid of Old Man Coyote than of all three of the others 
together. He is very crafty and has an oily tongue, has Old Man Coyote. 


“Friends,” said he, and Peter pricked up his ears, for he knew that Reddy and 
Granny Fox hated Old Man Coyote. “Friends, what is the use of quarreling over 
something none of us has got?” he asked. “Peter Rabbit is safe now, but he can’t stay in 
this brush pile forever. Let us think of a plan to get him when he comes out. Instead of 
fighting, why not try a plan which will give each of us an equal chance? Now, I have a 
plan which will be sure to give one of us a good rabbit dinner. What do you say?” 
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Reddy and Granny Fox looked at Old Man Coyote suspiciously, but as they were 
afraid of him anyway, and as they could see nothing to lose, they agreed. Redtail the 
Hawk thought it all over and at last he agreed, too. And so a plan was made to catch 
poor Peter Rabbit. 


STORY 702. May 11, 1914 
Old Man Coyote’s Dark Plot 


Of course, you know what a plot is. It is a plan, a secret plan usually. Sometimes 
a plot is very, very nice, as when you plan to give someone a very pleasant surprise. 
But a dark plot is a plan to bring trouble to someone. Reddy and Granny Fox are great 
plotters, and their plots are always dark. Old Man Coyote is an even greater plotter, and 
his plots are just as dark. Very sly and very crafty are Reddy and Granny Fox, but just a 
little more sly and a wee bit more crafty is Old Man Coyote. That is one reason Reddy 
and Granny are afraid of him. 


So when he came out and told them hew foolish they were to quarrel with Redtail 
the Hawk over Peter Rabbit, because as long as he stayed under the big pile of brush 
where he was hiding he was safe, and how much better it would be if all four of them 
agreed upon a plan which he had and which he was sure would result in Peter being 
caught by one of them, they looked at him suspiciously. But Old Man Coyote’s tongue 
is very smooth, very, very smooth. He said that he had a plan which would give each 
an equal chance to catch Peter Rabbit and which would surely give one of them a 
good dinner. Reddy and Granny and Redtail thought it over a little while and then they 
agreed. They themselves couldn’t think of any way by which they could catch Peter, 
and they knew how very smart and crafty Old Man Coyote is. It might be that he really 
had got a plan worth trying. 


Old Man Coyote turned his head aside to hide a grin as he prepared to tell the 
others what his plan was. “It is very simple,” said he. “There are four of us and there 
is only one pile of brush. I will hide where I can watch one side; Reddy Fox will hide 
where he can watch another side; Granny Fox will hide where she can watch another 
side and Redtail will watch from a tree on the fourth side. All we have to do is to be 
patient. Peter will get hungry by and by. 


There is nothing to eat under that pile of brush, and after a while he will just have 
to come out. If we all pretend that we have given up trying to catch him and start off 
just as if we were really going away, he will think that we really have gone. Then when 
he feels quite sure that the way is clear he will come out to try to get home to the Old 
Briar Patch. He is just as likely to come out one side as another, and so each has just 
as good a chance of catching him as the others. I am quite willing that you shall decide 
between you which sides you will watch, and I will take the one that is left. Now, what 
do you say?” 


It certainly sounds like a very simple and a perfectly fair plan, and they all agreed 
that it was worth trying. Reddy and Granny Fox winked at each other very slyly and 
each understood what that wink meant. It Reddy should catch Peter he would divide 
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with Granny and if Granny should catch Peter she would divide with Reddy. In that 
way each felt sure of two chances for a rabbit dinner to one chance for each of the 
others. If Old Man Coyote saw that wink he didn’t let them know it. He just sat down 
and politely waited for the others to decide which sides they would watch. When at last 
they had agreed, all four pretended to give up the hunt for Peter and started off as if 
they really intended to leave Peter alone. 


And all the time underneath the big pile of brush poor Peter Rabbit sat with his 
heart going pit a-pat listening with all his might to hear what he could of Old Man 
Coyote’s dark plot. He couldn’t hear it all, but he heard just enough to make him feel 
sure that when they pretended to give up and go away they really had done nothing of 
the kind. What should he do? What could he do? However was he going to get back to 
the dear, safe old Briar Patch? 


STORY 703. May 12, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Chuckles Wickedly 


Old Man Coyote lay in hiding on one side of the pile of brush under which Peter 
Rabbit had found safety, and Old Man Coyote was chuckling to himself. Yes, sir, Old 
Man Coyote was chuckling, and his chuckle was a wicked chuckle. You see, Old Man 
Coyote had made up his mind that he would have Peter Rabbit for his dinner, but 
Reddy and Granny Fox had made up their minds that they would have Peter for dinner, 
and Redtail the Hawk had made up his mind that he would have Peter for dinner. Not 
one of them asked Peter how he felt about it. 


At first Reddy and Granny Fox and Redtail had quarreled as to who should have 
Peter. Then Old Man Coyote had come along and reminded them that as they hadn’t 
caught Peter yet he didn’t belong to any of them. He pointed out how foolish it was to 
quarrel and how much better it would be to agree on some plan by which at least one of 
them could be sure of Peter. Then he told them of his plan, which was that each from a 
hiding place should watch one side of the pile of brush. When he thought the way was 
clear Peter would come out to get something to eat. He was just as likely to come out 
one side as another, and so each had an equal chance with the others. 


Now, this seemed perfectly fair and the others agreed. Old Man Coyote allowed 
the others to choose where they would watch, and he took the side that was left after 
they had chosen. Redtail the Hawk chose the side nearest the Green Meadows and the 
dear Old Briar Patch and smiled a selfish smile. 


“Peter will be sure to come out on this side, because it is nearest to the dear Old 
Briar Patch,” thought he. After all, had chosen they pretended to go away so as to fool 
Peter Rabbit, and then they stole back and hid, each on one side of the old brush pile. 
Now, Old Man Coyote is very, very sly and crafty, more sly and crafty than even old 
Granny Fox. That was why he lay chuckling to himself. He was chuckling because the 
others were so sure that they had an equal chance with him to catch Peter Rabbit. The 
plan did look perfectly fair, but it wasn’t quite so fair as it looked. 
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“Peter is badly frightened,” thought Old Man Coyote, “and he won’t come cut 
until after dark. Redtail the Hawk cannot see in the dark, so when the black shadows 
begin to creep through the Green Forest, Redtail will give up and go home to sleep. I 
will make a little noise on this side so that Peter will be afraid to come out here, and 
then I will softly steal around to the side where Redtail has been watching and Peter 
will be almost sure to run right into my mouth. If he should go out on one of the other 
sides and be caught by Reddy or Granny Fox he will be mine just the same, for they 
are afraid of me and I can take him away from them. I surely am going to have Peter 
Rabbit for my dinner.” 


It was because of these thoughts that Old Man Coyote lay chuckling that wicked 
chuckle, and every time he peeped out and saw Redtail the Hawk sitting perfectly still 
on a branch of a tree on the other side of the pile of brush he wanted to laugh right out. 
He didn’t even mind the screaming of Blacky the Crow, who had seen what was going 
on and was so excited that he couldn’t keep his tongue still. His cousin, Sammy Jay, 
had heard him and had come hurrying up. Between them they were making a great 
racket, as they always do when they see Old Man Coyote or Reddy or Granny Fox 
Redtail the Hawk. But this time Old Man Coyote didn’t care, because he knew that as 
long as they made such a fuss Peter Rabbit would stay where he was, and that was just 
what he wanted so long as daylight lasted. When night came Blacky and Sammy would 
fly away. So Old Man Coyote only chuckled at the fuss they made, though Redtail 
snapped his bill at them and Reddy and Granny Fox glared at them angrily. 


STORY 704. May 13, 1914 
Redtail the Hawk Fools Old Man Coyote 


Redtail the Hawk sat straight and still on a branch of a big pine tree on his side of 
the pile of brush, under which Peter Rabbit was hiding. Because he was high up and his 
eyes are sharp he could see Old Man Coyote and Reddy and Granny Fox hiding where 
each could watch a different side of the pile of brush. It had been Old Man Coyote’s 
plan, and when he had suggested it, it had seemed very good to Redtail. Peter Rabbit 
couldn’t stay forever under that brush, and when he did come out one of them would 
be sure to get him. A fat rabbit was worth being patient and waiting a long time for. 

In fact, Redtail wouldn’t have minded the long wait at all, but for Blacky the Crow 

and Sammy Jay. For a while they screamed themselves hoarse. You know, whenever 
they see Old Man Coyote or Granny or Reddy Fox or Redtail the Hawk they delight in 
telling everybody within hearing, and in that way often give warning of danger to other 
little people. But never before had they had a chance like this to make trouble for all 
four at once, and they made the most of it. 


Blacky knew what it all meant. He had seen Reddy Fox chase Peter under the pile 
of brush, and he knew just why Reddy and the others were hiding now. Of course, he 
told Peter all about it and kept screaming to Peter to stay where he was. He didn’t do it 
to help Peter, but to torment the others. Sammy Jay did the same thing. But Blacky and 
Sammy haven’t a great deal of patience, and after a while they grew tired of staying in 
one place, so away they flew to see what other mischief they could get into. They felt 
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sure that Peter was so badly frightened that he would not try to come out for a long 
time, and when they grew tired of other sport they would come back. Redtail watched 
them go and sighed a great sigh of relief. They were very disturbing, those two fellows, 
and he wished he was smart enough to catch them. 


With these two noise makers out of the way the Green Forest grew very still. 
Redtail sat so still that he looked almost like a part of the tree itself. He wasn’t asleep. 
O, my, no! His keen eyes were wide open, watching that brush pile for some sign of 
Peter Rabbit. And as he watched he began to think. 


“Tt may be that Peter will stay there all the rest of the afternoon,” thought he. “If he 
stays until after dark I can’t catch him, for my eyes are for seeing only in the daytime. I 
will have to go home, and that will mean that Granny or Reddy Fox or Old Man Coyote 
will get him. If I can’t have him myself, I don’t want any of them to. They have hunted 
so much on the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest that it is getting hard work for 
an honest Hawk to find enough to eat. Ha, I have an idea! I will tell Hooty the Owl, and 
he can take my place. He can see as well at night as I can in the daytime.” 


So just before jolly, round, red Mr. Sun went to bed behind the Purple Hills, 
Redtail flew away. Old Man Coyote watched him go and grinned. Old Man Coyote is 
very sly and clever. He had known all the time that Redtail would have to go when it 
grew dark and he had planned to let Peter Rabbit know that he was watching from that 
side and then very softly creep around to the side Redtail had left. He thought Peter 
would think that side unwatched and so would try to get out that way. 


So Old Man Coyote grinned as he watched Redtail fly away. He waited a little 
while to be sure that he was not coming back. Then he made a little noise so that Peter 
would hear him. After that he prepared to steal softly around to the side Redtail had 
left unguarded. Just as he started he looked over at the tree Redtail had left. Then he 
stopped, rubbed his eyes and looked again. Someone was on guard there. It was—yes, 
it was Hooty the Owl! Old Man Coyote ground his teeth. He had given himself away 
to Peter Rabbit and now someone else was watching where he had meant to watch. He 
had been fooled by Redtail the Hawk. 


STORY 705. May 14, 1914. 
Buster Bear Takes a Hand 


Buster Bear was feeling lonesome. The truth is, Buster Bear had felt lonesome 
most of the time since coming down to the Green Forest from the Great Woods, where 
he used to live. Up there everybody knew him, and they were so used to him that 
they were not so terribly afraid of him. They knew that as long as they kept out of his 
reach, they had nothing to fear. But it was different with the little people of the Green 
Forest—all but Jimmy Skunk and Prickly Porky the Porcupine, who were not afraid of 
anybody, and Jumper the Hare, who had known Buster Bear in the Great Woods and 
knew that Buster never could catch him. But to the rest of the little people the very 
sight of Buster’s great teeth and claws sent little shivers all over them, and so they kept 
as far away from Buster as they could. 
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So Buster was feeling rather lonesome as he prowled through the Green Forest and 
had almost decided to go back to the Great Woods from which he had come. Presently 
he came to the pile of brush under which Peter Rabbit had hidden when he was chased 
by Reddy Fox, and as he walked around it, he found Reddy hiding. Reddy sprang 
away with a frightened yelp and sat down at a safe distance. Then Buster Bear found 
Old Man Coyote hiding and Old Man Coyote snarled angrily as he ran off a little way 
and sat down to watch. After that the same thing happened with Granny Fox. Then, 
happening to look up, Buster saw Hooty the Owl keeping watch from a tall pine tree. 


Buster knew right away then that there must be something very special about that 
old brush pile for Reddy and Granny Fox and Old Man Coyote and Hooty the Owl to 
be so interested in it. There must be something under it that they are watching for,” 
thought he. “Perhaps if I take a hand and help them, they will not be so afraid of me, 
but will be more friendly.” So he walked around the pile of brush, sniffing and sniffing, 
and presently he came to the place where Peter had crawled under. 


“Ha!” said he. “So it’s a rabbit dinner they are waiting for. I wouldn’t mind a 
rabbit dinner myself.” Then he began to chuckle. You see, it struck him very funny to 
think how four such famous hunters should be waiting around for just poor little Peter 
Rabbit. It would be great fun to play a joke on them. No one loves a joke better than 
Buster Bear. And that put an idea into Buster’s head. “If you all will come up close so 
that whoever is under here cannot get away, I will pull over that pile of brush,” said he, 
talking to no one in particular, but loud enough for all to hear. 


Granny Fox looked at Reddy a little doubtfully and came a few steps nearer. Reddy 
looked at Old Man Coyote and came a few steps nearer. Old Man Coyote looked at 
Hooty the Owl and came a few steps nearer. Hooty the Owl looked at all three and 
didn’t move. 


You see, being up in a tree that way he didn’t need to. Buster Bear chuckled so that 
all could hear him. “If whoever is under here is smart, and I guess he is to keep you 
all here so long, he is going to get away when I pull this brush pile over unless you all 
come closer,” said he. 


Granny Fox looked at Reddy and came a few steps nearer. Reddy looked at Old 
Man Coyote and came a few steps nearer. Old Man Coyote looked at Hooty the Owl 
and came a few steps nearer. Hooty the Owl looked at all three and didn’t move. 


“The one who is closest is the one who will be the most likely to catch that dinner 
you all seem to be waiting for,” said Buster, and his eyes twinkled. 


Granny Fox looked at Reddy and then she came up very near. Reddy looked at Old 
Man Coyote and then he came up very near. Old Man Coyote looked at Hooty the Owl 
and then he came up very near. Hooty the Owl looked at all three and didn’t move. It 
certainly seemed as if poor Peter Rabbit hadn’t a chance in the world. 
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STORY 706. May 15, 1914 


Buster Bear’s Little Joke 


Buster Bear had told Old Man Coyote and Reddy Fox and Granny Fox and Hooty 
the Owl that if they wanted to catch whoever was hiding under the pile of brush in the 
Green Forest which they had been watching so long he would pull it to pieces for them, 
but they would have to come up very close, so that whoever was hiding there couldn’t 
get away. So, little by little, each watching the others sharply, Old Man Coyote, Reddy 
Fox and Granny Fox had crept in nearer and nearer to the pile of brush until they were 
close to it. Reddy had chased Peter Rabbit under there early in the day, so he must be 
there now, for there hadn’t been an instant all that day that they hadn’t kept sharp watch 
for him to come out, and not a sign had they seen of him. 


Only Hooty the Owl did not come in close. Hooty remained right where he was in 
a tall pine tree, where he could see all that went on and could swoop down when the 
time came. Buster kept chuckling to himself as he waited for the others to get close 
enough. Old Man Coyote looked at him suspiciously and Buster stopped laughing and 
urged the others to come just a little nearer. “It’s a lot of work to pull over that pile of 
brush,” said he, “and I don’t want to do it for nothing. You must be near enough so that 
when Peter Rabbit runs out, he will have no time to dodge before one of you has him.” 


At last the others were near enough to suit Buster Bear. He looked up at Hooty the 
Owl and winked one eye. Hooty didn’t know what it meant, but he began to suspect 
that there was some joke and he leaned forward to watch more closely. 


“Are you ready?” asked Buster Bear. 
“Ready,” I replied Old Man Coyote, and set his feet to spring swiftly. 


“Ready,” replied Reddy Fox and Granny Fox, and they, too, prepared to jump at 
the first sign of Peter. 


“Watch out, then!” cried Buster Bear, and straightway made the brush fly in every 
direction. The air was full of sticks. 


“O,” yelped Reddy Fox, as one hit him sharply across the face. 
“Hi!” yelled Old Man Coyote, as a big stick hit him in the ribs. 


“Look out what you are doing!” cried Granny Fox, as she tried in vain to back 
away in time not to get hit. 


But Buster Bear didn’t seem to hear. And he didn’t seem to notice how the flying 
sticks were making the others dance and duck and dodge. He just worked faster than 
ever and threw sticks that way until the air was full of sticks that Old Man Coyote and 
Reddy Fox and Granny Fox just had to shut their eyes while they tried to get away, and 
Peter Rabbit might have run right under their very noses without them knowing it. Only 
Hooty the Owl, who, you know, kept his watch from high up in a tall pine tree, was 
able to see whether or not Peter ran out, and even Hooty had a hard time to make sure. 
You see, it was so funny to see Old Man Coyote and Reddy and Granny Fox jumping 
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this way and leaping that way and dodging the other way to keep from being hit by 
those flying sticks that for the first time since any one could remember Hooty the Owl 
actually laughed. He laughed until he almost lost his breath. He understood now the sly 
wink Buster Bear had given him. 


But though he laughed so hard he still kept a sharp watch for Peter Rabbit. To 
Hooty’s way of thinking, there is no pleasure so great as the eating of a good dinner, 
and he is not one to let his enjoyment of a joke cheat him out of a good meal. So while 
he laughed and laughed and laughed he kept sharp watch, too, and he was sure that 
Peter had not run out. At last Buster Bear sent flying the very last bit of brush under 
which Peter could possibly hide, and there was-—nobody! Yes, sir, Buster Bear had 
scattered that whole pile of brush and there wasn’t a sign of Peter Rabbit or of anybody 
else. Buster Bear looked up at Hooty the Owl and winked again, and then he sat up and 
laughed and laughed until he had to hold his sides. 


STORY 707. May 16, 1914 
What Had Become of Peter Rabbit 


Where the old brush pile had been in the Green Forest sat Buster Bear, laughing 
so that he had to hold his sides. Up in a tall pine tree close by sat Hooty the Owl. He 
had been laughing, but he had stopped now. Disappointment had taken the place of 
laughter. It had been very funny to see Old Man Coyote and Reddy and Granny Fox 
ducking and dodging and twisting and turning as they tried to get out of the way of the 
flying sticks as Buster Bear tore the old brush pile to pieces. It had been all the funnier, 
because Hooty knew that while they were watching out for flying sticks they couldn’t 
be watching out for Peter Rabbit, who, everybody, or nearly everybody, supposed, was 
hiding under the pile of brush, and so he would be almost sure to catch Peter when he 
should run out. 


But now, the last bit of brush had been scattered and there was no Peter Rabbit, 
and Hooty was too much disgusted and disappointed to laugh any more. Of course, Old 
Man Coyote and Reddy and Granny Fox didn’t see anything to laugh at. Indeed, they 
were too angry to laugh at anything. Then, too, the joke was on them, and you know it 
is always very hard to laugh at a joke on yourself. They had watched all day to catch 
Peter Rabbit when he should come out from under that pile of brush. They knew Peter 
was there, because Reddy had chased him there and the others had seen him do it. So, 
when just after dark Buster Bear had come along and offered to tear the old brush pile 
apart, they hadn’t had the least doubt that one of them would catch Peter. 


They hadn’t seen the twinkle in Buster’s eyes as he had kept urging them to come 
closer, so that there would be no chance for Peter to escape. Then he had made the 
sticks fly so fast they couldn’t get out of the way of them. Now they were sore and 
lame and scratched, and, worse still, they knew now that Peter Rabbit had somehow 
been too smart for them, for when Buster had scattered the last bit of brush there had 
been no sign of Peter. 


From the way Buster was laughing, they knew now that he had known alt the 
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Illustrations. May 11 to May 16, 1914. 


702.0ld Man Coyote’s Dark 
Plot 

“It’s very simple,” said he. 
“There are four of us, and there is 
only one pile of brush.” 


703. Old Man Coyote Chuckles 
Wickedly 

Every time he saw Redtail he 
wanted to laugh right out. 


704. Redtail the Hawk Fools 
Old Man Coyote 

Redtail the Hawk sat straight and 
still on a branch of a tree. 


705. Buster Bear Takes a Hand 
“There must be something under 
it that they are watching,” he 
thought. 
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706. Buster Bear’s Little Joke 
Hooty remained right where he 
was in a tall pine tree. 


707. What Had Become of 
Peter Rabbit 

Hooty looked down at Buster 
Bear solemnly and suspiciously. 


time that Peter wasn’t there, and that he had kept urging them to come closer just so 
that they would be sure to be hit by those flying sticks when he tore the old brush pile 
to pieces. He had simply played a joke on them. If angry looks could have done it, 

they would have killed Buster Bear right on the spot. They were afraid of him in the 
first place, and had not welcomed him to the Green Forest. Now they didn’t dare do 
anything but tell him what they thought of him and how some day they would get even 
with him, all of which made Buster laugh all the more. You see, big and strong as he is, 
he really is one of the best-natured fellows in the world. He dearly loves a joke, and he 
will laugh just as hard at a joke on himself as on someone else, which is the right way 
to do. So the more they threatened the harder he laughed. 


Hooty the Owl looked down at Buster solemnly and suspiciously. “Did you know 
all the time that Peter Rabbit wasn’t there,” he asked. 


“Of course, I did,” replied Buster, when he could get his breath. “Do you suppose 
a great big fellow like me would have been mean enough to spoil the hiding place of 
a poor little fellow like Peter Rabbit without giving him any chance to escape? On my 
way up here I met Peter scampering for the dear Old Briar Patch as fast as he could go. 
Probably he’s down there now laughing in his sleeve to think how he fooled you all 
who are supposed to be so smart, particularly Old Man Coyote and Reddy and Granny 
Fox. 


And this is just where Peter was and what he was doing. 


STORY 708. May 18, 1914 
How Peter Rabbit Got Away 


When you’re in trouble don’t give up— 
Despair’s a foolish habit. 

Make up your mind there’s some way out; 
Remember Peter Rabbit. 


Surely no one was ever in a tighter place than was Peter Rabbit when Reddy Fox 
chased him under the brush pile in the Green Forest and then Old Man Coyote and 
Granny Fox and Reddy Fox and Redtail the Hawk watched all the rest of the long 
day for him to come out. He couldn’t stay there forever because, you know, there was 
nothing to eat and Peter, like most folks, just has to eat. But Peter has a great deal of 
wisdom in his funny little head, even if he does sometimes do very foolish things, and 
one of the wisest things that Peter does is never to give up hope. No matter how bad 
things may look for him, Peter always feels sure that he will find a way out, and that, 
you know, is the very best way in the world to look at things. 


So when Peter crawled under that pile of brush and so escaped Reddy Fox, his first 
thought was one of thankfulness. He didn’t know how he was ever going to get back 
to the dear Old Briar Patch, but he was safe so long as he stayed where he was, and 
he was very thankful for that. As he squatted there panting for breath, for he had quite 
lost it in dodging Reddy Fox, he heard Old Man Coyote, Reddy and Granny Fox and 
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Redtail the Hawk planning how they would hide where each could watch one side of 
the old brush pile. He couldn’t hear all the plan, but he heard enough to know that it 
wouldn’t be safe for him to put his rose outside for a long, long time. It was bad enough 
to have to fool any one of those sharp-eyed enemies, but to fool all four at the same 
time—did ever a poor little Rabbit have such a task before? 


After he had rested and quite got his breath Peter began to look around to see just 
what kind of a place the old brush pile was. He saw right away that just so long as he 
stayed there, he was perfectly safe, for the brush was so thick that Reddy Fox could 
never crawl under it, though he tried his hardest while he, Peter, being so much smaller, 
could get about without much trouble. “It’s a regular castle,” thought Peter. Now Peter 
didn’t know much about castles. If he had he would have expected to find somewhere a 
secret passage. All castles, you know, have secret passages. Anyway, they are supposed 
to. But Peter didn’t know this, and so when he came to an old stump right in the middle 
of the brush pile and between the roots of it found a hole he was surprised. But he was 
just as much pleased as he was surprised. He pulled out some leaves and sticks that 
filled the doorway and went in. There was a long hall which was very dark and Peter 
knew by the smell that it had not been used by any one for a very long time. 


“Tt’s an old house made by one of Johnny Chuck’s relatives,” thought Peter. “I 
wonder if there is a good bedroom where I can take a nap.” 


He kept on down the long hall, and sure enough presently came to a snug bedroom. 
He was just about to make himself comfortable for a nap when he noticed another hall. 


“T wonder where this goes to,” thought Peter. “I believe I’1l find out.” So very 
carefully Peter crept along the other hall. It was very much longer than the first one. By 
and by he saw a little daylight ahead and knew that he was nearly to a doorway. Like 
the first doorway, this one was partly closed with dead leaves and sticks. Peter peeped 
out between them. Then his heart gave a great jump. That doorway wasn’t under the 
old brush pile at all. It was almost under the very tree in which sat Redtail the Hawk 
keeping watch, and it was very nearly hidden by a little hemlock tree growing close by. 
Peter chuckled, a still little chuckle, that no one should hear. Then he stretched himself 
out to watch and wait. When the black shadows began to creep through the Green 
Forest, Redtail flew away to get Hooty the Owl to take his place, for you know Redtail 
cannot see at night. Then very, very carefully Peter pulled aside the leaves and sticks 
and tip-toed out, taking care not to make the teeniest, weeniest sound. As soon as he 
dared, he began to run, lipperty-lipperty- lip, and soon was well on his way to the dear 
Old Brier Patch. 


STORY 709. May 19, 1914 
Buster Bear Finds He Has Many Friends 


It is strange how fast news travels. There isn’t anything that travels faster. The 
day after it happened everybody on the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest and 
around the Smiling Pool knew all about the joke Buster Bear had played on Reddy Fox 
and Granny Fox and Old Man Coyote. Buster didn’t tell it himself, and you may be 
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very sure that Reddy and Granny and Old Man Coyote didn’t tell it. Peter Rabbit didn’t 
tell it, because Peter was safe in the dear Old Briar Patch when it happened and didn’t 
know anything about it until the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind came 
dancing that way and told him about it. It must have been Hooty the Owl who told it, 
for he was the only one who saw it. 


Anyway, someone told it, and then whoever heard it told the first one they met and 
so it spread and spread until everybody knew about it. Paddy the Beaver chuckled over 
it as he swam about in his private pond deep in the Green Forest. Grandfather Frog 
chuckled over it as he sat on his big green lily-pad in the Smiling Pool, watching for 
foolish green flies. Danny Meadow Mouse chuckled over it as he scampered along his 
little paths under the grass on the Green Meadows. Johnny Chuck chuckled as he sat 
on his doorstep, in the far corner of the Old Orchard. And quite suddenly all the little 
people who had been afraid of Buster Bear began to feel quite friendly toward him. You 
see not one of them loves Reddy or Granny Fox or Old Man Coyote. 


So Buster Bear as he prowled about in the Green Forest found that he was no 
longer lonesome. Every one he met was very polite and said “good morning” and 
hoped he was feeling very well. They all kept a respectful distance from his great 
claws, but they didn’t run away and hide as they had been doing, and this made Buster 
feel a great deal better and a whole lot more at home. He began to think that he would 
stay in the Green Forest after all and not go back to the Great Woods from which he 
had come, as he thought of doing. It was very pleasant, very pleasant, indeed, to have 
someone to speak to, and because he really is one of the best-natured fellows in the 
world he began to think how he could show his neighbors that he really was their friend 
and that they had nothing to fear from him. He was studying and studying about this 
when who should come along but Jimmy Skunk. 


Now, you know, Jimmy isn’t afraid of anybody and when he saw Buster Bear in 
the path in front of him, he didn’t even step aside. It was Buster Bear who stepped 
aside. 


“Good morning, Jimmy Skunk,” said Buster. 
“Morning,” replied Jimmy, rather crossly. 


“T hope you are feeling happy this fine morning,” said Buster, who wanted 
someone to talk to. 


“T’d feel happier if I could find some fat beetles,” grumbled Jimmy. 


“Ts that all you need to make you happy?” asked Buster. “I saw three only a few 
minutes ago.” 


“Where?” asked Jimmy eagerly, and his face brightened and his voice didn’t 
sound so grumpy. 


“They ran under that old log and I guess they’re there now,” replied Buster. 


Jimmy’s face fell. The log was so big that he knew that he couldn’t budge it if he 
tried all day. He was just about to say something unpleasant when Buster walked over 
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to the old log, hooked his big claws into it and gave a great pull. Over rolled the log. 
A dozen fat beetles started to scurry for another hiding place. In no time at all they had 
found one. It was in the stomach of Jimmy Skunk. He looked up at the twinkling eyes 
of Buster Bear. 


“Tt is a fine morning,” said he. “I think we are going to be friends.” 


“Of course we are,” replied Buster promptly. “Let’s go look for some more 
beetles.” 


STORY 710. May 20, 1914 
Buster Bear Invites Old Mr. Toad to Dine 


If you should meet with Mr. Toad 

You scarce would give him half the road. 
I wonder if you’d be more fair 

If you should meet with Buster Bear? 


Probably you would. Indeed, I suspect that you would give him all the road. And 
the funny part is that it is quite likely that Buster would be quite as polite and would 
give you all the road. The fact is that, big as he is and strong as he is and fierce as he 
looks, Buster Bear is very shy and bashful. Little as Old Mr. Toad is, he would hardly 
more than hop out of the way of your feet, while big as Mr. Bear is, he wouldn’t even 
let you see him if he saw you first. 


That is one difference between Old Mr. Toad and Buster Bear, and, of course, 
as you know, there are a great many other differences. But in one thing they are very 
much alike. Yes, sir, Old Mr. Toad and Buster Bear are very much alike in one thing. 
Can you guess what it is? Well, it is in their fondness for ants. Old Mr. Toad is just 
as fond of ants as Jimmy Skunk is of fat beetles. So is Buster Bear, and that is how it 
happened that Buster Bear came to invite Old Mr. Toad to dine with him. 


Buster had that lonesome feeling again and was wishing he had someone to talk 
to and to talk to him when just ahead of him he saw Old Mr. Toad watching something 
very intently. Every once in a while, he would lean forward, run his long tongue out 
like a flash, and then smack his lips as if something tasted O, so good! He was so 
busy with what he was doing that he didn’t see Buster Bear and he didn’t hear him. 
You know Buster, big as he is, can walk without making the teeniest, weeniest sound. 
Buster tiptoed a little bit nearer until he could see just what Old Mr. Toad was doing. 
He was watching a little ant hill and snapping up every ant that came along. Buster 
nodded his head approvingly. 


“[T’m glad to see that you have such good taste, Mr. Toad,” said he in his deep 
grumbly-rumbly voice. 


Old Mr. Toad gave a frightened little scream and fell right over on his back, 
kicking his legs feebly in the most foolish way. He looked so funny that Buster Bear 
just had to laugh. He couldn’t help it. And because his laugh was grumbly-rumbly like 
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his voice Old Mr. Toad was more frightened than ever. 


“Seeing you eat makes me hungry too,” continued Buster. This sent cold shivers all 
over Mr. Toad, for he was sure that Buster meant to eat him. 


“How would you like to dine with me today?” went on Buster, pretending not to 
notice how frightened Mr. Toad was. “It must be very slow work catching ants one at a 
time. What do you say to taking dinner with me?” 


Old Mr. Toad struggled to find his voice, for he felt that he must be polite. 


“J—I—I don’t feel hungry any more,” said he faintly. “I—I think if you will 
excuse me, Mr. Bear, I'll be moving along.” 


“Then I will go along with you,” said Buster, who was just aching to have someone 
to talk to. Poor Old Mr. Toad! This was too much for him. He didn’t have strength 
enough to turn over and get on his feet again. He was sure now that Buster Bear meant 
to eat him when he got ready. Perhaps Buster would be better pleased if that invitation 
to dinner was accepted. It was of no use to even try to run away, and as for trying to 
hide under anything, why there was nothing to hide under that Buster Bear could not 
pull over and catch him. 


“I—I’ve changed my mind; Ill be very pleased to dine with you, Mr. Bear,” said 
Old Mr. Toad in a voice meant to sound very brave, but which was so faint that Buster 
Bear cocked his head on one side in order to hear better. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 


STORY 711. May 21, 1914 
Old Mr. Toad Gets His Stomach Full 


Pray do not tip your nose in scorn 
At things which others eat, 

For things to you not good at all 
To others are most sweet. 


There are ants, for instance. You wouldn’t want to eat them even if you were 
dreadfully hungry. Neither would I. But Old Mr. Toad and Buster Bear think there is 
nothing much nicer. Now, Buster Bear had found Old Mr. Toad catching ants one at a 
time, as he kept watch beside their home, and it had tickled Buster to find someone else 
who liked ants. Right away he had invited Old Mr. Toad to dine with him. But poor Old 
Mr. Toad had been frightened almost to death when he heard the deep grumbly-rumbly 
voice of Buster Bear, for he had been so busy watching for ants that he hadn’t seen 
Buster coming. 


He fell right over on his back, which wasn’t at all dignified, and made Buster 
laugh. That frightened Mr. Toad more than ever. You see, he didn’t have the least doubt 
in the world that Buster Bear meant to eat him, and when Buster invited him to dinner, 
he was sure of it. 
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But there was no way to escape, and after a little while Old Mr. Toad thought 
it best to be polite, because, you know, it always pays to be polite, and so he said in 
such a faint voice that Buster could hardly hear him that he would be pleased to dine 
with Buster. Then he waved his legs feebly, trying to get on his feet again. Buster Bear 
laughed again. It was a low, deep, grumbly-rumbly laugh and sent the cold shivers all 
over poor Old Mr Toad. But when Buster Bear reached out with a great paw with great, 
cruel-looking claws on it, Mr. Toad quite gave up. He didn’t have strength enough to 
even kick. He just closed his eyes and waited for the end. 


What do you think happened? Why, he was rolled over on to his feet so gently that 
he just gasped with surprise. He didn’t even say thank you. It didn’t seem as if such a 
great paw could be so gentle. 


“Now,” said Buster Bear in a voice which he tried to make sound pleasant, but 
which was grumbly-rumbly just the same, “I know where there is a fine dinner waiting 
for us just a little way from here. You follow me and we’ll have it in no time.” 


So Buster Bear led the way and Mr. Toad followed as fast as he could, because he 
didn’t dare not to. Presently Buster stopped beside a great decayed old log. “If you are 
ready, Mr. Toad, we will dine now,” he said. 


Old Mr. Toad didn’t see anything to eat, and his heart sank again and he shook all 
over. “I—I’m not hungry,” said he in a very faint voice. 


Buster Bear didn’t seem to hear. He hooked his great claws into the old log and 
gave a mighty pull. Over rolled the log and there were ants and ants and ants, hurrying 
this way and scurrying that way, more ants than Mr. Toad had ever seen in all his life 
before. 


“Help yourself,” said Buster Bear politely. 


Old Mr. Toad didn’t wait to be told twice. He forgot all about his fright. He forgot 
all about Buster Bear. He suddenly found that he that he was hungry after all, and he 
jumped right in among those ants and for a little while he was the busiest toad ever was 
seen. Buster Bear was busy, too. He swept his long tongue this way and he swept it that 
way, and each time he drew it back into his mouth, it was covered with ants. At last Old 
Mr. Toad couldn’t hold another one. Then he remembered Buster Bear and looked up a 
little fearfully. Buster was smacking his lips and there was a twinkle in his eyes. 


“Good, aren’t they?” said he. 
“The best I ever ate,” replied Old Mr. Toad, with a sigh of satisfaction. 


“Come and dine with me again,” said Buster Bear, and somehow Mr. Toad didn’t 
mind because his voice sounded grumbly-rumbly. 


“Thank you, I will,” replied Old Mr. Toad. 
(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 19) 
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STORY 712. May 23, 1914 
Old Mr. Toad is Puffed Up 


Old Mr. Toad hopped slowly down the Lone Little Path. He usually does hop 
slowly, but this time he hopped slower than ever. You see he was so puffed up that he 
couldn’t have hopped fast if he had wanted to, and he didn’t want to. In the first place 
his stomach was so full of ants that there wasn’t room for another one. No, sir, Old Mr. 
Toad couldn’t have swallowed another ant if he had tried. Of course, they made his 
stomach stick out, but it wasn’t the ants that puffed him out all over. O, my, no! It was 
pride. That’s what it was—pride. You know nothing can puff any one up like foolish 
pride. 


Old Mr. Toad was old enough to have known better. It is bad enough to see young 
and foolish creatures puffed up with pride, but it is worse to see any one as old as Old 
Mr. Toad that way. He held his head so high that he couldn’t see his own feet and more 
than once he stubbed his toes. Presently he met his old friend Danny Meadow Mouse. 
He tipped his head a little higher, puffed himself out a little more, and pretended not to 
see Danny. 


“Hello, Mr. Toad,” said Danny. 


Mr. Toad pretended not to hear. Danny looked puzzled. Then he spoke again and 
this time he shouted. 


“Hello, Mr. Toad! I haven’t seen you for some time.” 


It wouldn’t do to pretend not to hear this time. “O, how do you do, Danny?” said 
Old Mr. Toad with a very grand air and pretending to be much surprised. “Sorry I can’t 
stop, but I’ve been dining with my friend Buster Bear and now I must get home.” 


When he mentioned the name of Buster Bear, he puffed himself out a little more. 


Danny grinned as he watched him hop on down the Lone Little Path. “Can’t talk 
with talk with common folks anymore,” he muttered. “I’ve heard that pride is very apt 
to turn people’s heads, but I never expected to see Old Mr. Toad proud.” 


Mr. Toad kept on his way and presently he met Peter Rabbit. Peter stopped to 
gossip as is his way, but Old Mr. Toad took no notice of him at all. He kept right on 
with his head high and all puffed out. Peter might have been a stick or a stone for all 
the notice Old Mr. Toad took of him. Peter looked puzzled. Then he hurried down to 
tell Danny Meadow Mouse about it. 


“O,” said Danny, “he’s been to dine with Buster Bear and now he has no use for 
his old friends.” 


Pretty soon along came Johnny Chuck and he was very much put out because he 
had been treated by Old Mr. Toad just as Peter Rabbit had. Striped Chipmunk told the 
same story. So did Unc’ Billy Possum. It was the same with all of Old Mr. Toad’s old 
friends and neighbors, excepting Bobby Coon who, you know, is Buster Bear’s little 
cousin. To him Old Mr. Toad was very polite and talked a great deal about Buster Bear, 
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and thought that Bobby must be very proud to be related to Buster. 


At first everybody thought it a great joke to see Old Mr. Toad so puffed up with 
pride, but after a little they grew tired of being snubbed by their old friend and neighbor 
and began to say unpleasant things about him. Then they decided that what Old Mr. 
Toad needed was a lesson, so they put their heads together and planned that they would 
teach Old Mr. Toad how foolish it is for anyone to be puffed up with pride. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 20) 
STORY 713. May 23, 1914 


Old Mr. Toad Receives Another Invitation 


Old Mr. Toad was so puffed up with pride that he had become quite unbearable 
to his old friends and neighbors, and all because he had dined with Buster Bear. He 
thought it an honor, a very great honor, to have been invited to dine with one for whom 
everyone had such very great respect as they had for Buster Bear, and because he felt 
that it was such a very great honor, he puffed himself out with pride and felt himself so 
far above his old friends and neighbors that he would have nothing to do with any of 
them excepting Bobby Coon, who, you know, is a little cousin of Buster Bear. 


At first everyone had laughed at Old Mr. Toad, but after a little they grew tired 

of being treated so and some of them put their heads together to think of some plan to 
teach Old Mr. Toad a lesson, and what a very, very foolish thing false pride is. The very 
next day Jimmy Skunk went into the Green Forest to look for Buster Bear. You know, 
Jimmy isn’t afraid of Buster. He didn’t have to look long, and when he had found him 
the very first thing he did was to ask Buster if he had seen any fat beetles that morning. 
You know Jimmy is very fond of fat beetles, and the first thing he asks any one he may 
happen to meet is if they have seen any. 


Buster Bear grinned and said he thought knew where there might be a few and he 
would be pleased to have Jimmy go with him to see. Sure enough, under an old log he 
found five fat beetles, and these Jimmy gobbled up without even asking Buster if he 
would have one. Jimmy is usually very polite, but this time he quite forgot politeness. I 
am afraid he is rather apt to when fat beetles are concerned. But Buster didn’t seem to 
mind. When the last beetle had disappeared, Jimmy smacked his lips and then he told 
Buster Bear what he had come for. Of course, at first Buster had thought it was for the 
fat beetles. But it wasn’t. No, sir, it wasn’t for the fat beetles at all. It was to get Buster 
Bear’s help in a plan to teach Old Mr. Toad a lesson. 


First Jimmy told Buster all about how puffed up Old Mr. Toad was because he 
had dined with Buster and how ever since then he had refused to even speak to his 
old friends and neighbors. It tickled Buster Bear so to think that little homely Old Mr. 
Toad could be proud of anything that he laughed and laughed, and his laugh was deep 
and grumbly-rumbly. Then Jimmy told him the plan to teach Old Mr. Toad a lesson 
and asked Buster if he would help. Buster’s eyes twinkled as he promised to do what 
Jimmy wanted him to do. 
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Illustrations. May 18 to May 23, 1914. 
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Then Jimmy went straight to where Old Mr. Toad was sitting all puffed up taking a 
sun bath. 


“Buster Bear has just sent word by me to ask you if you will honor him by dining 
with him tomorrow at the rotten chestnut stump near the edge of the Green Forest,” 
said Jimmy in his politest manner. 


Now, if Old Mr. Toad was puffed up before, just think how he swelled out when he 
heard that. Jimmy Skunk was actually afraid that he would burst. 


“You may tell my friend Buster Bear that I shall be very happy to honor him by 
dining with him,” replied Old Mr. Toad with a very grand air. 


Jimmy went off to deliver his reply and Old Mr. Toad sat and puffed himself out 
until he could hardly breathe. 


“Honor him by dining with him,” said he over and over to himself. “I never was so 
flattered in my life.” 


And that night he refused to speak to Bobby Coon, even though Bobby was cousin 
to Buster Bear*!. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 21) 


STORY 714. May 25, 1914 
Old Mr. Toad Learns a Lesson 


Pride is like a great big bubble; 
You’ll find there’s nothing in it. 
Prick it and for all your trouble 
It has vanished in a minute. 


Old Mr. Toad was so puffed out with pride as he started for the Green Forest to 
dine with Buster Bear that those who saw him wondered if he wouldn’t burst before 
he got there. Everybody knew where he was going, and this made Old Mr. Toad feel 
more important and proud than ever. He might not have felt quite so puffed up if he had 
known Just how it had come about that he received this second invitation to dine with 
Buster Bear. Jimmy Skunk had brought it to him, but Jimmy didn’t tell him that Buster 
had been asked to send the invitation and that it was all part of a plan on the part of Old 
Mr. Toad’s old friends and neighbors to teach him a lesson. No, indeed. Jimmy didn’t 
say anything about that! 


So Old Mr. Toad went hopping along and stumbling over his own feet because his 
head was so high and he was so puffed out that he couldn’t see where he was going. He 
could think of nothing but how important Buster Bear must consider him to invite him 
to dinner a second time, and of the delicious ants he was sure he would have to eat. 


“What very good taste Buster Bear has,” thought he, “and how very fortunate it is 
that he found out that I also am fond of ants.” 


31 This humorous tag is omitted in the book version of this story. 
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He was so busy with these pleasant thoughts of his own importance and the good 
dinner that he expected to have that he took no notice of what was going on about him. 
He didn’t see his old friends and neighbors peeping out at him and laughing because he 
looked so foolish and silly. He was dressed in his very best, which was nothing at all to 
be proud of, for, you know, Old Mr. Toad has no fine clothes. And being puffed up so, 
he was homelier than ever, which is saying a great deal, for at best Mr. Toad is anything 
but handsome. It was no wonder that he was laughed at. 


He was beginning to get pretty tired by the time he reached the Green Forest and 
came in sight of the rotten old chestnut stump, where he was to meet Buster Bear. 


Buster was waiting for him. “How do you do this fine day? You look a little tired 
and rather warm, Mr. Toad,” said he. 


“Tam a little warm,” replied Mr. Toad in his most polite manner, although he 
couldn’t help panting for breath as he said it. “I hope you are feeling as well as you are 
looking, Mr. Bear.” 


Buster Bear laughed a great grumbly-rumbly laugh. “I always feel fine when there 
is a dinner of fat ants ready for me,” said he. “It is very fine of you to honor me by 
coming to dine.” 


Here Mr. Toad put one hand on his stomach and tried to make a very grand bow. 
Peter Rabbit, hiding behind a near-by tree, almost giggled aloud he looked so funny. 


“T have ventured to invite another to enjoy the dinner with us,” continued Buster 
Bear. Mr. Toad’s face fell. You see, he was selfish. He wanted to be the only one to 
have the honor of dining with Buster Bear. “He’s a little late,” went on Buster, “but I 
think he will be here soon, and I hope you will be glad to meet him. Ah, there he comes 
now!” 


Old Mr. Toad looked in the direction in which Buster Bear was looking. He gave a 
little gasp and turned quite pale. All his puffiness disappeared. He didn’t look like the 
same Toad at all. The newcomer was Mr. Blacksnake. “O!” cried Old Mr. Toad, and 
then without even asking to be excused, he turned his back on Buster Bear and started 
back the way he had come with long, frightened hops. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” shouted Peter Rabbit, jumping out from behind a tree. 
“Ho, ho, ho!” shouted Jimmy Skunk from behind another. 
“Hee, hee, hee!” shouted Johnny Chuck from behind a third. 


Then Old Mr. Toad knew that his old friends and neighbors had planned this to 
teach him a lesson. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 22) 
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STORY 715. May 26, 1914. 
Old Mr. Toad is Very Humble 


When Old Mr. Toad saw Mr. Blacksnake and turned his back on Buster Bear and 
the fine dinner to which Buster Bear had invited him, he had but just one idea in his 
head, and that was to get out of sight of Mr. Blacksnake as soon as possible. He forgot 
to ask Buster Bear to excuse him. He forgot that he was tired and hot. He forgot all the 
pride with which he had been so puffed up. He forgot everything but the need of getting 
out of sight of Mr. Blacksnake as soon as ever he could. You see, Mr. Blacksnake has 
a fondness for toads when there is nothing better to fill his stomach. So away went Old 
Mr. Toad, hop, hop, hipperty-hop, hop, hop, hipperty-hop! He heard Peter Rabbit and 
Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck and others of his old friends and neighbors shouting 
with laughter. Yes, and he heard the deep grumbly-rumbly laugh of Buster Bear. But he 
didn’t mind it. Not then, anyway. He hadn’t room for any feeling except fear—fear of 
Mr. Blacksnake. 


Hop, hop, hipperty-hop! 

Old Mr. Toad felt he never could stop. 
He had lost all his pride, 

And away down inside 

Fear made his heart give a terrible flop*. 


But he had to stop after a while. You see, his legs were so tired they just wouldn’t 
go any longer And he was so out of breath that he wheezed. He crawled under a big 
piece of bark and there he lay flat on the ground and panted and panted for breath. He 
would stay there until jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun went to bed behind the Purple Hills. 
Then Mr. Blacksnake would go to bed, too, and it would be safe for him to go home. 
Now, lying there in the dark, for it was dark under that big piece of bark, he had time to 
think. Little by little he began to understand that his invitation to dine with Buster Bear 
had been part of a plan by his old friends and neighbors, whom he had so snubbed and 
looked down on when he had been puffed up with pride, to teach him a lesson. At first, 
he was angry, very angry, indeed. Then he began to see how foolish and silly he had 
been, and shame took the place of anger. As he remembered the deep grumbly-rumbly 
laughter of Buster Bear the feeling of shame grew. 


“T deserve it,” thought Old Mr. Toad. “Yes, sir, I deserve every bit of it. The only 
thing that I have to be proud of is that I’m honest and work for my living. Yes, sir, 
that’s all.” 


When darkness came at last and he crawled out to go home he was feeling very 
humble. Peter Rabbit happened along just then. Old Mr. Toad opened his mouth to 
speak, but Peter suddenly threw his head up very high and strutted past as if he didn’t 
see Old Mr. Toad at all. Mr. Toad gulped and went on. Pretty soon he met Jimmy 
Skunk. Jimmy went right on about his business and actually stepped right over Old 
Mr. Toad as if he had been a stick or a stone. Old Mr. Toad gulped and went on. The 
next day he went down to see Danny Meadow Mouse. He meant to tell Danny how 


32 Verse not included in book version of this story. 
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ashamed he was for the way he had treated Danny and his other friends. But Danny 
brushed right past without even a glance at him. Old Mr. Toad gulped and started up 
to see Johnny Chuck. The same thing happened again. So it did when he met Striped 
Chipmunk. 


At last Old Mr. Toad gave up and went home, where he sat under a big mullein leaf 
the rest of the day, feeling very miserable and lonely. He didn’t have appetite enough 
to snap at a single fly. Late that afternoon he heard a little noise and looked up to find 
all his old friends and neighbors forming a circle around him. Suddenly they began to 
dance and shout: 


“Old Mr. Toad is a jolly good fellow! 

His temper is sweet; disposition is mellow! 

And now that his bubble of pride is quite busted, 

We know that he knows that his friends can be trusted.” 


Then Old Mr. Toad knew that all was well once more and presently began to 
dance, too, the funniest dance that ever was seen. 


(The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, Chapter 23) 


STORY 716. May 27, 1914 
Buster Bear Goes Fishing 


Buster Bear yawned as he lay on his comfortable bed of leaves and watched the 
first early morning sunbeams creeping through the Green Forest to chase out the Black 
Shadows. Once more he yawned, then slowly got to his feet and shook himself. Then 
he walked slowly over to a big pine tree, stood up on his hind legs and stretched as high 
up on the trunk of the tree as he could and scratched the bark with his great claws. After 
that he yawned until it seemed as if his great jaws would crack and then sat down to 
think what he wanted for breakfast. 


All the time he sat there trying to make up his mind what would taste best he was 
at the same time listening to all the sounds that told of the waking of all the little people 
who live in the Green Forest. He heard Sammy Jay way off in the distance screaming, 
“Thief! Thief!” and grinned. “I wonder,” thought he, “if someone has stolen Sammy’s 
breakfast or if he has stolen the breakfast of someone else. Probably he is the thief 
himself.” 


He heard Chatterer the Red Squirrel scolding as fast as he could make his tongue 
go and working himself into a terrible rage. “Must be that Chatterer got out of bed the 
wrong way this morning,” thought Buster. 


He heard Blacky the Crow cawing at the top of his lungs and he knew by the 
sound that Blacky was getting into mischief of some kind. He heard the sweet voices of 
happy little singers and they were good to hear. But most of all he listened to a merry, 
low, silvery laugh that never stopped, but went on and on until he just felt as if he must 
laugh, too. It was the voice of the Laughing Brook. And as he listened it suddenly came 
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to him just what he wanted for breakfast. 


“T’m going fishing,” said he in his deep grumbly-rumbly voice to no one in 
particular. “Yes, sir, ’m going fishing. I want some fat trout for my breakfast.” 


He shuffled along over to the Laughing Brook straight to a little pool of which he 
knew and as he drew near, he took the greatest care not to make the teeniest, weeniest 
bit of noise. Now it just happened that early as he was, someone was there before 
Buster Bear. When he came in sight of the little pool who should he see but another 
fisherman there and he had already caught a fine fat trout. Who was it? Why, Little 
Joe Otter to be sure. He was just climbing up the bank with the fat trout in his mouth. 
Buster Bear’s own mouth watered as he saw it. Little Joe sat down on the bank and 
prepared to enjoy his breakfast. He hadn’t seen Buster Bear and he didn’t know that he 
or anyone else was anywhere near. 


Buster Bear tiptoed up very softly until he was right behind Little Joe Otter. 
“Whoof, whoof!” said he in his deepest, most grumbly-rumbly voice. “That’s a very 
fine-looking trout. I wouldn’t mind if I had it myself.” 


Little Joe Otter gave a frightened little squeal and without even turning to see who 
was speaking dropped his fish and dived head first into the Laughing Brook. Buster 
Bear sprang forward and with one of his big paws caught the fat trout just as it was 
slipping back into the water. 


“Here’s your trout, Mr. Otter,” said he as Little Joe put his head out of water to see 
what had frightened him so. “Come and get it.” 


But Little Joe wouldn’t. The fact is he was afraid to. He snarled at Buster Bear and 
called him a thief and everything bad he could think of. Buster didn’t seem to mind. 
He chuckled as if he thought it all a great joke and repeated his invitation to Little 
Joe to come and get his fish. But Little Joe just turned his back and went off down the 
Laughing Brook in a great rage. 


“Tt’s too bad to waste such a fine fish,” said Buster thoughtfully. “I wonder what 
I had best do with it.” And while he was wondering, he ate it all up. Then he started 
down the Laughing Brook to try to catch some for himself. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 1) 


STORY 717. May 28, 1914 
Little Joe Otter Gets Even with Buster Bear 


Little Joe Otter was in a terrible rage. It was a bad beginning for a beautiful day, 
and Little Joe knew it. But who wouldn’t be in a great rage if his breakfast was taken 
from him just as he was about to eat it? That is what had happened to Little Joe Otter. 
Anyway, that is what he told Billy Mink. Perhaps he didn’t tell it quite exactly as it 
was, but you know he was very badly frightened at the time. 


“T was sitting on the bank of the Laughing Brook beside one of the little pools,” 
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he told Billy Mink, “and was just going to eat a fat trout I had just caught, when who 
should come along but that great, big bully Buster Bear. He took that fat trout away 
from me and ate it just as if it belonged to him! I hate him! If I live long enough, I’m 
going to get even with him!” 


Of course, that wasn’t nice talk and anything but a nice spirit, but Little Joe Otter’s 
temper is sometimes pretty short, especially when he is hungry, and this time he had no 
breakfast, you know. 


The truth is, Buster Bear had stolen up behind Little Joe and frightened him so 
that he had dropped the fat trout, and Buster had just saved it from falling back into the 
Laughing Brook. Then he had invited Little Joe to come back and get it, and Little Joe 
had been afraid to and had gone off down the Laughing Brook in a great rage. Buster 
had eaten the fat trout to keep it from being wasted, so he said. 


So, you see, Little Joe’s story wasn’t quite true. Buster Bear hadn’t actually taken 
the fish away from him. But looking at the matter as Little Joe did, it amounted to the 
same thing. You see, Buster knew perfectly well when he invited Little Joe to come 
back and get it that Little Joe wouldn’t dare do anything of the kind. 


“Where is he now?” asked Billy Mink. 


“He’s somewhere up the Laughing Brook. I wish he’d fall in and get drowned!” 
snapped Little Joe. 


Billy Mink just had to laugh. The idea of great, big Buster Bear getting drowned in 
the Laughing Brook was too funny. There wasn’t water enough in it anywhere except 
down in the Smiling Pool, and that was on the Green Meadows, where Buster had 
never been known to come. “Let’s go see what he is doing,” said Billy Mink. 


At first Little Joe didn’t want to, but at last his curiosity got the better of his fear 
and he agreed. So the two little brown-coated scamps turned back up the Laughing 
Brook, taking the greatest care to keep out of sight themselves. They had gone only a 
little way when Billy Mink whispered: “Sh-h! There he is.” 


Sure enough, there was Buster Bear sitting close beside a little pool and looking in 
it very intently. 


“What’s he doing?” asked Little Joe Otter, as Buster Bear sat for the longest time 
without moving. 


Just then one of Buster’s big paws went into the water as quick as a flash and 
scooped out a trout that had ventured too near. 


“He’s fishing!” exclaimed Billy Mink. 


And that is just what Buster Bear was doing, and it was very plain to see that he 
was having great fun. When he had eaten the trout, he had caught he moved along to 
the next little pool. 


“They are our fish!” said Little Joe fiercely. “He has no business catching our fish!” 


“T don’t see how we are going to stop him,” said Billy Mink. 
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“T do!” cried Little Joe, into who’s head an idea had just popped. “I’m going to 
drive all the fish out of the little pools and muddy the water all up. Then we’ll see how 
many fish he will get! Just watch me get even with Buster Bear.” 


Little Joe slipped swiftly into the water and swam straight to the little pool that 
Buster Bear would try next. He frightened the fish so that they fled in every direction. 
Then he stirred up the mud so that the water was so muddy that Buster couldn’t have 
seen a fish right under his nose. He did the same thing in the next pool and the next. 
Buster Bear’s fishing was spoiled for that day. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 2) 
STORY 718. May 29, 1914 


Buster Bear is Greatly Puzzled 


Buster Bear hadn’t enjoyed himself so much since he came to the Green Forest 
to live. It began when he surprised Little Joe Otter on the bank of a little pool in the 
Laughing Brook and Little Joe was so frightened that he dropped a fat trout he had just 
caught. Buster had invited him to come back and get the trout, but Little Joe hadn’t 
dared to and had gone off down the Laughing Brook in a great rage. It had seemed like 
a great joke to Buster Bear and he had chuckled over it all the time he was eating the 
fat trout. When he had finished it, he started on to do some fishing himself. 


Presently he came to another little pool. He stole up to it very, very softly so as not 
to frighten the fish. Then he sat down close to the edge of it and didn’t move. Buster 
learned a long time ago that a fisherman must be patient unless, like Little Joe Otter, he 
is just as much at home in the water as the fish themselves and can swim fast enough 
to catch them by chasing them. So he didn’t move so much as an eye-winker. He was 
so still that he looked almost like the stump of an old tree. Perhaps that is what the 
fish thought he was, for pretty soon two or three swam right in close to where he was 
sitting. Now Buster Bear may be big and clumsy looking, but there isn’t anything that 
can move much quicker than one of those big paws of his when he wants it to. One of 
them moved now and quicker than a wink had scooped one of those foolish fish out 
onto the bank. 


Buster’s little eyes twinkled and he smacked his lips as he moved on to the next 
little pool, for he knew that it was of no use to stay at the first pool. The fish were so 
frightened that they wouldn’t come back for a long, long time. At the next little pool, 
the same thing happened. By this time Buster Bear was in fine spirits. It was fun to 
catch the fish and it was still more fun to eat them. What finer breakfast could anyone 
have than fresh-caught trout? No wonder he felt good! But it takes more than three 
trout to fill Buster Bear’s stomach, so he kept on to the next little pool. 


But this little pool, instead of being beautiful and clear so that Buster could see 
clear to the bottom of it and tell if there were any fish there, was so muddy that he 
couldn’t see into it at all. It looked as if someone had just stirred up all the mud at the 
bottom. 
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“Huh!” said Buster Bear, “it’s of no use to try to fish here. I would just waste my 
time. I’Il try the next pool.” 


So he went on to the next little pool. He found this just as muddy as the other. 
Then he went on to another and this was no better. Buster sat down and scratched his 
head. It was puzzling. Yes, sir, it was puzzling. He looked this way and he looked that 
way suspiciously, but there was no one to be seen. Everything was still save for the 
laughter of the Laughing Brook. Somehow it seemed to Buster as if the brook was 
laughing at him. 


“Tt’s very curious,” muttered Buster, “very curious, indeed. It looks as if my fishing 
was spoiled for today. I don’t understand it at all. It’s lucky I caught what I did. It looks 
as if somebody was trying to—ha!” A sudden thought had popped into his head. Then 
he began to chuckle and finally to laugh. “I do believe that scamp of a Joe Otter is 
trying to get even with me for eating that fat trout!” 


And then because Buster Bear always enjoys a good joke, even when it is on 
himself, he laughed until he had to hold his sides, which is a whole lot better than going 
off in a rage as Little Joe Otter had done. “You’re pretty smart, Mr. Otter! You’re pretty 
smart, but there are other people who are smart, too,” said he, and still chuckling went 
off to think up a plan to get the best of Little Joe Otter. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 3) 


STORY 719. May 30, 1914 
Little Joe Otter Supplies Buster Bear with a Breakfast 


Getting even just for spite 
Doesn’t always pay. 

Fact is, it is very apt 

To work the other way. 


That is just how it came about that Little Joe Otter furnished Buster Bear with the 
best breakfast that he had had for a long time. He didn’t mean to do it. Oh, my, no! 
The truth is, he thought all the time that he was preventing Buster Bear from getting a 
breakfast. You see, he wasn’t well enough acquainted with Buster to know that Buster 
is quite as smart as he is and perhaps a little smarter. Spite and selfishness were at the 
bottom of it. You see, Little Joe and Billy Mink had had all the fishing in the Laughing 
Brook so long that they thought no one else had any right to fish there. To be sure, 
Bobby Coon caught a few little fish there, but they didn’t mind Bobby. Farmer Brown’s 
boy fished there, too, sometimes, and this always made Little Joe and Billy Mink very 
angry, but they were so afraid of him that they didn’t dare do anything about it. But 
when they discovered that Buster Bear was a fisherman, too, they made up their minds 
that something had got to be done. At least Little Joe did. 


Perhaps that was because Buster had given him a great fright and then had eaten 
the fat trout that Little Joe had dropped. 
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Illustrations. May 25 to May 30, 1914. 
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Buster’s way of fishing is to sit beside a little pool without moving until a fish 
comes within reach. Then like a flash he scoops him out with one of his big paws. Little 
Joe and Billy Mink watched him that first day. Then Little Joe thought of a very simple 
plan to spoil his fishing and at the same time get even with Buster. He visited each little 
pool before Buster got there and chased all the fish out of it, so that finally Buster gave 
it up and went off. 


“He’ll try it again tomorrow morning.” said Little Joe “I'll keep watch and as soon 
as I see him coming, I’ll drive out all the fish just as I did today. I guess that’ Il teach 
him to let our fish alone.” 


So the next morning Little Joe hid before daylight close by the little pool where 
Buster Bear had given him such a fright. Sure enough, just as the first sunbeams began 
to creep through the Green Forest, he saw Buster Bear coming straight over to the 
little pool. Little Joe slipped into the water and chased all the fish out of the little pool 
and stirred up the mud on the bottom so that the water was so muddy that the bottom 
couldn’t be seen at all. Then he hurried down to the next little pool and did the same 
thing. 


Now Buster Bear is smart. He had guessed the day before who had spoiled the 
fishing. So this morning he only went far enough to make sure that if Little Joe was 
watching him, as he was sure he would be, he would see him coming. Then instead of 
keeping on to the little pool he hurried to a place way down the Laughing Brook where 
the water was very shallow, hardly over his feet, and there he sat, chuckling to himself. 
Things happened just as he had expected. The frightened fish Little Joe chased out of 
the little pools up above swam down the Laughing Brook because, you know, Little Joe 
was behind them and there was nowhere else for them to go. When they came to the 
place where Buster was waiting, all he had to do was to scoop them out on the bank, for 
you remember the water was very shallow there. It was great fun. It didn’t take Buster 
long to catch all the fish he could eat. Then he saved a nice fat trout and waited. 


By and by along came Little Joe Otter, chuckling to think how he had spoiled 
Buster Bear’s fishing. He was so intent on looking behind him to see if Buster was 
coming that he didn’t see Buster waiting there until Buster spoke. 


“[’m much obliged for the fine breakfast you have given me,” said Buster in his 
deepest most grumbly-rumbly voice. “I’ve saved a fat trout for you to make up for the 
one I ate yesterday. I hope we’ll go fishing together often.” 


Then he went off laughing fit to kill himself. Little Joe Couldn’t find a word to say. 
He was so surprised and chagrined and angry that he went off by himself and sulked. 
And Billy Mink, who had been watching, ate the fat trout. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 4) 
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STORY 720. June 1, 1914 


Grandfather Frog’s Common Sense 


There is nothing quite like common sense to smooth out troubles. People who have 
plenty of just plain common sense are often thought to be very wise. Their neighbors 
look up to them and are forever running to them for advice, and they are very much 
respected. That is the way with Grandfather Frog. He is very old and very wise. 
Anyway, that is what his neighbors think. The truth is he simply has a lot of common 
sense, which, after all, is the very best kind of wisdom. 


Now, when Little Joe Otter found that Buster Bear had been too smart for him, and 
that instead of spoiling Buster’s fishing in the Laughing Brook, he had really made it 
easier for Buster to catch all the fish he wanted, Little Joe went off down to the Smiling 
Pool in a great rage. 


Billy Mink stopped long enough to eat the fat fish Buster had left on the bank, and 
then he, too, went down to the Smiling Pool. 


Billy had been quite as angry as Little Joe Otter when he found that Buster Bear 
was fishing in the Laughing Brook. The truth is both were selfish. They had had the 
fishing there to themselves so long that they had come to think that the fish belonged 
to them and that no one else had any right to catch them. Billy had been very willing to 
have Little Joe try to spoil Buster’s fishing, though he had taken no part in it himself. 
You see, Billy Mink is also very smart, and because he was afraid of Buster Bear he 
took great care to do nothing himself to make Buster angry, though he was very willing 
to see someone else do it. 


When Little Joe Otter and Billy Mink reached the Smiling Pool, they climbed up 
on the Big Rock, and there Little Joe sulked and sulked, until finally Grandfather Frog 
asked what the matter was. Little Joe wouldn’t tell, but Billy Mink told the whole story, 
and when he told how Buster had been too smart for Little Joe, it tickled him so that 
Billy had to laugh in spite of himself. So did Grandfather Frog. So did Jerry Muskrat, 
who had been listening. Of course, this made Little Joe angrier than ever. He said a lot 
of unkind things about Buster Bear and about Billy Mink and Grandfather Frog and 
Jerry Muskrat because they had laughed at the smartness of Buster. 


“He’s nothing but a great big bully and thief!” declared little Joe. 


“Chugarum! He may be a bully, because great, big people are very apt to be 
bullies, and though I haven’t seen him ,I guess Buster Bear is big enough from all I 
have heard, but I don’t see how he 1s a thief,” said Grandfather Frog. 


“Didn’t he catch my fish and eat them?” snapped Little Joe. “Doesn’t that make 
him a thief?” “They were no more your fish than mine,” protested Billy Mink. 


“Well, our fish, then! He stole our fish, if you like that any better. That makes him 
just as much a thief, doesn’t it?” growled Little Joe. 


Grandfather Frog looked up at jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun and slowly winked one 
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of his great, goggly eyes. “There comes a foolish green fly,” said he. Whom does he 
belong to?” 


“Nobody!” snapped Little Joe. “What have foolish green flies got to do with my—I 
mean our fish?” 


“Nothing, nothing at all,” replied Grandfather Frog mildly. “I was just hoping that 
he would come near enough for me to snap him up, then he would belong to me. As 
long as he doesn’t, he doesn’t belong to anyone. I suppose that if Buster Bear should 
happen along and catch him he would be stealing from me, according to Little Joe.” 


“Of course not! What a silly idea! You’re getting foolish in your old age,” returned 
Little Joe. 


“Can you tell me the difference between the fish that you haven’t caught and the 
foolish green flies that I haven’t caught?” asked Grandfather Frog. 


Little Joe couldn’t find a word to say. 


“You take my advice, Little Joe Otter,” continued Grandfather Frog, “and always 
make friends with those who are bigger and stronger and smarter than you are. You’ II 
find it pays.” 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 5) 
STORY 721. June 2, 1914 


Little Joe Otter Takes Grandfather Frog’s Advice 


Who makes an enemy a friend 
To fear and worry puts an end. 


Little Joe Otter found this out when he took Grandfather Frog’s advice. He 
wouldn’t have admitted that he was afraid of Buster Bear. No one ever likes to admit 
being afraid, least of all Little Joe Otter. And, really, Little Joe has a great deal of 
courage. There are very few of the little people of the Green Forest or the Green 
Meadows who would willingly quarrel with Little Joe Otter, for Little Joe Otter is a 
great fighter when he has to fight. As for all those who live in or along the Laughing 
Brook, or in the Smiling Pool, they let Little Joe have his own way in everything. 


Now, having your own way too much is a bad thing. It is apt to make one selfish, 
thoughtless of other people, and very hard to get along with. Little Joe Otter had his 
way too much. Grandfather Frog knew it and shook his head very soberly when Little 
Joe had been disrespectful to him. 


“Too bad. Too bad. Chugarum! It is too bad that such a fine young fellow as Little 
Joe should spoil a good disposition by such selfish heedlessness. Too bad,” said he. 


So, though he didn’t let on that it was so, Grandfather Frog really was delighted 
when he heard how Buster Bear had been too smart for Little Joe Otter. It tickled him 
so that he had hard work to keep a straight face. But he did, and was as grave and 
solemn as you please as he advised Little Joe always to make friends with anyone who 
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was bigger and stronger and smarter than he. That was good common sense advice, but 
Little Joe just sniffed, and went off declaring that he would get even with Buster Bear 
yet. Now, Little Joe is good natured and full of fun, as a rule, and after he had reached 
home and his temper had cooled off a little, he began to see the joke an himself—how, 
when he had worked so hard to frighten the fish in the little pools of the Laughing 
Brook so that Buster Bear should not catch any he had all the time been driving them 
right into Buster’s paws. By and by he grinned. It was a little sheepish grin at first, but 
at last it grew into a laugh. 


“T believe,” said Little Joe, as he wiped tears of laughter from his eyes, “that 
Grandfather Frog is right, and that the best thing I can do is to make friends with Buster 
Bear. I’Il try it tomorrow morning.” 


So, very early the next morning Little Joe Otter went to the best fishing pool he 
knew of on the Laughing Brook, and there he caught the biggest trout he could find. It 
was so big and fat that it made Little Joe’s mouth water, for you know fat trout are his 
favorite food. But he didn’t take so much as one bite. Instead, he carefully laid it on 
an old log where Buster Bear would be sure to see it if he should come along that way. 
Then he hid nearby where he could watch. Buster was late that morning. It seemed to 
Little Joe that he never would come. Once he nearly lost the fish. He had turned his 
head for just a minute, and when he looked back again the trout was nowhere to be 
seen. Buster couldn’t have stolen up and taken it, because such a big fellow couldn’t 
possibly have gotten out of sight again. 


Little Joe darted over to the log and looked on the other side. There was the fat 
trout, and there also was Little Joe’s smallest cousin, Shadow the Weasel, who is a 
great a great thief and altogether bad. Little Joe sprang at him angrily, but Shadow 
was too quick and darted away. Little Joe put the fish back on the log and waited. This 
time he didn’t take his eyes off it. At last, when he was almost ready to give up, he saw 
Buster Bear shuffling along toward the Laughing Brook. Suddenly Buster stopped and 
sniffed. One of the Merry Little Breezes had carried the scent of that fat trout over to 
him. Then he, came straight over to where the fish lay, his nose wrinkling and his eyes 
twinkling with pleasure. 


“Now, I wonder who was so thoughtful as to leave this fine breakfast ready for 
me?” said he out loud. 


“Me,” said Little Joe, in a rather faint voice. “I caught him especially for you.” 


“Thank you,” replied Buster, and his eyes twinkled more than ever. “I think we are 
going to be friends.” 


“I—hope so,” replied Little Joe, “and that you will forget the tricks I played on 


” 


you. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 6) 
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STORY 722. June 3, 1914 
Farmer Brown’s Boy Has No Luck At All 


Farmer Brown’s boy tramped through the Green Forest whistling merrily. He 
always whistles when he feels light-hearted, and he always feels light-hearted when 
he goes fishing. You see, he is just as fond of fishing as Little Joe Otter or Billy Mink 
or Buster Bear. And now he was making his way through the Green Forest to the 
Laughing Brook, sure that by the time he had followed it down to the Smiling Pool he 
would have a fine lot of trout to take home. He knew every pool in the Laughing Brook 
where the trout love to hide, did Farmer Brown’s boy, and it was just the kind of a 
morning when the trout should be hungry. So he whistled as he tramped along and his 
whistle was good to hear. 


When he reached the first little pool, he baited his hook very carefully and then, 
taking the greatest care to keep out of sight of any trout that might be in the little 
pool, he began to fish. Now, Farmer Brown’s boy learned a long time ago that to be a 
successful fisherman one must have a great deal of patience, so though he didn’t get a 
bite right away, as he had expected to, he wasn’t the least bit discouraged. He kept very 
quiet and fished and fished, patiently waiting for a foolish trout to take his hook. But 
he didn’t get so much as a nibble. “Either the trout have lost their appetite or they have 
grown very wise,” muttered Farmer Brown’s boy, as after a long time he moved on to 
the next little pool. 


There the same thing happened. He was very patient, very, very patient, but his 
patience brought no reward, not so much as the faintest kind of a nibble. Farmer 
Brown’s boy trudged on to the next pool, and there was a puzzled frown on his freckled 
face. Such a thing never had happened before. He didn’t know what to make of it. All 
the night before he had dreamed about the delicious dinner of fried trout he would have 
the next day, and now—well, if he didn’t catch some trout pretty soon that splendid 
dinner would never be anything but a dream. 


“Tf I didn’t know that nobody else comes fishing here, I should think that 
somebody had been here this very morning and caught all the fish or frightened them so 
that they are all in hiding,” said he, as he trudged on to the next pool. “I never had such 
luck in all my life before. Hello! What’s this?” 


There on the bank beside the little pool were the heads of three trout. Farmer 
Brown’s boy scowled down at them more puzzled than ever. “Somebody has been 
fishing here and they have had better luck than I have, thought he. He looked up the 
Laughing Brook, and this way and that way, but no one was to be seen. Then he picked 
up one of the little heads and looked at it sharply. “It wasn’t cut off with a knife; it was 
bitten off!” he exclaimed. “I wonder now if Billy Mink is the scamp who has spoiled 
my fun.” 


Thereafter he kept a sharp lookout for signs of Billy Mink, but though he found 
two or three more trout heads, he saw no other signs and he caught no fish. This 
puzzled him more than ever. It didn’t seem possible that such a little fellow as Billy 
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Mink could have caught or frightened all the fish or have eaten so many. Besides, 

he didn’t remember ever having known Billy to leave heads around that way. Billy 
sometimes catches more fish than he can eat, but then he usually hides them. The 
farther he went down the Laughing Brook the more puzzled Farmer Brown’s boy grew. 
It made him feel very queer, He would have felt still more queer if he had known that 
all the time two other fishermen who had been before him were watching him and 
chuckling to themselves. They were Little Joe Otter and Buster Bear. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 7) 
STORY 723. June 4, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Feels His Hair Rise 


“Twas just a sudden odd surprise 
Made Farmer Brown’s boy’s hair to rise. 


That’s a funny thing for hair to do—trise up all of a sudden—isn’t it? But that is 
just what the hair on Farmer Brown’s boy’s head did the day he went fishing in the 
Laughing Brook and had no luck at all. There are just two things that make hair rise— 
anger and fear. Anger sometimes makes the hair on the back and neck of Bowser the 
Hound and of some other little people bristle and stand up, and you know the hair on 
the tail of Black Pussy stands on end until her tail looks twice as big as it really is. Both 
anger and fear make it do that. But there is only one thing that can make the hair on the 
head of Farmer Brown’s boy rise, and as it isn’t anger, of course it must be the other 
thing—fear. 


It never happened before. You see, there isn’t much of anything that Farmer 
Brown’s boy is really afraid of. Perhaps it wouldn’t have happened this time if it hadn’t 
been for the surprise of what he found. You see, he had patiently fished down the 
Laughing Brook through the Green Forest without once getting so much as a nibble, 
and this seemed very, very queer to him, for it never had happened before. Then he 
had found the heads of some trout on the bank, and this had seemed very queer, too, 
because they had been bitten off and not cut off with a knife. He knew right away that 
someone else had been fishing and that was why he couldn’t catch any; but the only 
fisherman he could think of who might bite off the heads of the trout was Billy Mink, 
and he had never known Billy to do it before and leave them lying around that way. 
Besides, it didn’t seem possible that little Billy Mink could have eaten all those trout. 
He didn’t once think of Little Joe Otter, and so he was very, very much puzzled. 


He was turning it all over in his mind and studying what it could mean, when 
he came to a little muddy place on the bank of Laughing Brook, and there he saw 
something that made his eyes as if they would pop right out of his head. It was right 
then that he felt his hair rise. Anyway, that is what he said when he told about it 
afterward. What was it he saw? What do you think? Why, it was a footprint in the soft 
mud. Yes, sir, that’s what it was and all it was. But it was the biggest footprint Farmer 
Brown’s boy ever had seen, and it looked as if it had been made only a few minutes 
before. It was the footprint of Buster Bear. 
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Now, Farmer Brown’s boy didn’t know that Buster Bear had come down to the 
Green Forest to live. He never had heard of a bear being in the Green Forest. And he 
was so surprised that he had hard work to believe his own eyes, and he had a queer 
feeling all over, a little chilly feeling, although it was a warm day. 


Somehow, he didn’t feel like meeting Buster Bear. The very thought made his hair 
rise. If he had had his terrible gun with him, it might have been different. But he didn’t, 
and so he suddenly made up his mind that he didn’t want to fish any more that day. He 
had a funny feeling that he was being watched, although he couldn’t see anyone. He 
was being watched. Little Joe Otter and Buster Bear were watching him and taking the 
greatest care to keep out of his sight. 


All the way home through the Green Forest, Farmer Brown’s boy keep looking 
behind him, and he didn’t draw a long breath until he reached the edge of the Green 
Forest. He hadn’t run, but he had wanted to. 


“Huh!” said Buster Brown to Little Joe Otter. “I believe he was afraid!” 
And Buster Bear was just exactly right. 
(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 8) 


STORY 724. June 5, 1914 
Little Joe Otter Has Great News to Tell 


Little Joe Otter was fairly bursting with excitement. He could hardly contain 
himself. He felt that he had the greatest news to tell since Peter Rabbit had first found 
the tracks of Buster Bear in the Great Forest**. He couldn’t keep it to himself a minute 
longer than he had to. So he hurried to the Smiling Pool, where he was sure he would 
find Billy Mink and Jerry Muskrat and Grandfather Frog and Spotty the Turtle, and 
he hoped that perhaps some of the little people who live in the Green Forest, might be 
there too. Sure enough, Peter Rabbit was there on one side of the Smiling Pool making 
faces at Reddy Fox, who was on the other side, which, of course, was not at all nice of 
Peter. Mr. and Mrs. Redwing were there and Blacky the Crow was sitting in the Big 
Hickory Tree. 


Little Joe Otter swam straight to the Big Rock and climbed up to the very highest 
part. He looked so excited and his eyes sparkled so that everyone knew right away that 
something had happened. 


“Hi” cried Billy Mink, “look at Little Joe Otter! It must be that for once he has 
been smarter than Buster Bear.” 


Little Joe made a good-natured face at Billy Mink and shook his head. “No, Billy,” 
said he, “you are wrong, altogether wrong. I don’t believe anybody can be smarter than 
Buster Bear.” 


Reddy Fox rolled his lips back in an unpleasant grin. “Don’t be too sure of that!” 
he snapped. “I’m not through with him yet.” 
33. 1914, STORY 647 
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“Boaster! Boaster!” cried Peter Rabbit. 


Reddy glared across the Smiling Pool at Peter. “I’m not through with you, either, 
Peter Rabbit!” he snarled. “You'll find it out one of these fine days!” 


But Peter answered: 


Reddy, Reddy, smart and sly, 
Couldn’t catch a buzzing fly! 


“Chugarum!” said Grandfather Frog in his deepest, gruffest voice. “We know all 
about that. What we want to know is what Little Joe Otter has got on his mind.” 


“Tt’s news—great news!” cried Little Joe. 


“We can tell better how great it is when we hear what it is,” replied Grandfather 
Frog testily. “What is it?” 


Little Joe Otter looked around at all the eager faces watching him and then in the 
slowest, most provoking way he drawled: “Farmer Brown’s boy is afraid of Buster 
Bear.” 


For a minute no one said a word. Then Blacky the Crow leaned down from his 
perch in the Big Hickory Tree and looked very hard at Little Joe as he said: 


“T don’t believe it. I don’t believe a word of it. Farmer Brown’s boy isn’t afraid 
of any one who lives in the Green Forest or on the Green Meadows or in the Smiling 
Pool, and you know it. We are all afraid of him.” 


Little Joe glared back at Blacky. “I don’t care whether you believe it or not, it’s 
true,” he retorted. Then he told how early that very morning he and Buster Bear had 
been fishing together in the Laughing Brook and how Farmer Brown’s boy had been 
fishing there, too, and hadn’t caught a single trout because they had all been I caught 
or frightened before he got there. Then he told how Farmer Brown’s boy had found a 
footprint of Buster Bear in the soft mud, and how he had stopped fishing right away 
and started for home, looking behind him with fear in his eyes all the way. 


“Now, tell me that he isn’t afraid!” concluded Little Joe. “For once he knows just 
how we feel when he comes prowling around where we are. Isn’t that great news? Now 
we’ll get even with him.” 


“T’'ll believe it when I see it for myself!” snapped Blacky the Crow. 
(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 9) 


STORY 725. May 6, 1914 
Buster Bear Becomes a Hero 


The news that Little Joe Otter told at the Smiling Pool, how Farmer Brown’s boy 
had run away from Buster Bear without even seeing him, soon spread all over the 
Green Meadows and through the Green Forest until everyone who lives there knew 
about it. Of course, Peter Rabbit helped spread it. Trust Peter for that! But everybody 
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Illustrations. June 1 to June 6, 1914. 
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else helped, too. You see, they had all been afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy for so long 
that they were tickled almost to death at the very thought of having someone in the 
Green Forest who could make Farmer Brown’s boy feel fear as they had felt it. And so 
it was that Buster Bear became a hero right away to most of them. 


A few doubted Little Joe’s story. One of them was Blacky the Crow. Another 
was Reddy Fox. Blacky doubted because he knew Farmer Brown’s boy so well that 
he couldn’t imagine him afraid. Reddy doubted because he didn’t want to believe. 
You see, he was jealous of Buster Bear, and at the same time he was afraid of him. So 
Reddy pretended not to believe a word of what Little Joe Otter had said and he agreed 
with Blacky that only by seeing Farmer Brown’s boy afraid could he ever be made to 
believe it. But nearly everybody else believed it, and there was great rejoicing. Most of 
them were afraid of Buster, very much afraid of him because he was so big and strong. 
But they were still more afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy because they didn’t know him 
or understand him, and because in the past he had tried to catch some of them in traps 
and had hunted some of them with his terrible gun. 


So now they were very proud to think that one of their own number actually had 
frightened him, and, they began to look on Buster Bear as a real hero. They tried in 
ever so many ways to show him how friendly they felt and went quite out of their way 
to do him favors. Whenever they met one another all they could talk about was the 
smartness and the greatness of Buster Bear. 


“Now, I guess Farmer Brown’s boy will keep away from the Green Forest and we 
won’t have to be all the time watching for him,” said Bobby Coon as he washed his 
dinner in the Laughing Brook, for, you know, he is very neat and particular. 


“And he won’t dare set any more traps for me,” gloated Billy Mink. 


“Ah wish Brer Bear would go up to Farmer Brown’s henhouse and scare Farmer 
Brown’s boy so that he would keep away from there. It would be a favor to me which 
Ah cert’nly would appreciate,” said Unc’ Billy Possum when he heard the news. 


“Let’s all go together and tell Buster Bear how much obliged we are for what he 
has done,” proposed Jerry Muskrat. 


“That’s a splendid idea!” cried Little Joe Otter. “We’ll do it right away.” 


“Caw, caw, caw!” broke in Blacky the Crow. “I say, let’s wait and see for ourselves 
if it is true.” 

“Of course it’s true!” snapped Little Joe Otter. “Don’t you believe I’m telling the 
truth?” 


“Certainly, certainly. Of course, no one doubts your word,” replied Blacky with 
the utmost politeness. “But you say yourself that Farmer Brown’s boy didn’t see Buster 
Bear, but only his footprint. Perhaps he didn’t know whose it was, and if he had, 
wouldn’t have been afraid. Now I’ve got a plan by which we can see for ourselves if he 
really is afraid of Buster Bear. “ 


“What is it?” asked Sammy Jay eagerly. 
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Blacky the Crow shook his head and winked. “That’s telling,” said he. “I want to 
think it over. If you will meet me at the Big Hickory Tree at sun-up tomorrow morning, 
and get everybody else to come that you can, perhaps I will tell you.” 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 10) 
STORY 726. June 8, 1914 


Blacky the Crow Tells His Plan 


Blacky is a dreamer; 
Blacky is a schemer; 
His voice is strong, 
When things go wrong, 
Blacky is a screamer. 


It’s a fact. Blacky the Crow is forever dreaming and scheming and almost always 
it is of mischief. He is one of the smartest and cleverest of all of the little people of 
the Green Meadows and the Green Forest and all the others know it. Blacky likes 
excitement. He wants something going on. The more exciting it is the better he likes it. 
Then he has a chance to use that harsh voice of his, and how he does use it! 


So now as he sat in the top of the Big Hickory Tree beside the Smiling Pool and 
looked down on all the little people gathered there, he was very happy. In the first 
place, he felt very important, and, you know, Blacky dearly loves to feel important. 
They had all come at his invitation to listen to a plan for seeing for themselves if it was 
really true that Farmer Brown’s boy was afraid of Buster Bear. 


Little Joe Otter had said so. Everybody believed that Little Joe believed what he 
said, but everybody felt that it would be a lot easier to believe it themselves if they 
could actually see Farmer Brown’s boy run away from Buster Bear. You see, never 
in all their lives before had they known Farmer Brown’s boy to be really afraid of 
anybody. To be sure, he always treated Jimmy Skunk with a great deal of respect, but 
he didn’t run away from Jimmy. And so it was very hard to believe that he would run 
away from anyone. That was the reason they were willing to come to listen to the plan 
of Blacky the Crow. 


On the Big Rock in the Smiling Pool sat Little Joe Otter, Billy Mink and Jerry 
Muskrat. On his big green lily-pad sat Grandfather Frog. On another lily pad sat Spotty 
the Turtle. On the bank on one side of the Smiling Pool were Peter Rabbit, Jumper 
the Hare, Danny Meadow Mouse, Johnny Chuck, Jimmy Skunk, Unc’ Billy Possum, 
Striped Chipmunk and Old Mr. Toad. On the other side of the Smiling Pool were Reddy 
Fox, Digger the Badger and Bobby Coon. In the Big Hickory Tree were Chatterer the 
Red Squirrel, Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel and Sammy Jay. 


Blacky waited until he was sure that no one else was coming. Then he cleared his 
throat very loudly and began to speak. “Friends,” said he. 


Everybody grinned, for Blacky has played so many sharp tricks that no one is 
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really his friend, unless it is that other mischief-maker, Sammy Jay, who, you know, is 
Blacky’s cousin. But no one said anything, and Blacky went on. 


“Little Joe Otter has told us how he saw Farmer Brown’s boy hurry home when he 
found the footprint of Buster Bear on the edge of the Laughing Brook and how all the 
way he kept looking behind him as if he were afraid. Perhaps he was, and then again 
perhaps he wasn’t. Perhaps he had something else on his mind. You have made a hero 
of Buster Bear because you believe Little Joe’s story. Now, I don’t say that I don’t 
believe it, but I do say that I will be a lot more sure that Farmer Brown’s boy is afraid 
of Buster when I see him run away myself. Now, here is my plan: 


Tomorrow morning very early Sammy Jay and I will make a great fuss near the 
edge of the Green Forest. Farmer Brown’s boy has a great deal of curiosity, and he will 
be sure to come over to see what it is all about. Then we will lead him to where Buster 
Bear is. If he runs away, then I will be the first to admit that Buster Bear is as great a 
hero as some of you seem to think he is. It is a very simple plan, and if you will all hide 
where you can watch you will be able to see for yourselves if Little Joe Otter is right. 
Now, what do you say?” 


Right away everybody began to talk at the same time. It was such a simple plan 
that everybody agreed to it. And it promised to be so exciting that everybody promised 
to be there; that is, everybody but Grandfather Frog and Spotty the Turtle, who didn’t 
care to go so far away from the Smiling Pool. So it was agreed that Blacky should try 
his plan the very next morning. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 11) 
STORY 727. June 9, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy and Buster Bear Grow Curious 


Ever since it was light enough to see at all Blacky the Crow had been sitting in the 
top of the tallest tree on the edge of the Green Forest nearest to Farmer Brown’s house, 
and never for an instant had he taken his eyes from Farmer Brown’s back door. What 
was he watching for? Why, for Farmer Brown’s boy to come out on his way to milk the 
cows. Meanwhile Sammy Jay was slipping silently through the Green Forest looking 
for Buster Bear, so that when the time came, he could let his cousin, Blacky the Crow, 
know just where Buster was. 


It was all a part of Blacky’s plan to find out if it was true that Farmer Brown’s boy 
really was afraid of Buster Bear. He and Sammy would make a great fuss there on the 
edge of the Green Forest, and then when Farmer Brown’s boy came to find out what 
it was about, they would lead him to where Buster Bear happened to be, and then they 
and all the other little people who were hiding near would see what would happen. 
Blacky didn’t have the least doubt that Farmer Brown’s boy would come. He had called 
him that way many times before, sometimes when there really was something going 
on and sometimes just for a joke. You see, Blacky had found out a long time before 
that Farmer Brown’s boy is like a great many other little people—he has a great deal of 
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curiosity*. 


By and by the back door of Farmer Brown’s house opened and out stepped Farmer 
Brown’s boy. In each hand he carried a milk pail. Right away Blacky began to scream 
at the top of his lungs “Caw, caw, caw,” shouted Blacky. “Caw, caw, caw!” And all the 
time he flew about among the trees near the edge of the Green Forest, as if so excited 
that he couldn’t keep still. Farmer Brown’s boy looked over there, as if he wondered 
what all the fuss was about, as, indeed, he did, but he didn’t start to go over and see. 
No, sir, he started straight for the barn. 


Blacky didn’t know what to make of it. You see, smart as he is and shrewd as he 
is, Blacky doesn’t know anything about the meaning of duty. You see, he never has to 
work, excepting to get enough to eat. So when Farmer Brown’s boy started for the barn 
instead of for the Green Forest. Blacky didn’t know what to make of it. He screamed 
harder and louder than ever, until his voice grew so hoarse he couldn’t scream any 
more, but Farmer Brown’s boy kept right on to the barn. 


“Td like to know what you’re making such a fuss about, Mr. Crow, but first I’ve 
got to feed the cows and milk them,” said he. 


Now, all this time the other little people of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows had been hiding where they could see all that went on. When Farmer 
Brown’s boy disappeared in the barn Chatterer the Red Squirrel snickered right out 
loud. “Ha, ha, ha! This is a great plan of yours, Blacky. Ha, ha ha!” he shouted. Blacky 
couldn’t find a word to say. He just hung his head, which is something Blacky seldom 
does. 


“Perhaps if we wait until he comes out again, he will come over here,” said 
Sammy Jay, who had joined Blacky. So it was decided to wait. It seemed as if Farmer 
Brown’s boy would never come out, but at last he did. Blacky and Sammy Jay at once 
began to scream and make all the fuss they could. Farmer Brown’s boy took the two 
pails of milk into the house, then out he came and started straight for the Green Forest. 
He was so curious to know what it all meant that he wouldn’t wait another minute. 


Now, there was someone else with a great deal of curiosity. He had heard the 
screaming of Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay and he had listened until he couldn’t 
stand it another minute. He just had to know what it was all about. So at the same time 
Farmer Brown’s boy started for the Green Forest this other listener started toward 
where Black and Sammy were making such a racket. He walked very softly, so as not 
to make a sound. It was Buster Bear. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 12) 
STORY 728. June 10, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy and Buster Bear Meet 
If you should meet with Buster Bear 


34 Not included in book version of story. Note the comparison of Farmer Brown’s boy to 
other animals. 
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While walking through the wood, 
What would you do? 
Now tell me true. I’d run the best I could. 


That is what Farmer Brown’s boy did when he met Buster Bear, and a lot of the 
little people of the Green Forest and some from the Green Meadows saw him. You see, 
it was this way: When Farmer Brown’s boy came hurrying home from the Laughing 
Brook without any fish one day and told about the great footprints he had seen in a 
muddy place on the bank deep in the Green Forest and had said he was sure that it 
was the footprint of a Bear, he had been laughed at. Farmer Brown had laughed and 
laughed. 


“Why,” said he, “there hasn’t been a bear in the Green Forest for years and years 
and years, not since my own grandfather was a little boy, and that, you know, was a 
long, long, long time ago. If you want to find Mr. Bear you will have to go to the Great 
Woods. I don’t know who made that footprint, but it certainly couldn’t have been a 
bear. I think you must have imagined it.” 


Then he had laughed some more, all of which goes to show how easy it is to be 
mistaken and how foolish it is to laugh at things you really don’t know about. Buster 
Bear had come to live in the Green Forest, and Farmer Brown’s boy had seen his 
footprint. But Farmer Brown laughed so much and made fun of him so much that at 
least his boy began to think that he must have been mistaken after all. So when he 
heard Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay making a great fuss near the edge of the Green 
Forest he never once thought of Buster Bear as he started over to see what was going 
on. 


When Blacky and Sammy saw him coming they moved a little farther into the 
Green Forest still screaming in the most exciting way. They felt sure that Farmer 
Brown’s boy would follow them, and so they meant to lead him to where Sammy had 
seen Buster Bear that morning. Then they would find out for sure if what Little Joe 
Otter had said was true, that Farmer Brown’s boy really was afraid of Buster Bear. 


Now, all around, behind trees and stumps and under thick branches and even in 
tree tops were other little people watching with round, wide-open eyes to see what 
would happen. It was very exciting, the most exciting thing they I could remember. 
You see, they had come to believe that Farmer Brown’s boy wasn’t afraid of anything 
or anybody, and as most of them were very much afraid of him, they had hard work to 
believe that he would really be afraid of even such a great, big, strong fellow as Buster 
Bear. Everyone was so busy watching Farmer Brown’s boy that no one saw Buster 
coming from the other direction. 


You see, Buster had heard the racket Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay were 
making. He had stood it just as long as he could and then he had started to see what 
it was all about. That was because he had a lot of that same curiosity that gets Peter 
Rabbit into trouble so often. He walked very softly. Big as he is, he can walk without 
making the teeniest, weeniest sound. And that is how it happens that no one saw him 
or heard him until just as Farmer Brown’s boy stepped out from behind one side of a 
thick little hemlock tree. Buster Bear stepped out from behind the other side of that 
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same little tree, and there they were, face to face! Then everybody held their breath, 
even Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay. For just a little minute it was so still there in the 
Green Forest that not the least little sound could be heard. What was going to happen? 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 12) 
STORY 729. June 11, 1914 


The Little People of the Green Forest See a Surprising 
Thing 


Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay, looking down from the top of a tall tree, held 
their breath. Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel and his cousin, Chatterer the Red Squirrel, 
looking down from another tree, held their breath. Unc’ Billy Possum, sticking his 
head out from a hollow tree, held his breath. Bobby Coon, looking through a hole in 
a hollow stump, in which he was hiding, held his breath. Reddy Fox, lying flat down 
behind a heap of brush, held his breath. Peter Rabbit, sitting bolt upright under a thick 
hemlock branch with eyes and ears wide open, held his breath. And all the other little 
people who happened to be where they could see did the same thing. 


You see it was the most exciting moment ever was in the Green Forest. Farmer 
Brown’s boy had just stepped out from behind one side of a little hemlock tree and 
Buster Bear had just stepped out from behind the opposite side of the little hemlock 
tree and neither had known that the other was anywhere near. For a whole minute they 
stood there face to face gazing into each other’s eyes, while everybody watched and 
waited and it seemed as if the whole Green Forest was holding its breath. 


Then something happened. Yes, sir, something happened. Farmer Brown’s boy 
opened his mouth and yelled! It was such a sudden yell and such a loud yell that it 
startled Chatterer so that he nearly fell from his place in the tree, and it made Reddy 
Fox jump to his feet ready to run. And that yell was a yell of fright. There was no doubt 
about it, for with the yell Farmer Brown’s boy turned and ran for home as no one ever 
had seen him run before. He ran just as Peter Rabbit runs when he has got to reach the 
dear Old Briar Patch before Reddy Fox can catch him, which, you know, is as fast as 
he can run. Once he stumbled and fell, but he scrambled to his feet in a twinkling and 
away he went without once turning his head to see if Buster Bear was after him. There 
wasn’t any doubt that he was afraid, very much afraid. 


Everybody leaned forward to watch him. “What did I tell you? Didn’t I say that he 
was afraid of Buster Bear!” cried Little Joe Otter dancing about with excitement. 


“You were right, Little Joe! I’m sorry that I doubted it. See him go! Caw, caw, 
caw!” shrieked Blacky the Crow. 


For a minute or two everybody forgot about Buster Bear. Then there was a great 
crash which made everybody turn to look the other way. What do you think they saw? 
Why, Buster Bear was running away, too, and he was running twice as fast as Farmer 
Brown’s boy! He bumped into trees and crashed through bushes and jumped over logs 
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and in almost no time at all he was out of sight. Altogether it was the most surprising 
thing that the little people of the Green Forest ever had seen. 


Sammy Jay looked at Blacky the Crow and Blacky looked at Chatterer and 
Chatterer looked at Happy Jack and Happy Jack looked at Peter Rabbit and Peter 
looked at Unc’ Billy Possum and Unc’ Billy looked at Bobby Coon and Bobby looked 
at Johnny Chuck and Johnny looked at Reddy Fox and Reddy looked at Jimmy Skunk 
and Jimmy looked at Billy Mink and Billy looked at Little Joe Otter and for a minute 
nobody could say a word. Then Little Joe gave a funny little gasp. 


“Why, why-e-e!” said he, “I believe Buster Bear is afraid, too!” 


Unc’ Billy Possum chuckled. “Ah believe yo’ are right again, Brer Otter,” said 
he. “It cart’nly does look so. If Brer Bear isn’t scared, he must have remembered 
something impo’ tant and has gone to attend to it in a powerful hurry.” 


Then everybody began to laugh because it was so very, very funny. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 14, “A Surprising Thing Happens”) 
STORY 730. June 12, 1914 


Buster Bear is a Fallen Hero 


A fallen hero is someone to whom everyone has looked up as very brave and then 
proves to be less brave than he was supposed to be. That was the way with Buster Bear. 
When Little Joe Otter had told all the little people of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows how Farmer Brown’s boy had been afraid at the very sight of one of Buster 
Bear’s big footprints they had at once made a hero of Buster, at least some of them had. 
You see they thought that if Farmer Brown’s boy was afraid of Buster, why, of course, 
Buster couldn’t be afraid of Farmer Brown’s boy. And as this was the first time, the 
very first time, that they had ever known anyone who lives in the Green Forest to make 
Farmer Brown’s boy run away they looked on Buster Bear with a great deal of respect 
and were very proud of him. Some of them took great pains to tell him so and that they 
were glad that he had come to live in the Green Forest. 


But now they had seen Buster Bear and Farmer Brown’s boy meet face to face, 
and while it was true that Farmer Brown’s boy had run away as fast as ever he could, 
it was also true that Buster Bear had done the same thing. He had run even faster than 
Farmer Brown’s boy and had hidden in the most lonely place he could find in the very 
deepest part of the Green Forest. It was hard to believe, but it was true. And right away 
everybody lost a great deal of the respect for him which they had felt. It is always that 
way. They began to say unkind things about him. They said them among themselves, 
and some of them even said them to Buster when they met him, or said them so that he 
would hear them. 


Of course Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay, who, because they can fly, have 
nothing to fear from Buster, and who always delight in making other people 
uncomfortable, never let a chance go by to tell Buster and everybody else within 
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hearing what they thought of him. They delighted in flying about through the Green 
Forest until they had found Buster Bear and then from the safety of the tree tops 
screaming at him: 


Buster Bear is big and strong; 
His teeth are big; his claws are long; 
In spite of these he runs away 
And hides himself the livelong day! 


A dozen times a day Buster Bear would hear them screaming this. He would grind 
their teeth and glare up at them, but that was all he could do. He couldn’t get at them. 
He just had to stand it and do nothing. But when impudent little Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel shouted the same thing from a place just out of reach in a big pine tree Buster 
could stand it no longer. He gave a deep angry growl that made little shivers run over 
Chatterer and then suddenly he started up that tree after Chatterer. With a frightened 
little shriek Chatterer scampered to the top of the tree. He hadn’t known that Buster 
could climb. But Buster is a splendid climber, especially when the tree is big and stout 
as this one was, and now he went up after Chatterer, growling angrily. 


How Chatterer did wish that he had kept his tongue still! He ran to the very top of 
the tree, so frightened that his teeth chattered, and when he looked down and saw those 
great teeth coming nearer and nearer, he nearly tumbled down with terror. The worst of 
it was there wasn’t another tree near enough for him to jump to. He was in trouble this 
time, was Chatterer, sure enough! And there was no one to help him. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 15) 
STORY 731. June 13, 1914 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel Jumps for His Life 


It isn’t very often that Chatterer the Red Squirrel knows fear. That is one reason 
that he is so often impudent and saucy. But once in a while a great fear takes, 
possession of him, as when he knows that Shadow the Weasel is looking for him. You 
see he knows that Shadow can go wherever he can go. There are very few of the little 
people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows who do not know fear at some time 
or other, but it comes to Chatterer as seldom as to any one because he is very sure of 
himself and his ability to hide or run away from danger. 


But now as he clung to a little branch near the top of a tall pine tree in the Green 
Forest and looked down at the big sharp teeth of Buster Bear drawing nearer and 
nearer, and listened to the deep, angry growls that made his hair stand on end, Chatterer 
was too frightened to think. If only he had kept his tongue still instead of saying hateful 
things to Buster Bear! If only he had known that Buster could climb a tree! If only he 
had had chosen a tree near enough to other trees for him to jump across! But he had 
said hateful things, he had chosen to sit in a tree which stood quite by itself, and Buster 
Bear could climb. Chatterer was in the worst kind of trouble, and there was no one to 
blame but himself. That is usually the case with those who get into trouble. 
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Nearer and nearer came Buster Bear, and deeper and angrier sounded his voice. 
Chatterer gave a little frightened gasp and looked this way and looked that way. What 
should he do? What could he do? The ground seemed a terrible distance below. If only 
he had wings like Sammy Jay! But he hadn’t. 


“Gr-r-r-r!” growled Buster Bear. “Ill teach you manners! I’ll teach you to treat 
your betters with respect! I’ll swallow you whole, that’s what I'll do. Gr-r-r-r.” 


“O” cried Chatterer. 


“Gr-r-r-r! PIl eat you all up to the last hair on your tail!” growled Buster, 
scrambling a little nearer. 


“O! O!” cried Chatterer and ran out to the very tip of the little branch to which he 
had been clinging. Now if Chatterer had only known it Buster Bear couldn’t reach him 
way up there because the tree was too small at the top for such a big fellow as Buster. 
But Chatterer didn’t think of that. He gave one more frightened look down at those big 
teeth, then he shut his eyes and jumped—jumped straight out for the far away ground! 


It was a long, long, long way down to the ground and it certainly looked as if such 
a little fellow as Chatterer must be killed by such a jump. But Chatterer had learned 
from Old Mother Nature that she had given him certain things to help him at just such 
times and one of them is the power to spread himself very flat. He did it now. He spread 
his arms and legs out just as far as he could and that kept him from falling as fast and 
as hard as he otherwise would have, because being spread out so flat that way the air 
held him up a little. And then there was his tail, that funny little tail he is so fond of 
jerking when he scolds. This helped him too. It helped him keep his balance and keep 
from turning over and over. 


Down, down, down he sailed and landed on his feet. Of course he hit the ground 
pretty hard and for just a second he quite lost his breath. But it was only for a second 
and then he was scurrying off as fast as a frightened squirrel could. Buster Bear 
watched him and grinned. 


“T didn’t catch him that time,” he growled, “but I guess I gave him a good fright 
and taught him a lesson.” 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 16) 
STORY 732. June 15, 1914 


Danny Meadow Mouse Has a Secret 


It’s funny to have a secret, 

So be that it is good, 

And have your friends all try to guess 
And vainly wish they could. 


Bad secrets are like the little worm inside the rosebud—they gnaw and gnaw until 
they ruin the heart. But good secrets are little springs of happiness that make every day 
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a little brighter and more joyful because the heart is treasuring something good and 
pleasant. Ask Danny Meadow Mouse. He knows. He has had a good many nice secrets. 
In fact, Danny has to keep a great many things secret. You see, he is such a very little 
fellow, and all about him are so many who are bigger and stronger than he is, some 
who, like Old Man Coyote and Reddy and Granny Fox and Whitetail the Hawk and 
Hooty the Owl, would like nothing better than to catch him and gobble him up, and 
others who, like some of his own relatives, would steal all his supplies if they found 
them, that almost everything he does has to be secret. 


But Danny doesn’t mind. O, my no! Danny doesn’t mind at all. It is rather exciting 
to have secrets of that kind all your very own and see other people trying and trying 
to find them out and not being able to. So Danny cuts secret little paths through the 
meadow grass, so that when danger is near he can quickly slip to safety. And he finds 
secret hiding places for the seeds he stores away for hard times. And he has secret 
playgrounds, where he feels almost perfectly safe. In fact, almost everything he does, 
Danny keeps secret. He even keeps his troubles secret, which is a very good plan. 
But one thing he doesn’t keep secret, and that is his happiness. When Danny is happy 
he doesn’t care who knows it. And that, of course, is the way to do, for happiness is 
catching. 


Just now, Danny Meadow Mouse was particularly happy. The Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind, who play with Danny every day through the Spring and 
Summer, were the first to find it out. They found him one morning trying to sing. How 
they did laugh at him and tease him. But Danny didn’t mind. He laughed, too, and tried 
harder than ever to sing. Now, the voice of Danny Meadow Mouse was never meant for 
singing. It is just a funny little squeak. But this didn’t prevent Danny from trying. And 
somehow there was something in that funny little squeak very good and very pleasant 
to hear. The Merry Little Breezes knew what it was—it was just pure happiness. 


“What is it, Danny? What makes you feel so happy. Do tell us!” they cried, 
crowding around him and pulling his whiskers and rumpling up his fur. 


Danny just smiled and tried harder than ever to sing. This made them laugh all the 
more, and finally Danny stopped trying to sing and laughed, too. 


“It’s a secret,” said he. 
“Do tell us what it is! We love secrets,” teased the Merry Little Breezes. 


Danny shook his head. “If I should you would just laugh at me all the more,” said 
he. 


“Please tell us! Please do, Danny!” begged the Merry Little Breezes. 


But Danny shook his head harder than ever, while his eyes twinkled. “If I should 
it wouldn’t be a secret any more, and it’s the best secret I ever had,” said he, and began 
once more to try to sing. 


And though they teased and teased, the Merry Little Breezes couldn’t find out what 
the secret was that made Danny Meadow Mouse so happy that he tried to sing when he 
has such a funny, squeaky voice. 
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STORY 733. June 16, 1914 


Why Danny Meadow Mouse Tried to Sing 


When happiness is in the heart 

It simply must get out. 

That’s why the little birds must sing 
And boys and girls must shout. 


Of course, that is why Danny Meadow Mouse, who has such a funny, squeaky 
little voice, tried to sing. Yes, sir, that is just why. Of course, it was very ridiculous 
for Danny to even think he could sing, very ridiculous, indeed. It is no wonder that 
the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind, who are among his best loved 
playmates, laughed at him. But Danny didn’t mind. He just laughed, too, and kept on 
trying. You see, his heart was full of happiness and it just had to get out. Of course, the 
Merry Little Breezes knew this, but they didn’t know what had put so much happiness 
in Danny’s heart, and though they teased and teased him to tell them he wouldn’t. It 
was a secret, the very best secret he ever had had, and he had had a great many. 


So when they found that he wouldn’t tell them the Merry Little Breezes tried to 
find out for themselves. They pretended to go away, but instead they hid in the hearts 
of the flowers and kept perfectly still, hoping that Danny would do something or say 
something that would give his secret away. Of course this wasn’t a nice thing for the 
Merry Little Breezes to do, but they didn’t think of this, for, you know, they are very 
thoughtless and sometimes quite heedless. So they waited and watched and listened, 
but all in vain. Danny just sat in the warm sunshine and stroked his funny little 
whiskers, and tried to sing, and this is the song he tried to sing: 


Squeaky, weaky, tweaky, dee! 
I’m as happy as can be! 


Danny sang it over and over and over again. It was just as foolish-sounding as his 
funny, squeaky, little voice. After a little the Merry Little Breezes gave up, for they 
haven’t a great deal of patience and they cannot keep still very long. They came out 
of their hiding places, pulled Danny’s whiskers, rumpled up his hair, and then raced 
away across the Green Meadows to the dear Old Briar Patch to see what Peter Rabbit 
was doing. Danny chuckled as he watched them go. When he was quite sure that every 
one of them had gone and that no one else was watching him, he started to run along a 
certain particular, little path, and as he ran, he tried to hop and skip, which was as funny 
to see as his effort to sing was to hear. 


The truth is Danny was going to see someone. He was going to make a call. Only 
a few days before he had found just by accident that there was a very beautiful Miss 
Meadow Mouse living in another part of the Green Meadows. At least she was very 
beautiful to Danny. She was quite the most beautiful person he had ever seen and her 
name was Nanny. 


Now you have guessed why Danny Meadow Mouse was so happy and what his 
secret was. Danny Meadow Mouse was in love! Yes, sir, Danny was in love! There was 
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no doubt about it. That was why he tried to sing and to hop and skip. 


STORY 734. June 17, 1914 


Nanny Meadow Mouse Has Callers 


My love must be a hero bold, 

With heart both stout and true, 

And by his might must prove his right 
For my regard to sue. 


Little Miss Nanny Meadow Mouse wasn’t in love—yet. But she was quite ready 
to fall in love if only a real hero would come along and make love to her and just prove 
to her that he really was a hero. She never said so aloud, but right down in her own 
heart she felt sure that there never had been a prettier Meadow Mouse on the Green 
Meadows than her small, gray-coated self. She spent a great deal of time brushing her 
hair and washing herself and seeing to it that not so much as a single hair was out of 
place on her fur coat. And as she brushed and combed and washed and smoothed out 
her coat, she would repeat over and over that little verse. Somehow she felt sure that 
sooner or later her hero would appear. She wondered how she would know him and 
what he would look like. When she curled herself up for a nap, she dreamed about him. 


Now, little Miss Nanny lived all alone and she couldn’t spend all her time making 
herself look beautiful and dreaming. O, dear, no! She had to eat, just as everybody 
does, and, what is more, she had to get her own food. In fact, she had to spend so much 
time hunting for enough to keep her stomach full that she didn’t have half as much time 
for dreaming as she wished for. And always when she was off hunting for seeds or a fat 
cricket or a nimble grasshopper, she was afraid that her hero might come along and she 
would miss him. 


On this particular morning she had a feeling that something was going to happen. 
She didn’t know what it was going to be, only she just felt that something was going to 
happen. She didn’t eat as much breakfast as usual, but hurried home and at once began 
to wash and brush and make herself look as fine as possible. Right in the midst of it 
she heard footsteps coming along her private little path. She peeped out through the 
grass that overhung her doorway and there she saw a very fat, very important looking 
Meadow Mouse, and he was coming was coming straight toward her doorstep as if he 
felt very sure of himself and of things in general. 


“He’s very handsome, though he does look a little old and a little gray,” murmured 
little Miss Nanny, “and I do believe he is coming to call on me.” 


Her heart fluttered with excitement, and she did wish that there was a little pool 
of water handy so that she could look at herself in it and be sure that she was looking 
her very best. The fat, important, self-satisfied Meadow Mouse had almost reached 
her doorstep, and Nanny was feeling very shy and timid and was wondering what 
she should say to him, when her quick little ears caught the sound of other footsteps 
approaching from the other direction. Once more peeping out through the sheltering 
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grass, she saw another caller approaching. He was younger and slimmer and trimmer 
looking than the first, and he seemed very uncertain and bashful. He would come a few 
steps and then hesitate, as if he was almost of a mind to go back. Then he would come 
on a few steps more. It was Danny Meadow Mouse. 


“He’s very handsome,” murmured little Miss Nanny, and her timid little heart 
fluttered more than ever with excitement. She never had had a caller before, and 
now here were two callers at the same time. She wondered what she should say to 
them and if they would be pleasant to each other, and then all of a sudden, she had 
a foolish feeling that she wanted to run away. She had almost made up her mind to, 
when she heard the sharp, angry voice of the fat, important looking visitor. He had just 
discovered Danny Meadow Mouse and he was telling him to clear out, that he had no 
business there. Little Miss Nanny decided not to run away just yet. She wanted to see 
what would happen next. 


STORY 735. June 18, 1914 


Danny Meadow Mouse Proves His Heart is Stout and 
True 


When little Nanny Meadow Mouse timidly peeped out through the grasses that 
hung over her doorway and saw two callers approaching, a fat, gray, important-looking 
Meadow Mouse coming from one direction, and young, trim Danny Meadow Mouse 
coming from the other way, her little heart was all a-flutter with excitement. She hadn’t 
met either, but she knew that they were coming to call on her, and right away she began 
to wonder which one she would like best and if she could really love either of them. 
The fat, gray Mouse looked as if he had all the good things of life and as if the world 
had used him well, indeed. To be sure he was a little old and a little stout, but if she 
should marry him—Nanny’s heart gave a funny little jump at the very thought—he 
would surely give her a good home with plenty to eat. 


Danny—she didn’t know his name was Danny then—was not as important 
looking. He was not so fat, and he didn’t look as if he had had so many of the good 
things of this world, but he was young and very handsome. He seemed very, very 
bashful as he came forward a few steps, then stopped, came on again and stopped once 
more. He didn’t seem so sure of himself as did the important-looking visitor. Nanny 
wished that he didn’t seem so bashful and that he looked as well-to-do as the other. 
Then there would be no doubt as to which one she would love. 


It was right at the very minutes that she was thinking this that the fat, important- 
looking visitor discovered Danny and in a sharp, angry, squeaky voice ordered him 
away. Nanny was just on the point of running away and hiding herself, but when she 
heard that she just had to stop and see what would happen. Would Danny run? If he 
did that would settle the matter. She could never, never love a coward. Hadn’t she been 
saying over and over to herself that very morning that her love must have a heart both 
stout and true? 
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Danny didn’t run. O, my, no! When he heard that sharp, angry voice ordering him 
to go away he replied just as sharply and just as angrily. He wasn’t bashful any more. 
He didn’t hesitate. He just came right on, snapping his teeth and saying ugly things and 
daring that important-looking Mouse to fight. Nanny held her breath as she watched. 
She didn’t want either of them to be hurt, but wasn’t it wonderful and perfectly 
splendid that they should be willing to fight for her! She felt as if she must be a very 
important person. 


The fat visitor didn’t go back a single step. He just waited for Danny to come 
and all the time he worked himself into a terrible rage. All of a sudden Danny darted 
forward and there they were fighting on her very doorstep! They kicked and scratched 
and bit, for that is the only way in which a Meadow Mouse can fight, and they rolled 
over and over down Nanny’s private little path. And how they did squeal and squeal! 
Sometimes Danny was on top and sometimes the other was on top. She didn’t know 
which she wanted to win, and so she just held her breath and watched. 


Now it is hard work to fight if you are fat, and it wasn’t long before Danny was 
on top most of the time. How splendid he was! Anyway, that is what little Miss Nanny 
thought. After a little the fat visitor seemed to think of nothing but getting away, and 
at the very first chance he started down the private little path as fast as he could go. He 
didn’t look important at all now. His sleek coat was torn and all rumpled up. He was 
covered with dirt and his face was scratched. And as he ran he squeaked with fear and 
pain. Danny ran after him nipping at his heels and tail and warning him never, never to 
show himself there again. 


“His heart is stout and true,” murmured little Miss Nanny, meaning Danny of 
course, as she watched them disappear down the private little path. 


STORY 736. June 19, 1914 
A Bashful Hero Calls 


A funny thing it is to see 
How those who bravely fight 
So bashful and so timid grow 
Within a lady’s sight. 


There was Danny Meadow Mouse. He hadn’t been the least bit afraid when he 
had met the fat, important looking stranger in front of the house of little Miss Nanny 
Meadow Mouse. No, indeed, he hadn’t known what fear was. He had fought the 
stranger until the latter had cried for mercy, and at last had run away. Danny had chased 
him, nipping at his heels and tail, until he was sure that the stranger never, never would 
dare come back. Then Danny had brushed the dirt from his coat, washed his face and 
hands, and had started back for the house of little Miss Nanny to make the call he had 
intended to make before he met the stranger. 


He felt very good, very good indeed, did Danny. He had won a great fight, and he 
felt sure that little Miss Nanny had seen him win it. He was glad of it. She would think 
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him a real hero. At least he hoped she would. He felt as if he could fight any one in 
all the Great World just to win a smile from little Miss Nanny. He even strutted as he 
started back up the private little path to Miss Nanny’s house. But as he came in sight 
of her house a funny thing happened. Yes, sir, a funny thing happened. He stopped 
strutting. Quite suddenly all that feeling of boldness and bravery left him. He couldn’t 
be sure, but he had a feeling that two soft little eyes were watching him from behind 
the long grass that hung over Miss Nanny’s doorway, and the very thought gave him a 
funny, all-gone feeling inside. He stopped and pretended to be looking for something. 
Then he went a few steps, only to stop again and pretend to be very busy brushing 

his coat. The fact is, Danny Meadow Mouse wanted to go on more than he ever had 
wanted anything in all his life before, and at the same time he wanted to run away. 


Supposing, just supposing, little Miss Nanny should refuse to see him! The very 
thought quite upset him. Or supposing she should be angry because he had chased 
away that fat, important looking stranger! What should he do then? When he had 
started out that morning Danny had been the happiest Meadow Mouse in the world, 
because—why, because he was in love, you know. He was just as much in love now, 
perhaps a little more so, but he wasn’t happy, all because he had suddenly grown so 
bashful. He had thought himself very handsome, but now quite unexpectedly he found 
himself thinking that he wasn’t handsome at all. His coat had been torn in the great 
fight and he stopped to try to cover up the rents. So little by little he drew near to the 
house of Miss Nanny Meadow Mouse. 


All the time little Miss Nanny had been watching him. Danny would have felt 
a lot better if he could have known just what she was thinking. “How splendid and 
brave he is, and how handsome!” thought Miss Nanny. “He must be the hero I have 
always known would come for me some time. O, dear, I wonder if I look all right! Why 
doesn’t he hurry? I—I—isn’t he a dear?” By this time Danny had almost reached her 
doorstep. Quite suddenly little Miss Nanny became very shy, quite as shy and bashful 
as Danny. What do you think she did? Why, she slipped out the back door and ran away 
and hid. Yes, sir, this is just what she did. Was there ever anything so funny? There was 
Danny, brave of heart and bold in a fight, so timid at the thought of her soft eyes that he 
was afraid to knock at her door, and there was little Miss Nanny, sure that he was the 
hero she had waited for, yet running away and hiding. 


STORY 737. June 20, 1914 


Danny Meadow Mouse Hunts for Little Miss Nanny 


Danny Meadow Mouse never before in all his life had felt so bashful as when at 
last, he stood on the doorstep of the house of little Miss Nanny Meadow Mouse. He 
hoped she would be glad to see him, and he was afraid she wouldn’t. He just knew 
that he wouldn’t be able to think of a thing to say. The truth is Danny was in love. He 
had been in love ever since he first saw little Miss Nanny a day or two before. But she 
might not fall in love with him. It was a dreadful thought because he felt that he could 
never be happy again if she didn’t. Perhaps there was someone else she cared for. The 
very idea made Danny grind his teeth and long to fight again as he had just been fighting. 
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Illustrations. June 15 to June 20, 1914. 


Manas om Cay 


732. Danny Meadow Mouse 
Has a Secret 

When Danny is happy he doesn’t 
care who knows it.. 


735. Danny Meadow Mouse 
Proves His Heart is Stout and 
True 

They rolled over and over down 
Nanny’s private little path. 
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733. Why Danny Meadow 
Mouse Tried to Sing 

It was a secret, the very best 
secret he had ever had. 


nenasce Taey 


736. A Bashful Hero Calls 
Danny had chased him until he 
was sure that the stranger never, 
never would come back. 


734. Nanny Meadow Mouse 
Has Callers 

“He’s very handsome, though 
he does look a bit old and a little 
gray,” murmured Little Miss 
Nanny. 


manner Cane 


737. Danny Meadow Mouse 
Hunts for Little Miss Nanny 
Just when he was quite tired out 
he saw Little Miss Nanny sitting 
with her back to him. 


How still it was inside! Danny fidgeted about uneasily. Then he peeped inside, 
which is a perfectly proper thing to do in Meadow Mouse society. The house was 
empty! Little Miss Nanny wasn’t there at all! Danny walked right in and looked 
everywhere. It was queer, very queer, for he had been quite certain that he had seen 
her peeping out at him as he started up her private little path. Could she be hiding from 
him? Or could it be that while he had been so long in coming someone else had stolen 
her away? Instantly he grew bold. The thought that he might have lost her through his 
own bashfulness made him doubly anxious to find her. 


Danny looked out of the back door. As she hadn’t come out of the front way she 
must have gone out this way. Of course! There was just a little faint Mouse scent. It 
tickled Danny’s nose. He knew it was the scent of little Miss Nanny. He followed it 
eagerly, for that is the way of little meadow people. It led him straight to a big grassy 
tussock. The long grass hung way over all round. Danny peeped under. It seemed to 
him that he saw just the tip of a fascinating little tail disappear on the other side of 
the tussock. Danny started after it eagerly and as fast as he could run. Sometimes he 
thought he heard little footsteps ahead of him. Round and round that grassy tussock 
he ran, but though he could run pretty fast for a Meadow Mouse, he didn’t even catch 
another glimpse of that fascinating tail. It was quite plain to see that little Miss Nanny 
could run quite as fast as he could. 


Then he had a bright idea. Anyway, it seemed like a bright idea to him. He would 
run the other way and then he would be sure to meet her. So Danny turned around and 
started round the grassy tussock just the opposite way from which he had been going, 
and his heart beat very fast with excitement, for now surely he must catch little Miss 
Nanny. But he didn’t! No, sir, he didn’t! He went clear around that grassy tussock 
without seeing a sign of little Miss Nanny. He was so disappointed and vexed that he 
could have cried but for the fact that he had out-grown his crybaby ways. It was very 
plain to be seen that little Miss Nanny was quite as clever and smart as he, and the 
more he realized this the more he knew he must have her. 


This time he walked around very slowly, sniffing and sniffing. Ha! There was a 
faint scent and it led off down a private little path. Danny began to run once more. 
This time it led to an old brush pile, and under this were little galleries in all directions. 
Danny heard a faint rustle in one of them and off he started in that direction. Then 
began such a game of hide-and-seek as he never had played in all his life. Dozens 
of times he was sure that at least he had caught up with little Miss Nanny, only to be 
disappointed. He began to almost hate that brush pile. And then, just when he was 
quite tired out and almost discouraged, he saw little Miss Nanny sitting with her back 
to him and looking out under the old brush pile quite as if she didn’t know that he was 
anywhere about. 


STORY 738. June 22, 1914 


Danny Meadow Mouse Has to Prove His Love 


“Good morning,” said Danny Meadow Mouse, when he suddenly found little Miss 
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Nanny Meadow Mouse sitting with her back to him, quite as if she hadn’t the least idea 
that he was anywhere about. Miss Nanny pretended not to hear. “ 


“Good morning,” said Danny a little louder than before. Little Miss Nanny turned 
her head and pretended to be very, very much surprised. 


“Good morning,” said she in a very low voice, and appearing very shy. Danny 
thought it was the sweetest voice he ever had heard. 


“I—I’ve come to make a call,” said Danny, because he couldn’t think of anything 
else to say. 


“O!” said little Miss Nanny, and then both laughed because it was all very funny 
and foolish sounding. 


“Do you always chase people until they lose their breath and are too tired to run 
another step when you make calls?” asked Miss Nanny. 


“Do you always hide when you see callers coming?” asked Danny. 


Then they both laughed again, and in two minutes they were talking as if they had 
known each other always. And every minute Danny Meadow Mouse was falling more 
and more in love. It seemed to him that he just couldn’t live without little Miss Nanny. 
He wanted to take her right home with him. He told her so. He told her that she was the 
most beautiful Meadow Mouse in the world, and a lot more foolish things which were 
very pleasant to hear. 


“Tf you will come home with me and be Mrs. Danny, I'll fight for you and work for 
you, and you won’t ever have anything to worry about,” declared Danny. 


Little Miss Nanny looked very thoughtful. “I know you can fight,” said she, 
“because I saw you whip that important looking stranger whom you met on my 
doorstep. It was a splendid fight, and, do you know, all the time I hoped you would win. 
It was perfectly splendid!” 


“Pooh, that was nothing!” said Danny. “That fellow couldn’t fight.” 
“Would you always fight like that for me?” asked Nanny shyly. 


“Just try me and see!” replied Danny eagerly. “I would fight twice as hard for you 
any time.” 


But little Miss Nanny hadn’t lived by herself and had to earn her own living for 
nothing. She was very practical, was Miss Nanny. “Whoever I marry will have to prove 
his love first,” said she with a very grand air. 


Danny looked puzzled. “Didn’t I prove it by fighting that stranger?” he asked. 


That was only part of the proof. Most people will fight for what they very much 
want. How do I know that you are as good a worker as you are a fighter? How do I 
know that you will keep the storehouse always filled so that I will have enough to eat 
and not have to work for a living?” Little Miss Nanny said this quite as if she had given 
the matter a great deal of thought and had fully made up her mind that whoever won 
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her love would first have to prove that he could and would take the very best care of 
her. 


“You might try me and see. Please do!” begged Danny. 
“Tm very hungry right this minute,” declared little Miss Nanny. 


Away raced Danny as fast as ever he could make his legs go, after she had 
promised to wait right where she was until he should come back. He would show 
her what a good provider he could be. So he raced this way and that way hunting for 
something especially fine. If he had been at home he would have known just where to 
go, but this was a part of the Green Meadows with which he was not much acquainted, 
and he really didn’t know where to go. But he was bound he would find something, 
and sure enough he did. He ran right into a fat June bug, and with this he was so back. 
Little Miss Nancy’s eyes sparkled as she saw it. Danny knew by the look in them that 
he had once more won her approval. 


STORY 739. June 23, 1914 


Danny Meadow Mouse Saves Little Miss Nanny 


To do a brave deed for yourself 

Is much to be commended; 

But when you’re brave for someone else, 
Why then the deed is splendid. 


Danny and little Miss Nanny Meadow Mouse were having just the best time ever. 
You see, they really were very much in love with each other. Danny thought little Miss 
Nanny the most beautiful Meadow Mouse in all the Great World, and little Miss Nanny 
was sure that Danny was the bravest and handsomest Meadow Mouse in all the Great 
World. Hadn’t she seen him fight a splendid battle just for her? And hadn’t he brought 
her the very nicest things to eat? What more could she ask of any one? And so they had 
a perfectly happy time together in the warm sunshine on the Green Meadows, and quite 
forgot everything and everybody but themselves. 


Now, it never does to forget. No, sir, it never does to forget. Forgetting is what 
brings most of the trouble to the little people of the Green Meadows and the Green 
Forest. No matter how busy or how happy they are or how peaceful everything seems, 
they must never, never forget to watch out for danger. But most of them are very much 
like little boys and girls and some older people—they do forget, particularly when 
they are having a good time. Old Mr. Trouble always seems to be looking especially 
for those who are having a good time, probably because he knows that that is the time 
when they are most likely to have forgotten, and so are not watching out. 


That is the way it was with Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse. It was so very 
beautiful and they were so happy and having such a good time that it didn’t seem 
possible that danger could be anywhere near. But it was. Something had put it into 
the head of a certain gentleman in red to go over to that part of the Green Meadows 
where little Miss Nanny made her home. It was Reddy Fox. He had no particular 
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business over there. He was just out for a walk. But Reddy Fox never goes out for a 
walk without keeping ears and eyes and nose wide open for anything which may prove 
interesting or important. This time it was his nose, that wonderful little black nose, that 
warned him that there was something worth looking into here. 


“H-m-m,” said Reddy to himself, “I small Meadow Mouse, and it reminds me that 
Iam hungry. A fat Meadow Mouse is just what I need. I must look into this.” 


Right away Reddy began to follow that little black nose, and it led him along one 
of the private little paths of little Miss Nanny. He stepped very softly, and every few 
steps he stood up a little on his hind legs to look ahead over the tops of the grasses to 
see if he could see any of them moving where a careless Meadow Mouse was running. 
And every few steps he stopped and listened for the sound of scurrying little feet. So, 
little by little, following that wonderful little black nose of his, he drew nearer to the 
place where Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse were having a good time and were so 
forgetful. At last as he raised himself to look he saw little Miss Nanny run under a little 
bunch of overhanging grass. Reddy smiled, and it was a cruel, hungry smile. Then he 
stole forward a few steps and settled himself to spring swiftly into the middle of that 
little bunch of overhanging grass. 


It was just that very instant that Danny Meadow Mouse happened to see Reddy 
Fox. He knew just what was going to happen, and it made his little heart almost stop 
beating. Then what do you think he did? It was just the bravest thing! He ran right 
across in front of Reddy and squeaked a sharp warning to little Miss Nanny. Did you 
ever know of a braver act than that? 


STORY 740. June 24, 1914 
Reddy Fox Almost Gets a Dinner 


You’ve often heard the saying old about the famous slip 

That unexpectedly occurs between the cup and lip; 

“Twas even thus with Reddy Fox when most he would be fed; 
On Meadow Mouse he thought to dine, but hungry went instead. 


When Danny Meadow Mouse darted right in front of Reddy Fox to save little Miss 
Nanny Meadow Mouse, on whom Reddy was just about to spring, he did one of the 
bravest deeds that anyone could do. Reddy was so surprised that for just a teeny, weeny 
minute he didn’t know just what to do, and in that teeny, weeny minute little Miss 
Nanny ran out from under that bunch of grass where she had been sitting, and where 
Reddy had known that she was sitting, and away to a place of safety. Then Reddy 
sprang. He sprang straight at body Danny Meadow Mouse, just as Danny had expected 
he would, and because he was so excited and surprised, he missed Danny, which was 
also as Danny had expected. 


Danny dodged and ran along the little path that led through the thickest grass, and 
then began one of the most exciting races of all the exciting races Danny had ever run. 
The grass was so thick that Reddy couldn’t see him, but he could see the grass move as 
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Danny ran, and so he kept jumping just ahead of the place where the grass was moving. 
Time and time again he almost landed on poor, frightened Danny. Once his toenails 
actually tore Danny’s trousers and made Danny squeal with pain and fright, but he 
wriggled free and ran harder than ever. 


Now, Danny had had a great deal of experience in his short life, and he knew the 
ways of Reddy Fox quite as well as Reddy knew his ways. He knew that it was his wits 
against Reddy’s wits. He knew, too, that if he just ran Reddy would soon catch him, 
for, of course, a great big fellow like Reddy can run a great deal faster than a little bit 
of a fellow like Danny. So he knew that if he would escape he must fool Reddy Fox. So 
once as Reddy sprang Danny stopped short, and, of course, Reddy sprang completely 
over him. Then Danny darted back the way he had just come. For a minute Reddy was 
fooled. Then he heard the rustle of Danny’s scurrying feet behind him, and knew what 
had happened. Instantly he whirled about and was after Danny once more. Now, if 
Danny had been near his own home, he would have had plenty of safe hiding places, 
but over here at the home of little Miss Nanny he didn’t know where the hiding places 
were and he felt quite helpless. He was getting quite out of breath and he felt lame and 
very sore where Reddy’s claws had hurt him. But his courage was good and he was 
bound that he wouldn’t give up. He had been in tight places before, and he was sure 
that somehow he would get out of his present trouble if he only kept his wits about him 
and tried his very hardest. He dodged into a little side path just because it was handy, 
and then he remembered that this little path led straight to the old brush pile, under 
which little Miss Nanny had so many galleries, and where he had tried so hard to find 
her. If he could reach that he would be safe. 


Danny drew a long breath and ran harder than ever. He didn’t stop to look behind 
him. He didn’t need to. His ears told him all that he needed to know. Reddy Fox had 
discovered which path he had taken and was right after him. There was the old brush 
pile just ahead! Could he get there in time? How tired his legs were. It seemed as if 
he couldn’t run another step. He gritted his teeth and just made himself run faster than 
ever. 


Plump! Down came the paws of Reddy Fox, and one of them landed on Danny’s 
funny, little stubby tail. He squeaked with fright and pain. The skin of his tail slipped 
off, and with s last frantic jump Danny was under the old brush pile. Reddy Fox had 
almost caught a dinner, but not quite. 


STORY 741. June 25, 1914 


Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse Make Plans 


When Reddy Fox had grown tired of prowling and sniffing around the old brush 
pile, under which Danny Meadow Mouse had managed to run just in time to escape 
furnishing Reddy with a dinner, and had gone away, Danny came out to look for little 
Miss Nanny Meadow Mouse. He met her hurrying up the little path that led to the old 
brush pile and Danny felt that just to see the look of gladness in her eyes when she saw 
him was worth all he had been through, even the skinned tail, the torn trousers and all 
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his smarting wounds. 


“Oh, Danny, he didn’t catch you! I’m so glad! so glad!” cried little Miss Nanny 
happily. 


“Of course he didn’t. It will take someone a whole lot smarter than Reddy Fox to 
catch me,” boasted Danny. 


“How brave you are! You are the bravest Meadow Mouse in all the Great World,” 
said little Miss Nanny with a happy sigh. 


“Pooh! That was nothing,” replied Danny, trying very hard to look as if he really 
thought it was nothing when all the time, he was very proud of what he had done, as he 
really had a right to be. 


It was just then that little Miss Nanny discovered for the first time his torn trousers 
and skinned tail. “Oh, Danny, she cried, and her voice was filled with pity, “you are 
hurt!” 


“Tt’s nothing much,” mumbled Danny, trying to hide his skinned tail. You know 
that little short, stubby tail has always been a matter of mortification to Danny. All his 
life he has wished for a long, handsome tail like that of his cousin, Whitefoot the Wood 
Mouse. And now the little tail he did have was a sad-looking affair, with half the skin 
gone where the claws of Reddy Fox had torn it when he had so nearly caught Danny. 
But little Miss Nanny was all pity. She made Danny lie down while she washed and 
dressed his wounds, and very careful and tender was little Miss Nanny as she worked 
over the poor skinned little tail. Danny thought that just to have her fussing over him 
was worth all that he had been through. 


When he had been made as comfortable as possible they sat down side by side, to 
plan what they should do and where they should make their new home, for they knew 
now that they could never be happy again without each other. 


“Tt is very nice here,” said little Miss Nanny, who somehow couldn’t bear to think 
of leaving her old home. 


“But it isn’t safe anymore,” said Danny in a very decided way. “Reddy Fox will 
come hunting here every day now that he has found us here. I think it will be safer over 
where I live, because I have ever so many hiding places there.” 


“But Reddy Fox will hunt there just as he always has,” protested Nanny. “I don’t 
see as it would be a bit safer there than here.” 


Danny looked thoughtful. “That is very true,” said he. “I tell you what, let’s look 
for a new place to live, a place where no Meadow Mouse has lived before, and where 
Reddy will not think to look.” 


“The very thing!” cried Nanny, clapping her hands happily. ““We’ll go home 
hunting just as soon as you feel able.” 


“T feel able right this very minute,” declared Danny, hopping to his feet. “Let’s 
start right away.” 
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STORY 742. June 26, 1914 


Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse Go Home Hunting 


No place in all the wide, wide world 
Can ever be like home. 

And if you make it all yourself 

You ne’er will want to roam. 


Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse were home hunting. This, you know, isn’t quite 
the same as house hunting. People who go hunting for a house in which to live look for 
houses which someone else has built. When they find one usually, they have to build it 
over. Anyway, there are sure to be some things about it which they would have different 
if they could. But when they go home hunting, they just hunt and hunt until they find 
just the place where they want to live and then they build a house to suit themselves. 
Anyway that is the way Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse planned to do. 


It was great fun, this hunting for a new home. To be sure each had a home, Danny 
in one place and Nanny in another, but Danny didn’t think Nanny’s home safe anymore 
now that Reddy Fox had been prowling around it, and for the same reason he didn’t 
think his own home was quite safe. It might be safe enough for him, for it always had 
been, but it wasn’t safe enough for Nanny. That is what comes of loving a very great 
deal. Danny loved Nanny so much that what he felt was good enough and safe enough 
for him he was sure wasn’t good enough and safe enough for her. So they decided that 
they would make a new home and this would be the very best home of all because they 
would build it together and live there together. 


“We might go live in the Old Briar Patch where Peter Rabbit lives,” said Danny 
thoughtfully, “only I don’t want Peter to know anything about our new home. It’s to be 
our very own secret, and if Peter knew about it it wouldn’t be a secret at all.” 


“Then let’s not go near the Old Briar Patch,” said Nanny in such a decided way 
that Danny knew that that was settled. 


“Where shall we go?” asked Danny. 


“O, anywhere,” replied Nanny, “so long as it isn’t where Reddy Fox is likely to 
look for us.” 


“T know of a splendid place, only it is a long way from here, said Danny, looking at 
Nanny a little bit doubtfully. 


Nanny smiled. “I don’t care how far it is,” she retorted. “Let’s go look at it and see 
if it really is so splendid.” 


So off they started across the Green Meadows, side by side when they could and 
with Danny in the lead when the path was too narrow for more than one. And all the 
time Danny kept the sharpest watch for danger, not forgetting to look up in the sky 
for Whitetail the Hawk. But he saw no one and he thought no one saw them. That was 
because he didn’t notice a little speck way up in the blue, blue sky. That speck was OI’ 
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Mistah Buzzard sailing round and round and watching all that was going on below. 
He grinned as he saw the two little people hurrying along together and right away he 
guessed what it meant. 


“Ah reckons Danny Meadow Mouse is going to set up housekeeping,” said Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard, and grinned more than ever. “But Ah reckon Ah wont say anything 
about it,” he said, for Ol’ Mistah Buzzard is one of Danny’s friends and knows how to 
keep a secret. 


So Nanny and Danny traveled on and on until at last they came to a pile of old 
corn stalks on the very edge of Farmer Brown’s corn field. 


“Now,” cried Danny, “what do you think of this for a place to build a home?” 


Nanny ran around and under and all over the pile of old corn stalks. “It’s perfectly 
splendid!” she said at last with a happy sigh. 


STORY 743. June 27, 1914 
The House That Danny and Nanny Built 


This is the house that Danny built and Nanny built together; 
This is the house of happiness no matter what the weather. 


Perhaps you wouldn’t have called it a house at all. I suspect that you would have 
called it a nest if you had happened to find it. But it was a house, and a very fine one 
in the eyes of a Meadow Mouse. All nests are really houses, you know, just as are the 
holes that are dug by Digger the Badger and Johnny Chuck and Striped Chipmunk, 
and just as are the hollow trees in which live Unc’ Billy Possum and Bobby Coon. It 
was the new home of Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse and they had no end of fun in 
building it. 


Of course Danny, being very much in love, allowed Nanny to have her way in 
everything. It was she who decided just exactly where the new house should be. It took 
her some time because she changed her mind so often. She would decide upon a place 
and Danny would at once start work, and then she would find a place that she liked 
better. If Danny got a wee bit impatient she didn’t show it. You see, he wanted Nanny 
to be wholly satisfied. At last, she picked out a place right in the very middle of the 
pile of old corn stalks close to the edge of Farmer Brown’s corn field and this time she 
didn’t change her mind. Instead, she at once took charge of the work for building the 
new house. 


First a place had to be made for it and Nanny was very particular that this should 
be just right. It meant a lot of hard work because there were two or three tough old 
cornstalks that had to be cut and pulled out of the way. But at last this was finished and 
they were ready to build the house. There was at plenty of splendid material right hand. 
Perhaps this is one thing which led thrifty Nanny to decide on this particular place. 
You see, there were dried corn husks all about, and there is nothing nicer for a Meadow 
Mouse house. 
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Illustrations. June 22 to June 27, 1914. 
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So Danny set to work stripping off and bringing corn husks, and these Nanny 
made into a beautiful little, round house, in such a way that when it rained the water 
would run off and not inside. When she had finished the outside to suit her, and Danny 
had admired it and called it the finest house that ever was, as, of course, he was bound 
to do, she went to work on the inside. Now if Nanny was very particular about the 
outside, she was positively fussy about the inside. She sent Danny to find the softest 
dried grass, and when it wasn’t soft enough to suit her, she sent him for more. With this 
she lined the whole inside and wouldn’t let Danny even peep inside until she had fixed 
it to suit her. She made a little round doorway, just big enough to slip in and out of 
easily, and when it was all done, she invited Danny to come in. 


“Tt’s the most wonderful house I ever have seen, declared Danny as he curled 
himself up on a soft bed of grass to rest. 


“Of course it is, because it is our house—yours and mine—and we are the happiest 
people in all the Great World,” replied Nanny, cuddling down beside him. 


“No one will ever think to look for us here,” said Danny. “I’m going to make a lot 
of little paths under this old pile, and if anyone should happen to find us here, all we 
will have to do will be to play dodge along those little paths. Listen! I hear footsteps 
outside this very minute!” 


They lay perfectly still. Sure enough there were footsteps outside, great heavy 
footsteps. Danny crept out of the house and down under the corn stalks where he could 
peep out. 


“Tt’s Farmer Brown’s boy and he’s gone right past without once suspecting that any 
one is living here,” he chuckled. “I hope he will come often, because if he is around 
here much Reddy and Granny Fox will keep away. They might smell us, but Farmer 
Brown’s boy can’t smell, and he’ll never think of looking inside this old pile of corn 
stalks. I never was so happy in all my life! Were you?” 


And Nanny admitted that she never was. 


STORY 744. June 29, 1914 


How Danny Kept His Secret 


Sing a song of happiness! Sing a song of cheer! 
If I guard my secret well what is there to fear? 


So sang Danny Meadow Mouse as he worked and worked, making little paths in 
all directions under the pile of cornstalks on the edge of Farmer Brown’s cornfield. 
You see, in the very middle of that old pile of cornstalks he and Nanny Meadow Mouse 
had built their new home. It was a secret, their very own secret, the very nicest secret 
either of them ever had had. Of course, there were a great many who would have liked 
to know about it. There were old Granny and Reddy Fox, Old Man Coyote, Hooty the 
Owl, Redtail the Hawk, Shadow the Weasel and several others. Yes, indeed, they would 
have been greatly tickled to have known about the new home! And if they had known, 
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why, Danny and Nanny would have lived in fear every minute of the time—fear that 
one or the other might be caught napping and gobbled up. But if the new home was 
kept a secret there would be nothing to fear. So as he worked Danny planned how he 
could keep their secret. 


“There is only one way to do it,” he told Nanny, “and that is for me to visit my old 
home every day.” 


Nanny pouted. “I don’t see what good that will do,” said she. “Someone will be 
sure to see you going or coming and perhaps catch you. Then what will I do?” 


“They won’t,” chuckled Danny. “I’Il make the secretest kind of a roundabout path 
through the tallest grass, where even Ol’ Mistah Buzzard with his sharp eyes looking 
down from the blue, blue sky will not be able to see me. You see, if I stay away from 
my old home some of my friends—and some of my enemies, too—will be almost sure 
to think that I am living somewhere else and will go looking for me. And if they should 
they might—they just might—happen to look over here. But if they see me around my 
old home every day they’! never think of prowling around here. You see, see, they 
don’t know anything about you, and they’II never guess that I have a home anywhere 
but where they see me. I wouldn’t wonder if they have missed me by this time.” 


It took quite a deal of talking on the part of Danny to make Nanny agree, but she 
has a very shrewd little head, and after a while she did agree. But first she made Danny 
promise to be ever so careful and keep out of the way of all danger. So Danny made a 
very round-about and secret path through the tallest grass to his old home. Of course, 
he didn’t do this all in one day. O, my, no! The first time he scampered to his old home 
without any regular path, but all the time taking the greatest care not to be seen by any 
one. 


When he got there he found that, just as he had suspected, he had already been 
missed, and some of his old friends were asking what had become of him. Peter Rabbit 
was one of them. 


“Where have you been, Danny Meadow Mouse?” he demanded as soon as he saw 
Danny. 


“T was just getting ready to go look for you. I was afraid something had happened 
to you.” 


“O, I’ve just been seeing a little of the Great World,” replied Danny, quite as if he 
were in the habit of traveling. 


“Well, you’ve no business to!” said Peter severely. “It is too dangerous for little 
folks like you. You have had all your friends dreadfully worried.” 


“That’s too bad, but it is very nice to know that my friends care enough about me 
to worry,” replied Danny. “But here I am safe and sound.” 


And then Danny went about his business just as if he hadn’t the most delightful 
secret in the world, and when Peter finally left him he was hard at work on a new path 
which started off in quite the opposite direction from his new home. Wouldn’t Peter 
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have been surprised if he had known that that was to be the very secret little path which 
would lead in a roundabout way to Danny’s wonderful new home and Nanny Meadow 
Mouse? 


STORY 745. June 30, 1914. 


Reddy Fox Grows Suspicious 


Every day Danny Meadow Mouse bade Nanny Meadow Mouse goodby and 
left her alone in their beautiful new home in the pile of old cornstalks on the edge of 
Farmer Brown’s cornfield. Then, taking the greatest care that no one should see him, 
he scampered along his secret roundabout path to his old home over in the Green 
Meadows and went about his usual business there just as if he really lived there. He did 
this so that his friends, and his enemies, too, would think that he really did live there 
just as he always had and so would not go looking for him and perhaps discover that 
dear new home. It was all a part of his plan to keep that new home an absolute secret. 


For a while Danny was very successful. But there was one thing that Danny 
couldn’t keep a secret no matter how hard he tried, and that was the fact that he was 
happier than he ever had been in all his life. You know happiness cannot be hidden. It 
is like a bright light—it will shine out. It wasn’t long before Danny’s old friends and 
neighbors began to talk about it when Danny wasn’t around. 


“What has got into Danny? He always was a happy little fellow, but now he is so 
happy that the other day I heard him actually trying to sing. Fancy Danny Meadow 
Mouse trying to sing!” said Peter Rabbit. 


“Tf there was anybody around here for him to be in love with, I should say that he 
is in love,” grunted Old Mr. Toad. Now there was someone else who had noticed how 
happy Danny was, and this was Reddy Fox. You know Reddy keeps a very close watch 
on Danny and where he goes and what he does, for Reddy long ago made up his mind 
that just as sure as winds blow and rain falls someday he would catch Danny Meadow 
Mouse. And because he had failed so often, he had learned that he must know all about 
Danny’s affairs in order to surprise him. So every day he visited Danny’s old home 
and hid where he could watch and hear. Of course Danny knew just where Reddy was 
hiding. He had to so that he wouldn’t be caught. So the first thing every morning he 
made it his business to make sure if Reddy was about, and if he was just where he was. 


Now Reddy Fox, you know, is very smart and clever. Of course he noticed 
how very happy Danny was these days and it set him to thinking. He began to grow 
suspicious. The more he watched and listened and thought the more suspicious he 
grew. He remembered how he had surprised Danny and Nanny in another part of the 
Green Meadows where Nanny’s old home was. He noticed that though he found Danny 
at his old home every morning he never saw or heard anything of him in the afternoons. 
At first he had supposed that Danny was taking an afternoon nap, but as his suspicions 
grew he made up his mind that Danny went somewhere else to spend his afternoons. 


“Of course, it is with that other Meadow Mouse!” said Reddy with a wicked 
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sparkle in his eyes, and straightway he began to spend his afternoons hunting around 
Nanny’s old home where he had surprised Nanny and Danny that never to be forgotten 
day. But though he hunted and hunted and found ever so many private little paths 
which he knew had been made by a Meadow Mouse, never once did he get a glimpse 
of Danny or Nanny for the very good reason, as you and I know, that they were not 
there. 


And all the time Danny knew just what Reddy was doing and he and Nanny would 
laugh and laugh as they thought how splendidly they had fooled him and everybody 
else. 


STORY 746. July 1, 1914 
Best Secret of All 


Did you ever, ever, ever feel 

So happy that you fain would steal 
Away off by yourself alone 

Because such joy was all your own? 


It is that way sometimes. Happiness can be so great that it almost hurts and makes 
one feel like getting away where one can do foolish things, like rolling in the grass and 
shouting and singing, without anybody to see and say that it is foolish and undignified. 
It was that way with Danny Meadow Mouse. He felt that he just had to get away by 
himself, where he could be just as foolish as ever he pleased. 


“Tf I don’t I certainly shall blow up and burst,” said he to himself. “I never was so 
happy before in all my life, and I don’t believe anybody else was ever so happy either. 
I’ve simply got to get away by myself, because if anybody should see me, they would 
think me crazy, or else they would guess my secret, and that would be worse still.” So 
just as soon as he could, without letting Nanny Meadow Mouse know where he was 
going, for he knew that she would laugh at him if he told her, he stole away from the 
pile of old cornstalks where their new home was and off to a secret little place he never 
had shown anyone, not even Nanny. He made sure that no one was about to see him, 
not even the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind, and then he acted as if he 
certainly had gone crazy. 


Yes sir, Danny Meadow Mouse acted for all the world as if he had quite lost all his 
senses. He jumped. He squealed. He tried to sing. He chased that funny little stubby 
tail of his round and round until he was so dizzy that he could hardly stand. He turned 
somersaults and rolled over and over. He even tried to stand on his head, which is a 
perfectly absurd thing for a Meadow Mouse to try to do. By and by he had to stop to 
get his breath and when at last he did get his breath, why, he started in to do it all over 
again. 


When he was quite tired out, he lay down to rest, and then as he thought of his 
great happiness, he grew very sober. “I must be very careful,” thought he. “I must be 
very careful, indeed. I mustn’t let anyone guess this new secret, not a single, single 
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soul, because—why, because it’s the best secret that ever was, the most wonderful 
secret that ever was, and—and I wouldn’t have a minute’s peace if I thought that any 
body had guessed it. No, sir, I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t be able to eat or sleep if I thought 
that anybody had guessed my secret. So I am going to be twice as smart as ever I have 
been and twice as careful.” 


With that Danny carefully brushed himself off, for he had got very dirty rolling 
around on the ground, washed his face and hands, and then started back for his home in 
the pile of cornstalks. At first he walked in a very dignified manner, but as he drew near 
his home he began to hurry and presently he was running as fast as ever he could. 


Have you guessed why he was running and what his secret was? Well, in that 
splendid little house which he and Nanny had built were four teeny, weeny babies. Yes, 
sir, four teeny, weeny babies were waiting for him there with their mother, who, of 
course, was Nanny Meadow Mouse. Do you wonder that Danny was happy and that he 
thought this the very best secret of all the many secrets he had had? 


STORY 747. July 2, 1914 
The Most Wonderful Babies in the World 


Danny was sure and Nanny just knew 
Such wonderful babies ne’er before grew. 


Funny, isn’t it, how wonderful all babies are. They really are, you know. But the 
funniest thing of all is how each papa and mama thinks their babies the most wonderful 
babies that ever lived or ever will live. There were Mr. and Mrs. Peter Rabbit. They 
thought and they said that there never had been such babies as Fuzzy, Wuzzy, Little 
Pete and Little Jed, about whom you all know’. And there were Johnny and Polly 
Chuck up in the far corner of the Old Orchard. They thought and they said that their 
babies were the most wonderful in all the world**. And there were Unc’ Billy Possum 
and old Mrs. Possum. You only had to look at them when Mrs. Possum took their nine 
babies out for an airing in her big pocket to know what they thought*”. Why, I suspect 
that you and I were once the most wonderful babies in all the Great World, and I 
haven’t the least doubt that freckled-faced Farmer Brown’s boy was, too. (Of course, he 
didn’t have freckles then.) 


Another funny thing is how every baby is beautiful. You ask any papa or mama if 
their baby isn’t beautiful. You’ Il find it is, even though you were quite sure yourself that 
it isn’t. You see love is such a beautiful thing in itself that to those who possess it all 
things become beautiful. So perhaps this accounts for the fact that the most wonderful 
and the most beautiful babies in all the Great World lay squirming helplessly on the bed 
of soft grass in the house that Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse built in the middle of 
the pile of old corn stalks on the edge of Farmer Brown’s corn field. 


“There never were such babies!” exclaimed Danny as he looked at the four tiny, 
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naked mites, who hadn’t even got their eyes open yet. 


“Of course not,” replied Nanny promptly. Aren’t they dears? And just think, 
they’re ours—yours and mine!” 


“And they are so beautiful!” replied Danny. “Did you ever see such beautiful 
babies in all your life?” 


“T never did, and I don’t believe anyone else ever did, either,” said Nanny, and she 
really meant it. Now that was because she saw them with eyes of love. You wouldn’t 
have seen anything beautiful about them. In fact you would probably have called them 
the homeliest babies you ever had seen. You see they didn’t even have little fur coats to 
make them look like real meadow mice. But to Danny and Nanny they were beautiful 
and wonderful. When Danny had looked and looked and admired them to his heart’s 
content Nanny sent him out of the house. She said there wasn’t room for him and 
that he was in the way. When he wanted to do something for them, she said that there 
wasn’t anything he could do except to keep out of the way and out of trouble. 


So rather disconsolately Danny went out and sat on the doorstep. What was the 
good of being a father if you couldn’t do anything for your children and their mother 
wouldn’t even let you sit around and admire them? Then he had a bright thought that 
cheered him up wonderfully. 


They must be hungry. He would get something especially nice for them to eat. 
So off he started to hunt for something especially nice. He cut some of the tenderest, 
juiciest young grasses he could find and he gathered some fine ripe strawberries. By 
and by Nanny heard him puffing and blowing as he tugged these goodies up on the 
doorstep. She poked her head out of the door to see what was going on. When she saw 
these goodies, she smiled. 


“Did you bring all these things for me, Danny?” she asked. 
“No. No-o,” said Danny. “I brought them for the babies.” 


1? 


How Nanny did laugh. “Why you great goose!” she cried. “They can’t eat those 
things yet. They haven’t any teeth and all they want is milk. But I’m very hungry 
myself and so if you don’t mind, Il eat them.” And she did. 


STORY 748. July 3, 1914 
Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse in Despair 


The four babies of Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse grew very fast, and four 
very lively babies they were. It was some time before Danny could tell them apart. You 
see, when they were very, very little, before they had any clothes at all, all, they looked 
exactly alike to Danny. He didn’t pretend to tell them apart then. He said they were 
as much alike as four blades of grass from the same stem, and for his part he didn’t 
believe that there was the teeniest, weeniest difference. 


Nanny was indignant. “There is, too!” she asserted. “They are wrinkled 
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differently; so now!” 


Danny smiled. They were wrinkled. There was no question about that. He was 
quite willing to take Nanny’s word for it, that the wrinkles were different on the 
four darlings, but, as he said, what was the use of learning to tell them apart by their 
wrinkles when they would so soon have little fur coats to cover up all the wrinkles. 
What good would they do then? He would have to learn all over again to tell them 
apart. But Danny didn’t have to wait long for them to get those little fur coats. You see, 
like a great many little people of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest, Meadow 
Mice have no underwear, and so they wear fur coats even in hot weather; only then the 
fur coats are very, very much thinner than the ones they wear in Winter. Well, when 
they did get them, Danny was more puzzled than ever, for, of course, they looked more 
alike than ever. 


But when he and Nanny decided to name the babies Danny studied them very 
carefully, so that he would know which was which. One they named Teeny. Danny was 
sure that he could remember Teeny by the way in which he kept his ears, all the time 
wide open, so as not to miss anything. Weeny was the name of another, and Danny 
hoped he would be able to tell her when he saw her by the twinkle in her eyes, for 
Weeny was very, very merry. The third was named Midget, and Danny was sure he 
could tell her because she didn’t have her ears forever cocked as did Teeny, and her 
eyes were not merry as were Weeny’s. The last one of all was named Mite, and Danny 
was absolutely sure of him, because his tail was shorter than it really ought to have 
been. Danny thought the tails of all Meadow Mice shorter than they ought to be, but 
this time there was no doubt about it at all. Mite’s tail was shorter than the tails of his 
brother and sisters. 


It was the day on which the babies were named that Danny and Nanny had their 
great fright and were thrown into the deepest despair. No one had found out their 
secret yet, and they were hoping no one would, anyway, not until the children were 
old enough and big enough to take care of themselves. Then without any warning 
whatever something terrible happened. Both Danny and Nanny were home at the 
time. Without the least warning the whole upper half of that old pile of cornstalks in 
which they had built their home was lifted off, and there was their home exposed to the 
view of whoever happened along! Can you imagine anything more dreadful? And yet 
Danny and Nanny feared something even more dreadful, for, bending over their little 
home was—whom do you think? Why, Farmer Brown’s boy, to be sure! It was he who 
had lifted off the upper half of the old pile of cornstalks. He was cleaning up, and, of 
course, he hadn’t known anything about that nice home of Danny and Nanny Meadow 
Mouse. 


STORY 749. July 4, 1914 
What Farmer Brown’s Boy Did 


Of course when Farmer Brown’s boy lifted off the upper half of the pile of oil corn 
stalks in the middle of which Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse had built their home 
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Illustrations. June 29 to July 4, 1914. 
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he had no idea that any one was living there. It is a question if Danny and Nanny were 
any more surprised than he was. Of course they ran—ran as fast as ever they could. 
They did so to save their lives. At least that is what they thought. You see it was all so 
sudden that they were terribly frightened and when people are terribly frightened, they 
run away from the thing that has frightened them. At least that is what most people do 
and it is what Danny and Nanny did now. 


With frightened squeaks they along the secret little galleries Danny had made for 
just such a need. And then quite suddenly Nanny stopped. She had thought of the four 
babies left in that dear little house. She had remembered Teeny, Weeny, Midget and 
Mite left to the mercy of Farmer Brown’s boy. She couldn’t run another step. 


“Hurry!” squeaked Danny, scampering on ahead. But Nanny didn’t. Instead she 
began to go back. Danny looked back over his shoulder and saw her. “What are—” he 
began, and then he, too, remembered the helpless babies and a feeling of great shame 
swept over him at the thought of how he was running away and leaving those babies 
with no one to even try to protect them. He turned back and hurried to catch up with 
Nanny. Together they peeped out to see what Farmer Brown’s boy was doing. 


He was stooping over looking at the little house they had been so proud of 
when they had built it. “Ha!” said he, “I’m afraid you will have to build a new house 
somewhere else, Danny Meadow Mouse, for I have got to clean up around here and 
take away all the old cornstalks. I wonder what the inside of your house is like.” 


With that he picked up the house in his great hands and began to tear it open to see 
what it was like inside. Poor Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse! It was more than they 
could stand. Danny shut his eyes so as not to see what was going to happen, but Nanny, 
because her mother love was so great, actually ran out in plain sight. She didn’t dare go 
quite to her babies, but she went just as near as she did dare to. 


When Farmer Brown’s boy had torn open the roof of the little house so that he 
could see inside he gave a long whistle of surprise. Then very gently he lifted out Teeny 
and Weeny and Midget and Mite and held them in the hollow of one hand while he 
looked at them closely. Of course, they were too little to be much afraid, but they didn’t 
like the bright light, for you know that ever since they were born they had been in the 
dark and now the light hurt their eyes. So they snuggled together and tried to get their 
heads under each other. 


Just then Farmer Brown’s boy happened to look down straight into the terribly 
anxious eyes of Nanny. Slowly a smile lighted up his freckled face. “Don’t you worry, 
Mrs. Meadow Mouse,” said he. “I wouldn’t hurt your babies for the world. I guess I’ve 
spoiled your house and I’m sorry. I wouldn’t have done it if I had thought there might 
be babies there.” 


Very gently he put the four babies back in their bed of grass and as well as he 
could, which, of course was not very well, he pulled the broken roof together over 
them. Then he put the house back where he had found it and stepped back a few steps. 
Nanny looked at him very hard. Then suddenly she darted forward and into her house. 


“You brave little brave little mother,” said Farmer Brown’s boy softly, and began 
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to put back the corn stalks he had taken from the pile. When at last the little house was 
once more in the middle of the pile he started on. “I'll wait until you have that family 
off your hands before I clean up here,” said he softly as he saw Nanny’s bright eyes 
anxiously peeping out at him. 


STORY 750. July 6, 1914 
Four Little Mice at School and Play. 


When at last Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse were sure that Farmer Brown’s 
boy had gone away, they sat down and talked things over. Nanny wanted to move 
right away. “Why that dreadful giant may come back any minute and carry our babies 
away!” said she. 


Danny shook his head. “‘No,” said he. “If he meant to take them away, he would 
have done it when he had them in his hands. Besides, didn’t he put our house back and 
then put back all the corn stalks? If he had meant us any harm, he wouldn’t have done 
that. Do you know, Nanny, I believe that this is the safest place anywhere for us.” 


Nanny couldn’t make herself believe so, but she didn’t know of any place to 
move to and so finally she agreed that they would stay there until the babies were big 
enough to travel. So she at once began to patch up the roof where Farmer Brown’s boy 
had broken it open, and presently it was quite as good as before. But though nothing 
happened and Farmer Brown’s boy kept away Nanny could never feel quite easy. 
Danny did, however. He had heard all about how Farmer Brown’s boy had set Chatterer 
the Red Squirrel free after catching him in a trap*’, and how he had taken care of Mrs. 
Grouse*’ when he found her a prisoner under the icy crust during the terribly cold 
weather of the Winter, so now Danny made up his mind that Farmer Brown’s boy was 
really a friend and not an enemy at all, and he didn’t worry about him anymore. 


But he had other worries, did Danny Meadow Mouse. You see those four babies 
Teeny, Weeny, Midget, and Mite, grew very fast and it didn’t seem any time at all 
before they were poking their funny little blunt noses out of the door of their little 
house the minute the backs of their father and mother were turned. This made Danny 
and Nanny very anxious, for they were afraid that while they were away after food the 
little scamps might stray off and get lost. Then, too, those precious little scamps did a 
lot of squeaking and squealing as they played together, and this made their father and 
mother so anxious that they didn’t know what to do. You see they were afraid that some 
one with sharp ears would happen along and hear. But nothing they could say to Teeny, 
Weeny, Midget, and Mite, and not even boxing their ears, made a bit of difference. You 
see they were so full of life and fun that they just had to make a noise. 


It wasn’t long before they were playing all about in the old pile of corn stalks. It 
was great fun. There was no end of places to play hide-and-seek, and you know that 
is the favorite game with all little mice. And the liveliest and smartest of the four was 
little Mite, he of the extra short tail. Now just as soon as little meadow and forest 
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people are big enough to begin to play, they have to go to school. I mean by that that 
while they are playing they have to be learning as well. So as soon as their babies 
began to play outside of the house Danny and Nanny began to teach them things it was 
very necessary that they should know. The first of these game-lessons was called “look- 
run-and-dodge.” 


Danny made them play this a great deal. He told them that if they wanted to grow 
up there was no surer way of doing so than by learning just how to play this game. 
They would all hide near some tiny, open place and then one of them would try to 
cross it without being caught by the others. The first thing to do was to look and listen 
and try to find out just where the others were hiding. The next thing to do was to pick 
out a hiding place on the other side of the little open place. The last thing of all was to 
suddenly scamper across just as fast as legs could go, not directly to the chosen hiding 
place, but to one side of it, and then at the very last minute to dodge into it. It was a 
very exciting game. Danny used to pretend that he was Reddy Fox or Old Man Coyote, 
and would go off to give the others a chance to hide. Then he would come tip-toeing 
back and try to catch one of them. So they played and learned at the same time until 
pretty soon they began to want to go out into the Great World. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
STORY 751. July 7, 1914 
Little Mite Runs Away 


Alas! Alack! Sad is the day 
When heedless children disobey. 


It is sad for father and mother and it is sad for the child, and this is just as true with 
the little people who wear fur or feathers as with boys and girls and their fathers and 
mothers. Ask Danny Meadow Mouse. He knows all about it. He says that being a father 
is the most re-spon-sible job in the world, but Nanny Meadow Mouse says that this is 
no such thing, because being a mother is the most re-spon-sible job in the world. But 
they both agree that heedless children who disobey can make more worry and sadness 
than anybody ought to have to go through with. 


Now, of their four children, Teeny, Weeny, Midget and Mite, the last was the 
smallest. He was also the quickest and smartest. He never had to be shown twice how 
to do a thing. He could outrun and out dodge his brothers and sisters. He was forever 
finding new hiding places in which they never thought to look for him. He had even 
fooled his father that way when the latter was looking for him to punish him. As for 
fooling his mother, Nanny Meadow Mouse, he did that continually. Yes, Mite was 
smart, and he knew it. Yes, sir, he knew it. That was at the bottom of all the trouble. He 
knew he was smart, and he thought so much about it that he came at last to believe that 
he was a little smarter than anyone else—even smarter than his father and mother. 


Now, when children get to thinking that they are smarter than their fathers and 
mothers they are preparing the way for all sorts of trouble and often sadness for 
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themselves and for those who love them. That was just the way it was with Mite. He 
thought himself so smart that it wasn’t necessary for him to obey. He and his brother 
and sisters had been charged over and over again that they must never, never so much 
as poke their noses out from under the pile of old cornstalks in the middle of which 
their home was. They could play in and under the pile of corn stalks as much as they 
pleased, but they must never climb up on top or run out from underneath lest some 
watchful, hungry enemy should see them and gobble them up for lunch. 


Now, Mite didn’t approve of that at all. He was sure that he was altogether too 
quick and smart to be caught. He thought his father and mother needlessly timid, and 
when they were not about he said so. 


“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said he. “They just tell us there is, so as to 
scare us and keep us home. I’m not afraid and someday I’m going out to see the Great 
World. I’m getting tired of this old pile of cornstalks and I want to see what is going on 
outside.” 


Of course his brother and sisters were terribly shocked and told him that he 
mustn’t think of such things. But little Mite was very headstrong. One day while Danny 
and Nanny were away looking for something for dinner Mite disobeyed and darted out 
into one of Danny’s little private paths that led away through the tall grasses. He was 
gone only a minute and then darted back again. No one told Danny or Nanny, and the 
very next time he got a chance, he tried it again. He kept on doing it, each time going 
just a little farther. It was very exciting. No harm ever came near him, but there was 
always the chance that Danny or Nanny would catch him doing it. Several times he got 
back just in the nick of time. At last he made up his mind to do something. What do 
you think it was? Why, he made up his mind to run away and see the Great World! Yes, 
sir, that is just what he made up his mind to do, and it is just what he did do very early 
one morning. Danny didn’t discover it until he had been gone as much as a whole hour, 
which to a Meadow Mouse is a very great deal of time. 


STORY 752. July 9, 1914 
Runaway Mite Becomes Lost 


Mite, the littlest and smartest and most headstrong of the four children of Danny 
and Nanny Meadow Mouse, had run away. Yes, sir, he had run away from home. For 
some time, he had planned to do it, and now he actually had done it. It wasn’t because 
he was unhappy at home. It wasn’t because he wasn’t loved by his father and mother 
and brother and sisters. The fact is, he was so small and cute and smart that he was 
very much loved by all of them. The reason he had run away was simply because 
he wanted to see the Great World, and he believed himself so smart that he could do 
it without getting into danger. You see, he had a very good opinion of himself, had 
little Mite, such a good opinion of himself that he thought he knew more than Danny 
Meadow Mouse and used to turn his head to hide a smile when Danny would tell of 
how dangerous it would be for one of them to so much as peep out from the shelter of 
the pile of old cornstalks in the middle of which was their home. 
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“T don’t believe it is dangerous at all,” said Mite. “I guess I’m smart enough to 
keep out of danger, anyway. And if I should find trouble all I’ve got to do is to turn 
around and scamper home again.” So he had watched his chance and when no one was 
looking he had slipped out along one of Danny’s private little paths. He scampered 
along it as fast as ever he could, fearing that he would be seen and called back. He 
took the first path that branched off and followed this until this branched, and here he 
turned off again. By this time he was quite sure that no one had seen him, and so, of 
course, that no one was following him, and he began to enjoy his freedom. It was very 
delightful and cool down there with walls of grass stems on either side and with a green 
roof where the grasses met above the little path and through which the Merry Little 
Sunbeams crept here and there. 


Every few minutes Mite stopped to sample tender young, juicy grasses, and once 
to his great delight he found a strawberry. Later he caught sight of a fat cricket just 
disappearing around a turn in the path, and with a sharp little squeak of excitement 
he started after it. But when he got around the little turn in the path the cricket was 
nowhere to be seen. Mite hunted until he was tired. Then he sat down to rest. 


“T guess,” thought he, “it is about time I started back home.” Right then and there 
he received the first of many frights which were to be his before he should again see the 
dear old home under the pile of old cornstalks on the edge of Farmer Brown’s cornfield. 
Yes, sir, he received a fright, a very great fright. He didn’t know where home was! 

He, Mite Meadow Mouse, who was so smart and clever, had lost himself the very first 
thing. He had come along so many paths that he couldn’t remember which was which. 


Right away little Mite did the very thing that most people do when they find that 
they are lost—he began to run. Yes, sir, Mite began to run as hard as ever he could. 
He didn’t feel tired any longer. All he could think of was getting home, and he acted 
as if he thought that just running would get him there. Now, of course, it would have 
got him there if—if he had been running in the right direction. But he wasn’t, and so 
the faster he ran the farther he got from home. And as he ran, little Mite cried. Yes, sir, 
he cried. He suddenly felt very, very small and so dreadfully lonely. Those dangers he 
had so foolishly laughed at now seemed very real and near. Jolly, round, bright Mr. 
Sun had hidden behind a cloud, and so no Merry Little Sunbeams brightened the little 
path. And at last, the little path ended. Little Mite sat down and cried. He just couldn’t 
help it. “I— wish I had stayed at home!” he sobbed. “I wish I hadn’t thought myself so 
dreadfully smart.” 


STORY 753. July 9, 1914 


First Adventure of Little Mite 


I wish—I wish I’d minded, 
And hadn’t run away. 

If I were only safe at home 
Right there I’d always stay. 


Little Mite, the smallest and smartest of the four babies of Danny and Nanny 
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Meadow Mouse, meant every word of it. He had thought that Danny was silly and 
foolishly anxious because he had insisted that it was not safe for any of his children 
to show themselves outside of the pile of old cor stalks in the middle of which was 
their home. He had said, and really thought, that he was smart enough to take care of 
himself, and to prove it he had run away to see the Great World. 


“Of course I can run back home any time,” he had said to himself, but when 
he wanted to run back home he found that he couldn’t. In fact he hadn’t the least 
idea where his home was. He was lost! Yes, sir, he was lost, hopelessly lost. Now, 
after running until he couldn’t run another step and finding that the path he had been 
following just ended in the middle of a lot of tall grass instead of under the pile of old 
corn stalks, as he had hoped, little Mite realized that he was indeed out in the Great 
World and that he might never, never see his dear home again. Big tears rolled down 
his nose. Somehow now he didn’t feel a bit smart—just very, very small and helpless. 
How he did wish he was at home! 


But wishing wouldn’t get him there. The first thing for him to do was to find a 
safe hiding place. He wiped away his tears and started back along the little path that 
had led him nowhere. He took the first branch he came to and followed that. It seemed 
as if there would be no end to the green walls of grass stems and overhead the green 
roof made by the meeting of the grass blades. Of course, he couldn’t see where he was 
going or what was going on in the Great World. But neither could any of those who 
might be looking for a tender young Meadow Mouse see him. He didn’t think of that, 
however, and presently he decided that somehow he would have a look around. A tall 
mullein stalk close by the path gave him the chance. It pushed its top ‘way above the 
grassy roof. Mite scrambled up. When he pushed his head through the grassy roof the 
bright light of jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun made him blink. 


Hardly did he have time to get used to the bright light and really begin to see 
something of the Great World, when he discovered a tremendous great creature close 
beside him. Mite hadn’t believed that the Great World was big enough to hold such 
a huge creature, and he nearly lost his balance and fell from sheer fright. Perhaps it 
would have been better for him if he had, for just then a terrible thing struck him and 
knocked him ever so far. He fell on his back in the tall grass with all the breath knocked 
out of him and feeling very faint and dizzy. He knew that whatever had hit him had 
something to do with that terrible creature he had seen, but that was all he knew. 


“O, dear,” he sobbed, “I wish I was home! I wish I was home!” 


And all the time Bossy the Cow, who had found the bars down and had wandered 
into the tall grass of the Green Meadows, drove away the bothersome flies by switching 
her tail back and forth, and didn’t know at all that she had knocked all the wind out of 
poor, wee, little, lost Meadow Mouse. 
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STORY 754. July 10, 1914 
Second Adventure of Little Mite 


The world is so large and I am so small 
I should never, no never, have left home at all. 


The time when little Mite should have thought of that was before he started. It 
was too late now. He had left home and the worst of it was he hadn’t the least idea in 
the world how to get back there again. He had just had a terrible adventure, and he felt 
that it was a wonder that he was alive. He had climbed a tall mullein stalk so as to get 
a view of the Great World. The first thing he had discovered was that close beside him 
was a terrible great creature. He had almost fallen from fright, but had managed to hang 
on. A minute later something had hit him a terrible blow and knocked him way over in 
the tall grass. Though little Mite didn’t know it, he had simply been hit by the tail of 
Bossy the Cow, who was none other than the terrible creature he had seen. 


As little Mite lay in the tall grass trying to get his breath he wondered if ever 
before a Meadow Mouse had had such a terrible adventure. He blinked back the tears 
and struggled to his feet as soon as he could. His one thought was to get as far away 
from Bossy the Cow as he possibly could. Now, his father, Danny Meadow Mouse, 
would have known that there was nothing at all to fear from Bossy the Cow so long as 
he didn’t allow her to accidentally step on him, but little Mite, who thought himself so 
smart and yet who knew so little of the Great World, was sure that she was looking for 
him to eat him alive. 


Now, where he had fallen there was no nice little path, and he had to work his way 
through the thick growing grass stems. It was hard work, and it made him very, very 
tired. At last when he was almost in despair, he came out on what he thought must be a 
great high road. It was like the private little Meadow Mouse paths along which he had 
run away from home that morning, only it was ever and ever so much bigger and the 
grass didn’t meet over it. It was the Lone Little Path that comes down from the Green 
Forest across the Green Meadows to the Smiling Pool, but, of course, Mite didn’t know 
that. He gave a great sigh of relief. You see, it seemed so good to be where he I could 
see something. And still he was a wee bit fearful. Never in all his life had he been right 
out in the open so. He would run out and then scamper back to the safety of the tall 
grass. Then he would do it again. Nothing happened, and so after a little he grew less 
and less afraid. 


“Pooh!” said he at last. “There is nothing to be afraid of. How silly of my father 
and mother to insist that we should always be under something. It is much pleasanter 
out here.” 


With that he marched along up the Lone Little Path quite as if he owned it. He left 
very important, and by this time he had quite forgotten his terrible fright from Bossy 
the Cow. 


“T’m ready for another adventure,” said he. 
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Hardly were the words out of his mouth when something quite knocked the breath 
out of him. When at last he could understand anything, he found that he was pinned 
down by a great paw armed with dreadful claws. None of the claws touched him, but 
they were ready to if need be. Looking up, little Mite saw two fierce, cruel, yellow eyes 
glaring down at him out of a coal-black face. He remembered right away what Danny 
Meadow Mouse had told him about Black Pussy, and he guessed who had caught him. 
The paw, pressing him down to the ground, hurt, for, you know, he was very little. He 
squeaked with pain. Poor little Mite! He hadn’t one hope left. This, then, was to be the 
end of his adventures in the Great World. Poor little Mite! 


STORY 755. July 11, 1914 
The Merry Little Breezes do Good Deed 


Just to do some little kindness— 
That is all we ask; 

Just to be of some small service 
Is our daily task. 


Every morning when Old Mother West Wind comes down from the Purple Hills 
and shakes her children, the Merry Little Breezes, out of her big bag to play all day on 
the Green Meadows while she spends the day doing her share in the work of the Great 
World, they sing that little song while they dance the very merriest kind of a dance. 
Then off they race to see what they can find to do for others. They never expect to do a 
great deed. They are quite content to do little deeds, for Old Mother West Wind taught 
them a long time ago that life is made up mostly of little deeds. 


This particular day there hadn’t been a great deal to do. They had blown away a 
cloud of flies which had been bothering Bossy the Cow. They had warned Peter Rabbit 
that Reddy Fox was trying to steal up behind him. They had carried the scent of Old 
Man Coyote to Johnny Chuck just in time for Johnny to dive into his house. Then they 
hadn’t found much of anything to do but to play and have a good time generally. That 
is what they were doing when they happened to race down the Lone Little Path just as 
Black Pussy sprang on little Mite, the runaway baby of Danny Meadow Mouse. The 
Merry Little Breezes didn’t know that Danny Meadow Mouse had any babies. In fact 
they didn’t even know that Danny and Nanny had a home together in the middle of the 
pile of old corn stalks on the edge Farmer Brown’s corn field, which shows how well 
Danny had kept his secret. 


But though the Merry Little Breezes didn’t know who little Mite was they did 
know he was in terrible trouble and right away they wanted to do something to help 
him. Black Pussy would let little Mite think that she had let him go. She would even 
turn her head away. Little Mite would start to run and then just as he would reach the 
edge of the tall grass down would come her paws on him, making him squeak with 
pain and fright. But always she took care not to hurt him so that he couldn’t run. It was 
great fun for Black Pussy. At least she acted as if she thought so. But to little Mite, poor 
little Mite, who never before in all his short life had known anything but kindness, it 
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was terrible. He kept hoping and hoping that he would be able to get away, only to have 
those terrible paws of Black Pussy land on him at the very last minute. 


The Merry Little Breezes felt terribly. They blew angrily in Black Pussy’s face, but 
of course, Black Pussy didn’t mind this at all. They tried to find dust to blow in her face 
so she couldn’t see and thus give Mite a chance to hide, but there was no dust in the 
Lone Little Path. What could they do for that poor, helpless, little Meadow Mouse? Just 
then one of them spied something not far away. It was a dog, a little black-and-white 
dog. He was a stranger on the Green Meadows. Right away the Merry Little Breezes 
wondered if he liked to chase cats as some dogs do. It was worth finding out, anyway. 
If it had been Bowser the Hound they wouldn’t have bothered because they know that 
Bowser and Black Pussy are very good friends. But with this stranger dog it might be 
different. 


Right away some of them hurried down to where he was and they carried with 
them a little of the scent of Black Pussy. He threw up his head and sniffed. Then he 
softly tiptoed up to the Lone Little Path in the direction from which that smell of cat 
came. Black Pussy was just about to spring on little Mite once more when there was 
a sharp bark behind her. She forgot all about little Mite. She whirled about to face the 
dog, her tail several times as big as usual. She spit and growled and showed all her 
claws. “Run! Run and hide!” whispered the Merry Little Breezes to little Mite. And he 
did. 


STORY 756. July 13, 1914 
Third Adventure of Little Mite 


Watch your chance and seize it quick! 
That’s the way to do it. 

If you don’t, it may be you 

All your life will rue it. 


To rue it means to be sorry that you didn’t do it. Little Mite, the baby of Danny 
Meadow Mouse, who had run away and been caught by cruel Black Pussy, saw his 
chance when the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind led a dog, a stranger 
on the Green Meadows, to where Black Pussy was tormenting him. That particular 
dog was particularly fond of chasing cats. Right away he saw fun ahead. But he didn’t 
know Black Pussy. She knows all about dogs. Instead of running she arched her back, 
swelled her tail to several times its natural size, glared at him with eyes that looked to 
him as if they actually snapped fire, spit as only Black Pussy can, and started straight 
for that foolish little dog. 


Little Mite didn’t stop to see what happened then. It was his chance, the Merry 
Little Breezes had made for him, and he took it. He scuttled out of sight in the tall 
grass. He heard a great yelping and a “ki-yi-yi” growing fainter and fainter across the 
Green Meadows. He didn’t know that it was the little dog running as if for his life, 
frightened almost out of his wits by Black Pussy. He wouldn’t have cared if he had 
known. All he could think about was finding a safe hiding place for himself, and he 
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struggled through the tall grass as fast as ever he could. Being so little, it was easier for 
him than it would have been for any one larger. 


At last little Mite had to stop to rest and get his breath. He just had to. Close beside 
him was a little ridge, where the ground had been pushed up from underneath. It would 
have looked little to you or me, but to him it looked very big. He climbed up on it and 
sat down. When he had rested a little, he started on, and because it was easier going 
there, he ran along the top of this little ridge. He thought it must lead somewhere, 
and it did. It led to a little mound and in the little mound was a little hole. For a long 
time, little Mite studied that little hole. It was somebody’s doorway. He felt sure of 
that. But there didn’t seem to be anybody around. He peeped inside. It was dark and 
quiet and looked very safe in there. Finally, he went inside. There were little passages 
underground, to which he could see no end. Somehow, he didn’t want to get far away 
from that little door. So he curled up right on the floor of one of the little underground 
passages close by the little round doorway through which he had entered. 


He was very tired and soon was fast asleep. Of course, he had bad dreams. Who 
wouldn’t after a day of such terrible adventures? He was just escaping from a terrible 
monster, in a dream, you know. It was grinding its teeth in a frightful way, and little 
Mite didn’t know what to do. Right then, just when the monster was about to seize 
him, he awoke. It was lucky, very lucky for him that he did. That grinding of teeth was 
real and not a dream at all. Something was coming very fast along that little passage, 
and that something was very angry, to judge by the sounds. Little Mite didn’t stop 
to explain that he had meant no harm there. He just scampered for that little round 
doorway and out of it as fast as ever he could. Then, and not till then, he looked behind. 
A queer looking fellow had thrust his head outside. Mite couldn’t see any eyes at all, 
and he had the funniest nose. He scolded angrily, and the bright sunshine seemed to 
make him still more angry. It was very plain to see that he didn’t like the sunshine, and 
ina minute, still scolding, he dodged down out of sight. 


Little Mite sighed with relief. “I must have been in his house, though who he is I 
don’t know,” said he to himself. My, it’s lucky I didn’t sleep a second longer!” 


Of course you have guessed whose house little Mite had taken a nap in. It was the 
house of Miner the Mole. 


STORY 757. July 14, 1914 
Danny Meadow Mouse Seeks Aid 


Danny Meadow Mouse was almost crazy. Yes, sir, Danny was almost crazy. So 
was Nanny Meadow Mouse. Little Mite, the smallest and smartest of their four babies, 
was nowhere to be found. No one knew what had become of him. They looked in every 
hiding place they could think of in the pile of old cornstalks where their home was, 
and they called and called. Then it was that either, Teeny, Weeny, or Midget, I don’t 
know which, told Danny how Mite had said that someday he would slip away and see 
the Great World, and how Mite often had slipped out from under the cornstalks and 
explored Danny’s private little paths for a little way, although he had been forbidden 
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to. Then Danny was sure that little Mite had run away, and though he wouldn’t have 
had Nanny know it for the world, he didn’t have the least bit of hope of ever seeing 
Mite again. You see, he knew all about the sharp eyes of hungry neighbors all the time 
watching for careless Meadow Mice, and he knew that little Mite didn’t know how to 
fool them. 


So Danny told Nanny not to worry and that he would go look for Mite and bring 
him home. Nanny said that she would try not to worry, but, of course, she couldn’t help 
worrying some. In fact, she worried terribly, but she tried to hide it from Danny as he 
started off to look for the lost baby. Now, Danny hadn’t the least idea where to look. 

He knew that probably little Mite had started off along one of the private little paths, 
but there were, many, very many, private little paths, and, of course, Danny didn’t have 
the least idea which one to take. So he ran along one, then another, and another, all the 
time calling in his funny little squeaky voice for Mite. Every few steps he would stop to 
listen for a reply. But not once did he hear a reply. The reason was that he was going in 
quite a different direction from the one taken by his lost baby. 


“O, dear, if only I could be in several places at the same time!” cried Danny. And 
then he thought of something. Why not get help? Of course, that was the thing to do. 
He would run over to the dear Old Briar Patch and ask Peter Rabbit to help hunt for 
little lost Mite. To think is to do with Danny Meadow Mouse, and he started right away 
for the dear Old Briar Patch. He was all out of breath when he found Peter Rabbit. 
Peter shook his head reprovingly. “Don’t you know you ought not to run so on a hot 
day?” answered he. 


“Yes,” panted Danny, “but I just had to. O, Peter, will you help me to find my little 
Mite?” 


Peter looked at Danny very hard. “What’s that?” said he putting a hand behind an 
ear, as if to make sure of hearing better. 


“Please, please, don’t waste any time, Peter, but hurry and help me find my lost 
baby!” begged Danny. 


Peter looked more puzzled than ever. “Your little Mite! Your baby! What under the 
sun are you talking about, Danny Meadow Mouse? Are you crazy?” he demanded. 


Then for the first time Danny remembered that Peter knew nothing about Nanny 
or the family of four beautiful babies—Teeny, Weeny, Midget and Mite. He had kept 
his secret so well that no one knew anything about it. Now the secret was out, for 
Peter wouldn’t be able to keep it to save him, no matter how hard he might try. Danny 
sighed. Then he told Peter all about it. Peter listened with eyes wide open with surprise. 
When Danny reached the part about little Mite and how he had run away, Peter patted 
him gently on the shoulder. 


“Don’t you worry, Danny,” said he. “We’Il find him all right. I know all about it. 
You remember how last year my Little Pete was lost. But he came out safe*? and sound, 
and so will Mite. Now, I’m going to start right away to look for him. You go back 
and look among your private little paths and Il hurry around outside. If he has come 
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outside someone will be sure to have seen him.” 


With that off started Peter, lipperty-lipperty-lip, to look for little Mite Meadow 
Mouse. 


STORY 758. July 15, 1914 


Peter Rabbit Hears News of Little Mite 


Peter Rabbit hopped up the Lone Little Path brim full of the news that Danny 
Meadow Mouse had a family. He fairly ached to for someone to come along to whom 
he could tell it. Peter just loves to tell news. But no one did come along and Peter kept 
on, all the time watching out ever so sharp for a little wee, lost Meadow Mouse. Way 
over the Green Meadows he heard a frightened, yelping growing fainter and fainter. He 
sat up as high as he could to look and way off in the distance, he saw a black-and-white 
dog running so fast that his ears flapped. His tail was between his legs and he was 
crying “Kl-yi-yi! ki-yi-yi!” at the top of his voice. 


“Wonder what ails him,” thought Peter. “Serves him right, anyway. He had no 
business down here on our Green Meadows. I never could understand what possible 
good a dog is, anyway. He is always poking his nose in and making trouble for the rest 
of us. There come the Merry Little Breezes and perhaps they know what it is about.” 
Sure enough there came the Merry Breezes of Old Mother West Wind dancing over 
the tops of the grasses. They were coming from the direction of the little dog and they 
seemed to be very merry and happy about something. As soon as they saw Peter they 
danced over to him. 


“What’s the matter with that little dog?” demanded Peter. 


“He met Black Pussy and he didn’t like the meeting. In fact Black Pussy has 
frightened him most to death and that is why he is running so fast,” they replied. 


Peter grinned. “I’m glad that Black Pussy is of some use,” said he, “though for 
my part I had about as soon have the dog around as her. Now I wish something or 
somebody would come along and give her just as bad a scare as she has given that little 
dog. By the way, have you heard the news?” 


“What news?” asked the Merry Little Breezes, looking at Peter suspiciously. You 
see Peter’s news sometimes proved to be no news at all. 


“Why, about Danny Meadow Mouse! He has a wife and family!” Peter fairly 
shouted it. 


Instantly the Merry Little Breezes crowded about Peter and demanded to know 
how he knew, and said that they didn’t believe it because they didn’t see how Danny 
could have kept it secret from them so long. 


“Tt is so!” Peter was just a wee bit provoked to think that they should doubt his 
word. “Danny told me so himself. More than that he told me that one of his babies has 
run away and is lost. He’s out hunting for it now, and so am I.” Peter made ready to 
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move on. 


The minute Peter mentioned the lost baby Meadow Mouse the Merry Little 
Breezes became very much excited. 


“That is just who Black Pussy caught!” declared one. 
Peter looked startled. “What is that you said?” he cried. 


Then the Merry Little Breezes told him how they had found Black Pussy 
tormenting a wee, terribly frightened Meadow Mouse, and how they led the little black- 
and-white dog to where Black Pussy was just in time to save the wee Mouse, who ran 
away and hid, while Black Pussy was chasing the dog. 


“But where is he now?” asked Peter. 


The Merry Little Breezes shook their heads. “We don’t know,” they confessed. 
“We followed Black Pussy to see the fun and when we got back the little Mouse was 
nowhere about, although we hunted everywhere. If we had known he was Danny’s 
baby we wouldn’t have left him at all. We’Il have to make up now by helping in the 
hunt.” 


“That will be splendid!” cried Peter happily. 


And with that they all scattered to hunt for little Mite, the lost baby of Danny 
Meadow Mouse. 


STORY 759. July 16, 1914. 
Fourth Adventure of Little Mite 


Little Mite, the smallest and smartest of the four babies of Danny Meadow Mouse, 
who had run away to see the great World, wished with all his might that he never had 
thought of leaving his dear, safe home. He had been so sure that he was smart enough 
to take care of himself, and now already he had had three dreadful adventures, and the 
fact that he was still alive was not because of his own smartness, but because of good 
fortune. He had been lucky; that was all. The Great World, as he had peeped out at it 
from the safety of his home, had seemed such a wonderful place, now seemed such a 
dreadful place. 


First, he had had all his breath knocked out of him by Bossy the Cow. It was an 
accident, but he didn’t know this. Then he had been caught by Black Pussy, and had 
escaped only because the Merry Little Breezes had helped him. He didn’t know this, 
either. Then Miner the Mole had almost caught him when he had taken a nap in Miner’s 
underground house. Now he wondered what would happen next. He had begun to think 
that there wasn’t any safe place anywhere for a little Meadow Mouse. He wasn’t doing 
any harm to anybody or anything and yet it seemed as if the whole Great World had 
turned against him. He shivered with fright as he wondered what he should do next and 
what would happen to him next. 


“The first thing to do is to find a safe hiding place,” thought he, “and I believe 
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I'll do it at once.” This was the very wisest thing that little Mite could possibly do 

and it showed that at last, he really had begun to learn. He was just about to start out 
to look for a hiding place when he heard footsteps. He pricked up his little ears and 
listened with all his might. He wondered if it might be a friend who would help him. 
The trouble was he didn’t know who were friends and who were enemies. Nearer and 
nearer came those footsteps. Somehow, they didn’t sound like the footsteps of a friend, 
because—well, because they had a stealthy sound as if whoever was making them was 
trying to make no sound at all. 


Nearer and nearer they came. Little Mite didn’t know what to do, so he did 
nothing. He just sat still, his heart going thumpity-thump-thump, thumpity-thump- 
thump. Now, it happens that sitting still was just the wisest thing to do. Nearer and 
nearer came the soft, stealthy footsteps. Then quite suddenly something big and red 
loomed up right in front of little Mite. He didn’t know for sure who it was, but he 
guessed. You see, that handsome red coat was enough to make Mite quite certain. And 
there was a smell that somehow made him quite sick with fear. 


“Tt’s Reddy Fox,” thought poor little Mite. 


He was quite right. It was Reddy Fox. Reddy had seated himself back to wee, 
frightened, little Mite, and was watching something which Mite, down among the 
grasses, couldn’t see. But he could see Reddy’s sides go in and out, in and out, as he 
breathed, and he could hear Reddy lick his chops every few minutes. It was a perfectly 
dreadful situation! Here he was so close to one of those he most feared, the very one 
about whom his father, Danny Meadow Mouse, had warned him against most, that he 
could touch the long hairs of his tail! He couldn’t run, because there was no place to 
tun to. All he could do was to sit perfectly still and try to hold his breath. He wished his 
heart wouldn’t thump so. He was afraid that Reddy would hear it. 


What if Reddy should happen to turn around and look behind him? Mite made 
himself flatter than ever at the thought. He hoped that Reddy would keep interested in 
whatever it was that he was watching so intently. How he did wish for something to 
cover him up—something to hide under. And almost with the thought something did 
cover him up. What do you think it was? Why it was the great, plumy tail of Reddy Fox 
himself! He had swung it around so that it lay right over little Mite and quite hid him 
from sight. Was there ever such a queer situation? There sat Reddy Fox, who is never 
so full that he hasn’t room for one more Meadow Mouse, and right under his own tail 
lay little Mite Meadow Mouse and Reddy knew nothing about it. Little Mite held his 
breath and wondered if he ever would see home again. 


STORY 760. July 17, 1914 
What Reddy Fox was Watching 


It is a proven fact, my dear, 
Who looks beyond will miss what’s near. 


That was the way it was with Reddy Fox. It was really too funny, only there 
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was no one there to appreciate the joke. There sat Reddy Fox so intently watching 
something in the distance that he hadn’t eyes for anything else, and right under his very 
own tail lay little Mite Meadow Mouse, hardly daring to breath. Now, there is nothing 
under the sun that Reddy would rather have to eat than a tender young Meadow Mouse, 
and here he was almost sitting on one without knowing it. In watching and wishing for 
something that he couldn’t get. Reddy was missing something which he might have 
had, which is a thing often done by a great many people. However, it was a good thing 
for little Mite and goes to prove how often the loss of one is the gain of another. 


Now, the thing that was interesting Reddy so much was nothing more or less than 
the queer way in which Peter Rabbit was hopping this way and that way, first to one 
side of the Lone Path that comes down across the Green Meadows, then to the other 
side. He hopped over to every extra thick bunch of grass. Every few hops he sat up 
very straight to look and listen. That was why Reddy sat still right where he was. He 
knew that the minute he tried to creep nearer to Peter he would be seen, for it was clear 
that Peter was unusually watchful. 


“He acts as if he was trying to find something,” thought Reddy. “I wonder if he has 
any new babies and has lost one.” He smacked his lips at the thought, and little Mite 
shivered at the sound. “Yes, sir, he certainly is trying to find something. Now, I must 
find out what it is. Hello, here comes the Merry Little Breezes! They know almost all 
that goes on on the Green Meadows and probably they know what Peter is doing. I’Il 
see what I can find out from them.” 


Now, as you all know, Reddy Fox is wonderfully sly and clever. He knew that if 
he should ask right out what Peter was doing the Merry Little Breezes would be quite 
likely to refuse to tell him. So, as they came nearer Reddy pretended that he was just 
resting. His eyes were half-closed and you would never have guessed that he was in 
the least interested in what was going on around him. The Merry Little Breezes were 
in a hurry and were going right past, but Reddy’s long, soft, red fur was too much of a 
temptation. They Just had to stop for a minute to rumple it up. Reddy grinned. 


“That feels pretty nice on a hot day,” said he. “I wish you would stay and cool me 
off.” 


“We can’t!” said one thoughtless Little Breeze. “We’ve got too much to do. We are 
trying to help Danny Meadow Mouse.” 


“O,” replied Reddy. “That’s different. I wouldn’t keep you for the world if Danny 
needs your help. I didn’t suppose Danny needed help from anyone.” 


“He does,” returned the thoughtless Little Breeze. “He needs everybody’s help. 
You see, one of his babies has run away and is lost. We are trying to find it for him.” 


“T suppose that is what Peter Rabbit is doing, too,” said Reddy, yawning lazily and 
quite as if he wasn’t at all interested. 


“Yes,” replied the thoughtless Little Breeze. “You know, Peter and Danny are very 
good friends. Now, we must hurry on, for we want to find that little lost Mouse if we 
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can. 
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Illustrations. July 13 to July 18, 1914. 
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With that the Merry Little Breezes danced away. Reddy watched them, all the time 
grinning wickedly. You see, he had found out what he wanted to know. 


“So Danny Meadow Mouse has some babies! My, my, my, but that sounds good to 
me!” he exclaimed. “I think I will join in this search. I would like to find that lost baby 
myself. I certainly would!” Reddy smacked his lips as he said this, and poor little Mite 
shook all over at the sound. 


Then Reddy started off in the direction of Peter Rabbit. You see, he suspected that 
Peter must have some reason for looking over there. 


STORY 761. July 18, 1914 
Little Mite Steals an Egg 


If Peter Rabbit could have known how Reddy Fox had been sitting so close to little 
Mite, the lost baby of Danny Meadow Mouse, that his tail was over him and that he did 
not know it at all, Peter simply would have laughed in his sleeve instead of being angry 
and anxious as he saw Reddy coming in his direction. Not that Peter was afraid for 
himself. O, my, no! He had seen Reddy in plenty of time and he knew that his long legs 
would take him to safety. What made him anxious was the thought that Reddy would 
be sure to poke around and try to find out what Peter had been doing. 


Now, you know Peter had been trying to find the lost baby of Danny Meadow 
Mouse so as to take him back home, and what he was afraid of now was that Reddy’s 
keen little black nose might find what Peter’s eyes had been unable to find. So Peter 
didn’t hurry away as fast as he would have otherwise. In fact, Peter took chances. He 
actually tried to tempt Reddy to chase him so that he might lead him away from that 
place. He made faces at Reddy and called him names. But Reddy had found out from 
one of the Merry Little Breezes, who had been thoughtless, the secret of the lost little 
Meadow Mouse, and he paid no attention whatever to Peter. Instead he began to run 
this way and that way, with his nose to the ground, sniffing and snuffing for some trace 
of Meadow Mouse, and all the time he was going farther and farther from where little 
Mite was. 


Now, just as soon as little Mite thought it was safe to move, he began to run in 
the opposite direction. He wanted to get just as far as he could from that dangerous 
neighborhood. It was hard work pushing through the grass, for there were no little paths 
there, but he was too frightened to mind the hard work and kept right on. One thing he 
had learned, and that was the wisdom of keeping perfectly still when an enemy was 
near and hadn’t yet seen him. It was one of the most important lessons he would ever 
learn, though he didn’t know it at the time. 


After what seemed to him like a very long time he came to a tiny path. It wasn’t 
as good a path as the private little paths that Danny Meadow Mouse makes, but still 
it was a real little path, and of course that meant easier going. He hurried along it and 
then quite unexpectedly he came to a little house hidden in the grass. He stopped short 
and eyed it suspiciously. It looked something like his own dear home in the middle of 
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the pile of old cornstalks, for it was made of dried grasses. It wasn’t quite so big and 
it had no roof. Little Mite looked this way and looked that way. He couldn’t see any 
one about, so he crept up and peeped into the little grass house. Inside were four little 
speckled, shiny things. They were the queerest looking things he had ever seen and he 
didn’t know just what to make of them. 


With another hasty look to see that all was safe, little Mite crept in and touched one 
of the queer, speckled things. It was very smooth and rolled a little when he touched it. 
He wondered if it was good to eat. The only way to find out was to bite it and find out. 
At first it slipped away from his sharp little teeth. He clutched it in both hands and tried 
again. This time his teeth went through, and inside was something simply delicious! He 
sucked it all out, and it seemed to him that he never had tasted anything quite so good. 
You see, he was very hungry. 


He had just reached for another of the little speckled things when without any 
warning at all something sharp hit him on the head. “Ouch!” cried little Mite and 
started to run. And then it seemed as if 100 enemies were striking at him from all sides, 
and the air was filled with shrill, angry cries. Somehow he couldn’t fight back. All he 
could do was to run and run. At last the terrible blows stopped. Little Mite didn’t. He 
wanted to get as far away as he could. So he ran until he could no longer hear the angry 
voice behind him. It was the voice of Little Friend the Song Sparrow, for it was Little 
Friend’s nest that he had found and one of Little Friend’s eggs that he had stolen. 


STORY 762. July 20, 1914 
How Little Mite Was Saved 


The days and the nights were very long to Little Mite, the runaway baby of Danny 
Meadow Mouse, and he wished and he wished and he wished that he never had thought 
of trying to see the Great World. Now that he was out in the Great World it seemed to 
him a dreadfully cruel place, and he didn’t feel safe a minute—not a single minute. It 
seemed to him that no sooner had he escape one danger than he walked straight into 
another, yet all the time he was trying his best to keep out of danger. He thought of 
that dear safe home under the pile of old cornstalks a great many times, and wished 
with all his heart that he was back there with his brother and sisters. He wondered if 
they missed him and if his father and mother had tried to find him. When he thought 
that he might never see them again, for he had tried and tried to find his way back and 
couldn’t, his eyes filled with tears. 


But he didn’t have a great deal of time for this kind of thing. He was too busy 
getting enough to eat and trying to keep out of trouble. He was learning how to take 
care of himself, but the lessons were very painful sometimes, and he realized how 
much better it would have been to have been content to stay at home and have been 
taught these things by his father, Danny Meadow Mouse. He had just learned that the 
eggs of birds are very delicious eating, but at the same time he had learned that one 
must be very sure that the owner of the eggs is nowhere about, and as a result he ached 
and smarted all over. You see, he had been caught by Little Friend the Song Sparrow 
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right in Little Friend’s nest. Next time he would be more clever when he stole eggs. 


So Little Mite wandered on, looking for a place to live in peace and comfort, and 
at last he came to the edge of Farmer Brown’s cornfield. Of course he didn’t know 
it was a cornfield. He thought the young corn was simply another kind of grass. He 
ran out into the field and he actually hopped and skipped, for it was so good to have 
room enough. You see he had been so long struggling through thick grass, or running 
in narrow little paths, that to have room enough to jump in was enough to make him 
forget all his troubles. Had he been older and wiser he would have known that it was 
avery dangerous thing for a Meadow Mouse to venture out in such an open place in 
broad daylight. But Little Mite still had much to learn. The warm beams of jolly, round, 
bright Mr. Sun poured down between the rows of corn and Little Mite just forgot 
everything but play. He dug a little in the soft earth. He ran and danced and jumped. He 
tried to catch his funny little short tail and chased it round and round. 


So little by little he got farther and farther out in the cornfield and away from the 
safe, thick cover of the Green Meadows. Right in the midst of the maddest chase after 
that little short tail a shadow passed over him. A sudden chill of fear clutched his heart. 
He looked up. There was a great bird sailing overhead. He didn’t know who it was, but 
he guessed. He had heard Danny Meadow Mouse tell about fierce Redtail the Hawk 
and something told him that this great bird with the keen eyes was Redtail. Now if 
Little Mite had been under something he probably would have sat perfectly still, which 
would have been the right thing to do. But he was right out in the open and at the sight 
of those hungry-looking eyes a great terror took possession of him and he just couldn’t 
keep still as he should have done. With a little faint squeak of fright he ran. 


Now the instant he ran, Redtail saw him. With a few strong beats of his great 
wings, he was right over Little Mite. He half closed his wings and shot down with his 
great cruel claws stretched wide. Something prompted Mite to dodge just then as he 
had learned to do in the games at home. Redtail missed him and had to fly back up in 
the sky to try again. Twice this happened and then quite suddenly Redtail gave up the 
chase and flew away. You see Mite had been running straight toward what looked like 
a man and Redtail dared go no nearer. And that is how a scare-crow saved the life of 
Little Mite Meadow Mouse. 


STORY 763. July 21, 1914 
Making a Home in a Queer Place 


A queerer place to build a home 
You’ll never see, though far you roam. 
Look high and low and all around 
You’ ll never find it, I’Il be bound. 


When Little Mite Meadow Mouse ran for his life from Redtail the Hawk through 
the rows of young corn in Farmer Brown’s cornfield, he didn’t have the least idea 
where he was going. His one thought was to get away from those dreadful claws 
stretched out to clutch him. So he dodged and ran and ran and dodged. Now it just 
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happened that he ran in the one direction in which he could find safety, and that was 
straight toward the scarecrow Farmer Brown’s boy had set up in the middle of the 
cornfield to scare away Blacky the Crow and his relatives. It looked very much like a 
man, very much indeed. It was this that frightened away Redtail and saved Little Mite. 
You see, while Redtail wasn’t sure that it was a man he wasn’t sure that it wasn’t a 
man, and having learned long ago that the most foolish thing anyone can do is to run a 
needless risk, he decided not to go too near. And so it was that Little Mite was saved by 
the scarecrow. 


But he didn’t know this. He didn’t know anything about the scarecrow. All he 
knew was that Redtail had stopped chasing him, for which he was very thankful. But 
he kept on running just the same, hoping that he would come to a safe hiding-place. 
And so at last he came to the scarecrow. Now little Mite saw nothing in that to be afraid 
of. You see, he had been out in the Great World so short a time that he had never seen 
aman, and so he wasn’t at all afraid of the scarecrow because it looked like a man. It 
didn’t move, so right away he made up his mind that it was nothing to fear. He was 
very, very anxious to get somewhere out of sight, and the opening to one of the pants 
legs looked like a good place. He hesitated just an instant, then in he scrambled. 


Presently he came to a mass of hay and straw. It was the body of the scarecrow. 
Then little Mite was sure this was a safe place. You see, he knew all about hay and 
straw, and as he burrowed his way in he felt quite at home and for the first time since 
he had run away from home he felt quite safe. He was very tired after his long run from 
Redtail the Hawk, and so the first thing he did was to make a place big enough to curl 
up in comfort. Then he went to sleep, and for once he had no bad dreams. 


When he awoke, he couldn’t think where he was at first. Then he remembered. It 
was dark and cozy and comfortable in there, and he decided that it was a very good 
place to stay if he could find enough to eat without going too far away. He felt quite 
sure that he would be safe there, and perhaps it he stayed there his father and mother 
might, just might, happen along, that way some day, and then he could go back home. 
First he would find out all about his new hiding-place. So he burrowed his way up 
through the hay and straw until he came to a queer substance such as he had never 
seen before. It was made of threads very close together, He tried gnawing this queer 
substance, but the threads caught in his teeth and he gave that up. Of course you know 
what it was. It was the coat which Farmer Brown’s boy had fastened around the bundle 
of hay and straw to make it look like a man. 


Little Mite had a perfectly glorious time exploring. He climbed all over and 
through that scarecrow. He even climbed up to the battered old hat that was on the 
very top. And the more he explored the better he liked it. He found a lot of seeds still 
clinging to the hay with which the scarecrow was stuffed and this meant food for a little 
while without running a bit of risk. But what pleased him most was a pocket in the old 
coat. Was there ever a better place for a nest? He ran in and out of that pocket ever so 
many times and at last he made up his mind that there was where he was going to live. 
So he began to carry the softest bits of hay he could find into the pocket to make a bed. 
Then he made a wonderful find. He had nibbled a hole in the lining of the old coat and 
there was the softest stuff! It was cotton padding. He promptly carried it to the pocket 
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to make his bed of. 


STORY 764. July 22, 1914 
Blacky the Crow Makes a Discovery 


Unless you know a thing is safe, 
You better let it be. 

No wise Crow ever takes a chance; 
A wise plan, you'll agree. 


This is one of the sayings of Blacky the Crow, than whom there is no one smarter 
or craftier on the Green Meadows or in the Green Forest. And Blacky always lives up 
to it. He may be just as curious about a thing as Peter Rabbit, but he never makes the 
mistake that Peter so often does and allows his curiosity to lead him into trouble. He 
just remains patient and keeps his eyes open until he is absolutely sure that a thing is 
harmless. 


Now, when Farmer Brown’s boy put that scarecrow in the cornfield, Blacky 
happened to be over in the Green Forest. The first time that he went down to the Green 
Meadows of course he saw the scarecrow right away, and he took great pains to keep 
away from the cornfield. The corn was very tempting, but that thing looked like a man. 
Blacky didn’t believe it was one. No, sir, he didn’t believe it was one. He chuckled as 
he looked at it, for he knows all about scarecrows, and he was quite sure that this was 
one. But there was Just a chance that it might not be, and Blacky was far too wise to 
take that chance. It had something that looked like a gun and he had no mind to risk his 
precious skin in finding out if really was. 


“Il just watch it a few days and I guess that before the corn is too high to be 
sweet and tender can tell for sure what it is,” said he to himself. So for a dozen times a 
day Blacky would sit on a post on the edge of Farmer Brown’s cornfield and watch and 
watch that scarecrow, and each time he was a little more sure that it was quite harmless. 
He was sitting on the post one afternoon studying and studying the scarecrow, when 
he thought he saw something moving on it. Right away Blacky fixed his bright eyes on 
that little spot. Was it a rag fluttering in the wind? 


“T don’t think so,” muttered Blacky. 


“Ha! As sure as I’m alive it is a Mouse, a little Meadow Mouse! Now I know that 
this is nothing but a scarecrow and perfectly harmless!” 


He spread his black wings and sailed out over the cornfield straight toward the 
scarecrow, and as he flew he shrieked at the top of his voice. 


“Caw, caw, caw! Caw, caw, caw. Caw, caw, caw!” he shouted that all his relatives 
might hear. 


There’s nothing here to do us harm! 
There’s nothing here to cause alarm! 
The corn is tender, young and fine; 
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Come on! Come on with me and dine! 


Little Mite, the runaway baby of Danny Meadow Mouse, who, you know, had 
found a lovely home in the scarecrow, was terribly frightened when he heard all that 
racket and saw Blacky coming straight toward him. He thought, of course, Blacky 
was coming for him, and with a frightened squeak he scrambled into the pocket of the 
scarecrow, where he had made himself a lovely soft bed. As a matter of fact, Blacky 
wouldn’t have objected in the least to a tender, young Meadow Mouse, for lunch, but 
he was much more interested in the corn. When at last little Mite got courage to peep 
out, what do you think he saw? Why, Blacky and all his relatives pulling up Farmer 
Brown’s corn as fast as ever they could and talking as fast as they could while they 
were doing it. They certainly were having a good time, and he wished with all his 
might that he could have just as good a time. You see, he didn’t know that they were in 
mischief. They did, however, for they took turns in sitting on a fence post to watch for 
Farmer Brown’s boy. 


STORY 765. July 23, 1914 
Little Mite’s Greatest Adventure 


Blacky the Crow and his equally black relatives were having a perfectly glorious 
time in Farmer Brown’s cornfield. You know there is nothing that Blacky likes more 
than he does newly sprouted. He always has a glad feeling when in the early Spring he 
sees Farmer Brown plowing up the brown earth of the cornfield, because he knows that 
in a few weeks he is going to have a feast. Farmer Brown knows it, too, and so does 
Farmer Brown’s boy. They have sat up nights trying to think of some way to prevent 
Blacky from having that feast. They have tried all sorts of plans for frightening Blacky 
away from the cornfield, but he is so smart that he soon sees through their plans and 
just laughs at them. He never yet has failed to have at least one good feast when Farmer 
Brown’s corn was young and tender. 


That was what he was doing now, and all the time he was eating he was making 
fun of the scarecrow that Farmer Brown’s boy had taken such pains to make look like 
aman with a gun. Blacky had been quite sure from the beginning that it was perfectly 
harmless, but it is not Blacky’s way to take any chances, and so he had waited to be 
positive about it. It was Little Mite, the lost baby of Danny Meadow Mouse, who 
had made Blacky positive that that scarecrow was harmless. Mite had made a bed for 
himself in a pocket of the old coat which the scarecrow wore, and Blacky had seen him 
running in and out of it. He had known right away then that this was only a make- 
believe and at once he had called all his relatives to the feast. 


Little Mite never had heard such a noisy crew, and as he timidly peeped out at 
the big black birds having such a good time he had a queer feeling that something 
was going to happen. All of a sudden Blacky, who was sitting on a fence post taking 
his turn at keeping watch, shouted “Caw, caw, c-a-w!” There was a great flapping of 
wings and all talking at once and laughing and having a great time, Blacky and all his 
relatives flew away. Mite didn’t know just what to make of it. He crept out of his hiding 
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place and watched them settle down way over on the Green Meadows, still talking and 
laughing as if they thought it all a great joke. He wondered why they had left when they 
were having such a feast and good time. He was so busy watching them that he didn’t 
notice anything else. Without any warning, a great voice cried, “Ha!” 


Little Mite looked up to see a great giant on two legs close beside the scarecrow. 
Without waiting for a second look, he scrambled into the pocket of the old coat and 
burrowed down under the grass and cotton padding of which he had made his bed, his 
little heart thumping with fright so that it almost hurt. He hoped with all his might that, 
he hadn’t been seen and he held his breath as he waited for what would happen next. 
He didn’t have long to wait. The pocket was opened and a great hand slipped in and 
lifted him out, bed and all. 


Mite was too frightened to move. He just sat perfectly still except that he trembled 
all over. He couldn’t help that, you know. What possible chance had a wee, frightened 
Meadow Mouse with such a huge creature as now held him? He was perfectly helpless, 
and he knew it. He just shut his eyes and waited for something terrible to happen. But 
nothing terrible did happen. Instead he felt something stroking him very, very gently. 
By and by he ventured to open his eyes. A freckled face was bending over him and 
somehow it didn’t look fierce or cruel at all. 


“You little rascal!” exclaimed a great voice. That is, it seemed a great voice to 
Little Mite. “You little rascal! You knew a good thing when you saw it, didn’t you? I 
don’t believe any of your enemies would ever think of looking for you in a scarecrow’s 
pocket. I believe I'll take you home with me.” 


Then Mite and his bed were put into another pocket just like the one he had been 
taken from, only this one was the pocket of Farmer Brown’s boy. He didn’t know 
where he was going or what was going to happen, but somehow he didn’t feel so much 
afraid. It was his greatest adventure, but somehow he felt that it was going to come out 
all right. 


STORY 766. July 24, 1914 
The Queer Way in Which Little Mite Reached Home 


It often happens in this world, 

When all seems wrong and nothing right, 
The cloud that blackest seems to be 

Is really nearest to the light. 


That was just the way it was with little Mite Meadow Mouse. There he was in 
the pocket of Farmer Brown’s boy, being carried he knew not where. Somehow, he 
wasn’t as much afraid as he might have been. You see, Farmer Brown’s boy had been 
very gentle with him. But he was being carried away and that seemed a very dreadful 
thing in itself. He felt more lost than ever. What possible chance would there be now of 
ever getting back home again? Farmer Brown’s boy had said something about taking 
him home, but Mite felt sure that that home was not his home. So he cuddled down in 
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a corner of the pocket, feeling very miserable and helpless. Things certainly did look 
dark. “ 


Now Farmer Brown’s boy had come down to the cornfield that morning to hoe 
corn, for already the weeds were springing up between the rows. He scowled over 
at Blacky the Crow and _ his relatives, who were making a great racket on the Green 
Meadows. He shook his fist at them. Then he grinned, for right down in his heart he has 
a fondness for Blacky, in spite of the mischief he does. 


“T suppose I ought not to begrudge you that corn you have pulled up,” said he. “No 
doubt you have paid for it several times over by the grubs and worms you have eaten, 
but just the same you have made me a lot of extra work. Now, I’ve got to go way back 
to the house for some more seed and plant those hills all over again. I thought that 
scarecrow was going to fool you this Spring, but I see it hasn’t. 


“Caw, caw, caw!” replied Blacky in the sauciest way. 


Farmer Brown’s boy trudged along the edge of the cornfield with his hoe on his 
shoulder. Thinking of the extra work he had got to do because of Blacky the Crow he 
quite forgot the little Meadow Mouse in his pocket. Presently he came to a pile of old 
cornstalks. 


“T may as well leave my coat and hoe here while I go back for that seed,” said he. 


So he slipped off his old coat and threw it down on the pile of old cornstalks. Then 
off he trudged to get the seed to plant where Blacky and his relatives had pulled up the 
young corn. No sooner was he out of sight than Blacky and the others were back in the 
cornfield deep in mischief again. 


Little Mite lay perfectly still for a long time listening and listening. But as he 
heard nothing but those noisy Crows his courage began to come back. He crept up to 
the opening of the pocket and peeped out. He could see nothing of the giant who had 
carried him off and he began to wonder in what part of the Great World he was. He 
crept out to look about. Then his heart gave a great jump! Somehow those cornstalks 
looked very familiar. Could it be? No, it couldn’t be! He must be dreaming! He shut his 
eyes for just a minute, then opened them again to make sure that he really was awake. 


Just then down under him a squeaky little voice sounded. Then another squeaky 
little voice made reply. Little Mite didn’t wait to hear any more. He scrambled down 
among those old corn-stalks as fast as ever he could, calling at the top of his funny little 
voice. All unknowing, Farmer Brown’s boy had brought him home safe and sound. 


STORY 767. July 25, 1914 
Joy Among the Old Corn Stalks 


The happiest place in all the world— 

You know it; of course you do. 

It’s the place called home—your very own. 
Now haven’t I told you true? 
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Illustrations. July 20 to July 25, 1914. 


762. How Little Mite Was 763. Making a Home in a 764. Blacky the Crow Makes a 
Saved Queer Place Discovery 

He half closed his wings and shot It didn’t move, so right away They took turns in sitting on a 
down with his great, cruel claws he made up his mind that it was fence post to watch for Farmer 
stretched wide.. nothing to fear. Brown’s boy. 
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765. Little Mite’s Greatest 


Adventure 766. The Queer Way in Which 767. Joy Among the Old Corn 
What possible chance had a wee, Little Mite Reached Home Stalks 

frightened meadow mouse with “Caw, caw, caw!” replied Blacky “Here Lam! Here I am! I’ve 
such a huge creature as now in the sauciest manner. come home! I’ve come home!” 
held him? 
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Of course I have. There isn’t any place like it for pure joy and happiness. There 
may be much finer homes than your own, but right down, deep in your heart you know 
perfectly well that not even in the finest of them is there so much real happiness as in 
your own dear home—not for you, anyway. Now, the home of Danny Meadow Mouse 
wasn’t much to look at. It was just a little round house of corn shucks and grass in 
the middle of a pile of old cornstalks on the edge of Farmer Brown’s corn field, but to 
little Mite, the lost baby of Danny, whom Farmer Brown’s boy had brought back again 
without knowing it, it was the most beautiful place in all the Great World. 


As he scrambled down among the cornstalks to the little path that led to the little 
round doorway he called at the top of his funny little squeaky voice, “Here I am! Here 
Iam! I’ve come home! I’ve come home!” Out tumbled his brother and two sisters, 
Teeny, Weeny and Midget, and crowded around him and rubbed noses with him, which 
is the Meadow Mouse way of kissing, and told him how glad they were to see him and 
asked him if he really had seen the Great World and what it was like, all talking at once 
and making such a squeaking as that pile of old cornstalks never had known before. 


Little Mite wondered why his father and mother didn’t come out to greet him and 
as soon as he got a chance he asked where they were. 


“They are out hunting for you,” replied Teeny. ““They’ve been out every day since 
you went away, and we’ve all been so miserable and lonesome. You won’t run away 
again, will you, Mite?” 


“Never!” declared Mite. “Never so long as I live!” And he really meant it. 


“Won’t this be the best surprise for father and mother that ever was?” cried Midget, 
dancing about excitedly. “You go inside the house, Mite, and we’ll play outside. Then 
when they go in they’Il find you there. O, won’t it be fun?” 


So when they thought it was about time for Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse 
to return, Mite went inside. He wondered what they would say to him and what they 
would do to punish him, for he knew that he deserved to be punished. You see if he 
hadn’t disobeyed in the first place he wouldn’t have been lost. But he was so glad to 
be home again that he didn’t mind the thought of punishment. Nothing could be worse 
than what he had been through. 


Danny and Nanny were late in getting home, and they were so tired and footsore 
with their long search for little Mite, and so sad, that it made Mite’s heart ache as he 
peeped out at them. It really was punishment enough just to see them and to feel that 
he was the cause of it. They noticed right away that Teeny, Weeny and Midget seemed 
very much excited. Danny stopped to ask the reason, but Nanny hurried into the house. 
Such a squeal as there was then! Danny rushed in to see what had happened and then— 
well, I don’t believe that there ever was such a time before in a Meadow Mouse home. 
Nanny was crying and laughing at the same time, Mite was crying a little and even 
Danny had to blow his nose very hard and wipe his eyes. 


Of course, Mite expected a scolding at least, but he didn’t get it. No, sir, he didn’t 
get it. You see when he told about all his terrible adventures his father and mother 
thought he had been punished enough. Instead of scolding they prepared a great feast, 
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and while they ate it Mite told all over again about his adventures. Everybody asked 
questions and there was such a happy squeaking and chattering down in that pile of old 
corn stalks that finally Danny had to put a stop to it for fear that Reddy Fox or Old Man 
Coyote might be prowling around and hear it. And when at last they all went to bed in 
the little house there was great joy among the old corn stalks, for everything had come 
out right, just as Peter Rabbit had told Danny Meadow Mouse it would. 


STORY 768. July 27, 1914 
Mr. Blacksnake Goes Hunting 


Mr. Blacksnake lay sunning himself on a grassy bank. He was a handsome fellow, 
was Mr. Blacksnake, and he was quite well aware of it. In fact, Mr. Blacksnake was 
quite proud of himself. He was proud not only of his good looks, but also of the fact 
that few can run faster than he, that he can climb trees, and that there are more who are 
afraid of him than that he is afraid of. The fact that nobody likes him didn’t enter his 
head, but if it had it wouldn’t have troubled him. The truth is, Mr. Blacksnake is a good 
deal of a bully. He delights in scaring people. There is nothing he likes better than to 
see them afraid of him. He is the most impudent of all the little people who live on the 
Green Meadows or in the Green Forest. He runs his tongue out at every one he meets, 
even Farmer Brown’s boy. But really, he is a great coward. 


Just now, as he took his sun bath, Mr. Blacksnake was trying to decide what he 
wanted for dinner. This was the time of year when he could pick and choose. Later in 
the season he would have to take whatever he could catch, but just now It was an easy 
matter to catch what he pleased. 


“Let me see,” said he, “I might run over to the Smiling Pool and pick up a few of 
those foolish young Frogs who are so conceited because they have got rid of their tails. 
They would taste very good, very good, indeed. But it is long way over there. Young 
Meadow Mice wouldn’t be bad. I could eat a couple without any trouble. If I didn’t feel 
so lazy, I would go hunt for some. The trouble is, Reddy and Granny Fox and Whitetail 
the Marshhawk have been Mouse hunting all the morning and probably have frightened 
all the Mice so that I would have to hunt a long time, and I don’t feel like it. I believe 
what I want is a nice, tender, young bird; perhaps two or three, if they are not too big. 
They are very good eating and they are so easy to get. All I have to do is to find a nest 
and then help myself. I believe Ill go up to the old Orchard and see what I can find 
there.” 


Mr. Blacksnake yawned once or twice and then lazily uncoiled and started for the 
Old Orchard. There was no need to hurry, so he took his time. When he reached the 
old stone wall on the edge of the Old Orchard, he curled up on a big, flat stone to rest a 
bit and at the same time watch what was going on. He did not try to keep out of sight. 
In fact, he chose a stone where he would be in plain sight of any one who happened 
that way. He wanted to be seen. Yes, sir, he wanted to be seen. He knew that whoever 
saw him first would make a great fuss, and then everybody in the Old Orchard would 
hurry over to scream at him and call him bad names. Those who had helpless babies in 
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their homes would be the most anxious and frightened, and so he could tell without the 
trouble of a lot of climbing which nests had young in them and which had not. 


It was a very simple plan, and it worked out just as he had expected. He had not 
been curled up on the flat stone of the old wall five minutes before Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel came running along. If Chatterer had been as heedless as Peter Rabbit often is 
Mr. Blacksnake would have had a squirrel dinner, but Chatterer’s bright eyes saw him 
in time and he stopped just out of reach. Then how Chatterer’s tongue did go! “Robber! 
Thief!” he yelled, and added every bad name he could think of. Right away all the birds 
in the Old Orchard hurried over to see what the trouble was, and as soon as they saw 
Mr. Blacksnake, they, too, began to scream. Pretty soon there was a crowd around him, 
all screaming at the top of their lungs. Mr Blacksnake didn’t move. He just lay there, 
watching them with eyes that never blinked, for you know he has no eyelids, and now 
and then running out his tongue in the most impudent way. 


All the time he was laughing to him-self down inside. He was laughing to think 
how easily he was finding out what he wanted to know. Those who were simply angry 
he knew had no babies to worry about. They took great care not to come very near. 
Those who were very reckless and kept dashing about within reach of him he knew had 
helpless babies and were in great fear. Among these was Drummer the Woodpecker. 

As soon as he saw this Mr. Blacksnake made up his mind. He would have young 
woodpeckers for dinner. 


STORY 769. July 28, 1914 
Mr. Blacksnake Decides to Dine 


Mr. Blacksnake, coiled on a flat stone of the old wall on the edge of the Old 
Orchard, had fully made up his mind to dine on young Woodpeckers. All about him 
were the little feathered people who live in the Old Orchard, all screaming at him and 
calling him bad names. He didn’t mind this in the least. In the first place, he was used 
to it. In the second place, he knew perfectly that bad names never hurt anyone. The 
truth is, he had coiled up there just to draw the birds around him. You see, he is so 
sharp that he knew that he would be able to tell by the way they acted when they saw 
him which ones had babies in their homes and which had not. And sure enough he 
could. He knew that the ones who appeared the most worried at the sight of him, who 
were the boldest and came the nearest, were the ones who had babies at home. 


One of these was Goldie the Oriole. “His nest is way up high and out on the 
slender branches. It is too much work and too risky to climb way up there,” thought Mr. 
Blacksnake. 


Another was Chippy the Sparrow. “His nest is not very high and is easy to get to, 
but his babies are so small that they are hardly worthwhile,” thought Mr. Blacksnake. 


A third was Drummer the Woodpecker. “His nest is in a hole in that nearest apple 
tree, because I saw him making it there. It isn’t very high up. His babies are of good 
size, and there is sure to be enough of them for a good meal. Young Woodpeckers are 
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very good eating, so I believe I’Il sample them right away,” thought Mr. Blacksnake. 


He lazily uncoiled and slipped off of the old stone wall. Then he glided swiftly 
through the grass, all the birds following and anxiously watching to see where he was 
going. All the time they made a terrible racket. Mr. Blacksnake paid not the least bit 
of attention to them. He made straight for the tree in which was the home of Drummer 
the Woodpecker. When Drummer saw this, he became almost crazy. Twice he dashed 
almost in the face of Mr. Blacksnake. Mr. Blacksnake just chuckled to himself, for he 
knew now that there wasn’t the least doubt about those babies. Mrs. Drummer, who had 
remained at home, now came out, and she was even braver than Drummer in trying to 
drive Mr. Blacksnake away. Once he struck at her and almost caught her. 


But nothing that Drummer or Mrs. Drummer could do changed Mr. Blacksnake’s 
intention. He kept right on and began to climb the tree. Now, some of Mr. Blacksnake’s 
relatives—in fact, most of them—cannot climb, but he himself is a very good climber, 
and it was no work at all for him to get up to the round hole which was the doorway 
of Drummer’s home. As he drew near, he heard a sound that made his eyes sparkle. 
You see, the babies inside the hollow heard him, and being young and quite innocent 
of the dangers of the Great World, they thought it was their mother or father bringing 
them something to eat, and so each began to call for the goody they thought was being 
brought to them. When Mr. Blacksnake reached the doorway, he coiled himself about a 
branch so as not to lose his balance and fall, and then he looked in at the door- way. 


“One, two, three, four, five,” counted Mr. Blacksnake, and smacked his lips. 


“My, but I shall have a feast! I’m so glad I happened to think to come up to the Old 
Orchard.” 


STORY 770. July 29, 1914 
Mr. Blacksnake Wishes He had been Quicker 


Mr. Blacksnake was in no hurry. He had plenty of time. Anyway, he thought he 
had. He never likes to be hurried when he is dining. He long ago learned the wisdom 
of taking plenty of time for his meals, though to see him eat you would think him the 
greediest fellow alive, for he swallows his food whole. Now, as he looked in at the 
doorway of the home of Drummer the Woodpecker and counted the five babies there 
his eyes glistened. What a feast they would make! Just before he looked in, they had 
been calling greedily for food, but now they were still. Though they knew nothing 
about him, they seemed to feel that this was a terrible monster staring down at them 
with cruel, hungry eyes. 


He drew back his head to look about him before going inside, and he laughed 
as Drummer dashed at him, coming so close that his wings actually brushed Mr. 
Blacksnake, who might have caught him if he had tried. But he didn’t try. He didn’t 
want a tough old bird when right within reach were five tender young birds. So he just 
hissed at Drummer and all the other birds of the Old Orchard, and ran out his tongue at 
them. The truth is he rather enjoyed seeing them so frightened and angry and helpless, 
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and that is one reason why he did not hurry to swallow those five helpless babies. 


Now, you know, the Old Orchard is near Farmer Brown’s house. Farmer Brown’s 
boy heard the great racket made by the birds as they screamed. Of course he did. He 
would have had to be deaf not to. He listened for a moment, then started toward the Old 
Orchard. 


“There is either a snake or a hawk over there,” he muttered, for he has learned 
much of the little people who live there, and he guessed from the sound of their voices, 
the excitement and the anger in them, that one or the other of their two greatest enemies 
was causing all this trouble. As he walked, he picked up a stick and a stone. “They may 
come in handy,” he thought. 


Now, the birds were so excited, and Chatterer the Red Squirrel, who had been 
the first to discover Mr. Blacksnake, was so excited, and Mr. Blacksnake himself was 
intent on that good dinner that he was so sure of, that not one of them noticed Farmer 
Brown’s boy until he had almost reached them. Then Chatterer’s bright eyes saw him. 
Chatterer gave a shrill cry of gladness. You know, he and Farmer Brown’s boy are now 
very good friends. Chatterer is afraid of Mr. Blacksnake, and hates him, and when he 
saw Farmer Brown’s boy, he knew right away that it meant trouble for Mr. Blacksnake, 
and he was glad. Not that he had a great deal of sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Drummer. 
If the truth is to be told, I suspect that Chatterer himself would have dined on those 
helpless babies if he had dared to, but he didn’t dare to because he has a wholesome 
respect for the sharp bills of Mr. and Mrs. Drummer. He was glad, not for the sake of 
Mr. and Mrs. Drummer, but because he felt that Mr. Blacksnake was in for a great deal 
of trouble. 


“Kall him! Kill him!” shrieked Chatterer, dancing about in great excitement. 


And this is just what Farmer Brown’s boy made up his mind that he would do 
when at last he caught sight of Mr. Blacksnake just getting ready to take the first of 
Drummer’s babies. Of course, Mr. Blacksnake heard Chatterer and looked around to 
see what it meant. The minute he saw Farmer Brown’s boy he wished with all his might 
that he had been a little quicker in getting his dinner. 


STORY 771. July 30, 1914 
Farmer Brown’s Boy Changes His Mind 


Drummer, the woodpecker, and Mrs. Drummer actually flew to meet Farmer 
Brown’s boy when they saw him coming through the Old Orchard with a stick in 
one hand and a stone in the other. In spite of all that Tommy Tit the Chickadee, and 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel had told them about the kindness which Farmer Brown’s 
boy had learned they still distrusted him. But now with Mr. Blacksnake actually 
looking in at the door of their home and making ready to swallow their five helpless 
babies, they forgot their distrust. They flew almost to him, then back toward the tree, all 
the time crying in the most pitiful way. 


Of course, Farmer Brown’s boy couldn’t understand what they said, but he knew 
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right away what they meant. They meant for him to hurry, to please hurry and help 
them. So he did hurry, and when he saw Mr. Blacksnake he hurried still faster. Mr. 
Blacksnake saw him coming. He drew back from the doorway of Drummer’s home and 
hissed angrily. He pretended to be very fierce, and by so doing tried to frighten Farmer 
Brown’s boy as he had so often frightened others. But Farmer Brown’s boy knows 

all about Mr. Blacksnake and how he really is a great coward and only pretends to be 
brave. 


“Hi, there!” he yelled, and threw the stone he held in his hand. It didn’t hit Mr. 
Blacksnake, but it struck very close to him. Right away he forgot all about those young 
Woodpeckers he had planned to eat for his dinner. He didn’t have room for but one 
thought, and that was to get away as quickly as possible. He saw that Farmer Brown’s 
boy wasn’t afraid of him, and he was afraid, very much afraid, of Farmer Brown’s boy. 
He turned and began to glide swiftly down the tree. 


Farmer Brown’s boy rushed forward brandishing a long stick. 
“Kall him! Kill him!” shrieked Chatterer. 
“Kall him! Kill him!” shrieked Sammy Jay. 


“Kill him! Kill him!” shrieked Drummer and Mrs. Drummer, and all the other 
feathered folk of the Old Orchard. 


Farmer Brown’s boy fully intended to do it. As Mr. Blacksnake slipped from 
the tree Farmer Brown’s boy raised the long stick, meaning to bring it down on Mr. 
Blacksnake’s head and kill him. But he didn’t. No, sir; he didn’t. You see at Just 
that very minute he changed his mind. It had come over him all of a sudden that 
Mr. Blacksnake had just as much right to live as he had. He was one of Old Mother 
Nature’s big family just as much as was Drummer the Woodpecker. In trying to get 
a dinner of helpless young Woodpeckers, he was no worse than a lot of other little 
people, and not so bad as hunters, who with dreadful guns go out to kill birds and little 
animals, not because they really need them to eat, but for what they call sport*’. 


He remembered, too, a lot of things he had found out about Mr. Blacksnake and 
some of his relatives—that they really do a great deal of good, more good than harm. 


“T don’t want to kill him,” thought he. “What I want to do is to scare him, so that 
he’Il never want to come back to Drummer’s house again and will think a long time 
before he will visit any other nests.” 


So Farmer Brown’s boy brought the stick down close beside Mr. Blacksnake, 
instead of on him, and kept doing it as he chased him through the Old Orchard half- 
way to the Green Meadows, all the time yelling at him and altogether giving him the 
worst scare he ever had known. 


“That’s a whole lot better than killing him,” said Farmer Brown’s boy as he 
stopped to get his breath. And, though Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Drummer the 
Woodpecker didn’t think so, and said as much, it was, as you and I know. 


41 These kinds of hunters are not “true sportsmen,” an important Burgess category. 
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STORY 772. July 31, 1914 


Blacksnake Decides to Have a New Suit 


Vanity and Foolishness can think of naught but of their dress: 
Upon their backs in bright array they always put all they possess. 


Mr. Blacksnake lay basking in the sun. Now and then one of his neighbors would 
come along and call him unpleasant names, but he didn’t mind that. He is so used to 
being called all kinds of bad names that he would hardly know what to make of it if 
someone was to say something pleasant and kind. So the bad names didn’t trouble him 
at all. He just ran out his tongue from force of habit and continued to enjoy his sun 
bath. 


Now, Mr. Blacksnake is very independent. He honestly doesn’t care what people 
think of him. He has had such a bad reputation so long that he is rather proud of it. You 
know it gets that way sometimes. 


“The worse they think I am the more they will be afraid of me, and the more afraid 
of me they are the more they will leave me alone,” Mr. Blacksnake would say. So he 
would do things just to make his neighbors think the very worst possible of him. 


But, like most people, he has one great weakness, has Mr. Blacksnake. He is 
inclined to be vain. He thinks a great deal of his personal appearance. He has a 
handsome black suit and is very proud of it. You may call him a thief and worse and 
he will only chuckle. But when he happened to hear Sammy Jay remark that Mr. 
Blacksnake was looking rather shabby and must be having hard times his pride was 
touched. He raised his head and looked himself all over, a thing he can do much easier 
than most people. 


“Tt’s true,” he muttered. “That busy-body, Sammy Jay, is right. I am looking rather 
shabby. Not that I care what he thinks, but I do like to feel well dressed. I believe that 
everybody should dress as well as they can for their self-respect. I always feel best 
when I look best. Sammy Jay is quite right, and it is time I had a new suit. It is high 
time. I must see what can be done. Sometimes I think I would like to wear colors, but 
for my build I guess there is nothing quite so appropriate as black. Then, black always 
wears well, and it is very convenient when I want to keep out of sight in dark places. I 
think I will get black again this year. It certainly is very dressy.” 


He said this just as if he could choose his suit himself, when all the time he knew 
perfectly well that he could have nothing but what Old Mother Nature provided, and 
that would be black. It is, you know, a very good plan to think you want what you 
know you have got to have, and this is what Mr. Blacksnake was doing. 


Having fully made up his mind that it was time to have a new suit, Mr. Blacksnake 
wasted no time. He cut short his sun bath and started out to look for a place to change 
his clothes. He is very particular about this. It must have every convenience and at 
the same time, it must be in a retired spot where he can be sure of being undisturbed. 
Nothing annoys Mr. Blacksnake so much as being discovered changing his clothes. So 
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Illustrations. July 27 to August 1, 1914. 
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now he went about looking for just the right place, and all the time he took the greatest 
care to keep out of sight. 


This was a secret he wouldn’t have get out for the world. 


STORY 773. August 1, 1914 
Mr. Blacksnake Changes His Suit 


Now that Mr. Blacksnake had made up his mind to have a new suit he was in a 
hurry to get it. So he hurried about looking for a retired place in which to take off his 
old suit, but all the time he took the utmost pains not to be seen. Ordinarily he does not 
care who sees him, but getting rid of an old suit for a new one is a very serious matter 
with Mr. Blacksnake. In the first place he feels very uncomfortable while he is getting 
the old suit off, and his temper, never of the best, is very, very short then. Also, he has 
rather a helpless feeling. You see, he cannot slip his suit off easily in the way a boy can. 
He is like the little girl who has a dress with a great many hooks and eyes where she 
cannot get at them easily, and so must take considerable time, and sometimes lose both 
temper and patience. 


At last he found just the place he was looking for. It was on the edge of the Green 
Forest, where the brush grew thick around a little pile of old logs. There was room 
to crawl under these. You know Mr. Blacksnake does not require very much room, 
and here he found plenty for his purpose. He felt sure that no one would disturb him 
there, and that was a very important matter. Still more important was the fact that two 
of those logs were just far enough apart to make it a tight squeeze for him to wriggle 
between them. He smiled when he saw this. It was going to make it much easier to get 
that old suit off. You see, he has no hands with which to pull it off as Old Mr. Toad 
pulls his suit off, and so he has to try some other way. 


He glided all around under and between the logs to make sure that no one else was 
there, and then he glided this way and that way through the brush to make sure that no 
one hiding there. At last he was satisfied that he would not be disturbed, and he hurried 
back to the pile of logs to begin the task of getting off his old suit. Now, you know Old 
Mother Nature has queer ways of giving her children new clothes. All this time Mr. 
Blacksnake really had his new suit on underneath the old suit. He had got to get the 
old suit off, but he wouldn’t have to put the new one on because it was already on. Old 
Mother Nature had attended to that. 


He went straight to the two logs that were so close together, and then he began to 
push and wriggle and squirm as he tried to pass between them. He puffed and he blew, 
and I suspect that if he had been anybody but a snake he would have grunted. It was 
easy enough to get his neck through after he had got his head through, but the thickest 
part of his body was a terribly tight squeeze. Little by little he managed to get through. 
When enough of him was through to allow him to lift his head and look back he gave a 
little sigh of relief. You see, his old suit had caught between those two logs and he was 
pulling himself right out of it just the same way in which you pull your hand out of a 
glove. 
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When he saw this, he went to work again and pulled harder than ever. He was 
afraid that that old suit might pull loose from the logs; but it didn’t, and presently as 
he got the thickest part of the body through the old suit came off easier. A few more 
wriggles and pulls and he was out of it altogether. There it lay, turned wrong side 
out complete, clear to the tip of his slender tail. And the funny thing was that instead 
of being black it white. Yes, sir, it was white, and so thin that you could almost look 
through it! But his new suit was black, O, so black! And it was very handsome. Right 
away Mr. Blacksnake was in a hurry to show it off, and he didn’t even give his old suit 
another look as he rushed away. Now, what do you think—all the time he had supposed 
no one was about a certain thrifty little person of the Green Forest had been watching 
him! 


STORY 774. August 3, 1914 
Who Saw Mr Blacksnake Change His Clothes? 


From Mother Nature’s point of view 
All things are useful, old or new. 


Mr. Blacksnake had thought himself very smart and clever when he changed his 
old suit for a new one. He had been absolutely sure that no one had seen him. He had 
taken the very greatest pains, to be sure. In the first place, he had chosen a very lonely 
spot where the brush was thick. He had looked this way and that way to be sure that 
no one was about, and he had seen and heard no one. You see, he feels very helpless 
when he begins to change his clothes, does Mr. Blacksnake, and he is very nervous and 
irritable until he has got out of that old suit. He cannot bear to have any one about, and 
so he takes the greatest pains to find a secret place. 


But smart as he is there are others quite as smart. All the time Mr. Blacksnake 
was struggling out of his old suit a pair of bright eyes watched him, and a certain 
little person in a very smart looking suit of his own had all he could do to keep from 
chuckling aloud. But he didn’t. No, sir, he didn’t. You see he had a very good reason 
for not letting Mr. Blacksnake know that he was anywhere about. He had a use for that 
old suit Mr. Blacksnake was getting rid of. So he kept out of sight up in a tree where he 
could look down and see all that was going on, and there he sat and chuckled to himself 
right down inside so that he couldn’t be heard as he watched Mr. Blacksnake struggle 
out of his old clothes. 


He had the very hardest kind of work to keep still, for he is a very uneasy fellow, 
and likes to keep moving, but he wanted that old suit, and so, somehow, he managed to 
keep perfectly still. It seemed to him that Mr. Blacksnake never would get out of that 
old suit. 


“Td like to fly down there and help him,” thought he. But he knew better than 
to try anything so foolish as that. He knew that that would be the end of him, so he 
sighed and tried to be patient. It tickled him immensely to see how uncomfortable Mr. 
Blacksnake was and he wished that all of Mr. Blacksnake’s enemies could see him. 
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At last Mr. Blacksnake wriggled out of the old suit and very smart and handsome 
he looked in his new suit of shining black. He didn’t waste any time once he was clear 
of his old suit, but started off at a great rate to see what mischief he could get into. 


The watcher in the tree-top waited just long enough to make sure that he really 
had gone and then down he flew to the old log beside which lay the old suit. His eyes 
glistened, for here was a prize indeed. Mr. Blacksnake might have no more use for his 
old suit, but he had. Yes, indeed, he had! He gave a clear whistle of joy as he seized the 
old suit. It was just what he needed and had been hoping to find to complete his nest. 


Who was he? Why, Cresty the Flycatcher, to be sure! And as he flew through the 
Green Forest to the tree in which was a hollow that only he and Mrs. Cresty knew of, 
his heart was light and he would have tried to whistle and sing but for the burden he 
carried. You see that old suit would catch in the branches as he flew and made him no 
end of trouble. 


STORY 775. August 4, 1914 
What Became of Mr. Blacksnake’s Old Suit 


Cresty the Flycatcher was having no end of trouble. He had seized Mr. 
Blacksnake’s cast-off suit right in the middle and started for home, thinking how 
tickled Mrs. Cresty would be when she saw what a prize he had found. He knew that 
it was just what she was looking for. Indeed, she had been very much worried that 
very morning because she had hunted for at least a piece of one of the old suits of Mr. 
Blacksnake or some of his cousins, and hadn’t been able to find any. Now, Cresty had a 
whole suit for her. Do you wonder that he was tickled? 


But that old suit wasn’t the easiest thing in the world to carry. You see, Mr. 
Blacksnake was a big fellow, big enough to have swallowed Cresty if he had caught 
him, and his suit was whole, for he had managed to get out of it without tearing it. 
So when Cresty started to fly with it he found that he had rather more than he could 
comfortably manage. It hung way, way down, on both sides of his bill, and when he 
tried to take a short cut through the trees it caught on the branches. Once he thought of 
tearing it to pieces and taking it home a little at a time, but he couldn’t quite make up 
his mind to do that. You see he was so proud to think that he had found a whole suit 
that he wanted to take it home just as it was and give Mrs. Cresty a great surprise. So 
he tried to be patient, as he struggled to get it free, though I am afraid he did a little 
scolding under his breath. Two or three times he had to put it down to rest, and each 
time he sat and gloated over it with shining eyes. 


“Mrs Cresty says that I spend altogether too much time singing, and that I have left 
all the work of building our nest to her, but I guess when she sees this she won’t scold 
anymore,” thought he. 


And then, because he was so eager to reach home and show her his prize, he once 
more seized the old suit. Now it never pays to be in too much of a hurry. No, sir, it 
never pays to hurry too much. It is very apt to lead to carelessness. It was that way now 
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with Cresty the Flycatcher. You see, he was almost home, and it seemed to him that he 
couldn’t wait another minute to get there and show Mrs. Cresty his prize. So he was 
careless, and when he seized that old suit of Mr Blacksnake this time he didn’t get it in 
the middle. One end hung down very much farther than the other. 


“Never mind,” thought he. “It isn’t much farther, and I’Il soon be there.” 


Just then that long, swinging end caught in the branches of a tree and brought 
Cresty up so short that he had to drop the old suit to save himself from tumbling heels 
over head. This was a little too much for Cresty, and he lost his temper, which was 
even more foolish than trying to hurry too fast. He darted down at that old suit and 
yanked and pulled, and the more he yanked and pulled the more it became tangled in 
the branches. Cresty didn’t care now how much he tore it. My, my, my! He was in a 
dreadful temper! He would soon have torn it all to pieces had not Mrs. Cresty happened 
along just then. 


“What under the sun—” she began, and then she saw the old suit of Mr. 
Blacksnake. She didn’t wait to finish what she had started to say. She promptly pushed 
Cresty aside and went to work to untangle that old suit. Cresty sulked for a few minutes 
and then, looking rather ashamed, he began to help her. With two at work, it didn’t take 
long to get it free, and then each taking one end they flew over to the tree in which was 
the hollow where they were building their nest and which was their most secret secret. 
And there Mrs. Cresty tore the old suit of Mr Blacksnake to pieces to use in her nest. 
Can you guess why? 


STORY 776. August 5, 1914. 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel Plans Mischief 


“T need something to tempt my appetite. Yes, sir, that is just what I need. I’m not 
eating as I ought to, and the first thing I know I’Il lose my appetite wholly, and then 
Pll lose my strength and then—and then—well, I wouldn’t give much for the chances 
of a squirrel who has lost his strength. I certainly must find something to tempt my 
appetite!” Chatterer the Red Squirrel said this as if he really believed it, and he looked 
quite downcast and unhappy. Bumble the Bee happened to be passing at the time, and 
he fairly laughed aloud, which is a very unusual thing for Bumble to do. But he just 
couldn’t help it this time. It was too funny to hear Chatterer complaining of loss of 
appetite when the real reason was that he had eaten so much that he couldn’t hold any 
more. 


“What you need, Brother Chatterer, is a little more exercise,” said he. “Ever 
since you made friends with Farmer Brown’s boy and he began to give you so many 
good things to eat you have been growing lazier and lazier”. What you need is a good 
stirring up. I believe P’Il help you get it right now!” 


Bumble the Bee started straight for Chatterer as if he meant business. Chatterer 


42 1914, STORY 624. Note that Farmer Brown’s boy’s attempts at kindness are having 
unintentional negative consequences, a possible caution to readers (and Bedtime Stories Club 
members) about their own relationships with wild animals. 
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didn’t know what to think. He had a wholesome respect for that sharp little lance which 
Bumble carries. Perhaps it would be best to get out of the way, for there is no knowing 
what Bumble might take it into his head to do. So Chatterer ran, and after him flew 
Bumble, chuckling happily. You see now that he had got Chatterer started he didn’t 
mean to let him stop right away. Along the old stonewall ran Chatterer and right at 

his heels flew Bumble crying “Buz-z-z, buzz, buz-z-z,” in a way that made Chatterer 
terribly nervous. He was losing his temper now, but he didn’t dare stop for fear of 
feeling Bumble’s sharp little lance, so he kept on straight for the Green Forest, feeling 
sure that once he got there, he would be safe. You see Bumble loves Old Orchard 

and the Green Meadows but does not care for the shadowy Green Forest. Chatterer 
scampered as fast as ever he could, and by the time he reached the Green Forest he was 
puffing and blowing very hard. You see he was so fat and had been so lazy that he was 
in no condition for such a hard run. 


At the edge of the Green Forest Bumble gave up the chase and went off laughing 
as hard as ever he could. He thought it a great joke. 


“Run like that once every morning before eating, and you will not need anything to 
tempt your appetite, Brother Chatterer,” he shouted as he flew away. 


Chatterer was angry, very angry, and he scolded until the Green Forest rang with 
the sound of his voice, so that Sammy Jay came hurrying up to find out what was the 
matter. Of course Chatterer didn’t tell him. No, indeed! He knew that he would be 
laughed at if he did. Instead, he told Sammy to mind his own affairs. 


“You better keep that noisy tongue still,” retorted Sammy, “for if you don’t 
Shadow the Weasel is likely to hear you.” 


Chatterer stopped scolding right away and contented himself with making a face 
at Sammy, who flew away laughing. Left to himself Chatterer had to admit that he felt 
better for his exercise, and needed nothing at all to tempt his appetite. In fact, he felt 
hungry enough to eat almost anything and right away he began to look about to see 
what he could find. It wasn’t the right time of year for nuts, but it was the season for 
eggs. To be sure it would be harder work to find them here in the Green Forest than in 
the Old Orchard. On the other hand everybody in the Old Orchard was on the watch for 
him, while here they wouldn’t be because he had not bothered them so long. Ha! Who 
was that acting secretive? 


“Cresty the Flycatcher and his wife, as I live!” exclaimed Chatterer in high glee. 
“By the way they act I know well enough they have a nest close by. I’ll keep out of 
sight and watch. Then we shall see what we shall see. It seems to me that I have heard 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cresty have very nice eggs.” 


STORY 777. August 6, 1914 
Chatterer is Served Just Right 


Some people poke their noses in 
Where they’ve no right to be. 
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If they get hurt it serves them right, 
I’m sure you’lI all agree. 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel didn’t get hurt exactly, but he received great fright and 
disappointment, and I’m sure that you will agree with me that this was no more than he 
deserved. You see, he had no business there anyway. It all came about through being 
chased to the Green Forest by Bumble the Bee. It was a joke on the part of Bumble, 
but Chatterer wasn’t sure of this and didn’t dare stop to find out lest he should feel that 
sharp little lance Bumble always has with him. So he had run until, all out of breath and 
temper, he had reached the Green Forest. There Bumble left him and returned to the 
sweet flowers of the Green Meadows. 


Now Chatterer hadn’t been in the Green Forest for some time. He used to live 
there, but since he had made friends with Farmer Brown’s boy he had lived in the 
Old Orchard and had grown fat and lazy on the good things Farmer Brown’s boy was 
forever giving him. Now he realized that his run had made him hungry and he began to 
wonder what he could find to eat in the Green Forest. It was the wrong time of year for 
nuts, but there might, there just might, be some eggs. His bright eyes darted this way 
and that way and the instant he saw Cresty the Flycatcher and Mrs. Cresty acting as if 
they were trying very hard to keep out of sight, he guessed right away that they had a 
nest not far away. So he hid where he could watch them, and sure enough, he saw them 
enter a hole in a tree not far distant, a hole that Drummer the Woodpecker had made a 
long time ago. 


Chatterer’s eyes sparkled with eagerness and wickedness. 


“What a feast I will have!” thought he in great glee. “I just love fresh eggs, and I 
am sure that there are fresh eggs there by the way Cresty acts. I’Il just wait until he and 
his wife go out for their dinner, and then I'll pay their home a little visit. I prefer not to 
find them at home when I call.” Which shows that Chatterer is something of a coward, 
as is almost always the case with those who do mean things. 


Chatterer watched and watched, all the time taking care to keep out of sight 
himself. At last he saw Mr. and Mrs. Cresty leave the tree where the hollow was and he 
knew by the way they acted that they were going to get their dinner. No sooner were 
they out of sight than Chatterer was scampering for the tree they had left as fast as he 
could go, and all the time he was chuckling wickedly as the thought of those unguarded 
eggs. 


Up the tree he scrambled and around to the hole where he had seen Cresty go in 
and come out. Just as he almost reached it something hanging from it caught his eye. 
It moved. Chatterer gave a smothered little shriek of fright and actually tumbled out of 
the tree. He didn’t stop to run down—he just let go and dropped. 


“O!” he gasped. “O, dear, what a narrow escape! That was the tail of Mr. 
Blacksnake hanging out of that hole. If I hadn’t seen that just when I did, I should have 
run right into his very mouth!” 


And all the time Mr. Blacksnake was far away. It was only the tail of his old coat 
which Cresty and his wife had used in their nest, and which swung in the wind just 
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outside the doorway, that had given Chatterer such a fright and so had saved the eggs 
of which Cresty and Mrs. Cresty were so proud. Only Sticky-toes the Tree Toad saw all 
that happened and laughed until he almost split his sides. 


STORY 778. August 7, 1914 
Sticky-toes, the Tree Toad, Plans a Joke 


Some people call Sticky-toes the Tree Toad a croaker. They say he croaks for rain. 
But some folks don’t know Sticky-toes as well as they might. He is anything but a 
croaker. You know a croaker is one who is always seeing the dark side of things and 
always saying that something bad is going to happen. A croaker is never known to 
laugh, and as for playing a joke, why, who ever heard of a real croaker doing anything 
like that? 


If you could have seen Sticky-toes as he sat in the tree where Cresty the Flycatcher 
had made his home, you would never have suspected him of being a croaker. No, 
indeed! He was laughing until there was danger of splitting his sides. 


“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho!” laughed Sticky-toes, and put both hands to 
his sides because they ached from laughing so long and so hard. 


You see, it just happened that he was sitting in that particular tree when Cresty 
and Mrs. Cresty brought home the old suit of Mr. Blacksnake which he had thrown 
away when he got his new one. Sticky-toes had watched Cresty and Mrs. Cresty tear 
the old suit to pieces and take it into the hole where they were building their nest. He 
had noticed that Mrs. Cresty had left the tail of that old coat hanging outside the door, 
and it gave Sticky-toes an uncomfortable feeling every time he looked at it, for when 
it moved in the wind it seemed as if there was some one alive inside of it. In fact, it 
reminded Sticky-toes so strongly of Mr. Blacksnake himself, of whom he 1s very, very 
much afraid, that he was tempted to run away. But he didn’t, and day after day he 
watched that tail of Mr. Blacksnake’s old coat fluttering in the wind and just couldn’t 
keep his eyes off it. 


He was watching it when Chatterer the Red Squirrel came climbing up the tree 
intent on a dinner of the eggs he felt sure he would find in Cresty’s home. He knew 
nothing about the old suit of Mr. Blacksnake, and so when he suddenly found the tail 
of it wriggling almost in his face he thought Mr. Blacksnake himself was there and was 
so frightened that he just let go his hold on the tree and dropped to the ground. Then 
without once looking behind him he scampered away as fast as ever he could go. It 
was this that tickled Sticky-toes, the Tree Toad, so. To think that shrewd, sharp-eyed 
Chatterer, the mischief maker, should have been so fooled and frightened by an old 
suit! Was there ever such a joke before? 


All the rest of that day he chuckled to himself as he thought about it. He awoke in 
the night to laugh about it. Early the next morning as he was getting ready to occupy 
his old seat where he could watch that fascinating old coattail he heard the voice of 
Sammy Jay. Right away an idea came to him. He would play a joke on Sammy Jay. 
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Yes, sir, that is what he would do. Sammy is just as fond of eggs as is Chatterer. Sticky- 
toes knew this. So at the first opportunity he called Sammy Jay over to him. 


“Do you want some nice fresh eggs?” whispered Sticky-toes in Sammy’s ear. 


Sammy looked at him suspiciously. “Of course I do; you know that without 
asking,” said he. 


Then Sticky-toes, still whispering, told him about the home of Cresty the 
Flycatcher and that he was quite sure that there must be eggs there. But he didn’t say a 
word about the old suit of Mr. Blacksnake. O, my, no! No, indeed! You see, it was all 
a joke on the part of Sticky-toes. He never, never, never would have breathed a word 
about that nest if he had thought that any harm would come to those eggs. Sticky-toes 
isn’t that kind. But he felt sure that no harm would come to them. He remembered the 
fright of Chatterer when he saw the tail of Mr. Blacksnake’s old coat and he knew that 
Sammy Jay is no braver than Chatterer. So all the rest of that day he sat where he could 
watch the entrance to Cresty’s home, and all the time he chuckled to himself as he 
thought of what he was sure was going to happen. It was a great joke he had planned. 
The only trouble was he had no one to enjoy it with him. 


STORY 779. August 8, 1914. 
Sammy Jay Loses his Appetite 


Who plans a thing that’s underhand, 
Or mean, or crafty, bad or small, 

Is in the end quite apt to find 

There is no gain for him at all. 


Sammy Jay ought to have found that out long ago. But somehow he never has. 
Sammy is a lot smarter than a great many other people of the Green Forest, but that is 
one thing he never has learned, and I am afraid he never I will. You see, he has done 
mean things so long that it has become a habit, and habits, particularly bad habits, are 
very hard to break. Now nothing could be meaner than to steal eggs from his neighbors, 
and there is no one in all the Green Forest who would make more of a fuss over having 
his own eggs stolen than Sammy himself. If he should catch any one stealing his eggs, 
he would tell everybody within hearing of his voice his opinion of the thief, and it 
wouldn’t be pleasant to hear. Yet nowhere is there a worse egg thief than Sammy Jay 
himself. 


So as soon as Sticky-toes the Tree Toad told him about the home of Cresty the 
Flycatcher, Sammy made up his mind that he would have the eggs he felt sure must be 
there. But he didn’t want anyone to know that he had stolen them. That is the way with 
people who do mean things—they do them in secret. They want to be thought honest 
and respectable. So all the rest of that day Sammy kept very quiet and as much out of 
sight as possible while he watched the tree in which Cresty had made his home and 
studied how he could get those eggs without being found out. At last he thought of a 
plan, a very clever plan. At least Sammy thought it very clever. 
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Illustrations. August 3 to August 8, 1914. 
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774. Who Saw Mr Blacksnake 
Change His Clothes? 

All the time Mr. Blacksnake was 
struggling out of his old suit a 
pair of bright eyes watched him. 


777. Chatterer is Served Just 
Right 

Chatterer watched and watched, 
all the time taking the greatest 
care to keep out of sight himself. 
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775. What Became of Mr. 
Blacksnake’s Old Suit 

So, when Cresty started to 

fly with it, he found that he 
had rather more than he could 
comfortably manage. 


778. Sticky-toes, the Tree Toad, 
Plans a Joke 

“Do you want some nice fresh 
eggs?” whispered Sticky-toes in 
Sammy’s ear. 


776. Chatterer the Red Squirrel 
Plans Mischief 

“What you need, Brother 
Chatterer, is a little more 
exercise,” said he. 
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779. Sammy Jay Loses his 
Appetite 

So all the rest of that day Sammy 
kept very quiet and as much out 
of sight as possible while he 
watched the tree. 


Early the next morning he hid in a thick hemlock tree and began to scream, 
“Thief! Thief!” at the top of his lungs. It wasn’t long before he saw Cresty the 
Flycatcher hurrying in that direction to see what the trouble was about, and after him 
came Mrs. Cresty. Sammy knew by their anxious looks that they were worrying about 
their precious eggs, and had come to see who the thief was and to help drive him away 
from that part of the Green Forest. He screamed louder than ever, and then when they 
had almost reached the tree in which he was hiding he slipped out on the back side and, 
keeping the tree between him and them so that they could not see him, he flew away 
without a sound. 


Then while Mr. and Mrs. Cresty and a lot of their neighbors, who had hurried over 
there, too, were talking it all over and wondering what it all meant, Sammy silently 
hurried to the tree where Cresty’s home was. As he drew near he chuckled wickedly, 
for he saw the doorway was plenty big enough for him to enter. He was still chuckling 
as he reached the doorway and made ready to alight. Just then a Merry Little Breeze 
happened along. Sammy’s sharp eyes caught a glimpse of something long and slim 
hanging out of Cresty’s doorway and it moved. To Sammy it seemed to wriggle, though 
really it was simply swinging back and forth as the Merry Little Breeze blew it. 


With a frightened scream Sammy almost turned a back somersault in the air as 
with frantic beating of his wings he tried to get away as fast as possible. Cresty and 
Mrs. Cresty heard him, and came hurrying to see what was the matter. Sammy couldn’t 
stop to talk. “Mr Blacksnake is over in that tree! You better watch out!” he shouted 
over his shoulder and hurried on. 


Cresty looked at Mrs. Cresty and Mrs. Cresty looked at Cresty, and then both 
began to laugh. They knew that it was the tail of Mr. Blacksnake’s old coat that had 
frightened Sammy so, for it was for just such a purpose that Mrs. Cresty had left it 
hanging out of their doorway. And up in the tree top Sticky-toe the Tree Toad fairly 
hugged himself for joy. His little joke had worked just as he had planned it should. 


“Funny,” said Mrs. Cresty to Cresty that night, “that no one else ever has thought 
to use Mr. Blacksnake’s old clothes to scare people away from their homes!” But no 
one else has. 


STORY 780. August 10, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Has Some Startling News 


Little Mrs. Peter Rabbit, who used to be little Miss Fuzzytail, sat on the edge of the 
dear Old Brier Patch anxiously looking over toward the Green Forest. She was worried. 
There was no doubt about it, little Mrs. Peter was very much worried. Why didn’t Peter 
come home? She did wish that he would be content to stay close by the dear Old Brier 
Patch. For her part she couldn’t see why under the sun he wanted to go away over to 
the Green Forest. He was always having dreadful adventures and narrow escapes over 
there, yet in spite of all she could say he would persist in going there. She didn’t feel 
easy in her mind one minute while he was out of her sight. To be sure he always turned 
up all right, but she couldn’t help feeling that some time his dreadful curiosity would 
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get him into trouble that he couldn’t get out of, and so every time he went to the Green 
Forest, she was sure, absolutely sure, that she I would never see him again. 


Peter used to laugh at her and tell her that she was a foolish little dear, and that 
he was perfectly able to take care of himself. Then when he saw how worried she was 
he would promise to be very, very careful and never do anything rash or foolish. But 
he wouldn’t promise not to go to the Green Forest. No, sir, Peter wouldn’t promise 
that. You see, he has so many friends over there and there is always so much news to 
be gathered over there that he just couldn’t keep away. Once or twice he had induced 
Mrs. Peter to go with him, but she had been frightened almost out of her skin every 
minute, for it seemed to her that there was danger lurking behind every tree and under 
every bush. It was all very well for Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack the Gray 
Squirrel, who could jump from tree to tree, but she didn’t think it a safe and proper 
place for a sensible rabbit, and she said so. 


This particular morning, she was unusually anxious. Peter had been gone all night. 
Usually he was home by the time Old Mother West Wind came down from the Purple 
Hills and emptied her children, the Merry Little Breezes, out of her big bag to play all 
day on the Green Meadows, but this morning Old Mother West Wind had been a long 
time, gone about her business and still no sign of Peter. 


“Something has happened. I just know something has happened!” she wailed. 


Oh, Peter, Peter, Peter Rabbit, 

Why will you be so heedless? 

Why will you take such dreadful risks, 
So foolish and so needless? 


“Don’t worry. Peter is smart enough to take care of himself,” cried one of the 
Merry Little Breezes who happened along just in time to overhear her. He’ll be home 
pretty soon. In fact, I think I see him coming now.” 


Mrs. Peter looked in the direction that the Merry Little Breeze was looking, and 
sure enough there was Peter. He was heading straight for the dear Old Brier Patch, and 
he was running as if he were trying to show how fast he could run. Mrs. Peter’s heart 
gave a frightened thump. “It must be that Reddy or Granny Fox or Old Man Coyote is 
right at his heels,” thought she, but look as hard as she would she could see nothing to 
make Peter run so. 


In a few minutes he reached her side. His eyes were very wide and it was plain to 
see that he was bursting with important news. 


“What is it, Peter? Do tell me quick! Have you had another narrow escape?” 
gasped little Mrs. Peter. 


Peter nodded while he panted for breath. “There’s another stranger in the Green 
Forest—a terrible looking fellow without legs or head or tail, and he almost caught 
me!” panted Peter. 
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STORY 781. August 11, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Tells His Story 


When Peter Rabbit could get his breath after his long, hard run from the Green 
Forest to the dear Old Brier Patch he had a wonderful story to tell. It was all about 
a stranger in the Green Forest, and to have heard Peter tell about it you would have 
thought, as Mrs. Peter did, that it was a very terrible stranger, for it had no legs and it 
had no head and it had no tail. At least that is what Peter said. 


“You see, it was this way,” declared Peter. “I had stopped longer than I meant to 
in the Green Forest, for you know, my dear, I always try to be home by the time jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun gets out of bed and Old Mother West Wind gets down on the Green 
Meadows.” Mrs. Peter nodded. “But somehow time slipped away faster than I thought 
for, or else Mr. Sun got up earlier than usual,” continued Peter. Then he stopped. That 
last idea was a new one and it struck Peter as a good one. “I do believe that that is just 
what happened—Mr. Sun must have made a mistake and crawled out of bed earlier 
than usual!” he cried. 


Mrs. Peter looked as if she very much doubted it, but she didn’t say anything and 
so Peter went on with his story. “I had just realized how light it was and had started 
for home, hurrying with all my might, when I heard a little noise at the top of the hill 
where Prickly Porky the Porcupine lives. Of course I thought it was Prickly himself 
starting out for his breakfast, and I looked up with my mouth open to say hello. But I 
didn’t say hello. No, sir, I didn’t say a word. I was too scared. There, just starting down 
the hill straight towards me, was the most dreadful creature that ever has been seen 
in the Green Forest! It didn’t have any legs at all and it didn’t have any head and it 
didn’t have any tail, and it was coming straight after me so fast that I had all I could do 
to get out of the way!” Peter’s eyes grew very round and wide as he said this. “I took 
one good look and then I jumped. My gracious, how I did jump!” he continued. “Then 
I started for home just as fast as ever I could make my legs go, and here I am, and 
mighty glad to be here!” 


Mrs. Peter had listened with her mouth wide open. When Peter finished, she closed 
it with a snap and hopped over and felt of his head. 


“Are you sick, Peter?” she asked anxiously. 


Peter stared at her, “Sick! Me sick! Not a bit of it!” he exclaimed. “Never felt 
better in my life save that I am a little tired from my long run. What a silly question. Do 
I look sick?” 


“No-o,” replied little Mrs. Peter slowly. ““No-o, you don’t look sick, but you talk 
as if there was something the matter with your head. I think you must be just a little 
light-headed, Peter, or else you have taken a nap somewhere and had a bad dream. Did 
I understand you to say that this dreadful creature has no legs and yet that it chased 
you?” 


“That’s what I said!” snapped Peter, a wee bit crossly, for he saw that Mrs. Peter 
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didn’t believe a word of his story. 


“Will you please tell me how any creature in the Green Forest, or out of it for 
that matter, can possibly chase any one unless it has legs or wings, and you didn’t say 
anything about its having wings,” demanded Mrs. Peter. 


Peter scratched his head in great perplexity. Suddenly he had a happy thought. 
“Mr. Blacksnake runs fast enough, but he doesn’t have legs, does he?” he asked in 
triumph. 


Little Mrs. Peter looked a bit discomfited. “No-o,” she admitted, slowly, “he 
doesn’t have legs, but I never could understand how he runs without them.” 


“Well, then,” snapped Peter, “if he can run without legs, why can’t other creatures? 
Besides, this one didn’t run exactly; it rolled. Now I’ve told you all I’m going to. I need 
a long nap after all I’ve been through, so don’t let anyone disturb me.” 


“T won't,” replied little Mrs. Peter, meekly. “But, Peter, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
tell that story to anyone else.” 


STORY 782. August 12, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Tells His Story Many Times 


Once you start a story you cannot call it back: 
It travels on and on and on and ever on, alack! 


That is the reason you should always be sure that a story you repeat is a good story. 
Then you will be glad to have it travel on and on and on, and will never want to call it 
back. But if you tell a story that isn’t true or nice the time is almost sure to come when 
you will want to call it back and cannot. You see, stories are just like rivers—they run 
on and on forever. Little Mrs. Peter Rabbit knew this, and that is why she advised Peter 
not to tell anyone else the strange story he had told her of the dreadful creature without 
legs or head or tail that had chased him in the Green Forest. Peter knew by that that she 
didn’t believe a word of it, but he was too tired and sleepy to argue with her then, so he 
settled himself comfortably for a nice long nap. 


When Peter awoke the first thing he thought of was the terrible creature he had 
seen in the Green Forest. The more he thought about it the more impossible it seemed, 
and he didn’t wonder that Mrs. Peter had advised him not to repeat it. 


“T won’t,” said Peter to himself. “I won’t repeat it to a soul. No one will believe it. 
The truth is I can hardly believe it myself. I’ll just keep my tongue still.” 


But, unfortunately for Peter, one of the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother West 
Wind had heard Peter tell the story to Mrs. Peter, and it was such a wonderful and 
curious and unbelievable story that the Merry Little Breeze straightway repeated it to 
everybody he met, and soon Peter Rabbit began to receive callers who wanted to hear 
the story all over again from Peter himself. So Peter was obliged to repeat it ever so 
many times, and every time it sounded to him more foolish than before. He had to tell 
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it to Jimmy Skunk and to Johnny Chuck and to Danny Meadow Mouse and to Digger 
the Badger and to Sammy Jay and to Blacky the Crow and to Striped Chipmunk and 
to Happy Jack Squirrel and to Bobby Coon and to Unc’ Billy Possum and to Old Mr. 
Toad. 


Now, strange to say, no one laughed at Peter, queer as the story sounded. You see, 
they all remembered how they had laughed at him and made fun of him*’ when he told 
about the great footprints he had found deep in the Green Forest and how, later, it had 
been proved that he really did see them, for they were made by Buster Bear, who had 
come down from the Great Woods to live in the Green Forest. Then it had been Peter’s 
turn to laugh at them. So now, impossible as this new story sounded, they did not dare 
laugh at it. 


“T never heard of such a creature,” said Jimmy Skunk, “and I can’t quite believe 
that there is such a one; but it is very clear to me that Peter has seen something strange. 
You know the old saying that he laughs best who laughs last, and I’m not going to give 
Peter another chance to have the last laugh and say I told you so.” 


“That is very true,” replied Old Mr. Toad, solemnly. “Probably Peter has seen 
something out of the ordinary, and in his excitement, he has exaggerated it. The thing to 
do is to make sure whether or not there is a stranger in the Green Forest. Peter says that 
it came down the hill where Prickly Porky the Porcupine lives. Someone ought to go 
ask him what he knows about it. If there is such a terrible creature up there, he ought to 
have seen it. Why don’t you go up there and ask him, Jimmy Skunk? You’re not afraid 
of anybody or anything.” 


“T will,” replied Jimmy promptly, and, off he started. You see, he felt very much 
flattered by Old Mr. Toad’s remark, and he couldn’t very well refuse, for that would 
look as if he were afraid, after all. 


STORY 783. August 13, 1914 
Jimmy Skunk Calls on Prickly Porky 


When Old Mr. Toad suggested that Jimmy Skunk go call on Prickly Porky the 
Porcupine and ask him if he had seen the terrible creature without legs or head or tail 
whom Peter Rabbit said he had seen rolling down the hill where Prickly Porky makes 
his home Jimmy couldn’t see any way of getting out of it. You see, Old Mr. Toad had 
been crafty enough to pay Jimmy a very fine tribute. He had said that as Jimmy was 
not afraid of anybody or anything he was just the one to go. Now after that what could 
Jimmy do but go? If he didn’t go it would look very much as if he were afraid. 


“A plague upon Old Mr. Toad!” grumbled Jimmy as he ambled up the Lone Little 
Path through the Green Forest on his way to the hill where Prickly Porky lives. “Of 
course, I’m not afraid, but, just the same, I don’t like meddling with things I don’t 
know anything about. I’m not afraid of anybody I know of because everybody hast the 
greatest respect for me, but it might be different with a creature without legs or head or 
tail. Whoever heard of such a thing? It gives me a queer feeling inside.” 
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However, he kept right on, and as he reached the foot of the hill where Prickly 
Porky lives he looked sharply in every direction and listened with all his might for 
strange sounds. But there was nothing unusual to be seen. The Green Forest looked 
just as it always did. It was very still and quiet there save for the cheerful voice of 
Redeye the Vireo telling over and over how happy he was. 


“That doesn’t sound as if there was any terrible stranger around here, muttered 
Jimmy. 


Then he heard a queer, grunting sound, a very queer sound, that seemed to come 
from somewhere on the top of the hill. Jimmy grinned as he listened. That’s Prickly 
Porky himself telling himself how good his dinner tastes,” laughed Jimmy. “Funny how 
some people do like to hear their own voices.” 


The contented sound of Prickly Porky’s voice made Jimmy feel very sure that 
there could be nothing very terrible about then, anyway, and so he slowly ambled up 
the hill, for you know he never hurries. It was an easy matter to find the tree in which 
Prickly Porky was at work stripping off bark and eating it, because he made so much 
noise about it. 


“Hello!” said Jimmy Skunk. 


Prickly Porky took no notice. He was so busy eating and making so much noise 
about it that he didn’t hear Jimmy at all. 


“Hello!” shouted Jimmy a little louder. “Hello, there! Are you deaf?” Of course, 
this wasn’t polite at all, but Jimmy was feeling a little out of sorts because he had had 
to make this call. This time Prickly Porky looked down. 


“Hello yourself and see how you like it, Jimmy Skunk!” he cried. “Come on up 
and have some of this nice bark with me.” Then Prickly Porky laughed at his own joke, 
for he knew perfectly well that Jimmy couldn’t climb and that he wouldn’t eat bark if 
he could. 


Jimmy made a face at him. “Thank you, I’ve just dined. Come down here where I 
can talk to you without straining my voice,” he replied. 


“Wait until I get another bite,” replied Prickly Porky, stripping off a long piece 
of bark. Then with this to chew on he came half way down the tree and made himself 
comfortable on a big limb. “Now what is it you’ve got on your mind?” he demanded. 


At once Jimmy told him the queer story Peter Rabbit had told. “I’ve been sent up 
here to find out if you have seen this legless, headless, tailless creature. Have you?” he 
concluded. 


Prickly Porky slowly shook his head. “No,” said he. “I’ve been right here all the 
time, and I haven’t seen any such creature.” 


“That’s all I want to know,” replied Jimmy. “Peter Rabbit’s got something the 
matter with his eyes, and I’m going straight back to the Old Briar Patch to tell him 
so. Much obliged.” With that Jimmy started back the way he had come, grumbling to 
himself. 
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STORY 784. August 14, 1914 
Prickly Porky Nearly Chokes 


Hardly was Jimmy Skunk beyond sight and hearing after having made, his call on 
Prickly Porky the Porcupine, than Redeye the Vireo, whose home is in a tree just at the 
foot of the hill where Prickly Porky lives, heard a very strange noise. He was very busy, 
was Redeye, telling all who would listen how happy he was and what a beautiful world 
this is. Redeye seems to think that this is his special mission in life, that he was put in 
the Green Forest for this one special purpose—to sing all day long, even in the hottest 
weather when other birds forget to sing, his little song of gladness and happiness. It 
never seems to enter his head that he is making other people happy just by being happy 
himself and saying so. 


At first he hardly noticed the strange noise, but when he stopped singing for a 
bit of a rest he heard it very plainly, and it sounded so very queer that he flew up the 
hill toward the place from which it seemed to come, and there his bright eyes soon 
discovered Prickly Porky. Right away he saw that Prickly Porky was in some kind 
of trouble, and that it was he who was making the queer noise. Prickly Porky was 
on the ground at the foot of a tree, and he was rolling over and kicking and clawing 
at his mouth, from which a little piece of bark was hanging. It was such a strange 
performance that Redeye simply stared for a minute. Then in a flash it I came to him 
what it meant. Prickly Porky was choking, and if something wasn’t done to help him, 
he might choke to death! 


Now there was nothing that Redeye himself could do to help, for he was too small. 
He must get help somewhere else, and he must do it quickly. Anxiously he looked this 
way and that way but there was no one in sight. Then he remembered that Unc’ Billy 
Possum’s hollow tree was not far away. Perhaps Unc’ Billy could help. He hoped that 
Unc’ Billy was at home and he wasted no time in finding out. Unc’ Billy was at home, 
and when he heard that his old friend Prickly Porky was in trouble he hurried up the 
hill as fast as ever he could. He saw right away what the trouble was. 


“Yo’ keep still just a minute, Brer Porky!” he commanded, for he did not dare go 
very near while Prickly Porky was rolling and kicking around so for fear that he would 
get against some of the 1000 little spears Prickly Porky carries hidden in his coat. 
Prickly Porky did as he was told. Indeed, he was so weak from his long struggle that he 
was glad to. Unc’ Billy caught hold of the pieces of bark hanging from Prickly Porky’s 
mouth. Then he braced himself and pulled with all his might. For a minute the piece of 
bark held. Then he gave way so suddenly that Unc’ Billy fell over flat on his back. Unc’ 
Billy scrambled to his feet and looked reprovingly at Prickly Porky, who lay panting 
for breath and with big tears rolling down his face. 


“Ah cert’nly am surprised, Brer Porky, Ah cert’nly am surprised that yo’ should be 
so greedy that yo’ choke yo’self,” said Unc’ Billy, shaking his head. 


Prickly Porky grinned weakly and rather foolishly. “It wasn’t greed, Unc’ Billy. It 
wasn’t greed at all,” he replied. 
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“Then what was it, may Ah ask?” demanded Unc’ Billy, severely. 


“T thought of something funny right in the middle of my meal and I laughed just 
as I started to swallow and the piece of bark went down the wrong way,” explained 
Prickly Porky, and then as if the mere thought of the thing that had made him laugh 
before was too much for him he began to laugh again. He laughed and laughed and 
laughed until finally Unc’ Billy quite lost patience. 


“Yo’ cert’nly have lost your manners, Brer Porky!” he snapped. 


Prickly Porky wiped the tears from his eyes. “Come closer so that I can whisper, 
Unc’ Billy,” said he. 


A little bit suspiciously Unc’ Billy came near enough for Prickly Porky to whisper, 
and when he had finished Unc’ Billy was wiping tears of laughter from his own eyes. 


STORY 785. August 15, 1914 
Jimmy and Unc’ Billy Tell Different Stories 


The little people of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest didn’t know what to 
believe. First came Peter Rabbit with the strangest kind of a story about being chased 
by a terrible creature without legs, head or tail. He said that it had come down the hill 
where Prickly Porky the Porcupine lives in the Green Forest. Jimmy Skunk, who, you 
know, 1s not afraid of anybody or anything, had been sent to call on Prickly Porky and 
ask him if he had seen any strange creature such as Peter Rabbit had told about. He 
said that he hadn’t seen any stranger in that part of the Green Forest, and Jimmy had 
straightway returned to the Green Meadows and told all his friends there that Peter 
Rabbit must have had something the matter with his eyes or else was crazy, for Prickly 
Porky hadn’t been away from home and yet had seen nothing unusual. 


At the same time Unc’ Billy Possum was going about in the Green Forest telling 
everybody whom he met that he had called on Prickly Porky and that Prickly Porky 
had told him that Peter Rabbit had undoubtedly had seen something strange. Of course, 
Jimmy Skunk’s story soon spread through the Green Forest and Unc’ Billy Possum’s 
story soon spread over the Green Meadows, and so nobody knew what to believe or 
think. If Jimmy Skunk was right, why, Peter Rabbit’s queer story wasn’t to be believed 
at all. If Unc’ Billy was right, why, Peter’s story wasn’t as crazy as it sounded. 


Of course all this aroused a great deal of talk and curiosity and those who had the 
most courage began to make visits to the hill where Prickly Porky lives to see if they 
could see for themselves anything out of the usual. But they always found that part of 
the Green Forest just as usual, and always, if they saw Prickly Porky at all, he seemed 
to be fast asleep, and no one liked to wake him to ask questions. Little by little they 
began to think that Jimmy Skunk was right and that Peter Rabbit’s terrible creature 
existed only in Peter’s imagination. About this time. Unc’ Billy Possum told of having 
just such an experience as Peter had. It happened just as it did with Peter, very early in 
the morning, just as he was passing the foot of the hill where Prickly Porky lives. 
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“Ah was just passing along, minding mah own business, when Ah heard a noise up 
on the hill behind me,” said Unc’ Billy, “and when Ah looked up there was something 
coming straight down at me and Ah couldn’t see any legs or head or tail.” 


“What did you do, Unc’ Billy?” asked Bobby Coon. 


“What did Ah do? Ah did just what yo’alls would have done—Ah ran!” replied 
Unc’ Billy, looking around the little circle of forest and meadow people listening with 
round eyes and open mouths. “Yes, sah, Ah done run, and Ah didn’t turn around until 
Ah was safe in mah holler tree.” 


“Pooh!” sneered Reddy Fox, who had been listening. “You’re a coward. I 
wouldn’t have run! I would have waited and found out what it was. You and Peter 
Rabbit would run away from your own shadows.” 


“Yo’ don’t dare go there yourself at daybreak tomorrow!” retorted Unc’ Billy. 


“T do, too!” declared Reddy, angrily, though he didn’t have the least intention of 
going. 


“All right. Ah’m going to be up in a tree where Ah can watch tomorrow mo’ning 
and see if yo’ are as brave as yo’ talk,” declared Unc’ Billy. 


Then Reddy knew that he would have to go or else be called a coward. 
“T’ll be there,” he snarled angrily, as he slunk away. 


STORY 786. August 17, 1914 
Unc’ Billy Possum tells Jimmy Skunk a Secret 


Be sure before you drop a friend 
That you’ve done nothing to offend. 


A friend is always worth keeping. Unc’ Billy Possum says so, and he knows. He 
ought to, for he had made a lot of them in the Green Forest and on the Green Meadows, 
in spite of the pranks he has cut up and the tricks he has played. And when Unc’ Billy 
makes a friend, he keeps him. He says that it is easier and a lot better to keep a friend 
than to make a new one. And this is the way he goes about it: Whenever he finds that a 
friend is angry with him he refuses to be angry himself. Instead, he goes to that friend, 
finds out what the trouble is, explains it all away, and then does something nice. 


Jimmy Skunk and Unc’ Billy had been friends from the time that Unc’ Billy came 
up from ol’ Virginny to live in the Green Forest. In fact, they had been partners in 
stealing eggs from the henhouse of Farmer Brown’s boy“. So when Jimmy Skunk, who 
had made a special call on Prickly Porky to find out if he had seen the strange creature 
without head, tail, or legs that Peter Rabbit said had chased him, told everybody that 
Prickly Porky had said that he had seen nothing of such a creature, he was very much 
put out and quite offended to hear that Unc’ Billy was telling that Prickly Porky had 
told him that Peter might really have some reason for his queer story. It seemed to him 
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that either Prickly Porky had told an untruth or that Unc’ Billy was telling an untruth. It 
made him very angry. 


The afternoon of the day when Unc’ Billy had dared Reddy Fox to go up to the hill 
where Prickly Porky lives at sun-up the next morning, he met Jimmy Skunk coming 
down the Crooked Little Path. Jimmy scowled, and was going to pass without so much 
as speaking. Unc’ Billy’s shrewd little eyes twinkled, and he grinned as only Unc’ Billy 
can grin. 


“Howdy, Brer Skunk?” said he. 
Jimmy just frowned harder than ever and tried to pass. 


“Howdy, Brer Skunk?” repeated Unc ‘Billy Possum. “You’all must have 
something on your mind.” 


Jimmy Skunk stopped. 


“T have,” he snapped. “I want to know whether it is you or Prickly Porky who has 
been telling an untruth. He told me that he hadn’t seen anything like what Peter Rabbit 
said chased him, and you’ve been telling around that he told you that Peter may have 
had good grounds for that foolish story. If Peter saw that thing Prickly Porky would 
know it, for he hasn’t been away from home this Summer. Why would he tell me that 
he hasn’t seen it if he has?” 


“Don’ be hasty, Brer Skunk. Don’ be hasty,” replied Unc’ Billy, soothingly. “Ah 
haven’t said that Brer Porky told me that he had seen the thing that Peter says he saw. 
He told the truth when he told you that he hadn’t seen any stranger around his hill. 
What he told me was that—” Here Unc’ Billy whispered. 


Jimmy Skunk’s face cleared. ““That’s different,” said he, beginning to smile. 
“Of course it is,” replied Unc’ Billy. 


“Yo’ see, Peter did see something strange even if Brer Porky didn’t. Ah have seen 
it mahself, and now Ah invites yo’ to be over at the foot of Brer Porky’s hill at sun-up 
tomorrow mo’n- ing and see what happens when Brer Fox tries to show how brave he 
is. Only don’ forget that it’s a secret.” 


Jimmy was chuckling by this time. “I won’t forget, and PII be there,” he promised. 
“T’m glad to know that nobody has been telling untruths, and I beg your pardon, Unc’ 
Billy, for thinking you might have been.” 


“Don’ mention it, Brer Skunk, don’ mention it. Ah’Il be looking fo’ yo’ tomorrow 
mo’ning,” replied Unc’ Billy with a sly wink that made Jimmy laugh aloud. 


STORY 787. August 18, 1914 
Reddy Fox Spends a Bad Night 


It almost always happens when a boaster blows his horn, 
He wishes that he hadn’t e’er the coming of the morn. 
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Reddy Fox wished so with all his might. He wished that he had kept his tongue 
still about not being afraid to meet the strange creature that had given Peter Rabbit 
such a fright. When he had boasted that he wouldn’t be afraid of it, but that if he should 
meet it, he would stop to find out all about it, he didn’t have the least intention of doing 
anything of the kind. He was just idly boasting and nothing more. You see, Reddy is 
very fond of boasting. He is one of the greatest boasters in the Green Forest or on the 
Green Meadows He likes to strut around and talk big. But like most boasters he is a 
coward at heart. 


Unc’ Billy Possum knew this, and so he dared Reddy to go the next morning to the 
foot of the hill where Prickly Porky the Porcupine lives, and where Peter Rabbit had 
had his strange adventure, and where Unc’ Billy himself claimed to have seen the same 
strange creature without head, tail or legs, which had so frightened Peter. Unc’ Billy 
had said that he would be there himself up in a tree, where he could see whether Reddy 
really did come or not, and so there was nothing for Reddy to do but to go and make 
good his foolish boast if the strange creature should appear. You see a number of little 
people had heard him boast, and had heard Unc’ Billy dare him, and he knew that if he 
didn’t make good he would never hear the end of it, and would be called a coward by 
everybody. 


Reddy didn’t sleep at all well that afternoon, and when at dusk he started to hunt 
for his supper he found that he had lost his appetite. Instead of hunting he spent most 
of the night in trying to think of some good excuse for not appearing at Prickly Porky’s 
hill at daybreak. But think as he would he couldn’t think of a single excuse that would 
sound reasonable. 


“Tf only Bowser the Hound wasn’t chained up at night, I would get him to chase 
me, and then I would have the very best of an excuse,” thought he. But he knew that 
Bowser was chained. Nevertheless he did go up to Farmer Brown’s dooryard to make 
sure. It was just as he expected—Bowser was chained. 


Reddy sneaked away without even a look at Farmer Brown’s henhouse, didn’t 
see that the door had carelessly been left open, and even if he had it would have made 
no difference. He hadn’t a bit of appetite. No, sir, Reddy Fox wouldn’t have eaten the 
fattest chicken there if it had been right before him. All he could think of was that queer 
story told by Peter Rabbit and Unc’ Billy Possum and the scrape he had got himself 
into by his foolish boasting. He just wandered about restlessly waiting for daybreak 
and hoping that something would turn up to prevent him from going to Prickly Porky’s 
hill. He didn’t dare to tell old Granny Fox about it. He knew just what she would say. It 
seemed as though he could hear her sharp voice and the very words: 


“Serves you right for boasting about something you don’t know anything, about. 
How many times have I told you that no good comes of boasting? A wise fox never 
goes near strange things until he has found out all about them. That is the only way to 
keep out of trouble and live to a ripe old age. Wisdom is nothing but knowledge, and a 
wise fox always knows what he is doing.” So Reddy wandered about all the long night. 
It seemed as if it never would pass, and yet he wished it would last forever. The more 
he thought about it the more afraid he grew. At last he saw the first beams from jolly, 
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round, red Mr. Sun creeping through the Green Forest. The time had come and he must 
choose between making his boast good or being called a coward by everybody. Very, 
very slowly Reddy Fox began to walk toward the hill where Prickly Porky lives. 


STORY 788. August 19, 1914 
What Reddy Fox Saw and Did 


Who guards his tongue as he would keep 
A treasure rich and rare, 

Will keep himself from trouble free 

And dodge both fear and care. 


The trouble with a great many people is that they remember this too late. Reddy 
Fox is one of these. Reddy is smart and sly and clever in some ways, but he hasn’t 
learned yet to guard his tongue, and half the trouble he gets into, is because of that 
unruly member. You see, it is a boastful tongue and an untruthful tongue, and that is the 
worst combination for making trouble that I know of. It has got him into all kinds of 
scrapes in the past, and here he was in another all on account of that tongue. 


Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had kicked his rosy blankets off and was smiling down 
on the Great World as he began his daily climb up in the blue, blue sky. The Cheerful 
Little Sunbeams were already dancing through the Green Forest chasing out the Black 
Shadows, and Reddy knew that it was high time that he was over by the hill where 
Prickly Porky the Porcupine lives to make his boast good and prove that he dared meet 
the strange creature which Peter Rabbit and Unc’ Billy Possum both claimed to have 
seen there. With lagging steps, he sneaked along from tree to tree, peering out from 
behind each anxiously, afraid to go on and still more afraid not to for fear that he would 
be called a coward. 


He had almost reached the foot of the hill without seeing anything out of the usual, 
and without any signs of Unc’ Billy Possum. He was just beginning to hope that Unc’ 
Billy Possum wasn’t there, as he said he would be, when a voice right over his head 
said: 


“Ah cert’nly am glad to see that yo’ are as good as your word, Brer Fox, fo’ we 
need some one brave like yo’all to find out what this strange creature is that has been 
chasing we-uns.” 


Reddy looked up with a sickly grin. There sat Unc’ Billy Possum in a pine tree 
right over his head. He knew now that there was no backing out; he had got to go on. 
He tried to swagger and look very bold and brave. 


“T told you I’m not afraid. If there’s anything queer around here, I’1l find out what 
it is,” he once more boasted, but Unc’ Billy noticed that his voice sounded just a wee 
bit trembly. 


“Keep right on to the foot of the hill; that’s where Ah saw it yesterday. My, Ah’m 
glad that we’ve got some one so truly brave!” replied Unc’ Billy. 
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Reddy looked at him sharply, but there wasn’t a trace of a smile on Unc’ Billy’s 
face, and Reddy couldn’t tell whether Unc’ Billy was making fun of him or not. So 
there being nothing else to do, he went on. He reached the foot of the hill without 
seeing or nearing a thing out of the usual. The Green Forest seemed just as it always 
had seemed. Redeye the Vireo was pouring out his little song of gladness quite as if 
everything was just as it should be. Reddy’s courage began to come back. Nothing had 
happened and nothing, was going to happen. Of course not! It was all some of Peter 
Rabbit’s foolishness. Some day he would catch Peter Rabbit and put an end to such 
silly tales. 


“Ah! What was that?” Reddy’s sharp ears had caught a sound up near the top of 
the hill. He stopped short and looked up. For just a little wee minute Reddy couldn’t 
believe that his eyes saw right. Coming down the hill straight toward him was the 
strangest thing he had ever seen. He couldn’t see any legs. He couldn’t see any head. 
He couldn’t see any tail. It was round like a ball, but it was the strangest looking ball 
that ever was. It was covered with old leaves. Reddy wouldn’t have believed that it was 
alive but for the noises it was making. For just a wee minute he stared, and then what 
do you think he did? Why, he gave a frightened yelp, put his tail between his legs, and 
ran just as fast as he could make his legs go. Yes, sir, that’s just what Reddy Fox did. 


STORY 789. August 20, 1914 
Peter Rabbit is Let Into a Secret 


When Reddy Fox put his tail between his legs and started away from that terrible 
creature coming down the hill where Prickly Porky lives he thought of nothing but 
of getting as far away as he could in the shortest time that he I could, and so, with a 
little frightened yelp with every jump, he ran as he seldom had run before. He forgot 
all about Unc’ Billy Possum watching from the safety of a big pine tree. He didn’t see 
Jimmy Skunk poking his head out from behind an old stump and laughing fit to kill 
himself. When he reached the edge of the Green Forest, he didn’t even see Peter Rabbit 
jump out of his path and dodge into a hollow log. 


When Reddy was safely past Peter came out. He sat up very straight, with his ears 
pointing right up to the sky and his eyes wide open with surprise as he stared after 
Reddy. “Why, why, my gracious! I do believe Reddy has had a fright!” exclaimed 
Peter. Then, being Peter, he right away began to wonder what could have frightened 
Reddy so, and in a minute, he thought of the strange creature which had frightened him 
a few days before. 


“T do believe that was it!” he cried. “I do believe it was. Reddy is coming from the 
direction of Prickly Porky’s, and that was where I got my fright. I—I—” 


Peter hesitated. The truth is he was wondering if he dared go up there and see if 
that strange creature without head, tail or legs really was around again. He knew it 
would be a foolish thing to do, for he might walk right into danger. He knew that little 
Mrs. Peter was waiting for him over in the dear Old Brier Patch and that she would 
worry, for he ought to be there this very blessed minute. But he was very curious to 
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know what had frightened Reddy so, and his curiosity, which has led him into so many 
scrapes, grew greater with every passing minute. 


“Tt won’t do any harm to go part way up there,” thought Peter. “Perhaps I will find 
out something without going way up there.” 


So, instead of starting for home, as he should have done, he turned back through 
the Green Forest and, stopping every few hops to look and listen, made his way clear to 
the foot of the hill where Prickly Porky lives. There he hid under a little hemlock tree 
and looked in every direction for the strange creature which had frightened him so the 
last time he was there. But nobody was to be seen but Prickly Porky, Jimmy Skunk and 
Unc’ Billy Possum rolling around in the leaves at the top of the hill and laughing fit to 
kill themselves. 


“There’s no danger here, that is sure,” thought Peter shrewdly, “and I believe those 
fellows have been up to some trick.” 


With that he boldly hopped up the hill and joined them. “What’s the joke?” he 
demanded. 


“Did you see Reddy Fox?” asked Jimmy Skunk, wiping the tears of laughter from 
his eyes. 


“Did I see him? Why he almost ran into me and didn’t see me at all. I guess he’s 
running yet. Now, what’s the joke?” Peter demanded. 


When the others could stop laughing long enough, they gathered around Peter and 
told him something that sent Peter off into such a fit of laughter that it made his sides 
ache. “That’s a good one on Reddy, and it was just as good a one on me,” he declared. 
“Now, who else can we scare?” 


All of which shows that there was something very like mischief going on the hill 
where Prickly Porky the Porcupine lives. 


STORY 790. August 21, 1914 
Reddy Fox Tries to Keep Out of Sight 


Never in all his life was Reddy Fox more uncomfortable in his mind. He knew that 
by this time everybody in Green the Green Forest, on the Meadows, around the Smiling 
Pond, and along the Laughing Brook knew how he had put his tail between his legs and 
run with all his might at the first glimpse of the strange creature which had rolled down 
the hill of Prickly Porky straight at him. And he was right—everybody did know it, 
and everybody was laughing about it. Unc’ Billy Possum, Jimmy Skunk, Prickly Porky 
and Peter Rabbit had seen him run, and you may be sure they told everybody they met 
about it, and news like that travels very fast. 


It wouldn’t have been so bad if he hadn’t boasted beforehand that if he met the 
strange creature he would wait for it and find out what it was. As it was, he had run 
just as Peter Rabbit had run when he saw it, and he had been just as much frightened as 
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Peter was. Now, as he sneaked along trying to find something to eat, for he was hungry, 
he did his very best to keep out of sight. Usually, he is very proud of his handsome red 
coat, but now he wished that he could get rid of it. It is very hard to keep out of sight 
when you have bright colored clothes. Presently Sammy Jay’s sharp eyes spied him 

as he tried to crawl up on the young family of Mrs. Grouse. At once Sammy flew over 
there screaming at the top of his lungs: 


Reddy Fox is very brave when there’s no danger near, 
But when there is, alas! alack! he runs away in fear. 


Reddy looked up at Sammy and snarled It was of no use at all now to try to 
surprise and catch any of the family of Mrs. Grouse, so he turned around and hurried 
away, trying to escape from Sammy’s sharp eyes. He had gone only a little way when a 
sharp voice called “Coward! Coward! Coward!” It was Chatterer the Red Squirrel. 


No sooner had he got out of Chatterer’s sight than he heard another voice. It was 
saying over and over: 


Dee, dee, dee! Oh, me, me! 
Some folks can talk so very brave 
And then such cowards be. 


It was Tommy Tit the Chickadee. Reddy couldn’t think of a thing to say in reply, 
and so he hurried on trying to find a place where he would be left in peace. But 
nowhere that he could go was he free from those taunting voices. Not even when he 
had crawled into his house was he free from them, for buzzing around his doorway was 
Bumble Bee, and Bumble Bee was humming: 


Bumble, grumble, rumble, hum! 
Reddy surely can run some. 


Late that afternoon old Granny Fox called him out, and it was very clear to see that 
Granny was very much put out about something. 


“What is this I hear everywhere I go about you being a coward?” she demanded 
sharply as soon as he put his head out of the doorway. 


Reddy hung his head and in a very shamefaced way he told her about the terrible 
fright he had had early that morning and all about the strange creature without legs, 
head or tail that had rolled down the hill where Prickly Porky lives. 


“Serves you right for boasting!” snapped Granny. “How many times have I told 
you that no good comes of boasting? Probably somebody has played a trick on you. 
I’ve lived a good many years, and I never before heard of such a creature. If there was 
one, I’d have seen it before now. You go back into the house and stay there. You are a 
disgrace to the Fox family. I am going to have a look about and find out what is going 
on. If this is some trick, they’ ll find that Old Granny isn’t so easily fooled.” 
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Illustrations. August 17 to August 22, 1914. 


786. Unc’ Billy Possum tells 
Jimmy Skunk a Secret 

“Don’ be hasty, Brer Skunk. Don’ 
be hasty,” replied Unc’ Billy 
soothingly. 


789. Peter Rabbit is Let Into 
a Secret 

“There is no danger here, that is 
sure,” thought Peter shrewdly. 


787. Reddy Fox Spends a Bad 
Night 

He must choose between making 
his boast good or being called a 
coward. 


790. Reddy Fox Tries to Keep 
Out of Sight 

“Serves you right for boasting,” 
snapped Granny. 


788. What Reddy Fox Saw 
and Did 

“Ah certainly am glad to see yo’ 
are as good as your word, Brer 
Fox.” 


791. Granny Fox Investigates 
“Huh, I’d like to see it! Maybe, 
I'd believe it then,” snapped 
Granny. 
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STORY 791. August 22, 1914 
Granny Fox Investigates 


In-vest-i-gates is a great, big word, but its meaning is very simple. To in-vest-i-gate 
is to look into and try to learn all about. That is what old Granny Fox started to do after 
Reddy had told her about the terrible fright he had had at the hill where Prickly Porky 
lives. Reddy had told her as well as he could about the strange creature without head, 
tail or legs that had rolled down the hill at him. Granny had sniffed and said that she 
didn’t believe there was such a creature or she would have seen or heard of it before. 
She believed that some one had played a trick on Reddy and she meant to find out 
about it. “ 


Now, old Granny Fox is very sly and smart and clever, as you all know. Compared 
with her Reddy Fox is almost stupid. He may be as sly and smart and clever someday, 
but he has got a lot to learn before then. Now, if it had been Reddy who was going 
to in-vest-i-gate he would have gone straight over to Prickly Porky’s hill and looked 
around and asked sly questions, and everybody whom he met would have known that 
he was trying to find out something. But old Granny Fox did nothing of the kind. O, 
my, no! She went about hunting her dinner just as usual, and didn’t appear to be paying 
the least attention to what was going on about her. With her nose to the ground, she ran 
this way and ran that way, as if hunting for a trail. She peered into old hollow logs and 
looked under little brush piles, and so, in course of time, she came to the hill where 
Prickly Porky lives. 


Now Reddy had told Granny Fox that the terrible creature that had so frightened 
him had rolled down the hill at him, for he was at the bottom. Granny had heard that 
the same thing had happened to Peter Rabbit and to Unc’ Billy Possum. So, instead of 
coming to the hill along the hollow at the bottom, she came to it from the other way. “If 
there is anything there, Ill be behind it instead of in front of it,” she thought shrewdly. 


As she drew near where Prickly Porky lives, she kept eyes and ears wide open, 
while all the time pretending to pay attention to nothing but the hunt for her dinner. No 
one would ever have guessed that she was thinking of anything else. She ran this way 
and that way all over the hill, but nothing out of the usual did she see or hear excepting 
one thing: she did find some queer marks down the hill as if something might have 
rolled there. She followed these down to the bottom, but there they disappeared. 


As she was trotting home along the Lone Little Path through the Green Forest, she 
met Unc’ Billy Possum. No, she didn’t exactly meet him because he saw her before she 
saw him, and he promptly climbed a tree. 


“Ah suppose yo’all heard of the terrible creature that scared Reddy almost out of 
his wits early this mo’ning,” said Unc’ Billy. 


Granny stopped and looked up. 


“Tt doesn’t take much to scare the young and innocent, Mr. Possum,” she replied. 
“T don’t believe all I hear. I’ve just been hunting all over the hill where Prickly Porky 
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lives, and I couldn’t find so much as a woodmouse for dinner. Do you believe such a 
foolish tale. Mr. Possum?” 


Unc’ Billy coughed behind one hand. 


“Yes, Mrs. Fox, Ah confess Ah done have to believe it,” he replied. “Yo’ see, Ah 
done see that thing mah own self and Ah just naturally has to believe mah own eyes.” 


“Huh! I’d like to see it! Maybe I’d believe it then,” snapped Granny Fox. 


The only time to see it is just at sun-up,” replied Unc’ Billy. “Anybody that comes 
along through that hollow at the foot of Brer Porky’s hill at sun-up is likely never to 
forget it. Ah wouldn’t do it again. No, sah; once is enough fo’ your Unc’ Billy.” 


“Huh!” snorted Granny, and trotted on. 
Unc’ Billy watched her out of sight and grinned broadly. 


“As sho’ as Brer Sun gets up tomorrow mo’ning ol’ Granny Fox will be there,” he 
chuckled. “Ah must get word to Brer Porky and Brer Skunk and Brer Rabbit.” 


STORY 792. August 24, 1914 
Old Granny Fox Loses Her Dignity 


Unc’ Billy Possum had passed the word along to Jimmy Skunk, Peter Rabbit and 
Prickly Porky that old Granny Fox would be on hand at sun-up to see for herself the 
strange creature which had frightened Reddy Fox at the foot of the hill where Prickly 
Porky lives. How did Unc’ Billy know? Well, he just guessed. He is quite as shrewd 
and clever as Granny Fox herself, and when he told her that the only time the strange 
creature everybody was talking about was seen was at sun-up he guessed by the very 
way she sniffed and pretended not to believe it at all that she would visit Prickly 
Porky’s hill the next morning. 


“The ol’ lady suspects that there is some trick, and weuns has got to be very 
careful,” warned Unc’ Billy as he and his three friends put their heads together in 
the early evening. “She is done bound to come snooping around before sun-up,” he 
continued, “and weuns must be out of sight, all excepting Brer Porky. She’ll come just 
the way she did this afternoon, from back of the hill instead of along the holler.” 


Unc’ Billy was quite right. Old Granny Fox felt sure that someone was playing 
tricks, so she didn’t wait until jolly, round, red Mr. Sun was out of bed. She was at 
the top of the hill where Prickly Porky lives a full hour before sun-up, and there she 
sat down to wait. She couldn’t see or hear anything in the least suspicious. You see 
Unc’ Billy Possum was quite out of sight as he sat in the thickest part of a hemlock 
tree, and Peter Rabbit was sitting perfectly still in a hollow log, and Jimmy Skunk 
wasn’t showing so much as the tip of his nose as he lay just inside the door-way of an 
old house under the roots of a big stump. Only Prickly Porky was to be seen, and he 
seemed to be asleep in his favorite tree. Everything seemed to be just as old Granny 
Fox had seen it a hundred times before. 
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At last the Cheerful Little Sunbeams began to dance through the Green Forest, 
chasing out the Black Shadows, Redeye the Vireo awoke and at once began to sing, as 
is his way, not even waiting to get a mouthful of breakfast. Prickly Porky yawned and 
grunted. Then he climbed down from the tree he had been sitting in, walked slowly 
over to another, started to climb it, changed his mind, and began to poke around in 
the dead leaves. Old Granny Fox arose and slowly stretched. She glanced at Prickly 
Porky contemptuously. She had seen him act in this stupid way dozens of times before. 
Then slowly, watching out sharply on both sides of her without appearing to do so, she 
walked down the hill to the hollow at the foot. 


Now old Granny Fox can be very dignified when she wants to be, and she was 
now. She didn’t hurry the least little bit. She carried her big plumy tail just so. And 
she didn’t once look behind her, for she felt sure that there was nothing out of the 
way there, and to have done so would have been quite undignified. She had reached 
the bottom of the hill and was walking along the hollow, smiling to herself to think 
how easily some people are frightened when her sharp ears caught a sound on the hill 
behind her. She turned like a flash and then—well, for a minute old. Granny Fox was 
too surprised to do anything but stare. There, rolling down the hill straight toward her, 
was the very thing Reddy had told her about. 


At first Granny decided to stay right where she was and find out what this thing 
was, but the nearer it got the stranger and more terrible it seemed. It was just a great 
ball all covered with dried leaves, and yet somehow Granny felt sure that it was alive, 
although she could see no head or tail or legs. The nearer it got, the stranger and more 
terrible it seemed. Then Granny forgot her dignity. Yes, sir, she forgot her dignity. 

In fact she quite lost it altogether. Her big plumy tail, which she carried so proudly, 
dropped and old Granny Fox ran just as Reddy had run. 


STORY 793. August 25, 1914 
Granny Fox Catches Peter Rabbit 


Now listen to this little tale 

That deals somewhat with folly, 

And shows how sometimes one may be 
A little bit too jolly. 


No sooner was old Granny Fox out of sight, running as if she thought that every 
jump might be her last, than Jimmy Skunk came out from the hole under a big stump, 
where he had been hiding. Peter Rabbit came out of the hollow log from which he had 
been peeping, and Unc’ Billy Possum dropped down from the hemlock trees in which 
he had so carefully kept out of sight, and all three began to dance around Prickly Porky, 
laughing as if they were trying to split their sides. 


“Ho, ho, ho!” shouted Jimmy Skunk. “I wonder what Reddy Fox would have said 
if he could have seen old Granny go down that hollow!” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” shouted Peter Rabbit. “Did you see how her eyes popped out?” 
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“Hee, hee, hee!” squeaked Unc’ Billy Possum in his funny, cracked voice. “Ah 
reckons she am bound to have sore feet if she keeps on running the way she started.” 


Prickly Porky didn’t say a word. He Just smiled in a quiet sort of way as he slowly 
climbed up to the top of the hill. 


Now old Granny Fox had been badly frightened. Who wouldn’t have been at 
seeing a strange creature without head, tail, or legs rolling downhill straight toward 
them? But Granny was too old and wise to run very far without cause. She was hardly 
out of sight of the four little scamps who had been watching her, when she stopped to 
see if that strange creature was following her. It didn’t take her long to decide that it 
was not. Then she did some quick thinking. 


“T said beforehand that there was some trick, and now I’m sure of it,” she 
muttered. “I have an idea that that good for nothing old Bill Possum knows something 
about it, and I’m going back to find out.” 


She wasted no time thinking about it, but began to steal back the way she had 
come. Now no one is lighter footed than old Granny Fox, and no one knows better 
how to keep out of sight. From tree to tree she crawled, sometimes flat on her stomach, 
until at last she reached the foot of the hill, where she had just had such a fright. There 
was nothing to be seen there, but up at the top of the hill she saw something that made 
a fierce, angry gleam come into her yellow eyes. Then she smiled grimly. “The last 
laugh always is the best laugh, and this time I guess it is going to be mine,” she said to 
herself; and very slowly and carefully, so as not to so much as rustle a leaf, she began 
to crawl around so as to come up on the back of the hill. 


Now what old Granny Fox had seen was Peter Rabbit and Jimmy Skunk and Unc’ 
Billy Possum rolling over and over in the dried leaves, turning somersets and shouting 
and laughing, while Prickly Porky sat looking on and smiling. Granny knew well 
enough what was tickling them so, and she knew, too, that they didn’t dream but that 
she was still running away in fright. At last they were so tired with their good time that 
they had to stop for a rest. 


“O, dear, I’m all out of breath,” panted Peter as he threw himself flat on the 
ground. “That was the funniest thing I ever saw. I wonder who we—” 


Peter didn’t finish. No, sir: Peter didn’t finish. Instead he gave a frightened shriek 
as something red flashed out from under a long-growing hemlock tree close behind 
him, and two black paws pinned him down and sharp teeth caught him by the back of 
the neck. Old Granny Fox had caught Peter Rabbit at last! 


STORY 794. August 26, 1914 
A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed 


The friendship which is truest, best, 
Is that which meets the trouble test. 


No one really knows who his best friends are until he gets in trouble. When 
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everything is lovely and there is no sign of trouble anywhere one may have ever and 
ever so many friends. At least it may seem so. But let trouble come and all too often 
these seeming friends disappear as if by magic until only a few, sometimes a very few, 
are left. These are the real friends, the true friends, and they are worth more than all the 
others put together. Remember that if you are a true friend to any one you will stand by 
him and help him, no matter what happens. Sometimes it is almost worthwhile getting 
into trouble just to find out who your real friends are. 


Peter Rabbit found out who some of his truest friends are when, because of his 
own carelessness, old Granny Fox caught him. Peter has been in many tight places and 
had many terrible frights in his life, but never did he feel quite so helpless and hopeless 
as when he felt the black paws of old Granny Fox pinning him down and Granny’s 
sharp teeth in the loose skin on the back of his neck. All he could do was to kick with 
all his might, and kicking was quite useless, for Granny took great care to keep out of 
the way of those stout hind legs of his. 


Many, many times Granny Fox had tried to catch Peter, and always before Peter 
had been too smart for her and had just made fun of her and laughed at her. Now it was 
her turn to laugh and all because he had been careless and foolish. You see, Peter had 
been so sure that Granny had had such a fright when she ran away from the strange 
creature that rolled down Prickly Porky’s hill at her that she wouldn’t think of coming 
back, and so he had just given himself up to enjoying Granny’s fright. With Unc’ Billy 
Possum and Jimmy Skunk he had rolled over shouting with laughter and at last had 
thrown himself down right close to a low growing hemlock tree without once thinking 
of danger, a very very foolish thing to do as he now knew when it was too late. You see, 
Granny had quickly got over her fright and had suspected a trick. So she had crept back 
and had been hiding under the very tree Peter had so carelessly thrown himself down 
beside. 


At Peter’s yell of fright Unc’ Billy Possum scampered for the nearest tree and 
Jimmy Skunk dodged behind a big stump. You see, it was so sudden that they really 
didn’t know what had happened. But Prickly Porky, whom some people call stupid, 
made no move to run away. He happened to be looking at Peter when Granny caught 
him and so he knew just what it meant. A spark of anger flashed in his usually dull eyes 
and for once in his life Prickly Porky moved quickly. The thousand little spears hidden 
in his coat suddenly stood on end and Prickly Porky made a fierce little rush forward. 


“Drop him! he grunted. 


Granny Fox just snarled and backed away, dragging Peter with her and keeping 
him between Prickly Porky and herself. 


By this time Jimmy Skunk had recovered himself. You know he is not afraid 
of anybody or anything. He sprang out from behind the stump, looking a wee bit 
shamefaced and started for old Granny Fox. “You let Peter Rabbit go!” he commanded 
in a very threatening way. Now the reason Jimmy Skunk is afraid of nobody is because 
he carries with him a little bag of very strong perfume, which makes everybody sick 
but himself. Granny Fox knows all about this. For just a minute she hesitated. Then 
she thought that if Jimmy used it it would be as bad for Peter as for her, and she didn’t 
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believe Jimmy would use it. So she kept on backing away dragging Peter with her. 
Then Unc’ Billy Possum took a hand and his was the bravest deed of all, for he knew 
that Granny was more than a match for him in a fight. He slipped down from the tree 
where he had sought safety, crept around behind around behind Granny and bit her 
sharply on one heel. Granny let go of Peter to turn around and snap at Unc’ Billy. This 
was Peter’s chance. He slipped out from under Granny’s paws, and in a flash was 
behind Prickly Porky. 


STORY 795. August 27, 1914 
Jimmy Skunk Takes Word to Mrs. Peter 


When old Granny Fox found Prickly Porky with his thousand little spears all 
pointing at her standing between her and Peter Rabbit she was the angriest old fox 
ever seen. She didn’t dare touch Prickly Porky, for she knew well enough what it 
would mean to get one of those sharp, barbed little spears in her skin. To think that she 
actually had caught Peter Rabbit and then lost him was too provoking! It was more than 
her temper, never of the best, could stand. In her anger she dug up the leaves and earth 
with her hind feet, and all the time her tongue fairly flew as she called Prickly Porky, 
Jimmy Skunk and Unc’ Billy Possum everything bad she could think of. Her yellow 
eyes snapped so that it seemed almost as if sparks of fire flew from them. It made Peter 
shiver just to look at her. 


Unc’ Billy Possum, who by slipping up behind her and biting one of her heels 
had made her let go of Peter, grinned down at her from a safe place in a tree. Jimmy 
Skunk stood grinning at her in the most provoking manner, and she couldn’t do a thing 
about it because she had no desire to have Jimmy use his little bag of perfume. So she 
just talked herself out, and then, with many parting threats of what she would do, she 
started for home. Unc’ Billy noticed that she limped a little with the foot he had nipped 
so hard. He couldn’t help feeling just a little bit sorry for her. 


When she had gone the others turned to Peter Rabbit to see how badly he had been 
hurt. They looked him all over and found that he wasn’t much the worse for his rough 
experience. He was rather stiff and lame, and the back of his neck was very sore where 
Granny Fox had seized him, but he would be quite himself in a day or two. 


“T must get home now,” said he in a rather faint voice. “Mrs. Peter will be sure that 
something has happened to me and will be worried almost to death.” 


“No, you don’t!” declared Jimmy Skunk. “You are going to stay right here where 
we can take care of you. It wouldn’t be safe for you to try to go to the Old Brier Patch 
now because, if you should meet Old Man Coyote or Reddy Fox or Whitetail the 
Marshhawk, you would not be able to run fast enough to get away. I will go down and 
tell Mrs. Peter, and you will make yourself comfortable in the old house behind that 
stump where I was hiding.” 


Peter tried to insist on going home, but the others wouldn’t hear of it, and Jimmy 
Skunk settled the matter by starting for the dear Old Prier Patch. He found little Mrs. 
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Peter anxiously looking toward the Green Forest for some sign of Peter. 


“O!” she cried. “You have come to bring me bad news. Do tell me quickly what 
has happened to Peter!” 


“Nothing much has happened to Peter,” replied Jimmy promptly. Then in the 
drollest way he told all about the fright of Granny Fox when she first saw the terrible 
creature rolling down the hill and all that happened after, but he took great care to make 
light of Peter’s escape, and explained that he was just going to rest up there on Prickly 
Porky’s hill for that day and would be home the next night. But little Mrs. Peter wasn’t 
wholly satisfied. 


“T’ve begged him and begged him to keep away from the Green Forest,” said she, 
“but now if he is hurt so that he can’t come home he needs me, and I’m going straight 
up there myself!” 


Nothing that Jimmy could say had the least effect, and so at last he agreed to 
take her to Peter. And so, hopping behind Jimmy Skunk, timid little Mrs. Peter Rabbit 
actually went into the Green Forest, of which she was so much afraid, which shows 
how brave love can be sometimes. 


STORY 796. August 28, 1914 
A Plot to Frighten Old Man Coyote 


Mischief leads to mischief, for it is almost sure 
To never, never be content without a little more. 


Now you would think that after Peter Rabbit’s very, very narrow escape from the 
clutches of Old Granny Fox that Jimmy Skunk, Unc’ Billy Possum, Peter Rabbit and 
Prickly Porky would have been satisfied with the pranks they already had played. But, 
no, sir, they were not! You see when danger is over it is quickly forgotten. No sooner 
had Peter been made comfortable in the old house behind the big stump of the hill 
where Prickly Porky lives than the four scamps began to wonder whom else they could 
scare with the terrible creature without head or legs or tail, which had so frightened 
Reddy and Old Granny Fox. 


“There is Old Man Coyote; he is forever frightening those smaller and weaker than 
himself. I’d just love to see him run,” said Peter Rabbit. 


“The very one!” cried Jimmy Skunk. “I wonder if he would be afraid. You know 
he is even smarter than Granny Fox, and though she was frightened at first she soon got 
over it. How do you suppose we can get him over here?” 


“We uns will take Brer Jay into our secret. Brer Jay will tell Brer Coyote that Brer 
Rabbit is up here on Brer Porky’s hill, hurt so that he can’t get home,” said Unc’ Billy 
Possum. “That’s all Brer Jay needs to say. Brer Coyote is gwine to come up here hot 
foot with his tongue hanging out fo that dinner he’s sho’ is waitin fo’ him here. 


“You won’t do anything of the kind” spoke up little Mrs. Peter, who, you know, 
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had bravely left the dear Old Briar Patch and come up here in the Green Forest to take 
care of Peter. Peter has had trouble enough already, and I’m not going to let him have 
any more, so there!” 


“Peter isn’t going to get into any trouble,” spoke up Jimmy Skunk. “Peter and you 
are going to be just as safe as if you were over in the old Briar Patch, for you will be in 
that old house where nothing can harm you. Now please, Mrs. Peter, don’t be foolish. 
You don’t like Old Man Coyote, do you? You’d like to see him get a great scare—to 
make up for the scares he has given Peter and you, wouldn’t you?” 


Little Mrs. Peter was forced to admit that she would, and after a little more teasing 
she finally agreed to let them try their plan for giving Old Man Coyote a scare. Sammy 
Jay happened along just as Jimmy Skunk was starting out to look for him, and when he 
was told what was wanted of him he agreed to do his part. You know Sammy is always 
ready for any mischief. Just as he started to look for. Old Man Coyote Unc’ Billy 
Possum made another suggestion. 


“We uns have had a lot of fun with Reddy and Granny Fox,” said he, “and now 
it seems to me that it is no more than fair to invite them over to see Old Man Coyote 
and what he will do when he first sees the terrible creature that has frightened them so. 
Granny knows now that there is nothing to be afraid of, and perhaps she will forget her 
anger if she has a chance to see Old Man Coyote run away. Yo’ know she isn’t wasting 
any love on him. What do yo alls say?” 


Peter and Mrs. Peter said “No!” right away, but Jimmy Skunk and Prickly Porky 
thought it a good idea, and of course, Sammy Jay was willing. After a little, when it 
was once more pointed out to them that they would be perfectly safe in the old house 
behind the big stump, Peter and Mrs. Peter agreed, and Sammy started off on his 
errand. 


STORY 797. August 29, 1914 
Sammy Jay Gives His Message 


Sammy Jay has been the bearer of so many messages that no one knows better 
than he how to deliver one. He knows when to be polite, and no one can be more polite 
than he. First he went over to the home of Reddy and Granny Fox and invited them to 
come over to the hill where Prickly Porky lives and see the terrible creature which had 
frightened them to give Old Man Coyote a scare. Both Reddy and Granny promptly 
said that they would do nothing of the kind, that probably Sammy was engaged in some 
kind of mischief, and that anyway they knew that there was no such creature without 
head, legs, or tail, and though they had been fooled once they didn’t propose to be 
fooled again. 


“All right,” replied Sammy quite as if it made no difference to him.” “You admit 
that smart as you are you were fooled, and we thought you might like to see the same 
thing happen to Old Man Coyote.” 


With this he flew on his way to the Green Meadows to look for Old Man Coyote, 
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and as he flew, he chuckled to himself. “They’II be there,” he muttered. “I know them 
well enough to know that nothing would keep them away when there is a chance to see 
some one else frightened, especially Old Man Coyote. “They’ll try to keep out of sight, 
but they’ ll be there.” 


Sammy found Old Man Coyote taking a sunbath. “Good morning, Mr. Coyote, I 
hope you are feeling well,” said Sammy in his politest manner. 


“Fairly, fairly, thank you,” replied Old Man Coyote, all the time watching Sammy 
sharply out of the corners of his shrewd eyes. ““What’s the news in the Green Forest?” 


“There isn’t any, that is, none to amount to anything,” declared Sammy. “I never 
did see such a dull Summer. Is there any news down here on the Green Meadows? I 
hear Danny Meadow Mouse has found his lost baby.*” 


“So [ hear,” replied Old Man Coyote. “I tried to find it for him. You know I believe 
in being neighborly.” 


Sammy grinned, for as he said this Old Man Coyote had winked one eye ever so 
little, and Sammy knew very well that if he had found Little Mite, Danny Meadow 
Mouse would never have seen him again. 


“By the way,” said Sammy in the most matter-of-fact tone, “as I was coming 
through the Green Forest I saw Peter Rabbit over on the hill where Prickly Porky lives, 
and Peter seems to have been in some kind of trouble. He was so lame that he said he 
didn’t dare try to go home to the Old Briar Patch for fear that he might meet someone 
looking for a Rabbit dinner, and he knew that feeling as he did he wouldn’t be able to 
save himself. Peter is going to come to a bad end someday if he doesn’t watch out.” 


“That depends on what you call a bad end,” replied Old Man Coyote with a sly 
grin. “It might be bad for Peter, and at the same time be very good for someone else.” 


Sammy laughed right out. “That’s one way of looking at it,” said he. “Well, I 
should hate to have anything happen to Peter, because I have lots of fun quarreling with 
him and should miss him dreadfully. I think I'll go up to the Old Orchard and see what 
is going on there.” 


Off flew Sammy in the direction of the Old Orchard, and once more he chuckled 
as he flew. He had seen Old Man Coyote’s ears prick up ever so little when he had 
mentioned that Peter was over in the Green Forest so lame that he didn’t dare go home. 
“Old Man Coyote will start for the Green Forest as soon as I am out of sight,” thought 
Sammy. And that is just what Old Man Coyote did do. 


STORY 798. August 31, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Loses His Appetite 


Hardly was Sammy Jay out of sight flying toward the Old Orchard when Old Man 
Coyote started for the Green Forest. He is very sharp, is Old Man Coyote, so sharp that 
itis not very often that he is fooled. If Sammy Jay had gone to him and told him what 
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a splendid chance he would have to catch Peter Rabbit if he hurried up to the Green 
Forest right away Old Man Coyote would have suspected a trick of some kind. Sammy 
had been smart enough to know this. So he had just mentioned in the most matter of 
fact way that he had seen Peter over on Prickly Porky’s hill and that Peter appeared to 
have been in trouble so that he was too lame to go to his home in the dear Old Brier 
Patch. There wasn’t even a hint that Old Man Coyote should go over there. This was 
what made him sure that the news about Peter was probably true. 


Now, as soon as Sammy was sure that Old Man Coyote couldn’t see him, he 
headed straight for the Green Forest and the hill, where Prickly Porky, Jimmy Skunk, 
Unc’ Billy Possum and Peter and Mrs. Peter Rabbit were waiting. As he flew, he saw 
Reddy Fox and Old Granny Fox stretched flat behind an old log some distance away, 
but where they could see all that might happen. 


“T knew they would be on hand,” he chuckled. 


When he reached the others, he reported that he had delivered the message to Old 
Man Coyote and that he was very sure, in fact he was positive that Old Man Coyote 
was already on his way there in the hope that he would be able to catch Peter Rabbit. 
It was decided that everybody but Peter should get out of sight at once. So Unc’ Billy 
Possum climbed a tree. Jimmy Skunk crawled into a hollow log. Sammy Jay hid in the 
thickest part of a hemlock tree, Prickly Porky got behind a big stump right at the top 
of the hill and little Mrs. Peter, with her heart going pit-a-pat, crept into the old house 
between the roots of this same old stump. Only Peter was to be seen when at last Old 
Man Coyote came tiptoeing along the hollow at the foot of the hill as noiseless as a 
gray shadow. 


He saw Peter almost as soon as Peter saw him, and the instant he saw him he 
stopped as still as if he were made of stone. Peter took a couple of steps and it was very 
plain to see that he was lame, just as Sammy Jay had said. 


“That good-for-nothing Jay told the truth for once,” thought Old Man Coyote, with 
a hungry gleam in his eyes. 


Whenever Old Man Coyote thought that Peter was not looking his way, he would 
crawl on his stomach from one tree to another, always getting a little nearer to Peter. 
He would lie perfectly still whenever Peter seemed to be looking toward him. Now, of 
course, Peter knew just what was going on and he took the greatest care not to get more 
than a couple of jumps away from the old house under the big stump where Mrs. Peter 
was hiding and wishing with all her might that she and Peter were back in the dear 
Old Brier Patch. It was very still in the Green Forest, save for the song of happiness of 
Redeye, the Vireo, who, if he knew what was going on, made no sign. My, but it was 
exciting to those who were watching! 


Old Man Coyote had crept half-way up the hill and Peter was wondering how 
much nearer he could let him get with safety when a sudden grunting broke out right 
behind him. Peter knew what it meant and jumped to one side. Then down the hill, 
rolling straight toward Old Man Coyote, started the strange headless, tailless, legless 
creature that had so frightened Reddy and Granny Fox. Old Man Coyote took one good 
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look, hesitated, looked again and then turned tail and started for the Green Meadows as 
fast as his long legs would take him. It was plain to see that he was afraid, very much 
afraid. Quite suddenly he had lost his appetite. 


STORY 799. September 1, 1914. 
Buster Bear Gives it Away 


It was very plain to see that Old Man Coyote had quite lost his appetite. It was 
very clear that he wasn’t thinking about his stomach just then, but about his legs and 
how fast they could go. He had been half-way up the hill when he first saw the terrible 
creature without head, tail or legs rolling down straight at him. He stopped only long 
enough for one good look and then he started for the bottom of the hill as fast as he 
could make his legs go. Now it is a very bad plan to run downhill. Yes, sir, it is a very 
bad plan. You see, once you are started it is not the easiest thing in the world to stop. 
And then again you are quite likely to stub your toes. 


This is what Old Man Coyote did. He stubbed his toes and turned a complete 
somersault. He looked so funny that the little scamps watching him had all they could 
do to keep from shouting right out. Old Granny Fox and Reddy Fox, watching from a 
safe distance, did laugh. You know, they have not been friendly with Old Man Coyote 
since he came to live on the Green Meadows, and as they themselves had a terrible 
fright when they first saw the strange creature they rejoiced in seeing him frightened. 


But Old Man Coyote didn’t stop for a little thing like a tumbler. O, my, no! He just 
rolled over on to his feet and was off again harder than before. Now, there are very few 
people who can see behind them without turning their heads as Peter Rabbit can, and 
Old Man Coyote is not one of them. Trying to watch behind him, he didn’t see where 
he was going, and the first thing he knew he ran bump into—guess who? Why, Buster 
Bear, to be sure! Where Buster had come from nobody knew, but there he was as big as 
life. When Old Man Coyote ran into him Buster growled, a deep, provoked growl and 
whirled around with one paw raised to cuff whoever, had so nearly upset him. Old Man 
Coyote, more frightened than ever, yelped ad ran harder than before, so that by the time 
Buster Bear saw who it was who had run into him he was safely out of reach and still 
running. 


Then it was that Buster Bear first saw the strange creature rolling down The hill 
which had so frightened Old Man Coyote, Unc’ Billy Possum, Jimmy Skunk, Sammy 
Jay, Peter Rabbit and Mrs. Peter, watching from safe hiding places, wondered if 
Buster would run too. If he did it would be almost too good to be true. But he didn’t. 
He looked first at the strange creature rolling down the hill, then at Old Man Coyote 
running as hard as ever, he could, and his shrewd, little eyes began to twinkle. Then he 
began to laugh. 


“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ho! I see you are up to your old tricks, Prickly 
Porky!” he shouted, as the strange creature rolled past almost over his toes and brought 
up against a little tree at the foot of the hill. 
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Old Man Coyote heard him and stopped short and turned to see what it meant. 
Very slowly the strange creature unrolled and turned over. There was a head now and 
a tail and four legs. It was none other than Prickly Porky himself! There was no doubt 
about it, though he still looked very strange, for he was covered with dead leaves, 
which clung to the thousand little spears hidden in his coat. Prickly Porky grinned. 


“You shouldn’t have given me away Buster Bear, just because you have seen me 
roll downhill before in the Great Woods where we both came from,” said he. 


“T think it was high time I did,” replied Buster Bear, still chuckling. “You might 
have scared somebody to death down here where they don’t know you.” 


Then everybody came out of their hiding places laughing and talking all at once as 
they told Buster Bear of the joke they had played on Old Man Coyote, and how it had 
all grown out of the fright Peter Rabbit had received when he just happened along as 
Prickly Porky was rolling down hill just for fun. As for Old Man Coyote, he sneaked 
away, grinding his teeth angrily. Like a great many other people, he couldn’t take a joke 
on himself. 


STORY 800. September 2, 1914 
Buster Bear Goes Berrying 


Buster Bear is a great hand to talk to himself when he thinks no one is around to 
overhear. It’s a habit. However, it isn’t a bad habit unless it is carried too far. Any habit 
becomes bad if it’s carried too far. Suppose you had a secret, a real secret, something 
that nobody else knew, and that you didn’t want anybody else to know. And suppose 
you had the habit of talking to yourself. You might, without thinking, you know, tell 
that secret out loud to yourself and someone might, just might, happen to overhear. 
Then there wouldn’t be any secret. That is the way that a habit which isn’t bad in itself 
can become bad when it is carried too far. 


Now Buster Bear had lived by himself in the Great Woods so long that this habit 
of talking to himself had grown and grown. He did it just to keep from being lonesome. 
Of course, when he came down to the Green Forest to live be brought all his habits 
with him. That is one thing about habits—you always take them with you wherever you 
go. So Buster brought this habit of talking to himself down to the Green Forest, where 
he had many more neighbors than he had had in the Great Woods. 


“Let me see, let me see, what is there to tempt my appetite?” said Buster in his 
deep, grumbly-rumbly voice. “I find my appetite isn’t what it ought to be. I need a 
change. Yes, sir, I need a change. There is something I ought to have at this time of 
year, and I haven’t got it. There is something that I used to have and don’t have now. 
Ha! I know! I need some fresh fruit. That’s it—fresh fruit. It must be about berry time 
now, and I’d forgotten all about it. My, my, my, how good some berries would taste! 
Now, if I was back up there in the Great Woods, I could have all I could eat. Um-m- 
m-m! Makes my mouth water just to think of it. There ought to be some up in the Old 
Pasture. There ought to be a lot of ‘em up there. If I wasn’t afraid that someone would 
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see me, I’d go up there.” 


Buster sighed. Then he sighed again. The more he thought about those berries 
he felt sure were growing in the Old Pasture, the more he wanted some. It seemed to 
him that never in all his life had he wanted berries as he did now. He wandered about 
uneasily. He was hungry—hungry for berries and nothing else. By and by he began 
talking to himself again. 


“If I wasn’t afraid of being seen I’d go up to the Old Pasture this very minute. 
Seems as if I could taste those berries!” He licked his lips hungrily as he spoke. Then 
his face brightened. “I know what [ll do. I'll go up there at the very first peep of day 
tomorrow. I can eat all I want and get back to the Green Forest before there is any 
danger that Farmer Brown’s boy or anyone else I’m afraid of will see me. That’s just 
what Ill do. My, I wish tomorrow morning would hurry up and come.” 


Now, though Buster didn’t know it, someone had been listening, and that someone 
was gone other than Sammy Jay. When at last Buster lay down for a nap Sammy flew 
away chuckling to himself “I believe I'll visit the Old Pasture tomorrow morning 
myself,” thought he. “I have an idea that something interesting may happen if Buster 
doesn’t change his mind.” 


Sammy was on the lookout very early the next morning. The first Cheerful Little 
Sunbeams had only reached the Green Meadows and had not started to creep into the 
Green Forest when he saw a big, dark form steal out of the Green Forest where it joins 
the Old Pasture. It moved very swiftly and silently, as if in a great hurry. Sammy knew 
who it was—it was Buster Bear and he was going berrying. Sammy waited a little until 
he could see better. Then he, too, started for the Old Pasture. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 17) 


STORY 801. September 3, 1914 
Somebody Else Goes Berrying 


Isn’t it funny how two people will often think of the same thing at the same time 
and neither one know that the other is thinking of it? That is Just what happened the 
day that Buster Bear first thought of going berrying. While he was walking around in 
the Green Forest talking to himself about how hungry he was for some berries and how 
sure he was that there must be some up in the Old Pasture someone else was thinking 
about berries and about the Old Pasture, too. 


“Will you make me a berry pie if I will get the berries tomorrow?” asked Farmer 
Brown’s boy of his mother. 


Of course, Mrs. Brown promised that she would, and so that night Farmer Brown’s 
boy went to bed very early that he might get up early in the morning, and all night long 
he dreamed of berries and berry pies. He was awake even before jolly, round, red Mr. 
Sun thought it was time to get up, and he was all ready to start for the Old Pasture when 
the first Cheerful Little Sunbeams came dancing across the Green Meadows. He carried 
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a big tin pail and in the bottom of it, wrapped up in a piece of paper, was a lunch, for he 
meant to stay until he filled that pail, If It took all day. 


Now, the Old Pasture is very large. It lies at the foot of the Big Mountain and even 
extends a little way up on the Big Mountain. There is room in it for many people to 
pick berries all day without even seeing each other unless they roam about a great deal. 
You see, the bushes grow very thick there and you cannot see very far in any direction. 
Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had climbed a little way up in the sky by the time Farmer 
Brown’s boy reached the Old Pasture and was smiling down on all the Great World, 
and all the Great World seemed to be smiling back. Farmer Brown’s boy started to 
whistle, and then he stopped. 


“Tf I whistle,” thought he “everybody will know just where I am and will keep out 
of sight, and I never can get acquainted with folks if they keep out of sight.” 


You see, Farmer Brown’s boy was just beginning to understand something that 
Peter Rabbit and the other little people of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest 
learned almost as soon as they learned to walk—that if you don’t want to be seen you 
mustn’t be heard. So he didn’t whistle as he felt like doing, and he tried not to make a 
bit of noise as he followed an old cowpath toward a place where he knew the berries 
grew thick and, O, so big! And all the time he kept his eyes wide open, and he kept his 
ears open, too. 


That is how he happened to hear a little cry, a very faint little cry. If he had been 
whistling, he wouldn’t have heard it at all. He stopped to listen. He never had heard a 
cry just like it before. At first, he couldn’t make out just what it was or where it came 
from. But one thing he was sure of, and that was that it was a cry of fright. He stood 
perfectly still and listened with all his might. There it was again: “Help! Help! Help 
and it was very faint and sounded terribly frightened. He waited a minute or two, but 
heard nothing more. Then he put down his pail and began a hurried look here, there, 
everywhere. He was sure that it had come from somewhere on the ground, so he peered 
behind bushes and peeped behind logs and stones, and then just as he had about given 
up hope of finding where it came from, he came around a little turn in the old cowpath, 
and there right in front of him was little Mr. Gartersnake, and what do you think he was 
doing? Well, I don’t like to tell you, but he was trying to swallow one of the children of 
Stickytoes the Tree Toad. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 18) 


STORY 802. September 4, 1914 
Mr. Gartersnake Loses a Breakfast 


When Farmer Brown’s boy came around a turn in the old cow-path in the Old 
Pasture and saw right in front of him little Mr. Gartersnake trying to swallow one of 
the children of Stickytoes, the Tree Toad, he knew right away who it was who had been 
crying, “Help! Help!” in a faint, funny, little voice. Of course, it was young Master 
Stickytoes. And he knew now why those cries had so suddenly stopped. They had 
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stopped because young Master Stickytoes was on his way down the throat of little Mr. 
Gartersnake, and he was going down head first. With his head in Mr. Gartersnake’s 
mouth, of course, he couldn’t make a sound. 


But young Master Stickytoes was still very much alive. That was easy to see, by 
the way he was kicking his legs, which were sticking out of little Mr. Gartersnake’s 
mouth. Those kicking legs were begging for help. There was no doubt about that. Of 
course little Mr. Gartersnake saw Farmer Brown’s boy, and into his two little eyes, 
which never wink and never blink, because, you know, they have no lids, crept a look 
of fear and anger combined. Right away little Mr. Gartersnake tried to wiggle out of 
sight among the bushes. But wriggling wasn’t easy. O, my, no! In fact it was rather hard 
work, because—why, because he had to carry young Master Stickytoes with him. He 
had got Master Stickytoes so far down his throat that he couldn’t get him out again. 
That is what comes of bolting your food without chewing it and from trying to swallow 
it whole. Little Mr. Gartersnake isn’t to be blamed for such greediness. You see he 
hasn’t any teeth to chew with and he has to swallow his food whole. He just has to. But 
sometimes he has to pay a penalty just the same as you or I would. 


The first thing Farmer Brown’s boy did was to look for a stick with which to kill 
little Mr. Gartersnake. And then a little blush of shame crept over his freckled face. 
“The idea!” said he right out loud. “The idea of great big me hurting a little fellow like 
Mr. Gartersnake, who never in all his life has done me any harm and couldn’t, if he 
would. Fact is, he is a friend, only he doesn’t know it, and I owe him a lot for the good 
work he and his relatives do every day by killing harmful insects. Master Stickytoes 
should have known enough to keep out of his way.’ 


With this he stopped suddenly and picked up little Mr. Gartersnake just back of 
his head and with the other hand caught the kicking legs of young Master Stickytoes 
and pulled. Out came Master Stickytoes gasping for breath and with his eyes popping 
right, out of his head with fright. Farmer Brown’s boy put him down on the ground and 
young Master Stickytoes didn’t even stop to say thank you. He just started to get as 
far away from there as his legs would take him. Farmer Brown’s boy watched him and 
then he began to laugh. 


“Phew!” he exclaimed. “I didn’t suppose any kind of a toad could travel so fast.” 


Young Master Stickytoes was soon out of sight, but Farmer Brown’s boy still held 
little Mr. Gartersnake to give Master Stickytoes a chance to reach a place of safety. 
Mr. Gartersnake wriggled and twisted and struggled until he found that it was of no 
use. Then he lay quiet, just running out his tongue at Farmer Brown’s boy in the most 
impudent way. Farmer Brown’s boy laughed. 


“Somebody ought to teach you better manners,” said he, “but I don’t know as 
I blame you. Perhaps I wouldn’t be any better mannered if some big giant took my 
breakfast away when I was hungry.” 


After a little he very gently put little Mr. Gartersnake down. Mr. Gartersnake 


46 Farmer Brown’s boy’s mercy towards the garter snake was in possible response to the 
snake killing reported by children in the Bedtime Stories Club. 
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Illustrations. August 31 to September 5, 1914. 


798. Old Man Coyote Loses His 
Appetite 

Old Man Coyote took one look, 
hesitated, looked again, and then 
turned tail and started for the 
Green Meadows.. 


800. Buster Bear Goes Berrying 
“Let me see, let me see. What is 
there to tempt my appetite?” said 
Buster. 


799. Buster Bear Gives it Away 
“You shouldn’t have given me 
away, Buster Bear.” 


801. Somebody Else Goes 


802. Mr. Gartersnake Loses a 803. Buster Bear has a Fine 
Berrying 4 
: ga ‘ ‘ Breakfast Time 
He carried a big tin pail, and in fi ‘ : 
. G He just started to get as far away It tipped over and spilled out a lot 
the bottom of it, wrapped in a ; i 
as his legs would take him. of the berries. 


piece of paper, was a lunch. 
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paused just a minute, ran his tongue out at him once more, then glided away among the 
bushes. 


“T hope he knows that I am his friend even if I did take his breakfast away,” 
muttered Farmer Brown’s boy as he went back for his berry pail. 


STORY 803. September 5, 1914 


Buster Bear has a Fine Time 


Buster Bear was having the finest time he had had since he came down from the 
Great Woods to live in the Green Forest. To be sure he wasn’t in the Green Forest now, 
but he wasn’t far from it. He was in the Old Pasture, one edge of which touches one 
edge of the Green Forest. And where do you think he was in the Old Pasture? Why, 
right in the middle of the biggest patch of the biggest blueberries he ever had seen in 
all his life! Now, if there is any one thing that Buster Bear had rather have than another 
it is all the berries he can eat, unless it be honey. Nothing can quite equal honey in 
Buster’s mind. But next to honey give him berries. He isn’t particular what kind of 
berries. Raspberries, blackberries or blueberries, either kind will make him perfectly 
happy. 


“Um-m-m, my boy, but these are good!” he mumbled in his deep, grumbly- 
rumbly voice as he sat on his haunches stripping off the berries greedily. His little eyes 
twinkled with enjoyment, and he didn’t mind at all if now and then he got leaves and 
some green berries in his mouth with the big, ripe berries. He didn’t try to get them out. 
O, my, no! He just chomped them all up together and patted his stomach from sheer 
delight. Now Buster had reached the Old Pasture just as jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had 
crept out of bed, and he had fully made up his mind that he would be back in the Green 
Forest before Mr. Sun had climbed very far up in the blue, blue sky. You see, big as 
he is, and strong as he is, Buster Bear is very shy and bashful, and he had no desire to 
meet Farmer Brown or Farmer Brown’s Boy, or any other of those two-legged creatures 
called men. It seems funny, but he actually is afraid of them. And he had a feeling that 
he was a great deal more likely to meet one of them in the Old Pasture than deep in the 
Green Forest. 


So when he started to look for berries he made up his mind that he would eat what 
he could in a great hurry and get back to the Green Forest before Farmer Brown’s 
Boy was more than out of bed. But when he found those berries he was so hungry 
for, Buster straight-way forgot his fears and everything else. They tasted so good that 
he just had to eat and eat and eat. Now you know that Buster is a very big fellow and 
it take a lot to fill him up. He kept eating and eating and the more he ate the more he 
wanted. You know how it is. So he wandered from one patch of berries to another in 
the Old Pasture and never once thought of the time. Somehow time is the hardest thing 
in the world to remember when you are enjoying something. 


Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun climbed higher and higher in the blue, blue sky. He 
looked down on all the Great World and saw all that was going on. He saw Buster Bear 
in the Old Pasture and his smile grew broader than ever as he saw what a perfectly 
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glorious time Buster was having. And he saw something else in the Old Pasture that 
made him smile still broader. He saw Farmer Brown’s Boy filling a great tin pail 

with blueberries, and he knew that he didn’t know that Buster Bear was anywhere 
about. And Mr. Sun knew that Buster Bear didn’t know that Farmer Brown’s Boy was 
anywhere about, and somehow, he felt very sure that he would see something funny 
happen if they should happen to meet. 


“Um-m-,um-m-m” mumbled Buster Bear with his mouth full, as he moved along 
to another patch of berries. And then he gave a little gasp of sheer surprise and delight. 
Right in front of him was a shiny thing just full of the finest, biggest, bluest berries! 
There were no leaves or green ones there. Buster blinked his greedy little eyes rapidly 
and looked again. No, he wasn’t dreaming. They were real berries, and all he had to 
do was to help himself. Buster looked sharply at the shiny thing that held the berries. 

It seemed perfectly harmless. He reached out a big paw and pushed it gently. It tipped 
over and spilled out a lot of berries. Yes, it was perfectly harmless. Buster gave a little 
sigh of pure happiness. He would eat those berries to the last one, and then he would go 
home to the Green Forest. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 19) 
STORY 804. September 7, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Forgets His Lunch 


Farmer Brown’s Boy has nimble fingers. They fairly flew as he picked the luscious 
big blueberries up in the Old Pasture. Not one did he put in his mouth, because— 
well—because he knew that if he put one in he would put two in, and if he put two in 
he would put three in. In short, he knew that if he once tasted them, he would fill his 
stomach before he did his pail, and that wasn’t what he had come for. So he shut his 
mouth firmly and thought of that berry pie his mother had promised him. Thinking 
of that pie and how good it would taste made it easier not to think of the berries 
themselves. And all the time he picked and picked as fast as ever he could, and little by 
little the pail filled. 


“When I’ve got it full and heaping up I'll eat my lunch and then I’Il eat all the 
berries I want before I go home,” thought he. 


At last the pail was full, heaping full. He gave a long sigh of satisfaction and pride 
as he carefully sat it down in the shade of a big bush. Then he took the lunch he had 
brought with him and started for a certain spring of clear, bubbling, cold water, of 
which he knew and which was not far away. When he reached it, he opened the paper 
in which his lunch was wrapped and took out two thick sandwiches. He put these on a 
flat stone close by the spring. Then he stretched himself flat on the ground and plunged 
his hot face in the cool water while he drank and drank. 


He had just lifted his dripping face for breath when he heard a noise back where 
he had left that pail of berries. It sounded as if some big animal was over there. Now, 
there were some young cattle which had been turned into the Old Pasture to spend the 
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Summer there, and right away he guessed that one of them had wandered over where 
he had left his berries. 


“Tt would be just my luck to have one of the stupid things upset that pail of berries. 
I guess I better go look after them,” he muttered. Now Farmer Brown’s Boy believes 
in doing a thing when you first think of it. So he didn’t wait to take so much as a bite 
of one of those thick sandwiches, but started to look after his precious berries. He had 
worked too hard to get them to take chances of losing them. 


Now it just happened that that very day when Buster Bear and Farmer Brown’s 
Boy had decided to go berrying in the Old Pasture someone else had decided to have 
a look around up there. It was Old Man Coyote. He had been promising himself for 
some time that he would run up there and see if he couldn’t surprise old Jed Thumper, 
the big gray Rabbit, who, you know, was the father of little Mrs. Peter Rabbit. But old 
Jed Thumper was not to be surprised. Old Man Coyote hunted a long time before he 
found old Jed Thumper, and then he was safe in his bull brier castle. Hot, tired and 
disappointed, Old Man Coyote decided he must have a drink, and headed for the very 
spring where Farmer Brown’s Boy had planned to eat his lunch. He got there just in 
time to see Farmer Brown’s Boy disappearing among the bushes on his way to look 
after his berries. 


Now Old Man Coyote has a very wonderful nose, and it told him right away that 
there was something good to eat there. He first made sure that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
really had gone. Then he followed that wonderful nose of his straight to the flat stone 
where Farmer Brown’s Boy had left his lunch. Old Man Coyote’s eyes glistened as 
he saw the two thick sandwiches. Almost before you could say “Jack Robinson” he 
had bolted them down, not leaving so much as a crumb. Then as noiselessly as he had 
come, he disappeared, licking his chops and grinning wickedly. 


“T guess,” said Old Man Coyote to himself, “that Farmer Brown’s Boy is going to 
be surprised.” 


STORY 805. September 8, 1914 
What Sammy Jay Saw in the Old Pasture 


Sammy Jay dearly loves excitement. Yes, sir, if there is anything exciting going 
on anywhere in the Green Forest or the Old Orchard or on the Green Meadows you 
are almost sure to find Sammy Jay there. Somehow, he seems to know when things 
are going to happen, and so manages to be around. No doubt it is largely due to his 
sharpness, for there are no two ways about it, Sammy Jay is sharp. His worst enemy 
will have to grant that. And, being sharp, he keeps so well posted on the ways of his 
neighbors and all that they are doing that often he can foresee trouble ahead for them, 
and so be on hand when they get into it. 


Now Sammy had overheard Buster Bear talking to himself and planning to go 
berrying in the Old Pasture. He knew just as well as Buster did that that was no place 
for a bear to be who wanted to keep out of sight. So he made up his mind right away 
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that just as likely as not something exciting would happen in the Old Pasture if Buster 
really did go there. He was up as early as Buster that morning and on the watch. He 
saw Buster steal out of the Green Forest with the coming of the first Cheerful Little 
Sunbeams to the Green Meadows. Taking care not to be seen and not to make a sound, 
Sammy followed Buster. When he had seen Buster fairly at work greedily filling his 
stomach with berries Sammy flew around to various parts of the Old Pasture to get 
himself some breakfast and at the same time to see who else might be there. Of course 
he wasn’t long in discovering Farmer Brown’s Boy. Ordinarily Sammy would have 
screamed “Thief! Thief!” at the top of his lungs, and so warned all within hearing. But 
this time he kept his tongue still and just chuckled to himself. It was better than he had 
dared hope it would be. Here was Buster Bear and Farmer Brown’s Boy both in the Old 
Pasture after berries. Sammy felt sure that they must meet and then—well, Sammy had 
seen them meet once before in the Green Forest, and nothing would please him more 
than to see them meet again. 


So Sammy hung around where he could see all that went on. He saw Farmer 
Brown’s Boy hide his pail of berries under a bush and go to the spring to eat his lunch. 
He saw Buster Bear find the pail of berries and tip it over. He watched Buster greedily 
scoop the berries into his mouth, the berries Farmer Brown’s Boy had worked so hard 
to pick. 


“Now if Farmer Brown’s Boy will only come back before Buster finishes these 
berries!” thought Sammy, his eyes fairly popping out with excitement. He flew over to 
see what Farmer Brown’s Boy was doing, and he got there just in time to see Farmer 
Brown’s Boy starting back to look after his pail of berries, for he had heard Buster Bear 
and had thought it was one of the young cattle living in the Old Pasture. And Sammy 
saw something more. He saw Old Man Coyote steal the two thick sandwiches Farmer 
Brown’s Boy meant to eat for his lunch, but had left, beside the spring while he went 
back to look after his berries. 


Things were getting more exciting than Sammy had even dreamed of, and he had 
all he could do to keep from screaming right out. But he didn’t, for that would have 
spoiled everything. He just shut his bill as tight as ever he could and hurried back 
where he could see Buster Bear. He got there just in time to see greedy Buster with 
his head in the big tin pall gobbling up the last of the berries. At that minute Farmer 
Brown’s boy stepped on a dead stick and it snapped. Buster Bear heard it and threw 
up his head so suddenly that the pail came with it, and somehow the handle of the pail 
slipped back over Buster’s head and caught behind his fast ears. Then things happened 
so that for once in his life Sammy had his fill of excitement. Yes, sir, Sammy had his fill 
for once. 


STORY 806. September 9, 1914 
Farmer Brown’s Boy’s Mistake 


Farmer Brown’s Boy had left his pail, filled to running over with luscious 
blueberries, under a big bush while he went over to a certain clear, bubbling spring of 
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which he knew to eat his lunch. But before he had time to eat his lunch he heard a noise 
over near his pail, and right away he suspected that one of the young cattle living in the 
Old Pasture had wandered that way. Now he knew that young cattle care nothing for 
berries, so he was not afraid that they would be eaten. But he was afraid that the pail 
might by accident be tipped over. 


So Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t stop even long enough for a bite of one of the 
thick sandwiches he had put on, a flat stone while he drank, but started back for his 
pail of berries. Now the bushes grew high and very thick and he couldn’t see far in 
any direction. He could tell by the sound that it was a big animal that was over by his 
pail, and as the only big animals he ever had seen in the Old Pasture were the young 
cattle and the cows he thought it was one of these. He was sure of it. Of course, why 
shouldn’t he be? 


“Tf one of those stupid cattle upsets that pail I’1I—I’II— But what he would have 
threatened to do nobody will ever know. No, sir, nobody will ever know what Farmer 
Brown’s Boy had it in his mind to do to the one who should upset his pall of berries. 
You see, before he could finish that threat, he caught just a glimpse of something 
moving behind a big bush just ahead of him, and at the same time he heard the clatter 
of tin. It was his pail. He didn’t have to be told that. He didn’t have the least doubt that 
what he had most feared had happened and that one of those stupid cattle had kicked 
his pail over. 


“Hi, there! Get out of there!” he yelled as he started to run, and his voice was shrill 
and angry. 


At the first sound of his voice things began to happen and Farmer Brown’s Boy 
suddenly realized that he had made a mistake, a very great mistake. He should have 
made sure, absolutely sure, who it was before he yelled. You know it is always best 
to make sure who you are talking to. Farmer Brown’s Boy felt as if he could have 
bitten his tongue out the very instant after he yelled. Instead of one of the young cattle 
running away as he had expected, he saw the strangest sight he ever had seen in all his 
life. Up from behind the bushes rose a great form. It was taller than Farmer Brown’s 
Boy himself. It was Buster Bear, and over his head was the pail that Farmer Brown’s 
Boy had worked so hard to fill with berries that morning, and out of the pail were 
coming the strangest sounds, growls and grunts and little squeals of both anger and 
fright! 


Farmer Brown’s Boy gave another yell. This time a yell of fright, for it was all 
so sudden and unexpected that it startled him terribly. At the sound of this second yell 
the noises from inside the pail grew louder and mingled with them was a low whine of 
sheer fright, though Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t know enough about Bears to recognize 
this. Then Buster Bear began to shake his head in an effort to shake off that terrible 
thing that had caught him. He clawed at it with his paws and thrashed it against the 
bushes. He tried to back out of it. And all the time Farmer Brown’s Boy stood staring 
at him with his eyes fairly popping out of his head, too surprised and frightened even to 
run. 
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STORY 807. September 10, 1914 
Buster Bear Takes Pail of Farmer Brown’s Boy 


The question is: Did Buster Bear steal Farmer Brown’s Boy’s pail? To steal is 
to take something which belongs to someone else. There is no doubt that he stole the 
berries that were in the pail when he found it, for he deliberately ate them to the last 
one. He knew well enough that someone must have picked them, for who ever heard 
of blueberries growing in tin pails? So there is no doubt that when Buster took them 
he stole them. But with the pail it was different. He took the pail, but he didn’t mean to 
take it. In fact, he didn’t want that pail at all. 


You see it was this way: When, Buster found that big tin pail brimming full of 
delicious berries in the shade of that big bush in the Old Pasture, he didn’t stop to think 
whether or not he had a right to them. Buster is so fond of berries that from the very 
second that his greedy little eyes saw that pailful he forgot everything but the feast that 
was waiting for him right under his very nose. He didn’t think anything about the right 
or wrong of helping himself. There before him were more berries than he had ever seen 
together at one time in all his life, and all he had to do was to eat and eat. And that is 
just what he did do. Of course, he upset the pail, but he didn’t mind a little thing like 
that. When he had gobbled up all the berries that had rolled out, he thrust his nose into 
the pail to get all that were left in it. Just then he heard a little noise, as if someone was 
coming. He threw up his head to listen, and somehow, he never did know just how, the 
handle of the pail slipped back over his ears and caught there. 


This was bad enough, but to make matters worse just at that very minute he heard a 
shrill, angry shout: “Hi, there! Get out of there!” He didn’t need to be told whose voice 
that was. It was the voice of Farmer Brown’s Boy. Right then and there, Buster Bear 
nearly had a fit. There was that awful pail fast over his head so that he couldn’t see a 
thing. Of course that meant that he couldn’t run away, which was the thing of all things 
he most wanted to do. You see, big as he is, and strong as he is, Buster is very shy and 
bashful when human beings are around. He growled and whined and squealed. He 
tried to back out of the pail and couldn’t. He tried to shake it off and couldn’t. He tried 
to pull it off, but somehow he couldn’t get hold of it. Then there was another yell. If 
Buster hadn’t been so frightened himself, he might have recognized that second yell as 
one of fright, for that is what it was. You see, Farmer Brown’s Boy had just discovered 
Buster Bear. When he had yelled the first time, he had supposed that it was one of the 
young cattle who live in the Old Pasture all Summer, but when he saw Buster he was 
just as badly frightened as Buster himself. In fact he was too surprised and frightened 
even to run. He just stood still and stared after that second yell. 


Buster clawed at that awful thing on his head more frantically than ever. Suddenly 
it slipped off so that he could see. He gave one frightened look at Farmer Brown’s Boy, 
and then with a mighty “Whoof!” he started for the Green Forest as fast as his legs 
could take him, and this was very fast indeed, let me tell you. He didn’t stop to pick out 
a path, but just crashed through the bushes as if they were nothing at all, just nothing at 
all. But the funniest thing of all is this—he took that tin pail with him! Yes, sir; Buster 
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Bear ran away with the big tin pail of Farmer Brown’s Boy! You see when it slipped off 
the handle was still around his neck, and there he was running away with a pail hanging 
from his neck! He didn’t want it. He would have given anything to get rid of it. But he 
took it because he couldn’t help it. And that brings us back to the question, Did Buster 
Bear steal Farmer Brown’s Boy’s pail? What do you think? 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 20) 
STORY 808. September 11, 1914 


Sammy Jay Makes Things Worse for Buster Bear 


Thief, thief, thief! Thief! thief, thief!” Sammy Jay was screaming at the top of 
his lungs as he followed Buster Bear across the Old Pasture toward the Green Forest. 
Never had he screamed so loud and never had his voice sounded so excited. The little 
people of the Green Forest, the Green Meadows and the Smiling Pool are so used to 
hearing Sammy cry thief, that usually they think very little about it. But every blessed 
one who heard Sammy this morning stopped whatever he was doing and pricked up his 
ears to listen. 


Sammy’s cousin, Blacky the Crow, just happened to be flying along the edge of 
the Old Pasture, and the minute he heard Sammy’s voice he turned and flew over to 
see what it was all about. Just as soon as he caught sight of Buster Bear running for the 
Green Forest as hard as ever he could, he understood what had excited Sammy so. He 
was so surprised that he almost forgot to keep his wings moving. Buster Bear had what 
looked to Blacky very much like a tin pail hanging from his neck. No wonder Sammy 
was excited. Blacky beat his wings fiercely and started after Sammy. 


And so they reached the edge of the Green Forest, Buster Bear running as hard as 
ever he could, Sammy Jay flying just behind him and screaming “Thief, thief, thief!” at 
the top of his lungs, and behind him Blacky the Crow trying to catch up and calling as 
loud as he could, “Caw, caw, caw! Come on, everybody! Come on! Come on!” 


Poor Buster. It was bad enough to be frightened almost to death as he had been 
up in the Old Pasture, when the pail from which he had stolen the berries, picked 
by Farmer Brown’s boy, had caught over his head just as Farmer Brown’s boy had 
yelled at him. Then to have the handle of the pail slip down around his neck so that 
he couldn’t get rid of the pail, but had to take it with him as he ran, was making a bad 
matter worse. Now to have all his neighbors of the Green Forest see him in such a fix 
and make fun of him was more than he could stand. 


He felt hu-mil-i-ated. That is just another way of saying shamed. Yes, sir, Buster 
felt that with that pail hanging around his neck he was shamed in the eyes of his 
neighbors and be wanted nothing so much as to get away by himself where no one 
could see him, and there try to get rid of that dreadful pail. But Buster is so big that 
it is not easy for him to find a hiding place. So when he reached the Green Forest he 
kept right on to the deepest, darkest, most lonesomest part and crept under the thickest 
hemlock tree he could find. 
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But it was of no use. The sharp eyes of Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow saw 
him. They actually flew into the very tree under which he was hiding, and how they 
did scream! Pretty soon OI’ Mistah Buzzard came dropping down out of the blue, blue 
sky and took a seat on a convenient dead tree, where he could see all that went on. OI’ 
Mistah Buzzard began to grin as soon as he saw that tin pail on Buster’s neck. Then 
came others—Redtail the Hawk, Scrapper the Kingbird, Red-wing the Blackbird, 
Drummer the Woodpecker, Welcome Robin, Tommy Tit the Chickadee, Jenny Wren, 
Red-eye the Vireo, and ever so many more. They came from the Old Orchard, the 
Green Meadows, and even from down by the Smiling Pool, for the voices of Sammy 
Jay and Blacky the Crow carried far, and at the sound of them everybody hurried over, 
sure that something exciting was going on. 


Presently Buster heard light footsteps, and peeping out he say Billy Mink and Peter 
Rabbit and Jumper the Hare and Prickly Porky and Reddy Fox and Jimmy Skunk. Even 
timid little Whitefoot the Wood Mouse was where he could peep out and see without 
being seen. Of course Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel 
were there. There they all sat in a great circle around him, each laughing and making 
fun of Buster. 


“Thief, thief, thief!” screamed Sammy until his throat was sore. The worst of it 
was Buster knew that everybody knew that it was true. That awful pail was proof of it. 


“T wish I had never thought of berries,” growled Buster to himself. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 21) 


STORY 809. September 12, 1914 


Buster Bear Has a Fit of Temper 


A temper is a bad, bad thing 
When once it gets away. 

There’s nothing quite at all like it 
To spoil a pleasant day. 


Buster Bear was in a terrible temper. Yes, sir, Buster Bear was having the worst 
fit of temper ever seen in the Green Forest. And the worst part of it all was that all 
his neighbors of the Green Forest and a whole lot from the Green Meadows and the 
Smiling Pool were there to see it. It is bad enough to give way to temper when you are 
all alone and there is no one to see you, but when you let temper get the best of you 
right where others see you, O, dear, dear, it certainly is a sorry sight. 


Now ordinarily Buster is one of the most good-natured persons in the world. 
It takes a great deal to arouse his temper. He isn’t one-tenth so quick tempered as 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel or Sammy Jay or Reddy Fox. But when his temper is 
aroused and gets away from him, then watch out! It seemed to Buster that he had had 
that day all that he could stand and a little more. First had come the fright when that 
awful tin pail of Farmer Brown’s Boy had caught over his head just as Farmer Brown’s 
Boy yelled at him back there in the Old Pasture. Then he had got the pail off so that 
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Illustrations. September 7 to September 12, 1914. 


804. Farmer Brown’s Boy 
Forgets His Lunch 

He started to look after his 
precious berries. 


807. Buster Bear Takes Pail of 
Farmer Brown’s Boy 

With a mighty “Whoof!” he 
started for the Green Forest as 
fast as his legs could take him. 


805. What Sammy Jay Saw in 
the Old Pasture 

Now Sammy had overhead 
Buster Bear talking to himself 
and planning to go berrying in 
the Old Pasture. 


808. Sammy Jay Makes Things 
Worse for Buster Bear 

He felt hu-mil-i-ated—that is just 
another way of saying shamed. 


806. Farmer Brown’s Boy’s 
Mistake 

Buster Bear began to shake his 
head in an effort to shake off that 
terrible thing. 


809. Buster Bear Has a Fit of 
Temper 

“T ought to have known enough 
to keep my head out of it,” he 
said, slowly and thoughtfully. 
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he could see, only to find it fast around his neck because the handle had slipped down 
behind his ears. He had not dared stop up there in the Old Pasture long enough to try 
to get rid of it, and so had run all the way to the Green Forest with it hanging about 
his neck. This was bad enough, for he knew just how funny he must look, and besides 
it was very uncomfortable, but to have Sammy Jay call everybody within hearing 

to come see him was more than he could stand. He had tried to get away by himself 
in the deepest, darkest, most lonesome place in the Green Forest, but Sammy had 
followed, all the time screaming at the top of his lungs, and now it seemed to Buster 
as if everybody who lives in the Green Forest, or the Green Meadows, or around the 
Smiling Brook was sitting around his hiding place laughing and making fun of him. It 
was more than any self-respecting bear could stand. 


With a roar of anger Buster Bear charged out of his hiding place. He rushed this 
way and that way! He roared with all his might! He was very terrible to see. Those who 
could fly flew. Those who could climb climbed. And those who were swift of foot ran. 
A few who could neither fly nor climb nor run fast, hid and lay shaking and trembling 
for fear that Buster would find them. In less time than it takes to tell about it Buster was 
alone. At least he couldn’t see anyone. 


Then he vented his temper on the tin pail. He cuffed at it and pulled at it, all the 
time growling angrily. He lay down and clawed at it with his hind feet. At last the 
handle broke and he was free! He shook himself. Then he jumped on the helpless 
pail. With a blow of a big paw, he sent it clattering against a tree. He tried to bite it, 
but finding that even his strong teeth made no impression on it he once more fell to 
knocking it this way and that way until it was pounded flat, and no one would have 
guessed that it ever had been a pail. 


Then, and not till then, did Buster recover his usual good nature. Little by little, as 
he thought it all over, a look of shame crept into his face. “I—I guess it wasn’t the fault 
of that thing. I ought to have known enough to keep my head out of it,” he said slowly 
and thoughtfully. 


You got no more than you deserve for stealing Farmer Brown’s Boy’s berries,” 
said Sammy Jay, who had come back and was looking on from the top of a tree. “You 
ought to know by this time that no good comes of stealing.” 


Buster Bear looked up and grinned, and there was a twinkle in his eyes. 
“You ought to know, Sammy Jay,” said he. “I hope you’ll always remember it.” 
“Thief, thief, thief!” screamed Sammy, and flew away. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 22) 


STORY 810. September 14, 1914 
Farmer Brown’s Boy Lunches on Berries 


When things go wrong in spite of you 
To smile’s the best thing you can do— 
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To smile and say “I’m mighty glad 
They are no worse; they’re not so bad!” 


That is what Farmer Brown’s boy said when he found that Buster Bear had stolen 
the berries he had worked so hard to pick, and then had run off with his pail. You see, 
Farmer Brown’s boy is learning to be something of a phil- os-o-pher, one of those 
persons who accept bad things cheerfully and right away see how they are better than 
they might have been. When he had first heard someone in the bushes where he had 
hidden his pail of berries he had been very sure that it was one of the cows or young 
cattle who live in the Old Pasture during the Summer. He had been afraid that they 
might stupidly kick over the pail and spill the berries, and he had hurried to drive 
whoever it was away. It hadn’t entered his head that it could be anybody who I would 
eat those berries. 


When he had yelled to scare away the unwelcome visitor and Buster Bear had 
suddenly appeared, struggling to get off the pail which had caught over his head, 
Farmer Brown’s boy had been too frightened to even move. Then he had seen Buster 
tear away through the brush even more frightened than he was, and right away his 
courage had begun to come back. 


“Tf he is so afraid of me I guess I needn’t be afraid of him,” said he. “I’ve lost my 
berries, but it is worth it to find out that he is afraid of me. There are plenty more on the 
bushes and all I’ve got to do is to pick them. It might be worse.” 


He walked over to the place where the pail had been and then he remembered that 
when Buster ran away he had carried the pail with him hanging about his neck. He 
whistled. It was a comical little whistle of chagrin as he realized that he had nothing in 
which to put more berries if he picked them. 


“Tt’s worse than I thought,” cried he. “That bear has cheated me out of that berry 
pie my mother promised me.” He began to laugh as he thought of how funny Buster 
Bear had looked with the pail about his neck, and then because, you know, he is 
learning to be a phil- os-o-pher, he once more repeated, “It might have been worse. Yes, 
indeed, it might have been worse. That bear might have tried to eat me instead of the 
berries. I guess I’Il go eat that lunch I left back by the spring and then I'll go home. I 
can pick berries some other day.” 


Chuckling happily over Buster Bear’s great fight, Farmer Brown’s boy tramped 
back to the spring where he had left two thick sandwiches on a flat stone when he 
started to save his pail of berries. 


“My, but those sandwiches will taste good,” thought he. “I’m glad they are big and 
thick, I never was hungrier in my life. Hello!” 


This he exclaimed right out loud, for he had just come in sight of the flat stone, 
where the sandwiches should have been and they were not there. No, sir, there wasn’t 
so much as a crumb left of those two thick sandwiches. You see, Old Man Coyote had 
found them and gobbled them up while Farmer Brown’s boy was away. 


But Farmer Brown’s boy didn’t know anything about Old Man Coyote. He rubbed 
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his eyes and stared everywhere, even up in the trees, as if he thought those sandwiches 
might be hanging up there. They had disappeared as completely as if they never had 
been, and Old Man Coyote had taken care to leave no trace of his visit. Farmer Brown’s 
boy gaped foolishly this way and that way. Then instead of growing angry a slow smile 
stole over his freckled face. 


“T guess someone else was hungry, too,” he muttered. “Wonder who it was? Guess 
this Old Pasture is no place for me today. I’II fill up on berries and then [ll go home.” 


So Farmer Brown’s boy made his lunch on blueberries and then rather sheepishly 
he started for home to tell of all the strange things that had happened to him in the 
Old Pasture. Two or three times as he trudged along, he stopped to scratch his head 
thoughtfully. 


“T guess,” said he at last, “that I’m not so smart as I thought I was and I’ve got a lot 
to learn yet.” Which also shows that he is becoming something of a phil-os-o-pher. 


(The Adventures of Buster Bear, Chapter 23) 


STORY 811. September 15, 1914 
A Newcomer in the Old Orchard 


Where he came from no one knew. The Old Orchard simply awoke one morning 
to find him there. He was bustling about quite as if he intended to stay. He wasn’t the 
least bit bashful as most newcomers to the Old Orchard were. In fact, he acted for 
all the world as if he always had lived there, was one of the old residents. He wasn’t 
very big. Indeed, he was small compared with some of the older folks who live in the 
Old Orchard, and he wasn’t at all handsome. But it was very clear to all that he cared 
nothing about how he looked and that his small size didn’t trouble him the least little 
bit. 


Of course, everybody hurried to look him over as soon as it was known that 
he had arrived. You know, it is always that way whenever a stranger comes to any 
neighborhood, and usually it is a very trying experience for the stranger. But it didn’t 
seem to be for this one. He bustled around just as if there was no one about, and if he 
saw all the sharp eyes watching him, as, of course, he did, he made no sign. He flew 
from tree to tree inspecting each one carefully with his sharp eyes and in the most 
businesslike way. He paid particular attention to every hole in them. Now some of these 
holes were deserted houses and some were occupied for the Summer, but it seemed to 
make no difference to him. He poked his head in at the doorways of the houses where 
people were living quite as boldly as of houses that were empty and didn’t even say 
“Beg pardon,” or “Excuse me.” 


All the time he did a great deal of talking to himself and his voice was not at all 
pleasant. Not once did he sing or even try to sing. The little people who had lived in the 
Old Orchard for so long didn’t know just what to make of him. If he happened to meet 
one of them, he just bustled right past as if he didn’t see them at all. He didn’t so much 
as nod his head in greeting. Of course, this was no way to make friends. No one else 
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who had come to the Old Orchard had acted that way. It was very clear to everyone that 
he didn’t care whether he made friends with them or not. He acted as if he thought that 
the Old Orchard belonged to him and as if he intended to do just as he pleased. 


Of course, all those who were living in the Old Orchard forgot their own affairs in 
watching this newcomer and in talking over among themselves his strange ways. 


“T don’t like his looks,” said Welcome Robin. “He doesn’t look to me as if he 
belongs among us at all. He looks to me like a foreigner.” You know a foreigner is 
somebody from a distant country. 


“He certainly is very untidy and his voice isn’t at all pleasant,” said gentle 
Winsome Bluebird in his soft voice. “But perhaps he is much nicer than he appears. 
You know you cannot always tell what people really are by the way they dress. If he is 
going to make his home here, I hope he will prove to be nicer than he appears.” 


“He’s got the worst manners I ever have seen,” sputtered Jenny Wren. “Why, he 
actually tried to poke his head in at my door this morning and then got into a great rage 
because it was too small! He acted just as if he had a perfect right to come into my 
house without so much as an invitation.” 


“He did the same thing at my house, only my door was big enough for him to put 
his head in, and he seemed to get terribly angry because I was living there. I wonder 
who he is anyway, and where he comes from,” said Skimmer the Swallow. 


“[’m going to find out,” replied Jenny Wren in the most decided way. And because 
Jenny Wren believes in doing things promptly she flew over to the old apple tree 
in the far corner, where the stranger was inspecting an old home of Drummer the 
Woodpecker. If anyone could make the stranger talk it was Jenny Wren. 


STORY 812. September 16, 1914 
Jenny Wren Finds Out Who the Stranger Is 


When little Jenny Wren announced that she was going to find out who the stranger 
in the Old Orchard was no one doubted for a minute that she would do it. Jenny is a 
great gossip, and very fond of prying into the affairs of other people. And she isn’t at 
all bashful about it. Now she wasted no time, but flew straight over to the old apple tree 
in the far corner, which the stranger seemed to be busily inspecting. 


“Good morning,” said Jenny Wren in the pert way which is all her own. “You seem 
to be a stranger in the Old Orchard.” 


“More of a stranger now than I will be by and by. I’ve decided to stay,” replied the 
newcomer rudely. 


“Do you mean that you are going to make your home here,” asked Jenny. 


“T said that I am going to stay. If I stay it is likely that I will make my home here, 
isn’t it?” retorted the stranger. He spoke in a loud, unpleasant voice, and it made Jenny 
feel very uncomfortable. 
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“O, of course. Why certainly. Of course,” replied Jenny hurriedly. “You see your 
coming among us has been so sudden and unexpected that we—” 


“You're the fussy little person who has that snug little home over in the middle of 
the Orchard, aren’t you?” interrupted the other. “I like the looks of that house first rate. 
If the doorway wasn’t so small I think it would suit me fine.” 


Jenny Wren gasped. The idea that any one, let alone a perfect stranger, should talk 
as if he would take her house whether she was willing to give it up or not. 


“You—you—’ she began to sputter. 


“O, don’t bother,” the stranger once more interrupted. “You needn’t worry. The 
doorway is altogether too small and so I won’t trouble you to move out. 


“Besides, there are two or three other houses that will do quite as well. I haven’t 
decided yet which one I will take. I want to look around a little more and then will 
make up my mind.” 


For a minute or two Jenny Wren was quite speechless. When at last she found her 
voice, she said meekly: “I suppose you mean one of those empty houses. There are 
several very good ones that Drummer the Woodpecker has made and which no one is 
using now.” 


“Who said anything about empty houses?” demanded the stranger in his loud, 
unpleasant voice. “When I decide which one I want it won’t make any difference to me 
whether or not it is empty. When I see a thing I want, I take it. That is the only way to 
get on in this world.” 


It seemed to Jenny Wren that she couldn’t believe her own ears. Never before 
had any one talked like that in the Old Orchard. She just didn’t know what to say, and 
when Jenny Wren doesn’t know what to say she is very much upset indeed. At last she 
remembered what she had come for. 


“My name is Jenny Wren,” said she. “I suppose if you are going to live in the Old 
Orchard we ought to be acquainted. Do you mind telling me who you are and where 
you come from?” 


“T don’t know that it is any of your business, but I’m not ashamed of my name. It’s 
Bully, that’s what it is,” retorted the stranger as rudely as before. 


“My name’s Bully and I’ve come out from the city for a change of air. I belong 
to the Sparrow family and my ancestors (he meant his great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandparents) came over from a place called England. Now if you’ve found out all you 
want to know suppose you leave me alone. I’m busy.” 


STORY 813. September 17, 1914 
An Indignation Meeting in the Old Orchard 


Jenny Wren was upset. No doubt about it, Jenny Wren was upset. You had only to 
look at her to know that. Her tail, which she usually carries in the most pert and saucy 
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way imaginable, actually drooped. She had done what she had set out to do. She had 
found out who the stranger in the Old Orchard was, but she had been treated so rudely 
and she had been told such astonishing things by the stranger that her usual high spirits 
were quite crushed. 


“T never felt so small in all my life!” said she as the other feathered folk of the Old 
Orchard crowded around her after her call on the stranger. 


“Then you must have felt mighty small,” chuckled Goldie the Oriole. You know, 
Jenny Wren really is a very little bird. 


Jenny’s eyes snapped and she turned her back squarely on Goldie. “He actually 
told me that he liked my house very much, and if the doorway was a little larger he 
would take it himself. Now, what do you think of that?” 


No one knew what to think. Never since any one could remember had they heard 
of such a thing. “Do you mean to say that he had the nerve to say that he would have 
turned you out of your home if the doorway was larger?” asked Chippy the Sparrow. 


Jenny nodded and her eyes snapped with anger. “Yes,” she replied. “More than 
that, he said that there are several houses that he likes the looks of and when he makes 
up his mind which will suit him best, he is going to move in, and it there is anyone 
living there they will have to move out.” 


Every one gave a little gasp of astonishment, and for a few minutes no one could 
find a word to say. It was hard to believe that any one could even think of such a thing, 
to say nothing of boldly saying that they meant to do it. 


“J—I never heard of such a thing in all my life!” declared Chippy. “Did he say who 
he is?” 


Jenny Wren’s eyes sparkled mischievously. “Yes,” she replied, “he said that he is a 
relative of yours.” 


“No such thing!” declared Chippy, hopping up and down with indignation. “No 
relatives of mine ever talked or acted that way!” 


“That’s what he said,” persisted Jenny Wren. “He said that he belonged to the 
Sparrow family, that his name is Bully, that he has come out from the city to enjoy 
country life and that his ancestors, by which, I suppose, he means his great-great-ever- 
so-great grandparents, had come from a place called England. Now you know all that I 
was able to find out. You must feel proud of your relative, Chippy.” 


“Didn’t I say that he looks like a foreigner?” broke in Welcome Robin, while poor, 
little Chippy hung his head. “I knew the minute I looked at him that he doesn’t belong 
here, but comes from a distant country.” 


“But he doesn’t come from a distant country,” said gentle Winsome Bluebird. “It 
was his ancestors who came from England.” 


“Tt’s all the same,” insisted Welcome Robin. “He doesn’t belong here, and the 
sooner we can get rid of him the better. Never in all my life did I ever meet anybody 
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so bold and impudent. If he had been reasonably polite, I wouldn’t say a word, but it 
looks to me as if he would make a lot of trouble in the Old Orchard. We ought to do 
something about it.” 


Then everybody began to talk at once, and their voices were sharp and indignant. 
They tried to decide what should be done. Bully the English Sparrow heard them as he 
went about trying to decide which house would suit him best, but he didn’t seem to be 
at all troubled by what he heard. In fact, he chuckled as he listened. 


STORY 814. September 18, 1914 
Mrs. Bully Arrives in the Old Orchard 


All the rest of that day after Jenny Wren had told her neighbors in the Old Orchard 
of what Bully the English Sparrow had said to her when she asked him who he was, 
and how he had told her that when he found which house suited him best, he should 
take it even if somebody did happen to be living in it, there was a great deal of angry 
talk. Whenever any of the feathered folk happened to meet Bully as he flew about the 
Old Orchard they held their heads very high and pretended not to see him at all. At 
first Bully didn’t mind this, but when Welcome Robin made an unkind remark about 
strangers Bully suddenly darted up behind Welcome Robin and plucked two feathers 
from the back of his head before he realized what was happening. 


After that the little people in the Old Orchard were very careful what they said 
when Bully was near, but among themselves they said the very worst things they could 
think of about him. Some were for driving him away from the Old Orchard at once. 
They said that no one had invited him to come there, and that he had no business there. 
But others said that it would be better to wait until he really did something that would 
give them an excuse for driving him out. As yet he had done nothing but talk, and talk 
wouldn’t hurt them. Perhaps when they knew him better they would find him a whole 
lot better than he appeared now. 


So it was decided to wait, and, meanwhile, they would have nothing to do with 
this bold, untidy stranger. But if they left him very much to himself, they watched him 
sharply, and every move he made was reported and talked over. You see, two or three 
were a little anxious because of that statement that when he found a house to suit him 
he would take it. Not that they were afraid. O, my, no! They just didn’t want to have 
a fuss and get all mussed up, and that was bound to happen if he chose one of their 
houses. But the day closed without any sign from Bully as to where he proposed to 
live, and there were several sighs of thankfulness that night. 


Very early the next morning, very early indeed, the Old Orchard was awakened 
by a pair of high-pitched voices talking in great excitement. Everybody hurried out to 
see what it meant. They were not long in finding out. Mrs. Bully had arrived! Yes, sir, 
Mrs. Bully had come to join Bully, and it was quite plain that he was telling her all that 
he had found out about the Old Orchard. She wasn’t pretty, not a bit. In fact, she was 
quite as untidy looking as he and not nearly as well dressed. Those who had turned up 
their noses at Bully’s looks turned them still higher when they saw Mrs. Bully. And her 
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voice was just as sharp and unpleasant as his. 


Trim, neat, little Jenny Wren said that Mrs. Bully was a disgrace to the Old 
Orchard, and that nobody who took such little care of her own person could ever be a 
good housekeeper. There were others who thought the same thing, even though they 
didn’t say so. But Bully and Mrs. Bully paid no attention to anybody else. They acted 
just as if there was no one else in the Old Orchard. 


“Tt’s a very nice place and I think you’ Il like it, my dear,” said Bully. There is 
plenty of room, and there are several very nice houses. I’ll show them to you after 
breakfast. Then we’ll move right into the one you like best. Mrs. Bully seemed rather 
cross. Perhaps it was because she was tired and hungry after her journey from the city. 
Anyway, she didn’t seem to be paying much attention to what Bully was saying, and 
presently both flew over to Farmer Brown’s henyard, where the chickens were being 
given their breakfast. 


STORY 815. September 19, 1914 
Mr. and Mrs. Bully Go House Hunting 


Bully the English Sparrow and Mrs. Bully made a very good breakfast in Farmer 
Brown’s henyard. The little people of the Old Orchard watched them at a distance and 
really didn’t know what to make of them. 


“Did you ever in all your life see such bold, impudent things?” exclaimed Goldie 
the Oriole. “Why they actually take the food from right under the noses of those stupid 
chickens! If they try anything like that here in the Old Orchard, there is going to be 
trouble. Here they come now. I wonder what they intend to do.” 


It was quite clear that Mrs. Bully was feeling better natured now that she had a 
good breakfast. That’s the way with some people. If you want to make them good 
natured all you have to do is to fill their stomachs. Funny, isn’t it? Anyway, Mrs. Bully 
was taking a great deal more interest in what Bully was telling her of what he had 
discovered in the Old Orchard. 


“T rather like the looks of the place,” said she. “If we can find a good house, I think 
we will stay for the Summer, anyway. We haven’t any time to waste, so suppose we 
start house hunting right away. I believe you said that you have looked at most of the 
houses. Just take me to the best of them and we will soon decide which one we want 
and can move in right away.” 


So Bully led the way from one tree to another in the Old Orchard and they 
inspected every empty house. Mrs. Bully examined each one of them very carefully. 
One was too small; she was sure that it would not hold as much bedding as she likes. 
Another was too exposed. The doorway of another was too big; she was sure the rain 
would beat in in bad weather. There was one she couldn’t find any real fault with and 
Bully rather hoped that she would decide to take this. But she didn’t. When he asked 
her why, she answered: “O, because.” And that was all he could get from her. So he 
sighed and made up his mind that she didn’t have any real reason for not taking that 
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house. It was just a notion that she didn’t want to live there, that was all. 
“Are these all the houses that there are?” she asked at last in a fretful tone of voice. 


“All the empty ones,” replied Bully. “There are some very nice ones which are 
occupied. Would you like to look at those, my dear?” 


“Certainly! Of course! You didn’t suppose I would decide on a house until I had 
seen all of them, did you?” snapped Mrs. Bully. “If I like one of these, whoever is 
living there will simply have to move out, that’s all.” 


So once more Bully led the way through the Old Orchard. He stopped first at the 
home of Winsome Bluebird. It just happened that no one was at home. Mrs. Bully 
not only looked in, but she went in. She examined it just as thoroughly as she had the 
empty houses and acted as if she had a perfect right there. 


“Tt’s better than any of the others I have seen, and if we can’t find anything else I 
think it will do,” she announced. Little Chippy Sparrow, who happened to overhear her, 
fairly gasped. 


“There’s the home of Drummer the Woodpecker over there,” said Bully. “It looks 
very good from the outside, but I haven’t had a chance to see the inside. I understand 
that it is new this year.” 


“We’ll go look at it now,” replied Mrs. Bully in a very decided tone, and led the 
way. But just before they reached Drummer’s house, Drummer himself appeared in the 
doorway. Mrs. Bully took one look at Drummer’s stout bill and then quite suddenly 
changed her mind. “Perhaps we better wait until there is no one at home,” said she. 


Bully’s face brightened. “A very good idea, I think, my dear,” he answered. “Now, 
suppose we look at the house of Skimmer the Swallow.” 


STORY 816. September 21, 1914 
Mrs. Bully Makes Up Her Mind 


Skimmer the Swallow and Mrs. Skimmer had gone to hunt for their breakfast 
when Bully the English Sparrow took Mrs. Bully over to their house. Perhaps he 
knew that Mr. and Mrs. Skimmer were out, though I doubt if it would have made any 
difference if they had been at home. Mrs. Bully nodded her head in approval as they 
approached the doorway. It was in the trunk of an old apple tree, not too high from the 
ground, and one could sit in the doorway and get a splendid view of the Old Orchard. 


“Tt certainly is a very nice location,’ said Mrs. Bully as she inspected the outside. 
Then without wasting any time she disappeared inside. She was gone some little time, 
but when she came out Bully knew by her face that she had found a house to suit her. 


“Tt is one of the most comfortable houses I ever was in,” said she. “It is nicely 
shaded from the sun, and that big limb just over the doorway prevents rain from 
running in. It is perfectly dry and large enough to be very comfortable. I do detest a 
house so small that you have to go outside to turn around. I think we’ll move in at 
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once. It will save us a lot of bother if we get moved in before the people who live here 
return. Who did you say they are?” 


“Mr. and Mrs. Skimmer, the swallows with the white breasts*’,” replied Bully. “I 
expect they will try to make us a lot of trouble when they find us here.” 


“Let them!” snapped Mrs. Bully. “I never yet saw a swallow that I was afraid of. 
Now let’s get busy and get their stuff out of here before they get back. It will be much 
easier to keep them out than to put them out, and I don’t propose to let them get in.” 


With this Mrs. Bully once more disappeared in the house of Skimmer the Swallow. 
Right away straw and feathers began to come out of the door. Mrs. Bully was tearing 
the nest of Mr. and Mrs. Skimmer to pieces as fast as she could. Bully reached in and 
tugged and pulled, while Mrs. Bully pushed, and between them they managed to get all 
of Skimmer’s nest out in a very short time. With the straw and feathers went two little 
eggs of pure white. Bully saw them and deliberately broke them. 


“T think we can use some of that stuff when we build our own nest,” said Mrs. 
Bully as she sat in the doorway to rest and get her breath. “If those people come back 
and try to take any of it away you stop them.” 


All this time the other little people of the Old Orchard had been watching what 
was going on, too astonished to know what to do or think. Nothing like this had ever 
happened in the Old Orchard before*’, and it was hard to believe. Of course there 
had been quarrels, and sometimes worse things had happened, as when Sammy Jay 
or Chatterer the Red Squirrel had stolen some one’s eggs. But never had anybody 
deliberately taken the house of someone else while they were living in it. Of course, it 
was wholly an affair between Bully and Skimmer and no business of anyone else. Still, 
it did seem as if something ought to be done about it. While they were still discussing 
the matter Goldie the Oriole spied Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer coming home. 


“Wait until we see what they do,” he advised. “Perhaps they will be able to drive 
these disagreeable people out without our help. I have an idea that something exciting 
is going to happen presently.” 


STORY 817. September 22, 1914 
Fight For a Home 


Though fighting usually is wrong 
Sometimes it may be right. 

When people try to steal from you 
By all means bravely fight. 


That is what Skimmer the Swallow and Mrs. Skimmer were doing this bright, 


47 The Skimmers are tree swallows, not barn swallows. Harrison Cady would, 
nevertheless, continue to draw them with forked tails for decades to come. 

48 This suggestion that conflict between formerly peaceful nesting birds was introduced 
by “foreigners” has unfortunate parallels with discourse about immigration during this era. Many 
conservationists and bird protectors, including Burgess, displayed troubling amounts of nativism. 
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beautiful morning in the Old Orchard, while all their neighbors looked on and 
encouraged them. You see, they had been getting their breakfast, leaving their home 
unguarded, for they had no fear that anyone would harm it unless it was Chatterer the 
Red Squirrel, and they knew that he was paying an early morning visit to the Green 
Forest. So they ate their fill, and then, twittering happily, they came skimming back 
home, through the Old Orchard. 


Just think how they felt when they came in sight of their home and saw the nest 
they had worked so hard to build lying on the ground all tattered and torn and their two 
precious eggs broken! With wild cries of sorrow and anger they darted forward. Their 
first thought was that Farmer Brown’s boy must have done this dreadful thing while 
they were away, for they could think of no one else. But at the sound of their voices 
a stranger appeared in the doorway of their house. It was Mrs. Bully, who that very 
morning had come to the Old Orchard to join Bully the English Sparrow, and had right 
away decided that they would live in Skimmer’s house. Bully himself suddenly the 
darted down at them from the old apple tree, and there was something very determined 
and warlike in the way he struck at them with his short, stout bill. 


Now, Skimmer the Swallow, he of the white waistcoat who makes his home in 
the old houses of Drummer the Woodpecker and sometimes in the little houses that 
thoughtful people who love him put up for him, is one of the gentlest of birds and not 
at all quarrelsome. He is beloved by all his neighbors, and lives on the happiest terms 
with them. 


But for all his gentleness he is not a coward. O, my, no! Skimmer is just as brave 
as any one, and when he must fight will fight just as hard as he knows how. To see his 
nest destroyed and his house taken away from him was more than he could stand, and 
he darted forward, meaning to pull Mrs. Bully out of his doorway. He felt that if he 
could once get her out and get in himself Bully and Mrs. Bully would never be able to 
get him out again. 


But Mrs. Bully was all ready for him, and though he got her by the feathers on 
the top of her head and tugged with all his might he couldn’t budge her. You see, she 
was too stout and strong for him. And he could hold on for only a second or two, for 
suddenly Bully struck him so hard that the blow knocked him off. And it hurt, too. 
You see, Bully’s bill is very stout even if it is short, and Bully himself is very stout and 
strong, and Skimmer’s own bill is very small and weak. It was never meant for fighting. 


In spite of this Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer did their best, and for a few minutes 
the air was full of feathers, mostly their feathers, while the Old Orchard rang with 
angry cries. 


Then Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer had to fly away to get breath. Bully didn’t try to 
follow them. He knew better than to try to catch them in the air, for they are the most 
wonderful fliers in the Old Orchard, while Bully is slow on the wing. So he was content 
to simply drive them away. But they were back again soon, and then the same thing 
happened all over again. Bully and Mrs. Bully actually seemed to be enjoying the fight, 
and it was very clear that they knew all about fighting. 
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So all that bright morning that dreadful fight for the house in the Old Orchard 
continued, and never once did Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer succeed in getting Mrs. 
Bully out of the doorway so that they could get in. At last, with their usually neat, trim 
clothes all torn and with many aching wounds they gave up for the time being. 


“We'll just have to wait until they leave the house unguarded,” said Skimmer 
sorrowfully. “Then we’ll try to get it back.” 


STORY 818. September 23, 1914 
Tries to Drive Skimmer from the Old Orchard 


One of the queer things about wronging another is the feeling that you do not want 
to see the one you have wronged anywhere about. That is one of the ways conscience 
pricks. Now, you wouldn’t think from the way he acts that Bully the English Sparrow 
has any conscience. Perhaps he doesn’t know he has himself. But, just the same, he has. 
Everybody has. Nobody is so bad that somewhere down deep inside there is not some 
good, and conscience is this good trying to make itself felt. 


Now, you know that Bully and Mrs. Bully had boldly robbed Skimmer the 
Swallow and Mrs. Skimmer of their home. Poor Skimmer and his little mate had 
bravely fought all the long morning trying to get their home back. But it had been of no 
use, and now, almost heartbroken, aching and smarting from their wounds, they sat side 
by side on a dead branch of an apple tree where they could see their lost home. 


“Tt’s of no use to try to get them, for they are stronger than we,” said Skimmer 
sadly. “But if we watch maybe they will both leave the house, and then we can get in. If 
we can once get in, I think we can keep them out.” 


“My beautiful eggs! They broke my two beautiful eggs!” moaned little Mrs. 
Skimmer. “And they’ve torn that nest we worked so hard to build all to pieces.” 


“Never mind,” said Skimmer, trying to comfort her. “If we can’t get our house 
back there are other houses we can move into, and I'll work twice as hard as I did 
before to help you build another nest. Hello! What does that wretch want now?” 


Mrs. Skimmer looked up to see Bully flying in their direction. They didn’t have 
long to wait to find out what he wanted. He flew at them savagely, a little feathered 


fury. 


“Get out of here! Get away from the Old Orchard and stay away! I don’t want to 
see you hanging around!” he cried. 


You see, Bully had guessed what was in their minds. More than that, he knew right 
down in his heart that he had done them a great wrong, and though he wasn’t the least 
bit sorry he didn’t like to be reminded of it by seeing them about. That was the pricking 
of his conscience, though Bully would not have admitted it. So, having done them one 
wrong, he made up his mind that he would do them another. He would drive them out 
of the Old Orchard altogether. You will find that almost always one wrong leads to 
another. 
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Now, Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer had no difficulty in keeping out of Bully’s way, 
for you know they are wonderful flyers, while Bully is slow and clumsy. But every time 
they tried to alight for a moment’s rest Bully drove them into the air again. He gave 
them no peace. Finally, they were obliged to leave the Old Orchard altogether, though 
they did not go far. Then, boasting loudly, Bully returned to the house he had stolen and 
which Mrs. Bully had not left unguarded for a moment. There they noisily talked it all 
over, and planned to begin building their own nest at once. 


“T guess they won’t bother us anymore,” chirped Bully. “I’ve driven them out of 
the Old Orchard and I guess they’ ve had all the fighting with me that they want. There 
is nothing like being bold, my dear, to get the things you want in this world.” 


Which goes to show that Bully believes, as a great many people seem to, that 
might makes right. Of course, it doesn’t, and in the end no good comes of it. 


STORY 819. September 24, 1914 


Skimmer Once More Battles for His Home 


Although Skimmer the Swallow and Mrs. Skimmer had been driven from the Old 
Orchard by Bully the English Sparrow, who had stolen their home, they did not at once 
give up hope. 


“We? ll let him think that he had driven us away,” said Skimmer, “but we’ll keep 
always on the watch, and if once he and Mrs. Bully leave the house unguarded, we 
will make another effort to get it back. They are stronger than we are, but even if I did 
not love the old home so dearly, I would hate to feel that we were driven out by these 
upstarts from the city. One thing they can’t do, and that is stop us from flying where we 
please.” 


So forthwith Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer spent all their time in the air cutting 
wonderful circles and all kinds of fancy figures high in the air over the Old Orchard. 
But while they were doing this, they were all the time looking down and watching their 
old home. Bully and Mrs. Bully didn’t know this, or, if they suspected it, they didn’t 
care. They were so sure that they had given Skimmer and Mrs. Skimmer such a beating 
that they would not dare come back to fight again. So they went to work at once to 
build their nest in the house they had taken from Skimmer. 


At first Mrs. Bully kept close about the door while Bully brought the hay and dead 
grass with which to build the nest. He worked as hard as ever he could, but he couldn’t 
find the material and bring it as fast as she wanted it, and she scolded him soundly for 
being so slow. At last she grew so impatient that she began to make little short trips 
herself. Gradually these trips became longer and longer, so that it happened that, with 
both away, the house was unguarded for quite a little while sometimes. 


Skimmer saw this, and, watching his chance, darted down and into the house 
during one of these times. Mrs. Bully, returning with her bill full of grass, found him 
hard at work throwing out all that she had put in there just as she had thrown out 
his nest in the first place. At once Mrs. Bully flew into a terrible rage. Dropping the 
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material she had taken such pains to collect, she darted forward, screaming shrilly. Of 
course, this brought Bully in a great hurry, and together they rushed to get Skimmer 
out. 


But now the tables were turned. It had been comparatively easy to keep him out, 
but now that he was in, they found that getting him out again was no easy job. Sitting 
in his doorway he bravely struck blow for blow, and as they couldn’t get at him from 
behind, they had to fight face to face. Mrs. Skimmer was helping all she could by 
darting in and striking Mr. and Mrs. Bully and then darting away before they could 
strike back. Such a racket as there was in the Old Forest! All the neighbors hurried over 
to look on and encourage the Skimmers, and everybody did a great deal of screaming. 


At last Bully closed his eyes to keep them from being hurt and forced his way in 
at the door. After a hard fight he managed to get Skimmer by the back of the neck, and, 
being the stronger, dragged him out bodily, where Mrs. Bully flew at him like the little 
feathered fury that she was. Poor Skimmer was glad to take the first chance to get away. 
He was beaten and he knew it. 


“Tt’s of no use,” he said, sorrowfully, as Mrs. Skimmer tried to comfort him. 
They’ve got the house and we are not strong enough to get it back. We’ve simply got to 
hunt up a new house, and I suppose the sooner we do it the better.” 


“T suppose so,” replied little Mrs. Skimmer sadly. 


STORY 820. September 25, 1914 
The Neighbors Discuss Mr. and Mrs. Bully 


Of course, such an unpleasant affair as the fight between Bully the English 
Sparrow and Skimmer the Swallow for the possession of Skimmer’s house made a 
great deal of talk in the Old Orchard. Everybody felt sorry for Skimmer and told him so 
and said all the unpleasant things they could think of about Bully and his wife. 


Sympathy is very nice, but a little help from some of them during the fight would 
have been better,” thought Skimmer, but he didn’t say so. He and Mrs. Skimmer found 
an empty house, one that Drummer the Woodpecker built so long ago that he had quite 
forgotten it, and in this they once more started housekeeping. It wasn’t as pleasantly 
located as the old home, but still it was in the Old Orchard. If Bully noticed that they 
had returned to the Old Orchard after he had driven them out the second time, he took 
no notice of them. As long as they kept away from him, he didn’t care where they lived. 


Bully and Mrs. Bully worked very hard to build their home in the house they had 
stolen from Skimmer and you may be sure that they were closely watched by their 
neighbors. “Did you ever see such a mess of stuff for one home? Why, I could build 
three nests out of what they have already carried in there, and they are still bringing 
more. I see they use dead grass mostly, with some hay and feathers. They are not a 
bit particular where they get it, either, and some of it is the dirtiest stuff,” remarked 
Welcome Robin. 
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“They don’t use mud, anyway,” said Pewee”, slyly. 


Welcome Robin flared up right away. “Mud, good mud, is clean, and it makes the 
best foundation in the world for a nest. I wouldn’t give a flit of my wings for a nest 
without it.” 


“Such noisy people as they are! They are all the time quarreling, and they tell the 
whole neighborhood all their affairs,” said modest Winsome Bluebird, who would 
never dream of doing such a thing. 


Just then Jenny Wren came bustling up, and as usual her tongue flew so fast that no 
one else could get in a word. 


“Did you ever see such dirty things in all your life?” sputtered Jenny, who is 
herself very neat and trim. ““Why, this morning I happened to be over by the road, and 
there were those two taking a dust bath, and seeming to enjoy it as much as if it had 
been a water bath. They threw it all over each other, and then when finally they flew 
back to the Old Orchard they didn’t half shake the dust out of their feathers. Phew! If 
that’s the way city folks live, I don’t want to ever go there!” 


Jenny could not keep still, but as she talked, she hopped about looking at 
everything with her sharp eyes and jerking her funny little stick-up tail to emphasize 
her remarks. 


“Anyone who is careless about her clothes and how she looks as is Mrs. Bully 
must be a dreadfully slack housekeeper,” continued Jenny. “I do detest dirt and dirty 
people. They are a disgrace to any neighborhood. The Old Orchard always has been a 
quiet, respectable place, and some of the very best families have lived here for years.” 


“Does that include your own?” asked Chippy Sparrow, while the others smiled. 


“Perhaps it does, and perhaps it doesn’t,” retorted Jenny. “I’m not ashamed of my 
family or any of my relations.” 


Chippy looked a trifle embarrassed, for it had become generally known that Bully 
is a relative of his. 


“As I was saying,” continued Jenny Wren, “some of the best families have lived 
here for years, but I am afraid they will move away if any more such dirty, common 
looking, noisy people come here. Why, they’! make the whole neighborhood common! 
I think something ought to be done about it.” 


“But what can be done?” This is a free country,” said Brownie the Thrasher. 


“Well, anyway, we needn’t have anything to do with them. I won’t for one!” 
snapped Jenny. Before they separated it was agreed that no one would even notice Mr. 


49 The species of this character is unclear. It is more likely intended to be an eastern 
phoebe, not a wood-pewee, given its position in the Old Orchard. These birds are often confused. 
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and Mrs. Bully. 


STORY 821. September 26, 1914 
Bully and Mrs. Bully Make Themselves at Home 


Bully the English Sparrow and Mrs. Bully soon had their home completed in the 
house they had stolen from Skimmer the Swallow. It was made of straw and dead grass 
and feathers and was big and dirty, not at all like the neat little nest that Skimmer had 
had in that same hollow of the old apple tree. But it seemed to suit them perfectly. Mrs. 
Bully fussed over it a great deal as if it were really something very fine. If they noticed 
that none of their neighbors in the Old Orchard ever spoke to them or even seemed to 
see them when they met they made no sign. It didn’t seem to bother them the least little 
bit. 


And no one ever did take any notice of them. It had been agreed not to. If 
Welcome Robin happened to meet Bully he passed with his head high, and never so 
much as glanced at him. If Jenny Wren happened to pass the house of Mrs. Bully when 
she was sitting in her doorway Jenny would look the other way and toss her head and 
jerk her funny little cocked-up tail in the sauciest way. It had been resolved by the 
neighborhood to show Bully and his wife that they were not wanted in the Old Orchard. 


But soon it was very clear that the Old Orchard suited them just the same. Every 
day they flew over to Farmer Brown’s henyard to help themselves to the grain meant 
for the chickens, and were so bold about it that their neighbors of the Old Orchard 
didn’t know what to make of it. It soon became very clear that Bully considered that he 
had a perfect right to go where he pleased and do what he pleased in the Old Orchard. 
For a few days after the nest was finished, he fussed around, never going very far from 
the house, and spending much of his time quarrelling with Mrs. Bully and then making 
up again. All of this was very unpleasant for their neighbors. They didn’t seem to care 
the least bit in the world what their neighbors thought. 


“T declare,” said Goldie the Oriole. “If I hadn’t a young family I would move right 
out of the Old Orchard at once, much as I love it.” 


“T feel exactly the same way, said Pewee, darting into the air to catch a fly. “I never 
in all my life saw such disagreeable people. There isn’t a moment of peace and quiet. 
They seem to think they own the whole Orchard.” 


It did begin to seem so after a time. Mrs. Bully was very much occupied with her 
housekeeping, but Bully had nothing particular to do, and you know this is always 
a bad state of affairs. It is very apt to lead to mischief. Bully began to go about all 
through the Old Orchard and seemed forever trying to pick a quarrel with someone. It 
didn’t matter how much bigger than he they were. 


He wasn’t afraid of anybody. One morning, while Welcome Robin was busily 
hunting for his breakfast, Bully stole up behind him and without any warning attacked 
him. It was all so sudden that Welcome Robin was so wholly taken by surprise that he 
couldn’t half defend himself, and Bully actually drove him away. He did the same thing 
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to others. He even went so far as to visit their homes and threaten to drive them out as 
he had driven Skimmer the Swallow out of his home. He invited them to come on and 
fight. In fact, he seemed to be always looking for a fight just for the love of fighting. 


His very boldness made the others hesitate. Most of them are peace-loving people 
anyway, and all they asked was to be let alone. But Billy wouldn’t do this. It began to 
look very much as if he had made up his mind to have the whole of the Old Orchard for 
himself and Mrs. Bully. Something had got to be done about it. Everybody said so. But 
nobody knew how to do it, and so there was great unhappiness in the Old Orchard. 


STORY 822. September 28, 1914 
The English Sparrow Makes a Mistake 


An independent spirit is a thing to highly prize. 
But too much independence is an evil in disguise. 


If there is one thing above another on which Bully the English Sparrow prides 
himself it is his independence. He says so. He is forever talking about it. He says that 
the way to get on in this world is to look out for yourself and never mind anyone else; 
let them look out for themselves. Of course, that is one of the oldest and most mistaken 
ideas in the world, but Bully hasn’t learned it yet in spite of the fact that what he calls 
independence is forever getting him into trouble. 


To begin with it had made an enemy for him of everybody who lived in the Old 
Orchard. There was not one who would so much as speak to him. But he didn’t care. 
Not he! He dearly loves to fight, does Bully, and so without any reason whatever, 
except to show his independence and how fearless he is, he would attack his neighbors 
without any warning and then laugh at them when they flew away. He called them 
cowards. He hasn’t to this day learned, and wouldn’t believe, if he was told, that the 
coward, the real coward, is he who fights without cause. So he went about through the 
Old Orchard making things very uncomfortable for all his neighbors until at last one 
day he made a mistake. 


It was this way: He had been wandering through the Old Orchard with nothing 
to do but try to bully whomever he met, when at last he came to the far corner, where 
Johnny and Polly Chuck live. In the very tree under which they had made their house, 
he discovered a nest different from any nest which he had ever seen before In his usual 
bold way he started over to look at it. 


“Better keep away from there!” said a sharp voice. 


Bully looked up to see a trim-looking gentleman with a white waistcoat sitting 
on a branch of the old apple tree. He was larger than Bully, but not nearly as large as 
Welcome Robin or Goldie the Oriole, both of whom he had whipped that very morning. 
At least he thought he had whipped them, though the truth is they simply had refused to 
fight. 


“T could whip that fellow with my wings tied,” thought Bully, and went right on. 
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“T told you, you had better keep away from there!” said the trim-looking gentleman 
with the white waistcoat. 


“Who’ll make me?” demanded Bully. 
“T will!” retorted the other. 
“Let’s see you do it!” retorted Bully. 


The words were hardly out of his mouth when something hit him and knocked him 
sprawling. Before he could quite get his breath, it seemed to him that the air was full 
of sharp bills. When he tried to strike back there was no one there. It was too much for 
Bully and he turned tail and flew away. But as he flew, he was knocked down again 
and lost several feathers. So it went for quite a distance back through the Old Orchard, 
Bully trying his very best to get away and this trim gentleman with the white waistcoat 
knocking him down and pulling out feathers until Bully’s coat was a sight. It was 
with something like a sob of relief that at last he found himself free. “I guess I made a 
mistake,” said Bully to Mrs. Bully as he explained how he had got his clothes so badly 
torn. 


He was right. He had made a mistake. He had tried to bully Scrapper the Kingbird, 
who is a famous fighter. 


STORY 823. September 29, 1914 
Jenny Wren Has an Idea 


Jenny Wren had been gossiping with Drummer the Woodpecker. You know, Jenny 
is one of the greatest gossips in the Old Orchard. Of course, the thing they gossiped 
about mostly was the unpleasant state of affairs in the Old Orchard since Bully the 
English Sparrow had come out from the city to make his home there. 


“Something ought to be done about it,” sputtered Jenny Wren. “Did you ever see 
such quarrelsome, unpleasant people?” 


Drummer slowly shook his head. “No,” said he, “I never did. While I don’t wish 
them any harm, I do wish that they could be made to leave the Old Orchard. Why, if 
things keep up this way next year we’ll all have to look somewhere else for homes. 
No one will want to come back here. I suppose you heard how Bully was whipped 
yesterday by Scrapper the Kingbird.” 


“Heard about it!” exclaimed Jenny. 


“Why, I saw it, and I never was so tickled in all my life. It served him just right. I 
wonder if we can’t get Scrapper to drive Bully out of the Old Orchard altogether.” 


Drummer thought this over for a few minutes. Then he shook his head. “I don’t 
believe it’s the least bit of use to ask him,” said he. “Scrapper is always ready to fight 
when he sees any real danger or someone comes poking around his home as Bully did 
yesterday. But Bully isn’t likely to bother him again, and as he lives way down in the 
far corner of the Old Orchard, he isn’t likely to come up here looking for trouble. You 
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know, he never goes far from home. You might ask him, but I don’t believe it will be of 
the least bit of use.” 


“Nothing gained in this world without trying,” replied Jenny. “Pll go ask him right 
away.” In almost no time at all she was back. “It was just as you said it would be,” said 
she. “He says that this is a free country, and that Bully has just as much right here as 
we have. As long as Bully doesn’t bother him, he has no quarrel with him. We’ve got to 
think of some other way of getting rid of him.” 


“Of course,” said Drummer, after they had thought and thought, “we don’t want 
any real harm to come to Bully or Mrs. Bully, but if something could happen to their 
home, perhaps they would go away. Now, if Sammy Jay should take it into his head 
that their eggs would make him a good breakfast they might, they just might, get 
discouraged and move away.” 


“Nothing doing,” replied Jenny promptly. “That hole where their nest is in is too 
deep for Sammy to reach the eggs, as you ought to very well know, for you made it. 


“But the idea is a good one. Now, I wonder if Chatterer the Red Squirrel wouldn’t 
be interested if he knew that there are eggs there. I believe I'll just put a flea in his ear, 
as the saying is. Of course it doesn’t seem right, but we have got to do something. We 
can’t go on this way. Of course, I wouldn’t even suggest such a thing to Chatterer as 
stealing those eggs. That would be too dreadful. But if he should hear that there are 
eggs there, he might, he just might, take a notion that he wanted them. There he is now 
over on the Old Stone Wall. I believe I’ll just fly over and pass the time of day with 
him.” 


With a jerk of her funny little tail off flew Jenny Wren in the direction of the Old 
Stone Wall. 


STORY 824. September 30, 1914 
Jenny Wren Gossips with Chatterer 


What’s the harm of gossiping upon a pleasant day? 
It’s nothing but a means, you know, to pass the time away. 


It all depends. Yes, sir; it all depends. If you gossip about pleasant things there is 
no harm. But if—well, if you gossip about other people and their affairs you may get 
somebody into a great deal of trouble. Now, Jenny Wren is a great gossip. Everybody 
knows that. Her tongue is going from morning to night. For the most part it is harmless 
gossip, but not always. She didn’t mean it to be harmless this morning as she settled 
herself in the old apple tree nearest the stone wall on the edge of the Old Orchard and at 
once began to gossip with Chatterer the Red Squirrel. No, sir. Jenny Wren didn’t mean 
it to be harmless. The fact is she had deliberately set out to make trouble for Bully the 
English Sparrow. 


“Good morning, Chatterer!” exclaimed Jenny. “I hope you are feeling as well as 
you look.” 
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“T should put it the other way,” grinned Chatterer, who happened to be in the best 
of spirits that morning. “I hope I look as well as I feel, because in that case I must look 
very fine, indeed.” 


“You do,” declared Jenny. “You never looked better in your life. I believe you are 
actually growing handsome.” 


Chatterer pretended not to notice this flattery, but Jenny’s sharp eyes saw that he 
was tickled, and she went on. 


“That red coat of your is one of the handsomest coats I know of. I always did 
admire red. You don’t know how envious we folks who have to dress so plainly get 
sometimes. Speaking of plain dressers, have you noticed those upstarts who have come 
out from the city to live here in the Old Orchard? I mean Bully the English Sparrow 
and his wife. Goodness knows, my dress is plain enough, but I do try to keep it in 
order! But Mrs. Bully doesn’t. Why, she doesn’t seem to care a crooked feather how 
she looks! She and her husband are a disgrace to the neighborhood.” 


“T’ve noticed that they seem very noisy, and I judge by some of the sounds I have 
heard that they are not altogether easy to get along with,” replied Chatterer. 


“Easy to get along with!” Jenny Wren fairly danced as she snapped this out. “Easy 
to get along with! Why, we don’t pretend to get along with them. We just don’t have 
anything to do with them! They are beneath our notice!” Jenny held her head very high 
when she said this. 


Chatterer chuckled. “I notice that they stay just the same, and, so far as I can make 
out, they seem very much at home,” said he. 


“Yes,” sputtered Jenny, “they are at home all right. I suppose you know where they 
are living?” 

“No,” replied Chatterer, “I can’t say that I do.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Jenny. “Well, they are living in that old house that 


Drummer the Woodpecker built two years ago and in which Skimmer the Swallow 
started housekeeping this Spring.” 


“What has become of Skimmer?” inquired Chatterer. 


“O, they drove him out and took the house away from him. It was the most 
outrageous thing! That’s just what it was—out-rage-ous! Now they’ve built a nest 
there themselves, and I heard Mrs. Bully say this very morning that they’ve got six 
eggs! Think of that! I’ve no business to say such a thing, but I can’t help wishing that 
something would happen to those eggs. Well, I must be hurrying home. Don’t, for 
goodness sake, repeat what I have said.” 


With this, off bustled Jennie Wren, leaving Chatterer in a brown study. 
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STORY 825. October 1, 1914 


Chatterer Does a Little Spying 


Chatterer the Red Squirrel watched Jenny Wren out of sight and all the time 
he appeared to be in a brown study over something. The truth is he was thinking 
of something Jenny Wren had said and wondering how he could turn it to his own 
advantage. You know, Jenny had been gossiping. Yes, sir, that is what she had been 
doing. She had been gossiping about Bully the English Sparrow and Mrs. Bully, and 
she had mentioned the fact that they had six eggs in the nest they had built in the house 
they had stolen from Skimmer the Swallow. The very mention of eggs always set 
Chatterer’s mouth to watering. And Jenny had said that there were six of them! He shut 
his eyes and tried to picture six eggs in his mind. The more he did this the mouth more 
his watered. 


“T must have a look at this Bully and his wife,” thought Chatterer. “I knew that a 
couple of strangers had come to live in the Old Orchard, but I hadn’t given them any 
attention. If they are not too big, it may be, it just may be, that something will happen 
to those eggs just as Jenny Wren wished.” 


There was a wicked twinkle in Chatterer’s eyes as he thought this. 


Later in the morning Chatterer visited the Old Orchard quite as if he had nothing 
in particular on his mind. He jumped from one old apple tree to another, and every time 
he came near a nest he came in for a round scolding. But he didn’t mind this. He was 
used to it. He scolded back, and to have heard the noise you would have thought that a 
dreadful quarrel was in progress when really it didn’t mean anything at all. 


But Bully the English Sparrow and his wife, who had moved out from the city, 
didn’t know this, and they promptly bustled out to see what was going on. Bully 
noticed right away that Chatterer didn’t offer to go very near any of the nests, so right 
away he made up his mind that Chatterer was a coward. 


“If he comes over here Ill show him is what!” boasted Bully, and strutted up and 
down for Mrs. Bully to admire his bravery. 


Now, Chatterer was far too sly to get into needless trouble. When he saw the size 
of Bully he grinned in contempt. He wasn’t afraid of a little fellow like that. Not much! 
It was going to be easier to get those six eggs than he had thought. Still, it was foolish 
to make more trouble than was necessary. Even a little bird could hurt sometimes when 
thoroughly angry, and then, again, birds had such an uncomfortable way of helping 
each other. Somehow he had a feeling from what Jenny Wren had said that the other 
birds would not help Bully if he got into trouble, but they might, and it was a great deal 
better to wait until the coast was clear. 


So Chatterer kept away from the house of Bully the English Sparrow, but all the 
time he was spying. That means that he was watching all that Bully and Mrs. Bully did. 
He was learning their ways. You see, he was planning in that cunning brain of his to try 
for those eggs when Bully was away from home, and so he was learning by watching 
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just how Bully spent his time. 


That night Chatterer chuckled as he curled up in his snug bed. “Tomorrow,” said 
he, “I will dine on eggs—six eggs! Um-m-m, I can almost taste them now!” 


STORY 826. October 2, 1914 
Chatterer Wishes He Had Stayed at Home 


How often when it is too late 
We wish we hadn’t tempted fate. 


That means we wish that we hadn’t done the things we did do. It was that way with 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel. He wished with all his might that he never had heard of 
those six eggs of Bully the English Sparrow. Anyway, he wished that he hadn’t thought 
of trying to get them, but that he had stayed at home and attended to his own affairs. 
Here he was smarting from the wounds he had received from the stout little bills of 
Bully and Mrs. Bully, and without even one of those eggs in his stomach. And it had all 
come about through the fact that he had not realized what a fighter Bully is. 


Chatterer had gone over to the tree in which Bully had made his nest, chuckling 
as he went. He had spent part of the day before watching Bully and Mrs. Bully, and he 
made up his mind that he had nothing to fear from such little birds. Of course, it would 
be best to wait until only one was at home before he tried to get those eggs, but even if 
the other should come back it I would make no great difference. He had never yet seen 
a bird as small as they who would do more than scream and make a great fuss when 
he stole her eggs. Usually this brought all the other birds who were near, and some of 
them made it very uncomfortable for him, but from what Jenny Wren had said he didn’t 
think that this would happen this time. In fact, he rather suspected that the other birds 
would be glad to have Bully and his wife robbed of their eggs. 


Chatterer was still chuckling as he started to climb the old apple tree in which the 
nest was. He had seen Bully start for his breakfast over in Farmer Brown’s barnyard, 
and he hadn’t the least fear of Mrs. Bully. With the first rattle of his claws on the 
bark of the tree out popped Mrs. Bully to see what was going on. The instant she saw 
Chatterer she began to scream, just as he had suspected that she would. And then she 
had done what he hadn’t expected. She had flown at him like a little fury. She had 
flown straight in his face, pecking at his eyes so that he was only too glad to try to 
dodge behind the trunk of the tree. But Mrs. Bully was right after him, and in a few 
minutes Bully himself appeared, for he had heard Mrs. Bully’s cries and had hurried 
home. 


For a time it seemed to Chatterer as if the air was full of birds, every one with a 
stout bill that hurt when it struck. Yes, sir, it seemed to him as if all the birds in the Old 
Orchard must be trying to put his eyes out, or at least tear his red coat to pieces, and 
yet there were but two, and two little birds at that, for you know Bully and his wife are 
not very big. The very first chance he got Chatterer darted away for the old stone wall, 
Bully after him. Once he had reached that, Chatterer dodged out of sight between the 
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Illustrations. September 28 to October 3, 1914. 
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stones and Bully returned to his home in triumph, boasting loudly of what he had done. 


Now all the other birds had been watching sharply all that happened, particularly 
Jenny Wren, for it was she who had told Chatterer about the six eggs in Bully’s nest. 
Not one had offered to help Bully and his wife, and right down in their hearts all 
had been hoping that Chatterer would get those eggs and break up the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bully, so that they would leave the Old Orchard. Now, though they were 
disappointed, they had a new and very great respect for Mr. and Mrs. Bully. So did 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel. 


STORY 827. October 3, 1914 
It is Decided to Leave the Old Orchard 


Have you ever noticed how some people seem born to make trouble for others? 
Bully, the English Sparrow, and his wife, Mrs. Bully, are not very big. In fact, they are 
small. But they can upset an entire neighborhood in less time than it takes to tell about 
it. They seem to just delight in a fuss, and when they cannot stir up a quarrel among 
their neighbors, they quarrel between themselves, so that where they are there is very 
little peace. 


Now, until they moved there from the city the Old Orchard had been one of the 
quietest, most delightful places in all the great world in which to live. To be sure, there 
were occasional little out-breaks, as there are bound to be in all neighborhoods, but 
they were merely little misunderstandings which were soon righted. Then came Bully 
and his wife, and from the day of their arrival the Old Orchard was never the same 
again. 


At first the other people living there had hoped that after a little Bully and Mrs. 
Bully would settle down and things would be as peaceful as before. When matters went 
from bad to worse, they began to hope that something would happen to drive Bully out 
of the Old Orchard, and when Chatterer the Red Squirrel appeared and tried to get the 
six eggs in Bully’s house for the first time in the history of the Old Orchard, the other 
bird folk didn’t offer to help drive the would-be thief away. The truth is they hoped that 
he would get the eggs and that then Bully would decide to move back to the place he 
had come from. 


But Bully and his wife had needed no help from anyone. They had been quite 
equal to giving Chatterer such a punishment as he had not had for many a long time, 
and then when they had made him run for the safety of the old stone wall how they did 
brag and boast! This was too much for their neighbors. 


“Just listen to them!” cried Welcome Robin. They are common, just the 
commonest kind of common people. I simply cannot live in such a noisy neighborhood. 
This is my last season in the Old Orchard. I hate to do it, but next Spring I shall look up 
another neighborhood in which to live.” 


“That is what I am planning to do,” announced Winsome Bluebird. “I don’t want 
to, but I simply must. I’ve spent every Summer since I can remember right here and my 
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parents lived here before me, but I cannot stand such goings-on another year. I shall not 
come back.” 


“T feel just the same way,” sputtered little Jenny Wren. “I like my house. It is 
the best I ever had, but I’m going to give it up and look somewhere else. This is no 
neighborhood for honest, quiet-loving people, and all on account of those upstarts from 
the city. It is an awful thing to say, but I do wish that Chatterer had got their eggs. It 
would have served them just right.” 


All the other birds living in the Old Orchard, including Drummer the Woodpecker, 
Goldie the Oriole, Pewee the Flycatcher, Skimmer the Swallow, and Chippy the 
Sparrow, own cousin to Bully, agreed that this would be the last Summer they would 
spend in the Old Orchard. They would leave it to Bully and his family, for it was very 
clear to all that they could not live in the same neighborhood with them. And this is 
how it came about that the Old Orchard was in danger of losing the little feathered 
people who loved it so and whom it loved. 


STORY 828. October 5, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Settles Matters 


Farmer Brown’s boy came into the Old Orchard whistling. It was good to hear 
someone who seemed happy and wanted everybody else to feel happy. The truth 
is there had been very little happiness in the Old Orchard since Bully, the English 
Sparrow, had moved there. Perhaps he and Mrs. Bully were happy. Probably they were. 
But if they were they had a funny way of showing it, for it seemed as if they quarreled 
with each other all the time when they had no one else to quarrel with. All the other 
birds were unhappy, because of the noisy ways and quarrelsome disposition of Bully 
and Mrs. Bully. 


So it was good to hear the whistle of Farmer Brown’s boy, for there had been no 
song or whistle there for days and days. He thumped on the tree in which Drummer the 
Woodpecker had his home and laughed to see Mrs. Drummer come rushing out, as if 
she thought the world was coming to an end. “Didn’t mean to scare you to death; just 
wanted to know if you were at home,” said he. “I wonder if Skimmer the Swallow has 
babies by this time. He ought to have. I believe I'll pay him a call.” 


Straight across the Old Orchard he walked to the tree in which Skimmer had built 
his nest early in the Summer. Just imagine how surprised he was when, as he drew near, 
Mrs. Bully and not Mrs. Skimmer appeared in the doorway to see what was going on. 
The whistle of Farmer Brown’s boy stopped abruptly. “Hello!” he exclaimed. “What 
are you doing in there? I must have a look into this. I certainly must. The last time I 
was here Skimmer was living in that house. I wonder if you stole it from him the way 
you steal grain from my chickens. It would be just like your impudence, too. You may 
be all right in the country you came from, but you’re a nuisance here in America.” 


He walked straight over to the tree where the nest was. Such a fuss as Bully and 
Mrs. Bully did make! Once all the other little people in the Old Orchard would have 
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felt, oh, so sorry for any one whose nest Farmer Brown’s boy had found, but now there 
wasn’t so much as a single peep of sympathy. Although Farmer Brown’s boy didn’t 
know it, many eyes were watching him, and for the first time there was hope and not 
fear in them. Fear, great fear, and sorrow and anger were all mixed up together in the 
voices of Bully and Mrs. Bully as they flew about frantically, but Farmer Brown’s boy 
paid no attention to them. He slipped a hand into the hole in the tree where the nest 
was, and when it came out it brought the nest with it. 


“One, two, three, four, five, six,” counted he as he spread the nest open and looked 
at the speckled eggs, while Bully and Mrs. Bully cried as if their hearts would break. 
“Tf these belonged to anybody but you, I wouldn’t touch them,” he declared, “As it 
is, I’m obliged to take them. I’m sorry, but it is so. If I didn’t, I would prove myself a 
poor friend of all the other birds in the Old Orchard. The Old Orchard needs them and 
it doesn’t need you. You don’t do any good yourself, or if you do it is so little that it 
doesn’t count, and you drive away the birds who do do good. I suppose I ought to get 
my gun and shoot you, but I can’t do that. You are dirty, noisy, useless nuisances, but 
you are no cowards, and I just can’t hurt you. I suppose you can’t help being what you 
are. But I can’t have you driving out my other friends, so you can’t nest here.” 


With this he tore up the nest and walked off with the six eggs. Jenny Wren sighed 
with relief. “Now they certainly will go away,” said she. 


STORY 829. October 6, 1914 


Bully is Persistent 


Persist, persist, and still persist, 
And then persist some more; 
And when it seems no use at all 
Persist just as before. 


That seems to be the motto that Bully the English Sparrow believes in and tried 
to live up to. It is a good motto. Yes, indeed, it is a very good motto, when it is rightly 
used. You know that to persist means to keep trying and trying and trying over and over 
again. So it is always perfectly splendid to persist in things that are right. But always be 
sure that you are right before you persist, because if you don’t you may fare no better 
than did Bully. 


When Farmer Brown’s boy pulled Bully’s nest out of the hole in the apple tree in 
the Old Orchard and tore it to pieces and carried away the six eggs that were in it he 
thought that Bully and his wife would surely leave the Old Orchard. 


That is why he did what seemed like such a dreadful thing. He wanted them to 
leave the Old Orchard, because he knew that if they didn’t the other birds would, and 
that would be truly dreadful. He knew that the other little feathered people simply 
couldn’t live with such noisy, quarrelsome neighbors as Bully and his wife, and 
wouldn’t live there. He knew that unless something was done, the Bullys would have 
the Old Orchard to themselves the next Spring, and then how the worms and the insects 
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would thrive on the trees! But he couldn’t quite make up his mind to kill or really hurt 
Bully and Mrs. Bully, so he thought that if he took their eggs and destroyed their nest 
there couldn’t be any baby Sparrows to grow up and make more trouble, and then 
perhaps Bully and his wife would go away from the Old Orchard. 


But Farmer Brown’s boy didn’t know Bully. No, indeed! He didn’t know how 
persistent Bully can be. The next day he visited the Old Orchard to see if Bully had left. 
What do you think he found? Why, he found that Bully and his wife had a new nest 
half built in the very same hole that the old one had been in! He tore this to pieces, only 
to find another on the next day. And so it was on the following day and the day after 
that. Farmer Brown’s boy just had to admire the spunk and persistence of Bully and 
Mrs. Bully. 


“You certainly deserve to be left alone,” said he, “but I can’t do it. You are a 
nuisance, and so you have got to go if I have to come down here and break up your nest 
every day all Summer.” 


A day or two after that Farmer Brown’s boy found no nest when he put his hand in 
the hollow of the tree. “At last they’ve given up,” thought he. “I hope they have left the 
Old Orchard for good.” 


He was almost out of the Old Orchard on the other side when his sharp eyes caught 
sight of a little bird just disappearing in a hole in the very last tree. He walked up and 
pounded on the tree. Out popped—whom do you think? Why, Mrs. Bully, to be sure! 
She and Bully were building a nest there. It took Farmer Brown’s boy three days to 
make Bully and his wife understand that they couldn’t build there or anywhere else in 
the Old Orchard. Finally, they gave up and flew away. And where do you think they 
went? Why, straight to Farmer Brown’s barn, and there, way up under the eaves, where 
only the longest ladder could reach them, they built a nest and raised their young. 
Farmer Brown’s boy said that such boldness and impudence deserved a reward, and 
so as long as they were out of the Old Orchard and not bothering other birds he would 
leave them alone. 


And now in the Old Orchard there was great rejoicing, for now no one wanted to 
move away, and for the first time every one there looked on Farmer Brown’s boy as 
their friend. 


STORY 830. October 7, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Misses a Duck 


7 


“Quack, quack, quack, quack, quack, quack 


Sammy Jay, who had stopped in the big maple tree in Farmer Brown’s dooryard 
for a minute, shook his head in disgust. “Did you ever hear such noisy things as those 
ducks in all your life?” he muttered to no one in particular. 


“Since you ask me, I must say that I have,” replied Chatterer the Red Squirrel, 
poking his head out of a hole close by Sammy. 
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“T didn’t ask you!” snapped Sammy, who had given a frightened little jump at 
Chatterer’s unexpected appearance and was provoked, as some people are when they 
are startled. 


“Well, who were you asking?” demanded Chatterer. “I seem to be the only one 
near enough to hear.” 


“T wasn’t asking anybody; I was talking to myself!” snapped Sammy. 


“A bad habit! A very bad habit!” replied Chatterer, shaking his head gravely. 
“Some day you will give away a secret that way. But getting back to those noisy ducks; 
they are no more noisy than you are when you are excited. By the way, Farmer Brown’s 
boy seems to be troubled about something. I wonder if it has anything to do with those 
foolish ducks.” 


Sammy Jay turned to look, and right away he forgot his ill temper. Farmer 
Brown’s boy did seem to be troubled about something. He had driven all of the ducks 
into a corner of the henyard, and he was counting them. Three times he counted them, 
and there was a frown on his face as he began once more. He took off his hat and 
rubbed the top of his head thoughtfully. 


“There certainly was one more this morning, for I counted them when I turned 
them out,” he murmured. 


“Quack, quack, quack,” said the ducks. 


Farmer Brown’s boy grinned. “I suppose if I could understand duck talk you would 
tell me all about what has happened, but seeing that I don’t understand a word you say I 
suppose I have got to find out for myself.” 


Once more he counted the ducks. “One is surely missing,” said he. “Wonder if the 
foolish thing has wandered off somewhere. I’Il have a look in the grass around the duck 
pond. Perhaps I’ll find something there to tell me what has become of that missing 
quacker.” 


Off he strode to the duck pond, and Sammy and Chatterer could see him looking 
about in the grass. Then he looked this way and that way in the air. Of course, he 
wasn’t looking for a duck there. What he was looking for was to see if Redtail the 
Hawk or any of Reddy’s relatives were anywhere in sight. Not a single member of the 
Hawk family was to be seen. 


Then Farmer Brown’s boy began to study the ground. He was looking for tracks. 
Yes, sir, he was looking for tracks. He was looking for the footprints of Reddy or 
Granny Fox. He didn’t find any, and once more he took off his hat and rubbed his head 
thoughtfully. 


“T give it up,” said he at last. “That duck has disappeared just the way my lunch did 


the day I went after berries in the Old Pasture and met Buster Bear*’.” 


Farmer Brown’s boy spoke more truly than he guessed. Old Man Coyote could 
have told him just why it was that he missed one of his ducks that night. 
50 1914, STORY 810. 
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STORY 831. October 8, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Dines Well 


Ever since he had come to the Green Meadows to live Old Man Coyote had taken 
the greatest pains to keep away from Farmer Brown’s. You see he felt that he was a 
stranger and being such, he would be quite likely to make mistakes, which might get 
him into trouble. If there is one thing that Old Man Coyote prides himself on it is the 
way in which he manages to keep out of trouble. He is so smart that it is very seldom 
that old man Trouble ever catches up with him. So he kept away from Farmer Brown’s 
henyard and Farmer Brown’s duck pond, although sometimes the sound of the roosters 
crowing and the ducks quacking made his mouth water, so that he would trot off into 
the Green Forest where he could not hear them, for fear that he might be tempted to do 
something foolish. 


But all the time he was studying and studying. Yes, sir, Old Man Coyote was 
studying. He was learning all about the ways of Farmer Brown and Farmer Brown’s 
boy and Farmer Brown’s hired man and Bowser the Hound and the hens and the ducks. 
Day after day he would hide where he could see all that went on about Farmer Brown’s 
house and dooryard, and no one ever suspected it. He knew just when the hens were 
allowed to run outside the henyard. He knew just which ones were boldest and went 
farthest from home and where they usually went. He knew just when the ducks went 
down to the duck pond and where their favorite resting places on the edge of the pond 
were. 


The truth is Old Man Coyote knew a lot more about those ducks and chickens 
than, Farmer Brown’s boy himself. More than once a fat chicken or a plump duck had 
passed almost under Old Man Coyote’s nose and never guessed how close danger was. 
And he had let them pass, because he was smart enough to know that to seize them 
would be to give himself away. 


Now the time had come when he felt that he had learned all that was to be learned 
about chickens and ducks and Farmer Brown’s folks, and that if he made the most of 
what he had learned he could dine on chicken or duck when he pleased without running 
any danger. So that is how it happened that one night, Farmer Brown’s boy, counting 
his ducks before he shut them up for the night, found that one was missing. He hunted 
everywhere for some trace of the missing duck, but not so much as a feather could he 
find. Nor could he find a track of anyone who might have stolen and carried away the 
missing duck. 


And at that very time, far over in the most lonesome corner of the Green Meadows 
where he makes his home, Old Man Coyote was smiling to himself as he dined royally. 
“Duck certainly is very good eating,” said he, as he picked the last bone. “It was worth 
waiting for. I have heard say that these human beings are very smart, but if they are 
smarter than Old Man Coyote then it is time for me to move away, and I don’t think I'll 
do that yet awhile. When I was just a young puppy I learned the surest way to keep out 
of trouble is to lead people to suspect someone else. When Farmer Brown’s boy begins 
to miss his ducks and chickens he mustn’t even think of me. He must suspect someone 
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he knows has stolen from him before. Now, who shall it be?” 


Old Man Coyote stretched out comfortably to digest his good dinner and think out 
his plans for putting the blame on someone else. Of course, it was wrong, very wrong, 
of him. Nothing could be meaner than trying to put the blame for his own misdeed on 
someone else. But Old Man Coyote didn’t once think of it in this way. You see he has 
so often been blamed himself for things he didn’t do that he felt that he was simply 
getting even. 


STORY 832. October 9, 1914 
The Cunning of Old Man Coyote 


In one thing Old Man Coyote is very like Granny and Reddy Fox—he has no 
real friends. There are plenty who think him very smart and, in a way, look up to him 
because of his cunning, but he hasn’t any real friends. People who live by their wits 
seldom do have. If the truth be known they do not want them. At least Old Man Coyote 
does not seem to want them. Perhaps he thinks that friends might give away his secrets 
if they found them out, and you know friends have a way of finding out things. If some 
friend had known that Old Man Coyote had dined on one of Farmer Brown’s ducks, 
Old Man Coyote wouldn’t have rested a minute. But no friend, or enemy either, did 
know of it, and he didn’t mean that any should. It is not his way to go about bragging 
of what he has done. No, indeed! Old Man Coyote is far too cunning for that. 


The very next day after he had dined on that duck, he went up to the duck pond 
to see how things looked, and while he lay hidden in the tall grass a fat duck sat down 
right in front of his nose and quacked loudly in the foolish way ducks have. What do 
you think Old Man Coyote did to that foolish and heedless duck? No, you guessed 
wrong that time. He didn’t seize it and take it away for another good dinner, although 
he wanted it so much that the water trickled from the corners of his mouth. He didn’t 
touch so much as a feather of that foolish duck, and that shows just how cunning he is. 


“If Farmer Brown’s boy misses another duck tonight he will be sure that someone 
is stealing them, and then there will be no end of trouble. If I don’t steal another for a 
week, he will forget all about the one he has lost and will stop counting the ducks every 
night. Then it will be safe to take another,” said he. 


So he waited a week, and, sure enough, Farmer Brown’s boy had stopped counting 
his ducks. Then Old Man Coyote dined again royally. But the next one he took Farmer 
Brown’s boy did miss, and when he counted his flock of course he found out that this 
was the third to disappear, and right away he made up his mind that the thief must be 
caught and punished. But who was the thief? There was a question indeed. He strongly 
suspected Reddy Fox. He felt sure that it must be Reddy Fox. But if it was, when did 
Reddy do it? The ducks were shut up at night, and Farmer Brown’s boy was certain that 
Reddy could not get at them then. It must be that he lay in wait for them very early in 
the morning, when they were let out to swim in the pond. So every morning for a week 
Farmer Brown’s boy hid where he could watch the ducks after they were let out. There 
he lay until the breakfast bell called him in, and after breakfast he went out and counted 
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Illustrations. October 5 to October 10, 1914. 
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the ducks. None were missing. Yet some time during the week one was taken. 


The truth is, Old Man Coyote was so cunning that he stole those ducks right 
in broad daylight, in the very middle of the day. He knew that no one would expect 
anything to happen to them then and so no one would be on the watch. And no one 
was. And as he always took the greatest care that the other ducks should not be 
frightened and that the one he caught should not have a chance to quack or make a 
sound, no one suspected him. O, he was very sly and cunning, was Old Man Coyote, 
and, as Farmer Brown’s boy said, it seemed as if those ducks just melted away. Finally, 
he tried shutting the ducks up all day as well as all night, and then it was the chickens 
that began to disappear. Farmer Brown’s boy was in despair. He couldn’t watch them 
all day because there was too much work to be done. 


“Tt’s that fox! It must be that fox!” said he. “I guess I’ve got to go hunting after all. 
I had about made up my mind that I would put my gun away and never get it out again, 
but I can’t afford to lose all my ducks and chickens.” 


STORY 833. October 10, 1914 
Reddy Fox Has a Bad Dream 


It was a long time since Reddy Fox had been near Farmer Brown’s henyard. Very 
wisely he had been content to hunt for his living on the Green Meadows and in the 
Green Forest. So It was also a long time since he had heard the voice of Bowser the 
Hound on his trail. Once in a while he would hear Bowser barking far away in Farmer 
Brown’s dooryard, but otherwise he would hardly know that Bowser was still alive. 
Reddy had had good living all Summer and now he was fat and lazy. He was in no 
condition for a hard run and he had no desire for one. 


This particular morning Reddy was very sleepy. He had been out all night, his 
stomach was full, the rays of jolly, round, red Mr. Sun were warm and comforting, and 
he could think of nothing so good as a nap on his special sunning-bank. So he curled up 
there and without a single uneasy thought he dropped off to sleep. After a little while he 
began to dream. 


At first it was a very pleasant dream. An endless procession of mice and chickens 
and ducks and grouse were marching before him, and they were all for him to the very 
last one. All he had to do was to help himself. He was trying to decide whether he 
would begin his dinner with a fat mouse and follow this with a plump chicken, or begin 
with a chicken and top off with a mouse, when he heard a faint sound and stopped to 
listen while the ducks and the chickens and the mice and the grouse continued to march 
past. 


All this was a dream, you know, and to Reddy a very pleasant dream, until that 
faint sound began to grow louder and louder. And, as the sound grew louder, the 
chickens and ducks and the mice and the grouse seemed to fade away. At last not one 
was left and his ears rang with a great roaring, which filled him with a great fear. His 
beautiful dream was becoming a bad one. He wanted to run away, but somehow he 
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couldn’t. 


All the time that terrible roaring came nearer and nearer. He gave a frightened 
little yelp, and then—why, then his eyes flew wide open! He was right on his private 
sunning-bank. The rays of jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun were pouring down on him, 
the blue, blue sky was over him, and all was as it should be, except one thing—that 
dreadful roaring seemed to have come out of his dream with him. 


For just a minute Reddy Fox couldn’t understand it. Then suddenly he recognized 
the voice of Bowser the Hound, and he knew that it was no dream. Bowser was on his 
trail and very, very near. Springing to Reddy his feet glanced hastily behind him. Sure 
enough there was Bowser and he saw Reddy. He sprang forward and his voice seemed 
to grow twice as loud. Reddy didn’t wait. He started for the Green Forest as fast as he 
could run. And as he ran he muttered to himself: 


“T wonder how he came to find my track. It must be that Farmer Brown’s boy is 
out hunting again with that dreadful gun. I must watch out for him. Oh, dear, I’m too 
fat to run well! I’ve got to throw that dog off my track somehow. It isn’t fair to hunt me 
when I haven’t been near that old chickenyard. Some things are dreadfully unjust in 
this world. Farmer Brown’s boy ought to keep that bothersome dog chained up when I 
keep away from the ducks and chickens. It isn’t fair. No, sir, it isn’t fair. My goodness, 
how short of breath I am getting! I certainly am in no condition for a long run.” 


And all the time Old Man Coyote was trotting to his home in the far corner of the 
Green Meadows with a wicked grin on his face, as he listened to the voice of Bowser 
the Hound as Reddy ran for his life. You see, Bowser had found the tracks of Old Man 
Coyote that morning and started to follow them, Old Man Coyote, knowing just where 
Reddy Fox was, had led Bowser straight there, and when Bowser had seen Reddy, he 
had straightway forgotten all about Old Man Coyote. And that was just as Old Man 
Coyote had planned. No wonder that he chuckled as he trotted off home. 


STORY 834. October 12, 1914 


Granny Fox Discovers Old Man Coyote 


Granny Fox listened to the great voice of Bowser the Hound as it rolled across 
the Green Meadows and through the Green Forest and she scowled. “What has that 
careless scamp of a Reddy been doing now?” she grumbled. “I’ve warned him and 
warned him to keep away from Farmer Brown’s ducks and chickens while it is easy to 
get enough to eat down on the Green Meadows and here in the Green Forest. I thought 
he had learned his lesson, but it seems that he hasn’t, for as surely as I am sitting here 
this blessed minute that good-for-nothing dog is chasing him now. It isn’t the hunting 
season yet and we ought to be left in be left in peace while the weather is warm. It must 
be that Reddy has been after those chickens in spite of all I have said.” 


Meanwhile poor Reddy was puffing and blowing as he tried to fool Bowser the 
Hound and get him so mixed up that he couldn’t follow Reddy’s track any further. At 
last, he succeeded and then, so winded and tired that He could hardly walk, he joined 
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old Granny Fox. He panted for breath as he dropped on the ground at her feet. You see, 
he was so fat and had done so little running that he was, in no condition to make such a 
long, hard run as he had to. Sparks of anger flashed from Granny’s eyes as she looked 
at him. 


“What have you been doing now?” she demanded sharply. “Nothing,” panted 
Reddy. “I haven’t done a thing.” 


“Don’t tell me that!” snapped Granny. “Farmer Brown’s boy doesn’t get his gun 
out for nothing at this time of year, and I saw him with it hiding behind the old stone 
wall where he thought you would cross. It is a lucky thing for you, Reddy Fox, that 
you didn’t try to cross there. Now what have you been doing? Haven’t I warned you to 
leave those ducks and chickens alone? I wonder if you ever will get any Fox sense into 
that silly head of yours!” 


Poor Reddy! It was bad enough to have to run until he was out of breath and tired 
enough to drop, and then to be blamed for something he hadn’t done! It was too much. 


“T haven’t been near those chickens and ducks!” he snapped. “It’s so long since 
I’ve tasted one that I’ve almost forgotten what they taste like. I haven’t been doing 
anything. That pesky dog found me asleep on my sunning bank and I waked up just in 
time. That’s all I know about it.” 


Granny asked a few questions and Reddy told her about his dream and how it had 
turned from a beautiful one into bad one, and then he had waked up just in time to run 
for his life. Reddy was so much in earnest that Granny just had to believe him. 


“That’s different,” said she. “It is very clear to me that Bowser the Hound was led 
to your sunning bank by somebody who knew that you were there. You stay right here 
until I come back.” 


With this old Granny Fox slipped away through the Green Forest. Straight through 
the Green Forest and down across the Green Meadows she trotted. As she drew near the 
far corner of the Green Meadows where Old Man Coyote’s home is she crawled on her 
stomach so as not to be seen. And she took the greatest care not to make the least bit 
of noise. By and by she reached a place where she could see Old Man Coyote’s home. 
There he lay stretched out taking a nap, and near him were two or three bones which 
Granny knew to be chicken bones. 


“T thought as much!” said Granny to herself. “He’s been stealing chickens and is 
making Farmer Brown’s Boy believe that it is Reddy or me. We’! see about this! You 
may be smart, Mr. Coyote, but there are others! Yes, sir, there are others!” 


STORY 835. October 13, 1914. 
Granny Fox Gets Even with Old Man Coyote 


Never think you must get even; 
“Tis’nt nice. 
If a wrong you have forgiven, 
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Do it twice. 


Getting even never makes less trouble, and often makes more. Yet it is the most 
natural thing in the world to want to get even—to pay back wrongs that have been 
done. Granny Fox is one of the kind who never forgets an injury. If anyone ever wrongs 
her or one of her family Granny right then and there makes up her mind that she will 
get even some day, and having made up her mind, she never forgets. You see that is the 
way the Fox family always has been brought up. Granny’s granny felt just the same 
way and so did Granny’s granny’s granny. 


So, now when Granny Fox was sure in her own mind that Old Man Coyote was 
stealing chickens from Farmer Brown’s and was trying to make Farmer Brown’s Boy 
think that it was Reddy Fox who was the thief, she made up her mind that she would 
get even with him, and if possible show Farmer Brown’s Boy just who the real thief 
was. She studied and studied how to get even. The more she studied the angrier she 
grew at Old Man Coyote. She quite forgot the time that she tried to put Bowser the 
Hound on old Man Coyote’s track in the hope that he would be driven away from the 
Green Meadows*'. That is a way that some people have—forgetting the mean things 
they have done themselves and remembering only the mean things others have done. 


Granny didn’t have to wait long for a chance. It was only a few days later that Old 
Man Coyote stole another chicken. As before. Farmer Brown’s Boy started out with 
Bowser the Hound to hunt for the thief. Old Man Coyote’s track was soon found by 
Bowser just as Old Man Coyote had expected it would be. Just as before he led Bowser 
straight to the private sunning-bank of Reddy Fox. This time Reddy wasn’t asleep, but 
he lay still, as Granny Fox had told him to, until Bowser was almost to him. Then up he 
jumped and ran for his life. Of course Bowser saw him and started after him, forgetting 
all about those tracks of Old Man Coyote he had been following. After a little Granny 
Fox slipped in behind Reddy and, the scent of her tracks being a little the freshest, 
Bowser began to follow her without knowing it. Reddy slipped away to a place where 
he could see all that happened on the Green Meadows. He saw Granny run around the 
Smiling Pool, across the Green Meadows, and finally straight over to the far corner 
where Old Man Coyote had made his home. Reddy chuckled. He could guess just what 
Old Man Coyote was saying to himself. 


Now, when Granny Fox reached the home of Old Man Coyote, she played a very 
sharp trick. She ran round and round and back and forth and this way and that way, 
until her tracks were so mixed up that she knew it would take Bowser a long time 
to work them out with that wonderful nose of his, if he even tried to. She hoped he 
wouldn’t try to. You see she ran right over Old Man Coyote’s doorsteps two or three 
times, and she hoped that when he reached that point Bowser would realize that he had 
found somebody’s house and make such a noise that Farmer Brown’s Boy would come 
out to see what it was all about. 


When she had mixed her trail up enough to suit her Granny made a long jump to 
one side to break the trail. Then she trotted off a little way and lay down in the grass to 
watch what would happen. Up came Bowser making a tremendous noise with his great 
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voice. Then he began to have trouble in following Granny’s trail, and he would bay 
only once in a while, as if to let Farmer Brown’s Boy know that he was hard at work, 
but hadn’t got it yet. Finally, he reached the doorstep of one of the doors of Old Man 
Coyote’s house. Such a racket as there was then! You see Old Man Coyote had been 
too lazy to run when he heard Bowser following Granny toward his house. He didn’t 
think that Granny would dare to come right up to his door, so he had just slipped inside. 


When Bowser reached the doorstep he could smell Old Man Coyote inside, and 
how he did bark to let Farmer Brown’s Boy know! Farmer Brown’s Boy came over 
to see what it meant, and then Granny Fox felt that at last she was even with Old Man 
Coyote. 


STORY 836. October 14, 1914 
At Last Farmer Brown’s Boy Knows the Thief 


Old Granny Fox trotted back to the Green Forest where Reddy Fox was waiting 
for her, and all the way there she chuckled to herself. She had led Bowser the Hound 
straight to the home of Old Man Coyote in the far corner of the Green Meadows, and 
Bowser had called his master, Farmer Brown’s Boy, over there. 


“Now I guess he’ll know who has been stealing his chickens and will stop hunting 
Reddy and me,” muttered Granny. “I’m even with Old Man Coyote at last, and I guess 
he won’t bother us again very soon.” 


Perhaps Granny wouldn’t have had such a comfortable feeling if she could have 
heard Farmer Brown’s Boy exclaim as he came up to where Bowser the Hound was 
frantically trying to dig open the house of Old Man Coyote. “Hello! Here’s a fox den! 
It must be that those foxes have moved from up near the edge of the Green Forest, and 
I hadn’t once suspected it. Pretty clever of them, I call it. No one would ever think of 
looking here for a fox den. Those bushes hide it so that you could almost walk over it 
without seeing it. Ha! There are some chicken bones! We’ve got to put a stop to this, 
Mr. Fox or Mrs. Fox, whichever you are!” 


But presently as he looked about more closely Farmer Brown’s Boy began to be in 
doubt, and there was a puzzled look on his face. “If a fox made that it is the biggest fox 
I ever heard of,” he muttered as he stared down at a foot-print. “He must be the king of 
all the foxes.” 


Now Farmer Brown’s Boy had learned one thing that a great many people never 
do learn, and which is most important. It is this: Never make up your mind that a thing 
is or isn’t so until you have thoroughly looked into it. So while at first he had taken 
that track for the footprint of a very large fox he was not absolutely sure. The more he 
looked at it the less sure he was. “Looks almost like the footprint of a small dog,” said 
he, “and it isn’t exactly like that either. Now, I wonder—” He paused and looked very 
hard at the footprint. Then he hunted until he found another and near it a brownish gray 
hair. “My gracious!” he exclaimed, “I do believe that I have found the home of that 
prairie wolf I have heard howling! I’ve never seen him, but I know his voice, and for 
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a long time I’ve been sure that there is one somewhere on the Green Meadows or in 
the Green Forest. This certainly is his track, and he is the one who has been taking my 
ducks and chickens! Good Old Bowser, to bring me straight to his home!” He stooped 
and patted Bowser the Hound, who had given up trying to dig his way into Old Man 
Coyote’s house, but was doing his best to tell his master that Old Man Coyote was at 
home that very minute. 


“Tt’s all right, Bowser, old fellow,” continued Farmer Brown’s Boy. “It’s all right. 
He’s safe enough in there just now. We can’t get him out, but we know just where he 
lives, and he is as good as caught this very minute. We’ll set some traps around here, 
and then I guess Old Man Coyote will wish that he had left our ducks and chickens 
alone. I’m glad that it wasn’t Reddy Fox, after all. He is such a handsome chap that I 
would much rather see him running around than to shoot or trap him. But this fellow 
isn’t so handsome, and we’ll make short work of him. You keep watch, Bowser, while I 
go back to the house and get some traps. He’s eaten his last chicken.” 


All of which goes to show how little Farmer Brown’s Boy knew about Old Man 
Coyote. 


STORY 837. October 15, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Sets Traps 


Bad news travels fast. Nothing travels faster. No, sir, nothing travels any faster 
than bad news. It was so now. Everybody on the Green Meadows, in the Green Forest, 
around the Smiling Pool and along the Laughing Brook knew that Farmer Brown’s boy 
was once more setting traps. It was a long time since he had put those traps away and 
the little people had really begun to like him. At least some of them had. They believed 
that he really was their friend and were beginning to trust him. And now here he was 
setting traps. It was a splendid chance for those who had doubted him all along to say, 
“We told you so!” They did, too 


As usual, it was Sammy Jay who had first spread the news. It just happened that 
Sammy had been sitting in the big maple tree in Farmer Brown’s dooryard when 
Farmer Brown’s boy came out of the house with a lot of steel traps clanking in one 
hand and an ax in the other. Sammy knew what that meant. He had seen traps set 
before. He could hardly sit still long enough to see in which direction Farmer Brown’s 
boy was going he was so anxious to spread the news. You see, Sammy is one of those 
who has all along doubted the good intention of Farmer Brown’s boy. Because he never 
is quite honest himself, he cannot believe in the honesty of others. So when Farmer 
Brown’s boy started in the direction of the Green Meadows Sammy hurried ahead 
straight to the Smiling Pool to give warning. You see, he felt sure that there was where 
those traps were to be set—there and along the Laughing Brook, for that is where 
Farmer Brown’s boy used to set traps long ago” when he tried to catch Jerry Muskrat 
and Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter. 


There was great excitement and indignation when Sammy told the news, just as he 
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was sure there would be. He left everybody talking as fast as their tongues could go and 
hurried over to the Green Forest to spread the news there. Some believed it and some 
didn’t. You see, Sammy has told so many untruths in his life that a few of those who 
know him best are very slow to believe anything he says. 


Unc’ Billy Possum was one of these. 
“Did yo’ see him setting those traps, Brer Jay?” he inquired. 


“No,” replied Sammy, truthfully enough. “I didn’t wait for that, I thought I ought 
to hurry ahead and warn everybody.” 


“Very thoughtful of yo’ Ah’m sure, Brer Jay,” agreed Unc’ Billy. “But just because 
yo’ happened to see Farmer Brown’s boy with some traps in his hand yo’ don’t know 
that he means to set them. ‘Pears to me like yo’ all am in a mighty hurry to scare 
eve’ body befo’ yo’ know there’s any danger. Why didn’t ‘yo watch to see where he 
done set those traps, Brer Jay?” 


Sammy tossed his head indignantly. “If that’s all the thanks I get for my warning 
I hope you get caught,” he snapped. Then off he flew to carry the news farther. Unc’ 
Billy grinned. Nevertheless, he took pains to warn old Mrs. Possum to warn the 
children to watch out sharply lest they get in trouble. At the Smiling Pool and along 
the Laughing Brook everybody was on the watch. Everything else was forgotten. 
Even Grandfather Frog was excited, too excited to catch foolish green flies when they 
skimmed past his very nose. But in spite of all their watching they saw nothing of 
Farmer Brown’s boy and his traps. You see, he had gone straight over to the far corner 
of the Green Meadows to the home of Old Man Coyote. There he did set the traps— 
set them for Old Man Coyote. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, sailing high in the blue, blue sky, 
looked down and saw him do it. 


“Ol Man Coyote better watch out,” muttered Ol’ Mistah Buzzard. “There sho’ly 
seems to be a lot 0’ trouble fixin’ fo’ him.” 


STORY 838. October 16, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Takes Great Pains 


Old Man Coyote was a stranger to Farmer Brown’s Boy. Ever since he had come 
to the Green Meadows to live, he had been very careful that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
should never see him. So while he knew all about Farmer Brown’s Boy, for from safe 
hiding places he had watched him day after day, Farmer Brown’s Boy knew very little 
about Old Man Coyote, and what he did know was what he had read. He wouldn’t even 
have known that Old Man Coyote was living on the Green Meadows but for the sound 
of his voice. Now he had found Old Man Coyote’s home and he fully intended that Old 
Man Coyote should howl no more. So he set traps all about Old Man Coyote’s home, 
and in doing it he took the greatest pains. 


“T’ve heard that he has a very wonderful nose,” said Farmer Brown’s Boy, talking 
to Bowser the Hound, who sat watching him, “such a wonderful nose that if I should 
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touch one of these traps with my bare hand he would be able to smell me and so be 
warned. You’ve got a pretty good nose yourself, Bowser, but it isn’t in it with Old Man 
Coyote’s. So you see I’ve smoked the traps and I’ve smoked the gloves I am wearing, 
and I don’t see how he is going to smell me, do you?” 


Now Old Man Coyote had three doorways to his home, and in each of these 
Farmer Brown’s Boy set a trap, a cruel steel trap with widespread jaws to seize Old 
Man Coyote by a leg. To each trap was attached a chain, and the end of the chain was 
fastened to a heavy stick of wood. The sticks of wood Farmer Brown’s Boy buried just 
under the surface of the ground, and he sifted sand and dust over the chains and the 
traps themselves so that they could not be seen. When he was through you never would 
have guessed that there was anything there. Then just as carefully he set more traps in 
the little paths by which Old Man Coyote was in the habit of going from and coming to 
his home. 


“Now, Bowser, you’ll have to stay away from here or you’ll be getting caught your 
own self,” said he as he looked at his completed work with a satisfied air. 


“T guess this will get him,” he continued. “It seems kind of mean to put traps right 
in his doorways and not give him any chance at all. I don’t like to do it, Bowser. No, 
sir, I don’t like to do it. I wouldn’t if it wasn’t for those ducks and chickens. I just can’t 
afford to raise ‘em for a good-for-nothing wolf. If he had known enough to leave them 
alone, I wouldn’t have had to do this. You understand, Bowser, I’m not trapping him for 
fun, but because we’ve got to get rid of him. Now I think we’ll go home and tomorrow 
morning we’ll find him caught fast and waiting for a bullet to end his mischief-making. 
Just you take warning, Bowser, and keep out of trouble.” 


With that Farmer Brown’s Boy, with Bowser at his heels, started for home, leaving 
the far corner of the Green Meadows, where Old Man Coyote’s house was, as quiet and 
peaceful seeming as if such dreadful things as traps and guns never had been invented. 
And high overhead in the blue, blue sky OI’ Mistah Buzzard looked down with anxious 
eyes and tried in vain to think of some way to warn Old Man Coyote, for he had seen 
all that had been done. But he couldn’t think of any way, and as he sailed round and 
round and round watching to see what would happen. 


STORY 839. October 17, 1914 
What OI’ Mistah Buzzard Saw 


OP Mistah Buzzard, looking down from high up in the blue, blue sky, was anxious. 
Yes, sir, Ol’ Mistah Buzzard was very anxious. He wanted to do something, but he 
didn’t know what to do, and so he just did nothing but float round and round up in the 
blue, blue sky, watching for something to happen. 


“Tt’s jes’ bound to be something terrible,” muttered Ol’ Mistah Buzzard to himself. 
“Tt’s jes’ bound to be, and mah ol’ haid am too thick fo’ to think of anything to do to 
stop it.” 


You see it was this way. Looking down that way from high up in the blue, blue 
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sky, OP Mistah Buzzard can see all that goes on in the Green Meadows and much in 
the Green Forest, for his eyes are very keen. He had seen old Granny Fox lead Bowser 
the Hound straight over to the home of Old Man Coyote in the far corner of the Green 
Meadows, and he had seen Farmer Brown’s Boy hurry over there with his terrible gun. 
Then he had seen him leave Bowser on guard and hurry home, only to return with his 
hands full of cruel steel traps. He had watched him take the greatest pains in setting 
those traps, one in each of Old Man Coyote’s three doorways, and others in his private 
little paths. He had watched him cover them up so that not a trace of them was to be 
seen, and then start off home, sure that Old Man Coyote would be caught as soon as he 
tried to come out. 


Ol’ Mistah Buzzard was sure of it, too, and it was this that troubled him so. If Old 
Man Coyote had been anywhere above ground he could have found him and given him 
warning. But he wasn’t above ground. He was down in his house underground. Mistah 
Buzzard knew, because he saw him go there just before old Granny Fox led Bowser 
there. And now there was no way of getting word to him. Mistah Buzzard didn’t dare 
drop down on the ground so as to stick his head in at one of the doorways and warn 
him because he was afraid of those traps himself. So there seemed to be nothing he 
could do but wait and watch. 


Now, it wasn’t because he had any special liking for Old Man Coyote that Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard was so anxious and feeling so bad. It was because traps are such 
dreadful things no matter who is caught in them. 


“Ah wouldn’t want mah worst enemy to be caught in one of those contraptions! 
No, sah, Ah cert’nly would not,” said he, shaking his head as he flew round and 
round. He was so worried that he quite forgot to eat. Late in the afternoon just before 
jolly round red Mr. Sun started down behind the Purple Hills for the right, Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard’s sharp eyes saw a movement in one of Old Man Coyote’s doorways. 


“He’s coming out now, and he’ll be caught sho’ enough,” thought he, and for a 
second he closed his eyes so as not to see. But somehow, he just had to look, and when 
he did, what do you think he saw? He couldn’t believe his own eyes. If he could have 
done such a thing way up there in the air, he would have rubbed his eyes to make sure 
that he was awake and not dreaming. 


What was it he saw? Well, sir, it was nothing less than Old Man Coyote his very 
own self just starting out across the Green Meadows and grinning as only that sly 
old rascal can grin. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard had had his long worry for nothing. Old Man 
Coyote hadn’t been caught and by the look of him he didn’t mean to be caught in any 
traps that Farmer Brown’s Boy could set. 


STORY 840. October 19, 1914 
How Old Man Coyote Got Out 


Old Man Coyote proved one day 
He had a will and found a way. 
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And as he found it so will you 
When you’re a task that you must do. 


That old saying that where there is a will there is a way is very hard to believe 
sometimes. But it is true. Go ask Ol’ Mistah Buzzard. He will tell you it is true and to 
prove it he’ll tell you all about how he saw Old Man Coyote get out of his house when 
it didn’t seem possible that he could without being caught in one of the many traps 
Farmer Brown’s Boy had set for him. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard didn’t actually see him get 
out, but he saw him just after he was out, and he actually had hard work to believe his 
eyes. But he had to believe them, for there was no mistaking Old Man Coyote. And 
there he was trotting off across the Green Meadows Just as if there was no such thing 
in the world as a trap. It was too much for Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, and he flew away to his 
special dead tree in the Green Forest to think it over and wonder how Old Man Coyote 
ever succeeded in getting out. 


Now, if it had been any one but Old Man Coyote he would certainly have been 
caught. Even Granny Fox, smart as she is, probably would have stepped into one of 
those traps had she been in his place. But Old Man Coyote is one of the smartest and 
craftiest of all the little people who wear fur. He knows all about traps and just how 
they are set. When he heard Farmer Brown’s Boy at work outside his house, he guessed 
right away what he was doing. He heard him first at one of the three doorways, then at 
another, and finally at the third. Old Man Coyote grinned. 


“He’s setting traps as sure as meadow mice are good eating,” thought he. “He 
thinks that because he has put a trap in each doorway, I can’t get out without getting 
caught. One of the first things my mother taught me when I was a little cub was 
the danger of traps and how to avoid them. I am afraid that someone is going to be 
dreadfully disappointed. I believe I’ll take a nap now and attend to those traps later.” 


He yawned lazily and curled up quite as if there were no such things as traps. 


Late that afternoon when he got ready to go out Old Man Coyote very carefully 
crawled up one of his halls until he was almost to the doorway. He could look out and 
nowhere was a trap or a sign of a trap to be seen. Inch by inch he crept forward, his 
keen nose sniffing every bit of the ground. 


“Ah, I thought so!” exclaimed Old Man Coyote at last and stopped. Then very 
carefully he began to dig down. Little by little he dug forward from this first little hole, 
all the time taking the very greatest care. By and by just what he expected happened. 
Something hard and cold dropped down. It was a trap! Old Man Coyote grinned again. 
“Just as I thought,” said he, digging the sand out from around the trap. Then carefully 
he flipped it upside down, which caused the wicked looking jaws to snap together, and 
then it was quite harmless. 


Old Man Coyote promptly crawled out and pulled the trap out after him. One 
entrance to his home was clear anyway. He knew that beyond a doubt Farmer Brown’s 
Boy had set other traps about, so not once did he put a foot down until his nose told 
him that it was quite safe to. In a little whole he knew where every trap was. At first, 
he was tempted to dig all of them out just to show Farmer Brown’s Boy how little he 
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feared them. It was just at this very minute that into his crafty brain an idea came. He 
left the traps alone and still grinning trotted away across the Green Meadows. 


STORY 841. October 20, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Does a Little Planning 


Old Man Coyote had a very good reason for not digging up all of Farmer Brown’s 
Boy’s traps after he found them. He was about to dig them up just to show Farmer 
Brown’s Boy how little he was afraid of any traps that he might set, when an idea came 
to him that made him grin. A sly, crafty grin it was. Old Man Coyote was still grinning 
as he sat watching jolly, round, red Mr. Sun drop slowly behind the Purple Hills and 
Old Mother West Wind follow him, taking her children, the Merry Little Breezes, with 
her in her big bag. 


Not once that night did any one hear the terrible voice of Old Man Coyote 
sounding like many voices, for he took the greatest care that none should know that he 
was about. He had a special reason. In the first place, he knew that old Granny Fox had 
led Bowser the Hound over to his home in the far corner of the Green Meadows, and 
he knew that she had done this so that Farmer Brown’s Boy might find it. He knew that 
Granny Fox would watch where she could see all that went on there, so of course she 
had seen Farmer Brown’s Boy set those terrible traps. She would be very sure that Old 
Man Coyote couldn’t get out without getting caught, and he wanted her to continue to 
think so. In the second place, he knew that if he howled Farmer Brown’s Boy would 
be sure to hear him, and then he would know that he had not been caught and he had a 
very special reason for wanting Farmer Brown’s Boy to think that he was caught. You 
see, he wanted Farmer Brown’s Boy to visit those traps the next morning. He hoped he 
would take Bowser the Hound with him. If possible, he would make sure that he did. 


So very patiently all night long Old Man Coyote waited not far from Farmer 
Brown’s dooryard. He didn’t even take the trouble to get something to eat. He was too 
much interested in making his plans. 
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“As soon as it is daylight, that boy I will get up and start out to look at those traps,’ 
said he to himself. “Probably he will take that pesky dog, but I must make sure of that. 
If I make a noise out around the henhouse and frighten the chickens so they may cackle 
he will be sure to let Bowser loose, and if he does that I’Il see to it that Bowser has no 
trouble in finding my tracks. And if he does—” Old Man Coyote did not finish, but 
there was a wicked twinkle in the eye he cocked up at the moon. It was very plain that 
Old Man Coyote had a dark, deep plan that concerned Bowser the Hound and Farmer 
Brown’s Boy. 


Now, patience is a virtue when it is in a good cause. Patience is one of the things 
Old Man Coyote had learned best. I am afraid it is not always a virtue in his case, but, 
anyway, there is no one who can be more patient to get what he wants. So all the night 
long he lay in the grass waiting for the breaking of the new day, and not once by any 
sign did he show that the night seemed long. So still he lay that Hooty the Owl passed 
over his head twice so close that his great soundless wings almost brushed Old Man 
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Coyote’s head, and yet Hooty did not see him. 


But patience, if persisted in long enough, brings its own reward, and it was so now. 
Little by little the Black Shadows began to withdraw, and ‘way down low in the very 
edge of the sky, where it seems to meet the earth, there were signs that jolly, round 
Mr. Sun was about to throw off his nightcap and get up. Old Man Coyote drew in very 
close to Farmer Brown’s henhouse and waited. 


STORY 842. October 21, 1914 


Bowser the Hound Cries for Help 


Farmer Brown’s boy was very much excited. Yes, sir, he was. You see, he never 
before had set a trap for a wolf and somehow it seemed to him that it would be a great 
thing to catch Old Man Coyote. So he was up very early that morning to visit the traps 
he had set. 


“T almost know I have got him,” said he as he started forth with his terrible gun 
over his shoulder. “I know he was in his house when I set those traps, and with a trap 
hidden at each entrance he couldn’t possibly get out without stepping in one. I think I’1l 
have his skin made into a mat for my room. Hello, Bowser, old fellow! Shall we go get 
him now?” 


As he spoke, he stooped and unchained Bowser the Hound. Bowser shook 
himself, licked his master’s hand and then started to trot ahead on the way to the Green 
Meadows, for he knew perfectly well where they were going. It was just at that very 
minute that there was a frightened squawking and cackling of the ducks and chickens 
in the hen-house. 


“Hello!” exclaimed Farmer Brown’s Boy “Something is bothering them. We’ Il 
have to see if Mr. Skunk or Reddy Fox is around.” 


With that he led the way in the direction of the henhouse. Of course, Bowser 
raced ahead and disappeared around the corner of the house. A second later his great 
voice rolled out so excitedly that Farmer Brown’s Boy knew that he had discovered 
something. 


“Sounds as if Bowser had found a fresh fox track, muttered Farmer Brown’s Boy, 
and began to run. When he reached the henhouse and turned the corner Bowser was 
already well on his way to the Green Meadows, and from the noise he was making it 
was very clear that he was following a fresh trail. 


“Bow, wow, wow! Bow, wow, wow!” roared Bowser, and his master knew that 
that meant, “Come on! Come on! I’ve found a track!” 
° 


Bowser soon left Farmer Brown’s Boy far behind, and his voice grew fainter and 
fainter in the direction of the far corner of the Green Meadows. Farmer Brown’s Boy 
tramped along in the same direction, for, you know, it was there that he had set his 
traps for Old Man Coyote. He smiled as he listened to Bowser’s deep voice, for when 
he is following a trail Bowser’s voice is very musical and good to hear. It was full of 
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excitement, was Bowser’s voice, the excitement of the hunt. You know, no one loves to 
hunt more than does Bowser. And because he loves the chase so there is always a note 
of joy in his voice. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy listened and he smiled. Suddenly he stopped and a queer 
expression came over his face as he listened harder than ever. Bowser’s voice was 
faint because he was so far away, but it was loud enough for Farmer Brown’s Boy to 
notice that there was a great difference in it. All the joy was gone out of it. Indeed, it 
expressed surprise and pain and fright all together. In a minute it became a howl which 
was all pain and fright. 


“O-oh, o-oh, o-h!” howled Bowser. “Help! Help! Help! Oh-o-o, oh-o-o!” 


Farmer Brown’s Boy began to run. What could have happened to make Bowser 
howl like that? Something had happened, that was sure. Could he have tried to fight 
that wolf and Old Man Coyote be having the best of it? 


“Poor old Bowser! He is in real trouble of some sort and is calling for me,” panted 
Farmer Brown’s Boy. He was quite right. Bowser was in trouble. 


STORY 843. October 22, 1914 


Old Man Coyote Laughs at Bowser 


Old Man Coyote laughed in glee 
To hear poor Bowser yell. 

It wasn’t nice of him at all, 

Nor is it nice to tell. 


And yet Old Man Coyote isn’t to be wholly blamed for laughing when Bowser 
the Hound ran straight into trouble. Of course, it wasn’t a bit nice of him to laugh, but 
what could you expect when he knew that that trouble into which Bowser had blindly 
run had been prepared for himself? After all, it wasn’t so much at Bowser that he was 
laughing as at Bowser’s master, who, you know, is Farmer Brown’s Boy. Old Man 
Coyote was laughing to think how he had been smart enough to outwit Farmer Brown’s 
Boy and lead Bowser right into the trouble which had been intended for him. 


When Farmer Brown’s Boy had started out that morning to look at the traps he 
had set for Old Man Coyote there had been a great cackling and squawking of fright 
among the ducks and chickens, and Bowser had started right away to find out what 
it meant. Right away he had found the fresh tracks of Old Man Coyote, just as the 
latter had meant that he should. In fact, Old Man Coyote had frightened the ducks and 
chickens just so that Bowser would try to find out what the matter was. Off Bowser had 
started on Old Man Coyote’s trail, barking at the top of his lungs. Old Man Coyote kept 
just far enough ahead of Bowser to make him think that he would catch up in a few 
minutes. 


Straight away across the Green Meadows went Old Man Coyote toward the far 
corner, where his home was. Old Granny Fox and Reddy Fox heard Bowser’s voice and 
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they knew what it meant. They had heard it so often behind them that now they looked 
at each other and grinned to think it meant trouble for someone else, and particularly 
because it meant that Old Man Coyote was having to run for his life. At least they 
supposed that that was what he was doing. You know, they I have no love for Old Man 
Coyote. Old Granny Fox was very much surprised when he saw that he was running 
straight for his home. She turned up her nose. 


“T always supposed that Old Man Coyote was reasonably smart,” said she, “but I 
was mistaken. A six months’ old Fox would know better than to go to his home until 
he just had to and was sure that he couldn’t fool the dog. Hello, what’s that? What’s 
happened to that silly dog?” 


Both she and Reddy pricked up their ears. They heard just what Farmer Brown’s 
Boy heard and which set him to running as fast as he could—yelps and howls of pain 
and fright from Bowser the Hound. You see, Old Man Coyote hadn’t been stupid at all, 
as Granny supposed. He had gone straight home for a purpose, and that purpose was to 
get Bowser the Hound into the very trouble which was making him howl so now. As he 
drew near his home Old Man Coyote had allowed Bowser to almost catch up with him, 
and Bowser had grown so excited that he couldn’t think of anything else. Now, Old 
Man Coyote knew just exactly where each trap was that Farmer Brown’s Boy had set 
for him, and when he reached the first of these, he lightly jumped over it. 


But Bowser wasn’t thinking of traps. He could think of nothing but catching Old 
Man Coyote. When he reached the trap, which, you know, was hidden, he didn’t see or 
smell it. He put one foot squarely into it. Snap! Two cruel steel jaws seized Bowser’s 
leg, and he was a prisoner! He was caught in the very way that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
had meant that Old Man Coyote should be caught. And sitting down just a little way off 
and laughing at him was Old Man Coyote himself. 


STORY 844. October 23, 1914 
Poor Old Bowser 


Some were sorry and some were sad, 
But most of the little folks were glad. 


It’s a fact, most of the little people of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest 
were glad when they heard the pitiful voice of Bowser the Hound calling for help. They 
didn’t know what was the matter with him, but they did know from the sound of his 
voice that he was in trouble of some kind, and they were glad, actually glad. You see, 
most of them are very much afraid of Bowser. To be sure, he has hunted some of them 
a great deal, and perhaps they are not to be blamed for being glad that he had at last got 
into trouble. But there are a lot whom Bowser never had bothered at all, and it didn’t 
seem right that they should smile and say that they were glad of it when they knew that 
something was hurting him very much indeed, And of course it wasn’t right. Bowser 
isn’t nearly so bad as a great many think he is. 


Of course, when his yelps and howls of pain and fright were heard everybody was 
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greatly excited. Peter Rabbit knew perfectly well that he ought not to leave the dear 
Old Briar Patch at that time of day, but he just could not sit still, he had to know what 
had happened. He promised little Mrs. Peter that he wouldn’t go far and that he would 
be very, very careful. Now, it I was lucky for Peter that others were quite as curious as 
he that morning. He almost ran into Reddy Fox, and Reddy was himself so curious and 
eager to find out what had happened that he didn’t see Peter at all, for which Peter was 
very thankful. 


At the very first yelp from Bowser, Ol’ Mistah Buzzard sailed into the air from his 
special dead tree in the Green Forest and started straight for the far corner of the Green 
Meadows. He remembered those traps set there the day before for Old Man Coyote 
and right away he guessed what had happened. Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow also 
hurried in the same direction, though they had no idea what had happened. But most 
of all hurried Farmer Brown’s Boy. At first he couldn’t think what could be the matter. 
He thought that it must be that Old Man Coyote had turned on Bowser and that Bowser 
was being whipped in a fight. But it didn’t sound like a fight. And then quite suddenly 
he thought of the traps and guessed just as Ol’ Mistah Buzzard had guessed. So he 
hurried, running until he was quite out of breath. 


When he reached the far corner of the Green Meadows where Old Man Coyote had 
made his home, he saw poor Bowser tugging at something, and with every pull yelping 
with pain. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard was sailing round and round overhead, and Sammy Jay 
and Blacky the Crow were flying about as near as they dared to go and screaming at 
the top of their lungs. Bowser was trying to come to him, but it was slow, hard work 
and hurt dreadfully with every step. You see, the trap which had him by one leg was 
fastened to a heavy stick of wood, and he had to drag that after him. 


“Lie down, Bowser! Lie down!” commanded Farmer Brown’s Boy as soon as he 
was near enough. Now, Bowser had been taught one thing, and that was to mind when 
spoken to. Down he lay, whimpering and whining, but not offering to take another step 
after he was told not to. As his master reached him, he held up the leg held so fast in 
the jaws of the cruel trap, and there were big tears in his eyes. Farmer Brown’s Boy 
didn’t need to know dog language to know just exactly what Bowser was asking for as 
he whined pitifully. He was begging his master to take off that trap. 


“Poor Bowser. Poor old Bowser,” said Farmer Brown’s Boy as he tenderly bound 
up the bruised paw after taking off the dreadful trap. The skin was torn and the leg was 
bleeding, but no bones were broken. It was swollen and so tender and sore that Bowser 
couldn’t put his foot to the ground at all, but had to walk on three legs. 


“Poor old Bowser!” said Farmer Brown’s boy once more. “You’ll have to learn to 
keep out of traps.” 


Then what do you think he did? He set that trap just as before, covering it all up so 
that it could not be seen! 


“We'll get Old Man Coyote yet,” said he as he started back home, Bowser limping 
at his heels. 
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Illustrations. October 19 to October 22, 1914. 
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STORY 845. October 24, 1914 


Rejoicing on the Green Meadows 


You may be sure that Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow lost no time in spreading 
the news that Bowser the Hound had been caught in one of the traps set by Farmer 
Brown’s Boy for Old Man Coyote. It was the greatest piece of news since the coming 
of Buster Bear to the Green Forest. And somehow almost everyone seemed to think it 
was good news. Peter Rabbit hurried back to the dear Old Brier Patch to tell Mrs. Peter, 
and he was so excited he could hardly talk straight. 


“T guess he won’t ever chase us anymore! I hope he can’t ever walk on that foot 
again,” he concluded. 


“Oh, Peter, you know perfectly well you don’t wish anything of the kind; that 
would be too dreadful,” cried tender-hearted little Mrs. Peter, who, you know, used to 
be Miss Fuzzytail. 


Peter looked a wee bit ashamed. “Well, anyway, I hope every time he gets to 
thinking about hunting one of us his leg will pain him so that he just won’t feel like 
hunting any more. I guess, that how it is going to be perfectly safe to go up to Farmer 
Brown’s garden whenever we happen to feel like it. I believe I’d like a taste of fresh 
cabbage this very minute. My, but I’m glad that dog has got into trouble. I wonder if 
Old Man Coyote had anything to do with it?” 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Peter?” said Mrs. Peter in her severest 
manner. “I am sure I don’t wish anybody hurt, and you don’t either. If you stayed at 
home in the Old Brier Patch, as you ought to, Bowser never would bother you, and you 
know it. You just keep away from Farmer Brown’s garden or you may get into worse 
trouble than Bowser has. For my part, I wish that if someone had to be caught it had 
been Old Man Coyote instead of Bowser. With him out of the way I would worry a lot 
less when you are away.” 


“Pooh!” retorted Peter. “There is nothing to worry about. Hi there, Jimmy Skunk! 
Have you heard the news?” 


Jimmy Skunk, who happened along Just then, grinned. 


“Do you suppose there is anybody who hasn’t? That dog howled loud enough, 
goodness knows! Serves him right, and I’m glad of it. I only wish that it had been 
Farmer Brown’s Boy himself who had been caught. Perhaps then he wouldn’t be so 
keen about setting traps,” replied Jimmy. “I’m on my way to the Smiling Pool to see 
how they feel about it over there. Come on over, he added. 


“Ts the way clear?” asked Peter anxiously. 


“Of course,” replied Jimmy. “If it wasn’t, I wouldn’t have asked you. Besides, 
you’re safe enough as long as you stay with me. You ought to know that by this time.” 


So, in spite of all that Mrs. Peter could say, Peter went with Jimmy Skunk to the 
Smiling Pool. They found everybody there very much excited. They could talk of 
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nothing else but how Bowser the Hound had been caught in a trap, and there was great 
rejoicing. 


“Perhaps he’ II tell Farmer Brown’s Boy just how it feels,” said Jerry Muskrat, who 
when he was a little fellow had been caught by the tail*? and had never forgotten the 
fright he had received. “It’s the next best thing to having Farmer Brown’s Boy caught 
himself, declared Little Joe Otter, who once lost a toenail in a trap*4, and has had a great 
dread of traps ever since. 


“T hear that it was Old Man Coyote who led Bowser into it,” said Billy Mink. 
“Too bad he didn’t get caught, too, isn’t it?” 


“Chug-a-rum!” exclaimed Grandfather Frog from his green lily-pad. “I have no 
love for Old Man Coyote, because I know that he would gobble me up the very first 
chance he got, but I think we owe him a vote of thanks for teaching Farmer Brown’s 
Boy a lesson. When he sees how that trap hurt Bowser, perhaps he won’t be so eager 
to trap others. That dog gave me a terrible fright once when I went out to see the Great 
World*’, and now that he has had a great fright himself, perhaps hereafter he’!I think 
twice before he tries to frighten those smaller than himself.” 


“T move we send that vote of thanks to Old Man Coyote, and that Sammy Jay be 
the one to take it,” said Billy Mink. 


And to this everyone agreed, even Peter Rabbit. 


STORY 846. October 26, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Thinks Hard 


Think a little kindly thought 
And then Just let it grow. 

“Twill lead you to a kindly deed 
The first thing that you know. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy had no kindly thoughts as he trudged home with his terrible 
gun over his shoulder, a scowl on his freckled face and poor old Bowser the Hound 
limping slowly and painfully at his heels. In the first place Farmer Brown’s Boy felt 
hurt in his pride. You know pride is a very tender thing and easily hurt. Farmer Brown’s 
Boy had set traps around the home of Old Man Coyote, and he had taken such great 
pains and had hidden them so skillfully that he had been absolutely sure that it would 
be impossible for Old Man Coyote to get out of his house without stepping in one of 
them. He had been very proud of the way he had set those traps. So when he found that 
Old Man Coyote had come out of his house without getting caught his pride had been 
hurt. He knew by the way one of the traps had been sprung and dragged out that it had 
not been luck that had saved Old Man Coyote. It had been smartness. Old Man Coyote 
had found that trap and had pulled it out of his way himself. 


53 1912, STORY 83. 
54 1912, STORY 25. 
55 1913, STORY 524. 
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To make matters worse, Bowser the Hound had had to step right into a trap and 
the terrible jaws had hurt his leg dreadfully. Of course, it was an accident. It showed 
how well his traps were set, for Bowser hadn’t seen this one at all. As he thought 
this, Farmer Brown’s Boy’s pride began to feel better. Then came another thought so 
suddenly that he stopped short. “I wonder if that coyote knew where that trap was and 
led Bowser into it purposely,” he said. “I—I do believe he did.” His pride now felt 
worse than before. 


“Never mind, Bowser, old fellow, we’ll get him yet,” he said, stooping to pat 
Bowser’s head. 


Now, of course, Bowser was obliged to go very slowly because he could use only 
three legs, and then he had to stop every little while to lick the one which had been 
hurt in the trap. So Farmer Brown’s Boy had plenty of time for thinking. At first his 
anger at Old Man Coyote grew and grew. Then, little by little, it gave way to a feeling 
something very like admiration. He had to admit to himself that Old Man Coyote had 
been smarter than he. By and by he admitted it to Bowser. 


“We thought we were pretty smart, didn’t we, old fellow?” said he. “But that 
coyote fooled us both, and I believe he planned to lead you into that trap. He’s pretty 
smart. Yes, sir, we’ve got to take our hats off to him. I wish now I hadn’t set those 
traps’ again, because if he was smart enough to keep out of them once he’ll be smart 
enough to keep out of them again. Does your paw hurt dreadfully, Bowser?” 


Bowser looked up and whined. There was no doubt that his paw was very, very 
sore. Now, Farmer Brown’s Boy loves Bowser, and he couldn’t bear to see him hurt. 
When they reached home, he very tenderly bathed the hurt paw and bound it up. 

And while he was doing it, he was still thinking hard, perhaps even a little harder 

than before. He was thinking what it must be like to one of the little wild people to 

be caught in one of those traps and to have, besides the pain, the terrible fright of not 
being able to get away and of what would happen. Somehow, he thought of those traps 
in a new light. They became to him what they really are—dreadful things. 


“Bowser,” said he, as he finished tying the last bandage, “I wish I hadn’t set those 
traps, and I am going to go straight over and take them up the first chance I get.” 


STORY 847. October 27, 1914 


Sammy Jay’s Message to Old Man Coyote 


While Farmer Brown’s Boy was doing a lot of hard thinking about those traps he 
had set for Old Man Coyote, Sammy Jay was making a call on Old Man Coyote. Yes, 
sir, Sammy was calling on Old Man Coyote. You see, he had been sent with a message 
from the little people of the Smiling Pool and the Green Meadows. That message was 
a vote of thanks to Old Man Coyote for leading Bowser the Hound into a trap and so 
teaching Farmer Brown’s Boy a lesson. You see, they all felt, what was really true, that 
Farmer Brown’s Boy would almost rather have been caught himself than to have had 
Bowser caught. 
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Sammy found Old Man Coyote at home, and what do you suppose he was doing? 
He was digging out and uncovering every one of the traps that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
had set so carefully. And as he worked, he growled and grumbled to himself, for those 
traps made him very angry. Sammy stopped to listen, a very impolite thing to do, and 
he grinned as he heard Old Man Coyote say all kinds of unpleasant things about Farmer 
Brown’s Boy. You know Sammy is always willing to believe the worst of anyone. 
When Old Man Coyote locked up and saw Sammy, he snarled at him. You know no one 
likes to be overheard talking to himself, especially when saying unpleasant things. 


Sammy pretended that he had just arrived and that he didn’t notice Old Man 
Coyote’s bad temper. 


“Good morning, Mr. Coyote,” said he, making a grand bow and speaking as 
pleasantly as he knew how. “I have the honor to bring you a message from the little 
people of the Green Meadows and the Smiling Pool.” 


Old Man Coyote pricked up, his ears and grinned. “What’s worrying them now?” 
he demanded. “You can go straight back and tell them that I like the Green Meadows 
and that I intend to stay here. If they don’t like it, they can go themselves.” 


You see he knew very well that he was the most feared of all the little people living 
on the Green Meadows, and that no one had any love for him. 


“You’ve guessed wrong, this time” chuckled Sammy. “You’ve guessed wrong this 
time, Mr. Coyote. It’s a vote of thanks.” 


“What?” exclaimed Old Man Coyote, looking very foolish and very much as if he 
thought Sammy Jay was making fun of him. Probably this was the first time in all his 
life that he had ever been thanked for anything, and it gave him a queer feeling. 


“T said it’s a vote of thanks,” replied Sammy. 
“What for?” asked Old Man Coyote gruffly, and looking very much puzzled. 


“For leading Bowser the Hound into a trap and so teaching him and his master 
what dreadful things traps are,” replied Sammy. 


“Pooh, that’s nothing!” said Old Man Coyote. “I guess that silly dog has learned 
a lesson, but that doesn’t look as if his master has, does it?” He pointed to the traps he 
had just uncovered. 


Sammy scratched his head thoughtfully. “No-o,” said he slowly. “No-o. I can’t say 
that it does. What a pity it is that someone doesn’t trap him. Then you people wouldn’t 
have to worry. I’m glad I live in trees and not on the ground. I don’t have to worry 
about traps.” 


“Do you notice that [am doing much worrying?” grunted Old Man Coyote “Traps 
don’t bother me. It will take someone smarter than Farmer Brown’s Boy to set a trap 
that will catch me” 


Sammy looked at Old Man Coyote in admiration, for it was very plain to see that 
he was not bragging. He was just stating a fact. 
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“My, how smart you are!” exclaimed Sammy. “I’ve always said that you were the 
smartest person on the Green Meadows. Nobody else, not even Granny Fox, would 
have been smart enough to have found those traps.” 


Old Man Coyote looked very much flattered. Sammy’s quick eyes saw it. “I mean 
it,” he said. Old Man Coyote looked up at him with a kinder expression in his yellow 
eyes than Sammy ever had seen before. It began to look as if they were going to be 
friends. 


STORY 848. October 28, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Tells Where He Came From 


There was one thing which had puzzled the little people of the Green Forest, the 
Green Meadows and the Smiling Pool for a long time. Where had Old Man Coyote 
come from? There was a time when they hadn’t known that he existed. Then one day 
they discovered that he had come to the Green Meadows to make his home, and he had 
been there ever since. There had been a great deal of wondering about him, and where 
he had come from, but no one felt well enough acquainted with him to ask him so 
personal a question. The truth is no one, unless it was Buster Bear, dared ask him, and 
Buster Bear wasn’t interested. 


Sammy Jay had been one of those who had wondered a great deal about Old Man 
Coyote. Now, usually Sammy is not at all bashful or the least bit backward about 
prying into other people’s affairs, but there was something about Old Man Coyote that 
always had discouraged him. Today, however, it was different. He had come over to 
tell Old Man Coyote that all the little people of Smiling Pool and the Green Meadows 
had given him a vote of thanks for leading Bowser the Hound into one of the terrible 
traps set by Farmer Brown’s Boy, and so showing him how dreadful traps are. When 
Old Man Coyote had found out what Sammy’s errand was he was so surprised that he 
hardly knew what to say, and quite suddenly felt that they were going to be friends. It 
was then that for the first time he dared to ask what he had wanted so long to know. 


“Mr. Coyote,” said he, speaking in the politest manner, “you’ve been a neighbor 
for a long time, and yet somehow I’ve never felt really acquainted with you. Why, do 
you know I don’t even know where you came from!” 


Old Man Coyote’s eyes twinkled. “You have plenty of company, I guess,” said he. 
“Would you really like to know?” 


“T certainly would,” replied Sammy promptly. “I would feel a whole lot more as if 
we really were friends.” 


Old Man Coyote stretched himself out comfortably and a far-away look came into 
his eyes. For a long time, or what seemed like a long time to impatient Sammy Jay, he 
didn’t say a word, but continued to look and look off into the distance. It was quite as 
if he saw something there. Sammy looked, but he couldn’t see anything unusual. He 
began to think that Old Man Coyote had forgotten that he was waiting, and he had just 
started to clear his throat In order to remind Old Man Coyote, when the latter spoke: 
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“T came,” said he, “from the West—from the great, wide, wonderful West.” 


“O,” said Sammy, because he didn’t know what else to say. He scratched his head 
in an uncertain sort of way, and then he ventured another question. “Is—er—is the west 
very far away?” 


Old Man Coyote didn’t seem to hear. He was still gazing way, way off, and there 
was a soft, dreamy look in his eyes which made them almost gentle. All the fierceness 
and the sly look was gone, and somehow it was hard work for Sammy to believe that it 
was really Old Man Coyote he was looking at. At last Old Man Coyote sighed. It was 
a long, deep sigh. “Yes, I came from the West, the great, wide, wonderful West,” he 
repeated. 


“Tt must be a long way from here,” ventured Sammy. 


“Tt is,” replied Old Man Coyote. “I—I should like to hear about it,” Sammy once 
more ventured, and he was very polite. 


“So you shall! So you shall!” exclaimed Old Man Coyote, and straightway began 
to tell Sammy Jay all about the land he came from. 


STORY 849. October 29, 1914 


Sammy Jay Learns About Old Man Coyote’s Home 


No matter where your home may be, 
Though north or south or east or west, 
Of all the places on the earth 

It is to you the very best. 


Of course, it is. It is very right and proper that it should be. Peter Rabbit says that 
he wouldn’t think much of any one who didn’t think his own home the very best place 
in the world. Just because it is home you love it. And you love all its surroundings, 
even when they are not at all beautiful. And so when it happens that you move your 
home to some other place you think of the place you have left, and there is a great deal 
of love and affection for it in your thoughts. That is just the way it was with Old Man 
Coyote. He was living on the Green Meadows and he was very well satisfied there, but 
once in a while his thoughts would go back to his old home, the home where he had 
learned a great deal of the cleverness which made him the smartest and most feared 
of all the Green Meadow people. He never had mentioned that old home until now. 
Sammy Jay had said that he would like to hear about it and somehow Old Man Coyote 
felt just like telling about it. 


“Tt was in the West, the great, wide, wonderful West,” said he with a faraway look 
in his eyes. 


“Ts it as great and wide as the Green Meadows?” asked Sammy Jay. 


Old Man Coyote looked at Sammy pityingly, “So much greater and so much wider 
that I could trot and trot for days and days and not reach the edge,” he replied. 
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Sammy looked as if this was hard to believe, but he said nothing, and Old Man 
Coyote continued: “The sky was bluer, the grass was greener, and the very air was 
sweeter than any you have known.” 


Sammy had it on the tip of his tongue to say that he didn’t believe a word of this 
because no sky could be bluer than the one over them that very minute, no grass could 
be greener than that of the Green Meadows, and no air could be sweeter than that 
which he breathed every day, but just in time he remembered that Old Man Coyote 
was talking of his old home, and that made a difference. Sammy was smart enough 
to know that these things might seem so much better to Old Man Coyote just because 
they concerned his old home. So Sammy held his tongue and listened while Old Man 
Coyote went on. 


“Out there is room, plenty of room for every one—room enough to turn around 
without hitting your tail against your neighbor. There’s plenty to eat and life is really 
worth the living out there.” 


“Don’t you think it worth the living here?” asked Sammy. “I notice you took the 
greatest care not to get in one of those traps. If it is such a wonderful place, why did 
you leave it to come here to the Green Meadows?” 


Old Man Coyote hung his head just a wee bit as if ashamed of something. “I didn’t 
leave it because I wanted to,” he replied in a low voice. 


Sammy stared down at Old Man Coyote in round-eyed wonder. Somehow, he 
couldn’t think of anybody who could make any one so smart as Old Man Coyote do 
anything he didn’t want to. “Why—why did you leave, then?” he asked. 


“Because I was caught in one of these things and taken away,” growled Old Man 
Coyote in a very low voice, as if both angry and ashamed that such a thing could 
happen. 


“O!” gasped Sammy in a low voice. “O, I thought you knew all about traps.” 


“T was careless,” replied Old Man Coyote very simply. 


STORY 850. October 30, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Was Careless 


It’s not enough to simply know 
What to do or not to do; 
It’s doing or not doing it 
The good or evil brings to you. 


Sammy Jay always had known this, but he never realized how very true it is until 
he heard Old Man Coyote’s story of the trouble that a little carelessness got him into. 
Old Man Coyote had admitted to Sammy that the reason he had not stayed in the great, 
wide, wonderful West where his home had once been, and which he now seemed to 
think was so much better than the Green Meadows, was because he had been caught 
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in a trap and taken away against his will. It was hard work for Sammy to believe that, 
for hadn’t he seen Old Man Coyote find and dig up all the traps set by Farmer Brown’s 
Boy, traps so cunningly hidden that they would have caught anyone else of whom 
Sammy could think? 


Old Man Coyote saw right away how hard it was for Sammy to believe that that 
was true. It flattered him. Like most people he enjoyed having his neighbors think 
him smart. But something inside him urged him to tell Sammy the truth, even though 
afterward Sammy might not think him so smart. 


“T was careless,” said he. “I knew about traps. Yes, sir, I knew almost as much 
about them as I do now, but I was careless. And that goes to show that it isn’t always 
how much we know, but what use we make of what we know that counts. My mother 
had taught me all about traps. She had taken me where they were set and showed me 
just how to find them and dig them out without getting caught. We used to do it just for 
fun, and then eat the bait that was left there. I was young then and strong-headed. It is a 
bad thing to be strong-headed!” Old Man Coyote shook his head mournfully. 


“After a while I thought I knew it all,” he continued, “and that I hadn’t anything to 
learn. Having learned all about traps, excepting how they felt, and that I had no desire 
to know” (Old Man Coyote grinned as he said this), “I wasn’t afraid of them, and used 
to laugh at the man who set them. The more he tried to catch me the more I laughed 
at him. I could always tell when he had a gun, and I knew just how far it would shoot. 
When he had that with him, I kept out of his way, but when he didn’t have it with him I 
used to just barely get out of his way. 


“Then one day he came after me with a dog, a dog with the longest, slimmest legs I 
ever did see. My, how that dog could run! I had thought I could run faster than anybody 
else, but when that dog started after me, I began to think that I couldn’t run at all. Not 
that I was afraid. O, my, no! All I wanted was to get beyond the reach of that terrible 
gun and then I would take care of that dog and fix him so that he never would run after 
another coyote. But when he caught up with me, he wouldn’t fight. Being faster than 
me, he kept out of my reach, but the minute I tried to run he was at my heels, snapping 
and making me think he was going to jump on me from behind. So every few minutes 
I would have to stop and try to make him fight. And all the time his master with the 
terrible gun kept getting nearer and nearer. 


“By and by I saw that the only way I could get rid of them was to go into my 
house, and so I started for there so fast that that dog didn’t have time to do any 
snapping at my heels: it took all his breath to keep up. Now I was so busy trying to 
keep an eye on that dog that I forgot all about traps, and yet I knew that there were 
some set around my home. It was just carelessness, plumb foolish carelessness, that led 
me straight into one of them. Snap! There I was caught by one front leg! Of course, it 
hurt dreadfully and frightened me more, and I danced around. Snap! Another trap had 
me by a hind leg! Carelessness, nothing but carelessness, that took me away from my 
old home in the great, wide, wonderful West.” 


Old Man Coyote sighed, and Sammy Jay waited in vain for him to speak again. 
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Illustrations. October 26 to October 31, 1914. 


846. Farmer Brown’s Boy 847. Sammy Jay’s Message to 848. Old Man Coyote Tells 
Thinks Hard Old Man Coyote Where He Came From 

He had been very proud of the “Good morning, Mr. Coyote,” “I—] should like to hear about 
way he had set those traps. said he. it,” Sammy once more ventured. 


849. Sammy Jay Learns About 
Old Man Coyote’s Home 

“Is it as great and wide as the 
Green Meadows?” asked Sammy 
Jay. 


851. How it Feels to Be Caught 
in a Trap 

“T don’t wonder,” said Sammy 
softly. “Did you get out of the 
trap yourself?” 


850. Old Man Coyote Was 
Careless 

“Snap! There I was caught by 
one front leg.”. 
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STORY 851. October 31, 1914 


How it Feels to Be Caught in a Trap 


“How does it feel to be caught in a trap?” Sammy Jay asked the question almost 
without meaning to. You see he became so interested in what Old Man Coyote had 
been telling him about the way in which he had once been caught in traps because of 
his own carelessness that the question popped out before Sammy realized that he was 
asking it. It was no sooner out than Sammy wished he had held his tongue. He was 
afraid that Old Man Coyote might think that he was asking questions that were none of 
his business. 


But Old Man Coyote merely looked up at him and grinned. “You are almost as full 
of questions as Peter Rabbit,” said he. Then the grin faded away and he looked very 
sober, very sober indeed. “How does it feel to be caught in a trap?” he repeated. “It is 
the most terrible feeling in all the world. Yes, sir, it is the most terrible feeling in all the 
world. You just ask anybody else who has been caught in a trap and has escaped, and 
see if he doesn’t tell you the same thing. It is bad enough to be hunted and to have to 
run for your life, but not to have a chance to even run or fight is terrible, terrible.” 


Sammy Jay nodded. “That is what Chatterer the Red Squirrel says. You know he 
was caught in a wire trap by Farmer Brown’s Boy once,” he replied. 


It was Old Man Coyote’s turn to nod. “Then he knows something about it,” said 
he, “but not the worst of it. In that kind of a trap, he was a prisoner and knows the fright 
of being helpless and of wondering what is going to happen next, but he doesn’t know 
what it means to have terrible pain added to all the rest. Now in traps like these”—he 
glared down at the steel traps Farmer Brown’s Boy had set for him, and which he had 
carefully dug up and made harmless—”in traps like these you have to suffer awful pain 
as well as awful fright, and the pain makes the fright still worse. See here!” 


Old Man Coyote stretched forth one foreleg and brushed back the hair. Sammy 
leaned forward to look. What he saw was a long white mark where no hair was 
growing. Then Old Man Coyote pointed to another long white mark on one hind leg. 
Somehow the sight of them gave Sammy Jay an uncomfortable feeling. 


“Those,” said Old Man Coyote, “are scars made by those traps. Those are the 
places where those steel jaws caught me and bit right through the skin and flesh clear to 
the bone, Ugh, how it hurt!” Old Man Coyote, shivered at the memory. 


After a minute or two he continued. “Live enemies you can fight, but you can’t 
fight a trap. You can bite and bite, but it does no good. You can’t hurt a trap, and you 
can’t make it let go. You are helpless and you know it, and there is no feeling in the 
world so awful as that of being helpless, unable to do a thing. Terribly frightened, 
helpless, and in awful pain, that’s how it feels to be caught in a steel trap, Sammy Jay. 
Sometimes I’ve wished that the ones who set them could be caught in them, but I don’t 
really think that I would want my worst enemy to suffer anything so bad as that. Traps 
are—well, they are not fair, Sammy Jay. They don’t give you a chance, and nothing 
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is fair that doesn’t give you a chance. Old Mother Nature has made things pretty hard 
for some of her little people, but she always gives them a chance. She never sets traps. 
Only men and boys do that. That’s one reason why I hate ‘em. Yes, sir, I hate ‘em!” 


“T don’t wonder,” said Sammy Jay softly. “Did you get out of the traps yourself?” 


“No,” replied Old Man Coyote bitterly. “No, I didn’t. That’s how it happens that I 
am here instead of in my old home in the great, wide West. I’Il tell you about that if you 
would like to hear it.” 


“Tf you please,” replied Sammy— 


STORY 852. November 2, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Tells What Happened Next 


When things look black just grin and say 
It might be worse; there’s hope alway. 


And so there is. It may not seem so, but there is. Old Man Coyote didn’t think so 
the time he was caught by two legs in terrible steel traps. No, sir, he didn’t think so. 
He was sure there wasn’t the least bit of hope. Things looked about as black for him as 
they possibly could. And yet there was hope, and things were not quite so black as they 
seemed. If they had been he wouldn’t have been lying there stretched out by his home 
in the far corner of the Green Meadows, telling Sammy Jay all about how it happened 
he was living on the Green Meadows instead of way out in the great, wide, wonderful 
West where he was born, and where his home used to be. 


“When I found that I was caught and felt that terrible pain from those cruel steel 
jaws of the traps and the awfulness of being perfectly helpless I just didn’t have a bit, 
not a tiny bit, of hope left,” said Old Man Coyote. “There was that dog who had been 
chasing me when I stepped into the traps, and who had been afraid to fight me when I 
was free. He thought I was helpless now and he was making ready to jump on me the 
first chance he got. And there was the hunter who had set those traps coming as fast as 
he could, and with him was his terrible gun. I just made up my mind that I would fight 
that dog the best I could until his master got there. Then, I felt sure, that terrible gun 
would go off with a dreadful bang and that would be the end of me. But I would die 
fighting.” 


Sammy Jay shuddered. “How dreadful!” he exclaimed. 


“Yes, it was dreadful,” replied Old Man Coyote. “I don’t know of anything more 
dreadful than not to have the least bit of hope. But I learned a lesson then that I have 
never forgotten, and that is never, never to give up hope, no matter what happens. That 
dog kept running round and round me in circles, looking for a chance to spring on me 
from behind. I kept jumping around so as to face him the best I could, and every jump 
hurt dreadfully because of those traps on my legs. Then the man came up and called the 
dog off. I felt sure then that, the terrible gun would go off, and that that would be the 
end.” 
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“Did it?” asked Sammy Jay, dancing about excitedly. 
Old Man Coyote looked at Sammy in the greatest disgust. Then he began to laugh. 


“Do I look as if it did?” he asked. “Pray tell me how I could be here now if he had 
made an end of me then.” 


Sammy looked quite as foolish as he felt. Then he began to laugh, too. 
“What a foolish question!” said he. 


“The man didn’t even point his terrible gun at me,” continued Old Man Coyote, 
quite as if Sammy hadn’t interrupted. “Instead, he threw a rope over my head, and 
before I could get it off, he had pulled it tight. Then I began to choke and choke. 
Everything went black and blacker until at last, I didn’t know anything at all. You see, 
I couldn’t breathe, and that is the most awful, awful feeling! The last thing I remember 
before everything went black, and I didn’t know anything, was feeling as if I should 
burst trying to get some air. 


“By and by I woke up. The rope was gone from my neck and the traps were gone 
from my legs, but my legs were tied together so tightly that the pain was almost as 
great as from the traps. Of course, I was perfectly helpless, and I felt terribly weak and 
sick from the choking I had had. The man stood looking down at me and grinning. He 
seemed to actually enjoy seeing me suffer. I suppose it wasn’t really that. He probably 
didn’t think anything about that, but was grinning to think he had been smart enough 
to catch me. Then he put me in a sack and carried me away to his home. There he put a 
collar around my neck and chained me to a post, and there I was a prisoner.” 


Old Man Coyote stopped, as if that ended the story. Sammy Jay waited as long as 
he could. Then, very timidly for him, he asked: “If you please, what happened after 
that?” 


“O, that’s another story,” replied Old Man Coyote. 
STORY 853. November 3, 1914 


Old Man Coyote Goes on With His Story 


Sammy Jay was just like a lot of little folks—he wanted more. Old Man Coyote 
had told him how once he was caught in two traps and then he had told him what 
happened next. But that didn’t satisfy Sammy, O, my, no! It left off right in such an 
interesting part. It left off with Old Man Coyote a prisoner, chained to a post and 
feeling very weak and miserable. Sammy knew that something interesting must have 
happened after that. He just knew it. So very timidly he asked Old Man Coyote what 
did happen next, and Old Man Coyote replied that that was another story. Sammy 
waited hopefully, but he had just about made up his mind that he was to hear no more, 
when Old Man Coyote cleared his throat and began again. 


“T don’t suppose you ever were tied to a post,” said he. 


1? 


“Mercy, no!” exclaimed Sammy Jay. 
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“You ought to be, just to learn how good it is to be free,” said Old Man Coyote. 
“Well, there I was chained to that post. I couldn’t break that chain, though I tried my 
best, and I couldn’t bite it in two, and finally I gave up trying, because I saw that it was 
of no use and it hurt my teeth. For a while I was dreadfully lame where the traps had 
hurt my legs, but they healed in time, and then it was harder than ever to be a prisoner. I 
had plenty to eat, but nothing tasted good. It is better to starve and be free than to have 
plenty and be a prisoner. Don’t you ever forget that, Sammy Jay. I know. 


“At last, one day I was put in a stout cage with iron bars and then put in a wagon 
and taken away. That was the last I ever saw of the great, wide, wonderful west where 
my old home was.” 


Old Man Coyote stopped and the faraway look come into his eyes. It was so long 
before he began to speak again that Sammy was afraid that he had forgotten that he was 
telling a story. At last, he sighed and began again. 


“The cage was put in a car, drawn by one of those terrible things that spit fire and 
smoke, and rush along on two shining rails. After three days and nights it stopped, and 
I was taken out and carried to a place called a park, and there I was put in a little bigger 
cage, which also had iron bars. There were many other cages there, with prisoners just 
like me, and every day people, ever so many, more than I had supposed there were 
in the whole world, came and stared at us. They seemed to think it was fun to see us 
cooped up there in those miserable little cages. I used to run back and forth, back and 
forth, in the little bit of space I had, so as to keep my legs in good condition. It was all I 
had to do, and if I hadn’t, I guess I would have died just out of home sickness. 


“Sometimes it seemed as if I would go crazy as I looked out between those bars 
and longed and longed and longed to run through the grass and among the trees, and go 
where I pleased, when I pleased, as I always had. I hope you’ Il never know what it is 
like to feel that way, Sammy Jay. It’s—it’s the worst feeling I know of. If I never had 
been free, it wouldn’t have been so bad, because I wouldn’t have known what I was 
missing. But I had been free, just as I am now, and I could look out and see squirrels 
running around and birds flying, and all I could do was to trot back and forth, back and 
forth, behind those iron bars. Ugh! I don’t like to think about it even now. It was worse 
than the pain of the traps. That’s what it means to be a prisoner, Sammy Jay.” 


Old Man Coyote stopped, as if this I was the end of the story. 


After a little Sammy ventured another question. “Did they let you go finally?” he 
asked. 


Old Man Coyote grinned. “Not so as you would notice it,” said he. 


STORY 854. November 4, 1914 


How Old Man Coyote Came to Green Meadows 


Sammy Jay couldn’t remember ever having heard a more interesting story than 
that of Old Man Coyote. It was especially interesting because it was a true story. You 
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know, a true story is always more interesting than a make believe one. Old Man Coyote 
had told about his old home in the great, wide, wonderful West, and how he had been 
trapped there and made a prisoner and after that put in a cage and carried on the steam 
cars far, far from his old home to spend his life in a cage for people to stare at. He had 
told just how terribly homesick he had been and how awful it was to look out between 
the bars and long, and long for freedom, until Sammy had felt as if it would almost be 
better to be killed than to be made a prisoner. 


When Old Man Coyote stopped as if he had reached the end of the story Sammy 
just had to ask another question. You see, Old Man Coyote’s story had ended with him 
still a prisoner, and yet, here he was on the Green Meadows, as free as ever he had 
been. Sammy just knew that there must be more to that story. 


“Did they let you go finally?” he asked. 


“Not so that you would notice it,” replied Old Man Coyote with a grin. “Someone 
was careless. Funny how carelessness gets some people into trouble and others out of 
trouble, isn’t it? There was a sliding door in that cage, and every day a man used to 
open it to put in food and water for me. Then he would close it and fasten it. He didn’t 
know it, but I used to study and study the way he fastened that door. You see, I hoped 
that someday be might forget and not fasten it. I had almost given up hope when one 
day he came in a great hurry. He didn’t forget to fasten the door, but he was in such a 
hurry that he was careless and he didn’t half fasten it. I waited until there was no one 
around and then I went to work on that door. I poked at it. I jumped against it. I pushed 
at it. At last, the fastening slipped a little. I kept at it harder than ever. It slipped a wee 
bit more. Then, quite suddenly, the door flew wide open.” 


Old Man Coyote paused, and in his eyes, usually so fierce looking, was a great 
light as of joy. It was plain to see that he was living over again in his mind that 
wonderful moment when he once more saw freedom before him. He was still so long 
that at last Sammy gently reminded him of his presence. 


“What did you do then?” he asked. 


“Just what you would have done,” replied Old Man Coyote. “I didn’t even stop to 
say goodby to my neighbors. I was out of that prison quicker than you could say scat. 
Somebody saw me, for I heard a man shout. How I ran! By and by I heard dogs and 
I knew that they were on my track and that I was being hunted. I didn’t care. I knew 
that never again would I be caught. I laughed. I wanted to yell for pure joy, but I knew 
better than to do that. The first thing I had to do was to mix my trail up so that the dogs 
couldn’t follow it. Then I found an old hollow log and crawled into that and stayed 
there until night. As soon it was dark, I started on and all night long I ran until I was 
ready to drop because I was so tired. When morning came, I hid. 


“So I traveled every night and hid every day until at last, I came to this place. 
When I saw the Green Meadows, the Green Forest and the Smiling Pool I made up my 
mind that this was the place for me, and here I am. Hello! who’s that coming?” 


“Tt’s Farmer Brown’s Boy coming to look at those traps!” exclaimed Sammy Jay, 
in great excitement. 
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STORY 855. November 5, 1914 


Farmer Brown’s Boy Surprises Sammy Jay 


It’s a fact! It’s a fact! You never can tell 
What a person will do. You never can tell! 


That is why it is a mistake, a very great mistake, to judge others hastily. People 
often are much better, very much better, than you think they are. When Sammy Jay 
looked across the Green Meadows and saw Farmer Brown’s Boy coming straight 
toward the far corner where he had been listening to Old Man Coyote’s story of how he 
was taken away from his old home in the great, wide, wonderful West and finally came 
to the Green Meadows, Sammy was sure that it was to look at the traps set there for 
Old Man Coyote. He didn’t have the least doubt in the world that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
was hoping and hoping that he would find Old Man Coyote caught in one of them. 


Since he had heard Old Man Coyote’s story Sammy had had a great change of 
feeling toward Old Man Coyote, and he felt now as if he fairly hated Farmer Brown’s 
Boy. He never had liked him, but now he hated him. Yes, sir, that’s the way Sammy 
felt. He hated anyone who would set those dreadful steel traps. So when he saw Farmer 
Brown’s Boy coming he began to scream at him at the top of his lungs. “Thief! Thief! 
Thief!” he screamed. You see, that was the worst thing that he could think of, and, after 
all, wasn’t Farmer Brown’s Boy a kind of thief if he was trying to steal the liberty of 
Old Man Coyote? 


Old Man Coyote himself felt very much as Sammy did. He didn’t doubt that when 
Farmer Brown’s Boy found that those carefully hidden traps had been dug up and made 
quite useless he would at once set them again with even greater care than before. Of 
course, it wouldn’t do for him to stay there, so he slipped away to keep out of sight as 
long as Farmer Brown’s Boy should stay. 


“Il watch and see just where he puts each trap, so as to tell you after he leaves,” 
said Sammy. 


“All right, and thank you,” replied Old Man Coyote. “I guess I could find them 
just as I have found them before, but if you will do that it will save me some trouble.” 


Sammy felt very important as he flew to a tree a little way off, from which he 
could see all that Farmer Brown’s Boy did. It would be great fun to spoil all of Farmer 
Brown’s Boy’s plans, and at the same time be of real help to one so smart as Old Man 
Coyote. 


“Won’t he be angry when he finds how Old Man Coyote has been too smart for 
him and has dug up all his traps?” chuckled Sammy. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy came straight to Old Man Coyote’s home, and as he came, he 
whistled as if his heart was light. Sammy scowled. 


I don’t see how anyone can be so happy when he is trying to make others suffer,” 
he muttered. Anyway, he’s going to be dreadfully disappointed when he sees those 
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traps, and I’m glad of it.” 


But Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t appear the least bit disappointed. In fact, he 
actually seemed glad. Sammy couldn’t understand it. He rubbed his eyes to make quite 
sure that what he saw was really and truly so. Farmer Brown’s Boy was actually taking 
up his dreadful traps, instead of setting them again! 


“Probably he’s going to set them somewhere else,” muttered Sammy. “I’1l watch 
and find out.” 


So very silently he followed Farmer Brown’s Boy at a distance. Whistling merrily 
Farmer Brown’s Boy went straight back the way he had come across the Green 
Meadows. He didn’t stop once, but kept on right to his own home and there he threw 
the traps in a corner. Then he walked over to where Bowser the Hound was lying in the 
sun, nursing his sore leg, the one which had been hurt, you know, when he stepped in 
the trap set for Old Man Coyote. 


No more trapping for us, eh, Bowser?” said Farmer Brown’s Boy as he gently 
patted Bowser’s head, ““We’ve learned just how cruel and dreadful it is, haven’t we, old 
fellow?” 


Sammy Jay was too surprised to even scream. He just flew over to the Green 
Forest to think it over. Could it be that Farmer Brown’s Boy had had a change of heart? 
“You never can tell. You never can tell,” muttered Sammy Jay. 


STORY 856. November 6, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Gives Up His Home 


For most people moving is considerable of a job. There is a lot of packing up, and 
when the new home is reached everything has to be unpacked and put in just the right 
place. Most people dread moving. With the little people of the Green Forest and the 
Green Meadows changing from one home to another is different. They have nothing to 
carry but the clothes on their backs, so there is no packing or unpacking. Just the same, 
it usually means a whole lot of work. You see, most of them build their own houses. 
That means that if they have to move from where they have been living, they cannot go 
out and find another house all ready for them to move into as you and I can. They have 
got to build that new house. There are a few, just a few, who are not particular or at all 
fussy and are willing to live in old houses left by other people, but even these have to 
be fixed up a little usually. So most of them won’t move, particularly in the middle of 
the season, unless they feel that they must. 


Old Man Coyote felt that he must. He felt that never again would he have a 
moment’s peace of mind so long as he continued to live in his present home in the far 
corner of the Green Meadows. Old Granny Fox had led Bowser the Hound to it, and 
Bowser had led Farmer Brown’s Boy to it, and the latter had set traps all around it. 

To be sure, he had come that very day and taken away those traps. Old Man Coyote 
had watched him from a hiding place and had wondered at what he saw. Of course, he 
couldn’t know that Farmer Brown’s Boy had had a change of heart—that he had begun 
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to realize how terribly unfair and cruel traps are and so had made up his mind never to 
set another. 


But if he had known this it would have made no difference. Old Man Coyote 
would have been afraid that Farmer Brown’s Boy might take it into his head to try to 
dig him out and kill him, or hide nearby to shoot him with his terrible gun. No, sir, he 
never could, live in peace in that home. There was no question about that. 


“And it was such a nice home!” sighed Old Man Coyote. “It just suited me. I don’t 
believe I will be able to find another place to suit me half as well. And to think of all 
the work I put into this! 


He sighed. Then, because when he once makes up his mind to do a thing he does 
it quickly, he turned his back on the far corner of the Green Meadows without even 
going to take a last look at his home and started to look for another. 


And this is how it happened that when Sammy Jay came hurrying back from the 
Green Forest to tell Old Man Coyote how he had followed Farmer Brown’s Boy way 
home and had seen him throw his traps down as if he didn’t intend to ever use them 
again, he could see nothing of Old Man Coyote. 


“Perhaps he’s in his house,” thought Sammy and called his very loudest. But, no 
one appeared and, without knowing just why, Sammy had a feeling that there was no 
one at home. 


“Must be he hasn’t come back yet,” thought Sammy. “Ill wait a while.” 


So Sammy waited as patiently as he could, which was not very patiently, 
for patience is a virtue of which Sammy Jay has little. At last, he gave up and 
disappointedly flew back to the Green Forest. “I'll call again tomorrow,” thought he. 


And that is what he did, and the next day, and the next day, and the day after that. 
At last he began to suspect what was the truth, that Old Man Coyote had deserted his 
old home. Sammy scratched his head thoughtfully. 


“T wonder,” thought he, “If he has left the Green Meadows and the Green Forest.” 


STORY 857. November 7, 1914 


Sammy Jay Jumps at Conclusions 


Con-clu-sions sounds like a very big and important word, but, really, it is quite 
simple. To jump at con-clu-sions is to make up your mind that a thing is so or isn’t so 
without really knowing. It was just this way with Sammy Jay when he found that Old 
Man Coyote was no longer living in his home in the far corner of the Green Meadows. 
First, he began to wonder if Old Man Coyote had left the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows. Then he jumped to the con- clu-sion that he had. Just because he didn’t find 
him in the places where he was used to seeing him, he made up his mind that Old Man 
Coyote had gone away. 


Like a great many others who jump at con-clu-sions Sammy Jay didn’t wait to 
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Illustrations. November 2 to November 7, 1914. 


igi 


852. Old Man Coyote Tells 853. Old Man Coyote Goes on 
What Happened Next With His Story 

“The man didn’t even point his “Sometimes it seemed as if I 
terrible gun at me,” continued would go crazy as I looked out 
Old Man Coyote. between those bars.” 


854. How Old Man Coyote 
Came to Green Meadows 

“It’s Farmer Brown’s boy coming 
to look at those traps,” exclaimed 
Sammy Jay in great excitement. 


855. Farmer Brown’s Boy 


Surprises Sammy Jay 856. Old Man Coyote Gives Up 
Whistling merrily, Farmer His Home 

Brown’s boy went straight back “And it was such a nice home!” 
the way he had come across the sighed Old Man Coyote. 


Green Meadows. 


857. Sammy Jay Jumps at 
Conclusions 

“O, Peter, I’ve great news,” he 
screamed. 
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make sure that he was right, but at once hastened to spread the news. He knew that it 
would be good news, the very best of news, to a great many of the little people of the 
Green Meadows, especially those who had to be always watching out for Old Man 
Coyote lest he gobble them up. So he spread his blue wings and hurried over to the 
dear Old Briar-patch to tell Peter Rabbit. He quite forgot that he and Peter were forever 
quarreling. 


“O, Peter, I’ve great news!” he screamed as soon as he was near enough for Peter 
to hear. Peter sat up, so full of curiosity that he, too, forgot that he and Sammy were not 
the best of friends. “What is it?” he asked eagerly. 


“Old Man Coyote has left the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. He’s gone 
away, replied Sammy Jay. 


“Hurrah!” shouted Peter, kicking his long heels together. “Are you sure of it, 
Sammy Jay?” 


But Sammy Jay was already on his way to tell Danny Meadow Mouse and couldn’t 
stop to answer. Danny was just as much pleased as Peter, and he and Nanny Meadow 
Mouse had a little celebration all to themselves. You see it meant just one less worry 
for them. Sammy hurried up to the Old Orchard to tell Johnny Chuck, who didn’t seem 
to care, and then flew over to the Smiling Pool. Jerry Muskrat saw him coming and he 
knew by the way Sammy was hurrying that he was very much excited. 


“Sammy Jay has got something on his mind,” said Jerry to Grandfather Frog. “I 
wonder what has happened now.” 


When Sammy reached the big hickory tree on the bank of the Smiling Pool he was 
quite out of breath. As soon as he could get enough to speak, he gasped: 


“Old Man Coyote has left the Green Meadows and the Green Forest!” 
“What’s that?” demanded Jerry Muskrat. 

Sammy repeated what he had said. 

“How do you know?” asked Jerry Muskrat. 


“Because his house is deserted and I have looked everywhere for him and not 
found him,” replied Sammy. 


“Huh!” grunted Grandfather Frog. 
Sammy glared down at Grandfather Frog. “Did you speak?” he asked. 


“T said huh!” replied Grandfather Frog. “Just because you haven’t been able to find 
him is no proof that Old Man Coyote has really left.” 


“So you don’t believe it,” snapped Sammy. 
“No,” replied Grandfather Frog bluntly, “I don’t believe it.” 


At once Sammy Jay lost his temper. You know, he loses it very easily. He said that 
he knew it was so. He called Grandfather Frog a stupid old know-nothing, and finally 
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flew off to the Green Forest, screaming angrily. 


Just after jolly, round, red Mr. Sun sank behind the Purple Hills that night a sound 
was heard that made many little people on the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest 
shiver. Peter Rabbit heard it and his heart sank. Danny and Nanny Meadow Mouse 
heard it and drew close to each other. Grandfather Frog heard it and smiled. Sammy Jay 
heard and felt, oh, so cheap. It was the voice of Old Man Coyote. 


STORY 858. November 9, 1914 
Where Old Man Coyote Had Been 


Never say a thing is so 
Until you really, truly know. 


Sammy Jay awoke in a bad state of mind. Yes, sir, he was in a bad state of mind. 
He felt cheap. He couldn’t remember when he had felt so cheap. You see, he had 
discovered that Old Man Coyote had given up his home in the far corner of the Great 
Meadows. Then he had looked for several days in every place he could think of, but 
found no trace of Old Man Coyote. At once he had made up his mind that Old Man 
Coyote had left the Green Meadows for good, and promptly had flown all over the 
Green Meadows, to the Smiling Pool, and through the Green Forest; telling everyone 
he met that Old Man Coyote had left. Then, just before he fell asleep that night, what 
should he hear but the voice of Old Man Coyote himself. Do you wonder that Sammy 
Jay felt cheap as he sat in a hemlock tree and thought it all over? 


Now, it is a funny thing how some people feel when they have done something 
foolish. They get angry, not with themselves, but with someone else who isn’t to blame 
at all. Sammy Jay did. The more he thought it over the angrier he grew. And whom do 
you think he was angry with? Why, Old Man Coyote! Yes, sir, Sammy Jay was angry 
with Old Man Coyote for not having gone away when he, Sammy, had said he had. 

Of course, that was perfectly silly, but do you know there are lots of people just as 

silly as that? They do foolish things and then try to put the blame on others. Of course, 
Old Man Coyote didn’t know anything about this. All that ttme when Sammy Jay had 
been looking for him and couldn’t find him, he had been very busy, very busy, indeed. 
He had been making a new home. You see, he had felt that he could not live with any 
peace of mind in his old home in the far corner of the Green Meadows now that Farmer 
Brown’s Boy knew where it was. He would never feel safe there again. That meant that 
either he must leave the Green Meadows and the Green Forest altogether or else that 
he must find a very secret place in which to make a new house, a place where no one 
would think to look for him. It was just this last that he decided to do, for he liked the 
Green Meadows and the Green Forest too well to leave them altogether. 


Now, on the Green Meadows there was no place so lonely and which had so few 
visitors as the far corner where he had had his home, so right away he decided that as 
this had been found he would have to leave the Green Meadows and look for a place 
close to them. He went straight to the Green Forest and all through it, looking for a 
place to make a new home. But there he could find no place to please him. Besides, he 
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didn’t care to live in the Green Forest if he could help it. He wanted a more open place, 
a place that was more like the open country of the great wide West, where he had been 
born. So he left the Green Forest and went over to the Old Pasture. This, was better. To 
be sure, it was much overgrown with bushes and tangles of vines, but there were open 
places, and it was not at all like the dark depths of the Green Forest, where the trees 
were so tall and shut out the sunlight. Then, too, those tangled vines and briars made 
splendid hiding places. 


So Old Man Coyote made up his mind that if he could find just the right spot in the 
Old Pasture that was the place for a new home. Very carefully he went all over it, and at 
last he found just what he was looking for. In the middle of a great tangle of bushes and 
vines were some great rocks which formed a very tiny cave. In this Old Man Coyote 
began to dig, and to his great delight he found that he could dig down and under the 
rocks. It wasn’t easy digging, but it could be done. So he went to work with might and 
main, and that is where he was and what he was doing all the time Sammy Jay had 
been looking for him. He had finished his new house the very afternoon that Sammy 
spread the news that he had gone away. 


STORY 859. November 10, 1914 
Sammy Jay Wishes He Hadn’t Been So Hasty 


Never be like Sammy Jay, 

Because, you know, it doesn’t pay, 
Go ask him if it isn’t true, 

And hear what Sammy’!I say to you. 


With all his might Sammy Jay wished that he hadn’t been so hasty in making 
up his mind that Old Man Coyote had gone away, and especially that he hadn’t been 
in such a hurry to tell everybody. He felt that he didn’t want to meet any one now, 
for everyone knew by this time that Old Man Coyote hadn’t gone away. Either they 
would laugh at him, for being so easily fooled or else they would think that he had 
told a wrong story purposely, and you know Sammy hasn’t the best name in the world, 
anyway. 


So he sat in a big hemlock tree in the Green Forest, not knowing what to do with 
himself, until at last he grew so hungry that he just had to go out to look for something 
to eat. Sammy, like the rest of the little feathered people, cannot go very long without 
food. Hardly had he started forth when he saw Chatterer the Red Squirrel. He tried 
to dodge out of sight, but Chatterer’s eyes are very bright and quick. He saw Sammy 
almost as soon as Sammy saw him. 


“Ho! ho! ho!” shouted Chatterer. “If Old Man Coyote has gone away, why didn’t 
he take his voice with him? Tell me that, Sammy Jay.” 


Sammy didn’t say a word. He couldn’t, because he hadn’t anything to say. He just 
hurried on. As he passed the corner of the Old Orchard who should spy upon him but 
Johnny Chuck. 
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“What did Old Man Coyote promise you to tell us that he had gone away?” 
shrilled Johnny, angrily. 


“He didn’t promise me anything. I made a mistake, that’s all!” snapped Sammy, 
and hurried on. Pretty soon Peter Rabbit caught, sight of him. 


“Story teller! Story teller!” called Peter. 


“Tm not, either!” screamed Sammy. “I really thought that Old Man Coyote had 
gone.” 


“Better know and not merely think next time,” advised Peter. 


Danny Meadow Mouse was the next to see him, but Sammy didn’t wait to hear 
what Danny had to say. It was just as well. He wouldn’t have felt any more comfortable 
if he had. You see, Danny is one of the very little people who has to always be on the 
watch to keep out of the way of Old Man Coyote, and something very terrible might 
have happened to him as a result of Sammy’s story the day before. Down in his heart 
Sammy was glad that nothing had happened. 


When he visited the Smiling Pool no one would have anything to do with him. 
They just turned their backs on him and pretended not to see him at all. So it was 
wherever he went. Sammy spent a miserable day. It wasn’t of the least bit of use to try 
to explain. No one believed him. He flew sadly to the Green Forest to hide in the thick 
hemlock tree where he had his home. As he sat there thinking it all over, he sighed. 
He was wishing that he had not so often given his neighbors cause to think ill of him. 
Then, quite suddenly, he thought of a way to regain his lost place in the regard of his 
friends. None of them knew that Farmer Brown’s Boy had taken up his traps which 
he had set for Old Man Coyote. Tomorrow he would go over to the Smiling Pool and 
tell how he had seen Farmer Brown’s Boy throw those cruel traps into a corner as if 
he didn’t mean ever to use them again. Then Jerry Muskrat and Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter would be so glad that they would no longer turn their backs on him. Sammy 
brightened up wonderfully at the thought and tucked his head under his wing in very 
good spirits. 


STORY 860. November 11, 1914 


Sammy Jay Learns What a Bad Name Means 


Sammy Jay started out very hopefully to make himself right with his neighbors. 
You see he had made the mistake of telling as a fact something that he only thought 
was a fact. He had spread the news all over the Green Meadows and through the Green 
Forest that Old Man Coyote had given up his home and gone away, and there had been 
great rejoicing among the little people who fear Old Man Coyote. Sammy had really 
thought it true when he had told that story, but it wasn’t, and now everybody knew it 
and would have nothing to do with Sammy. So he had thought and thought until at last, 
an idea had come to him for making himself right with his neighbors. He would tell 
them some good news that was true—that he knew was true. Then they would be glad 
and would forget about his mistake the other day. 
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So straight to the Smiling Pool flew Sammy Jay and tried not to see that all who 
were there turned their backs on him when they saw him coming. “Say,” he cried, as 
soon as he reached the big hickory tree on the edge of the Smiling Pool, “I’ve got some 
news you’ll like to hear, and it’s really, truly true!” 


“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog in his deepest voice. 
“Tt’s a very pleasant day, isn’t it?” I said Jerry Muskrat to Billy Mink. 
Billy nodded. “It isn’t exactly Jay weather,” said he. 
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“Chug-a-rum! Ha, ha, ha! Chug-a- rum!” Sammy Jay turned his head quickly to 
look at Grandfather Frog but Grandfather Frog was gazing up at Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
sailing round and round, way up in the blue, blue sky, and looked as solemn as if he 
didn’t know how to laugh. Sammy swallowed hard to get rid of a lump in his throat. 


“Tt’s about Farmer Brown’s Boy and his traps—he’s put ‘em away. Anyway he’s 
taken up those he set for Old Man Coyote and thrown them in a corner just as if he 
didn’t intend to use them again.” Sammy was trying to be wholly truthful. 


There was a little Jay 

Who found it didn’t pay 

To tell a tale we know wasn’t true, true, true. 
For one who will deceive 

We will no more believe; 

He fooled us once and that’ll have to do, do, do. 


It was Little Joe Otter who said this. 


“But I didn’t mean to fool you. It was all a mistake. I thought it was true. Truly I 
did,” said Sammy miserably. “Anyway, this about Farmer Brown’s Boy and his traps is 
true because I saw him with my own eyes take up those traps and carry them home and 
throw them in a corner. It’s just as true as—as that I am sitting here in the big hickory 
tree.” 


“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog quite as if talking to himself. “A bad name 
is like a burr—it is easy to get, and once gotten, it sticks. Those who steal or tell things 
which are not so are—” 


“O, I know. You needn’t finish it. Because they have made mistakes they are never 
again to be trusted,” interrupted Sammy bitterly. “I thought you folks would be glad 
know that Farmer Brown’s Boy has thrown his traps in a corner, and so I came over 
here to tell you. I wish I hadn’t. I wish—I wish he would come and set his traps all 
around the Smiling Fool, so there!” Sammy spread his wings and prepared to fly back 
to the Green Forest. 


STORY 861. November 12, 1914 
Old Man Coyote Does a Good Turn 


The truth at last found Sammy out 
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And put his troubles all to rout. 


It all came about in this way: Sammy Jay had just spread his wings to fly back 
to the Green Forest after saying that he wished Farmer Brown’s Boy would come 
set his traps around the Smiling Pool, when a voice right down below him under the 
big hickory tree said: “O, no! You don’t wish anything of the kind, Sammy Jay, and 
you know it. You know now what dreadful things those traps are, and you don’t wish 
anything so terrible as being caught in one of them to happen to any of your neighbors. 
Now, do you?” 


Sammy hung his head and slowly shook it as he looked down at Old Man Coyote, 
for it was he who had spoken. 


“T thought not,” declared Old Man Coyote “Now, what is all this about, anyway? 
Grandfather Frog, why don’t you believe what Sammy has told you about Farmer 
Brown’s Boy and his traps?” 


“Chug-a-rum! Why should I believe him?” replied Grandfather Frog very gruffly. 
Didn’t he come around here only two nights ago and tell us that you had gone away for 
good, and then didn’t we hear your voice that very night? And he said he knew you had 
gone. Chug-a- rum! Why should we believe him, I’d like to know?” 


“Old Man Coyote looked surprised. Yes, sir, he certainly looked surprised. And 
he felt as surprised as he looked. It was the first he had heard about leaving the Green 
Meadows and the Green Forest. He turned to Sammy Jay and demanded to know how 
he came to tell such a yarn as that. Then the whole story came out how Sammy Jay had 
watched Farmer Brown’s Boy take up the traps he had set about the home of Old Man 
Coyote and had followed him clear up to his own dooryard; how he had then hurried 
back to tell Old Man Coyote the traps had been thrown in a corner as if never to be 
used again: how when he reached Old Man Coyote’s home he called, and called, but 
received no answer, and then how he came each day until he was sure that Old Man 
Coyote had deserted his home; how then he had looked every place he could think 
of and had finally made up his mind that Old Man Coyote had been frightened away 
and had left the Green Meadows and the Green Forest for good, and then how he had 
hurried to tell the news. 


Old Man Coyote grinned as he listened. “It is all true except my going away,” said 
he. “I had moved, and was busy getting my new house ready to live in, that’s all. It is 
all true about the traps.” 


“Then what did you move for?” demanded Billy Mink suspiciously. “Because too 
many knew where I lived,” replied Old Man Coyote. 


“Where do you live now?” Sammy Jay interrupted eagerly. “That’s telling,” replied 
Old Man Coyote. “I don’t want to move again, so I think I’Il keep that a secret. Now, 
I hope you will overlook Sammy Jay’s mistake, and will believe his story about the 
traps.” 


“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. “I’m willing to, for one, if Sammy Jay will 
promise to mend his ways and stick to the truth.” 
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Sammy very humbly promised, and once more began to hold up his head. In the 
strange way that such things get around the story of Sammy Jay and Old Man Coyote 
had soon gone all over the Green Meadows and through the Green Forest, so that 
Sammy found that his old neighbors were willing to treat him just as they did before he 
made the mistake of telling a thing, that he didn’t know was so, 


“Never again; never, never again will I do such a thing,” said Sammy Jay to 
himself, and he really meant it. 


STORY 862. November 13, 1914 
Striped Chipmunk Has a Secret 


Of all the little meadow and forest people none is brighter-eyed, merrier-or more 
beloved than Striped Chipmunk. He likes best the edge of the Green Forest, where the 
old stone wall separates it from the Green Meadows, and there the Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind go to play with him every day. He dearly loves the sunshine, 
and it seems as if he must have some secret way of taking it right into his small self, 
for he is so sunny-hearted that he brightens even the gloomiest day. No one can have a 
long face when Striped Chipmunk is about. Yes, sir, it must be that he has some secret 
way of taking in, the sunshine. You know, he is very fond of secrets, and has some of 
the very nicest ones. He keeps them, too. No one can keep a secret better than Striped 
Chipmunk. That is because he keeps it wholly to himself-doesn’t tell even so many as 
one, which is the only way to keep a secret. 


If you tell one and he tells one, 
Your secret’s known by three. 

But just one more will make it four; 
It can no secret be. 


On this particular morning Chipmunk was in the very best of spirits. He whisked 
in and out between the stones of the old wall, raced along the top, chased his tail, and 
did other foolish things just to show how happy he felt. Farmer Brown’s Boy, throwing 
sticks up in the chestnut trees to knock down the nuts, stopped two or three times 
to laugh at him, and though Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t know it Striped Chipmunk 
laughed back. Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel heard them 
both laugh, and they scowled. Yes, sir, they scowled. Then they said things, unpleasant 
things, to Striped Chipmunk and Farmer Brown’s Boy. They scolded as fast as their 
tongues could go. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t mind. In the first place, he didn’t know that they were 
scolding him, and if he had he wouldn’t have cared because he is so much bigger than 
they that the dreadful threats they made would only have tickled him if he could have 
understood them. And Striped Chipmunk didn’t mind. Bless you, no! He only chuckled 
and laughed the more as he listened to his two angry cousins. 


“What are you laughing at and having such a good time about?” asked one of the 
Merry Little Breezes. “Tell us so that we can laugh, too.” 
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Illustrations. November 9 to November 14, 1914. 
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“Tt’s a delicate joke, the best joke ever, but it’s a secret joke,” replied Striped 
Chipmunk. 


“Don’t Chatterer and Happy Jack know it?” demanded the Merry Little Breezes. 


Striped Chipmunk laughed harder than ever. “They don’t know it is a joke,” said 
he. “They think it isn’t, but it is. Really, it is.” 


The Merry Little Breezes laughed just because Striped Chipmunk did. They just 
had to. “Has Farmer Brown’s Boy got anything to do with that joke?” asked another 
Merry Little Breeze. 


Striped Chipmunk nodded as if he were trying to nod his head off. “He’s all of it!” 
he cried. 


The Merry Little Breezes looked at Farmer Brown’s Boy very hard, but they 
couldn’t see any joke. He looked to them just as he always did. Then they gave it up, 
rumpled Striped Chipmunk’s hair and raced over to help Farmer Brown’s Boy get the 
brown nuts by shaking the tops of the trees. And when they did that Striped Chipmunk 
laughed harder than ever, and Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack the Gray 
Squirrel scolded harder than ever. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
STORY 863. November 14, 1914 


Striped Chipmunk’s Joke Explained 


The harder the Merry Little Breezes shook the tops of the nut trees, the harder 
Striped Chipmunk laughed, but though they teased and teased him he wouldn’t tell 
them what he was laughing at. He said it was just a little secret joke all his own. So 
the Merry Little Breezes shook the trees until they were tired, and sent the brown 
nuts rattling down to Farmer Brown’s Boy. And the nuts they couldn’t shake loose he 
knocked down by throwing sticks. The faster the nuts rattled down the happier Striped 
Chipmunk grew and the more his cousins, Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack 
the Gray Squirrel, scolded. They said unkind things to Striped Chipmunk and they 
called Farmer Brown’s Boy a thief and other bad names. 


Of course, Farmer Brown’s Boy couldn’t understand them, but he guessed that 
they were scolding at him. Once in a while he would look over at them and toss a nut 
toward them and say: 


“Don’t worry! Don’t worry! I’m not going to take all of them. There’s enough and 
to spare. You mustn’t be selfish, you know. I won’t be. P’Il leave plenty for you.” 


But at that Chatterer and Happy Jack scolded the harder. You see, it was this way: 
They felt that they owned those nuts. Yes, sir, that is just the way they felt about it. 
They felt that these nuts belonged to them, and that no one else had a right to any of 
them. Chatterer pretended to think that all belonged to him, and Happy Jack pretended 
to think that all belonged to him. If no one else had been there to help themselves to 
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nuts, Chatterer and Happy Jack would have quarreled and perhaps fought over them. 
But as it was, they were friends for the time being. 


Of course, they were selfish. There were ever so many more nuts than they could 
possibly use, and yet they didn’t want anyone else to have any. They didn’t want their 
merry little cousin Striped Chipmunk, to have any, and as for Farmer Brown’s Boy 
they felt that he was nothing less than a great robber. Chatterer quite forgot that he and 
Farmer Brown’s Boy had become very good friends. But Striped Chipmunk didn’t 
look at Farmer Brown’s Boy as a robber at all. That is where the joke came in. You 
see, Striped Chipmunk isn’t much of a climber. He would much rather scamper along 
stone walls and on the ground. He can climb, but he doesn’t do it unless he has to. And 
he isn’t at all at home in the treetops as are his cousins. So when he had looked up and 
seen the chestnut burrs opening and showing the brown nuts, he had sighed longingly. 
Chatterer and Happy Jack climbed the trees and helped themselves. He couldn’t, and 
they wouldn’t have let him if he could. 


Then along had come Farmer Brown’s Boy and began to knock the brown nuts 
down. He was knocking them down for himself, of course. He thought he was, anyway. 
But Striped Chipmunk knew that there would be very many that would roll out of sight 
under the leaves, and that Farmer Brown’s Boy would not find at all. Then all he would 
have to do when Farmer Brown’s Boy left would be to hunt them out with his sharp 
eyes and the help of his nose. So it seemed to him a great joke that the very one who 
made his big cousins, Chatterer and Happy Jack, so angry should be helping him and 
so making him glad. And so he laughed and laughed and kept the joke all to himself. 
He would fill his secret storehouse now despite his selfish cousins, for on the ground he 
could pick up nuts faster than they, and because of the pockets in his cheeks he could 
carry more at a time. And he looked on Farmer Brown’s Boy as a friend, though Farmer 
Brown’s Boy didn’t know it. And this was something of a joke, too, when you come to 
think of it. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 


STORY 864. November 16, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Learns from Striped Chipmunk 


‘Tis never best to leave undone 

A thing that once you have begun, 
Unless you’re bound to see it through, 
Why, don’t begin a thing to do. 


Striped Chipmunk believes that that is the only way to do if you want to get on in 
life, and at the same time enjoy it. Whatever he does he does with all his might. When 
he works, he works with all his might and main. When he plays, he plays with all his 
might and main. When he sleeps, he sleeps just as hard as ever he can. He never lets 
play interfere with work, and he never lets work interfere with play. When he begins a 
thing he keeps at it until it is finished. 
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Now that the nuts were ripe, not to mention certain very delicious seeds, Striped 
Chipmunk knew that it was harvest time—time to fill his secret storehouses with food 
for the Winter. So he wasted no time wishing that he could play even though it was one 
of the best playtimes in all the year. Every morning as soon as Old Mother West Wind 
had turned the Merry Little Breezes out of the big bag in which she had brought them 
down from the Purple Hills to play on the Green Meadows, they hurried over to tease 
Striped Chipmunk to play with them. But no matter how early they were, they always 
found him at work, and then they might just as well have teased the stone wall to play 
as to tease Striped Chipmunk. “Busy, busy, busy,” was all they could get out of him. 


That was all Peter Rabbit could get out of him, too, when he called. Now Peter 
is just as different from Striped Chipmunk as it is possible to be. Peter never does 
anything until he has to. As for work, real work, why Peter hardly knows what it is. 
He is happy-go-lucky, is Peter Rabbit. He was born that way, and so I suppose he is 
not to be wholly blamed if he cannot understand how anybody can work all day. He 
sat down and watched Striped Chipmunk scurry back and forth, back and forth, and as 
he watched Peter grew very thoughtful. “It must be very nice to have plenty of food 
right handy and ready to eat when you want it,” said he at last, as Striped Chipmunk 
scampered past him. Striped Chipmunk didn’t say anything then. He couldn’t. You see 
he had both pockets in his cheeks stuffed so full that his head was twice as large as 
usual and he couldn’t use his tongue if he wanted to. But in a minute, he was back on 
his way for another load. 


“Tt is,” said he, replying to Peter’s remark. “I never have anything to worry about 
in the Winter. It’s worth all the labor of these fine Fall days. Why don’t you try it, 
Peter?” 


“Mercy me!” exclaimed Peter “I wouldn’t work like that for anything in the 
world!” Nevertheless, Peter grew more thoughtful as he watched busy Striped 
Chipmunk. When he returned to the dear Old Briar Patch he was so absent-minded, 
because, you know, he was thinking so hard, that he would have gone right past it if 
little Mrs. Peter hadn’t stopped him. 


“What ails you, Peter? Are you sick?” she asked anxiously. 


Peter smiled and gently rubbed noses with her, which is their way of kissing. “No, 
my dear,” said he, “I’m not sick. I was thinking, that was all. I can’t understand how 
anyone can work all day and every day as Striped Chipmunk does, but do you know 
I believe there is something in this idea of his of having things ready when you need 
them. We couldn’t store up food enough to keep us all Winter as he does if we wanted 
to. But there are other things that we can do. Now, there is that bramble tangle on the 
edge of the Green Forest. If I had some paths cut through that I wouldn’t have to run 
for the Old Briar Patch every time Reddy Fox or Old Man Coyote happens along. I 
believe I'll run up there and cut some paths this very afternoon. Everybody else seems 
to be working, and I may as well do that now as some other time.” 


Mrs. Peter sighed heavily. “I don’t want you to, Peter,” said she. “You are away 
from home too much as it is, and if you have a safe hiding place over there, I’m afraid 
you’ ll forget to come home at all.” 
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(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
STORY 865. November 17, 1914 


Peter Tries a Little Work 


“Work,” says Striped Chipmunk, 
“Gives a zest to play. 

Work a little, play a little, 

For a happy day.” 


A good example is like the measles—some one is sure to catch it. This time, Peter 
Rabbit had caught it. He had caught it from busy Striped Chipmunk. And of all the 
little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, Peter Rabbit is the very last 
one that you would have expected to catch anything like that. Not that Peter doesn’t 
like to follow a good example when he sees one. O, my, no! Nothing like that! Peter is 
just as ready to follow a good example as anyone. It is the kind of example that Peter 
had caught. He we actually filled with a desire to work! 


Now, you know Peter is happy-go-lucky. He was born that way. He doesn’t like 
work—any kind of work. He prefers to spend all his time eating, sleeping and playing. 
He never could understand how Johnny Chuck could work so hard digging a house; he 
would use an old deserted house. He never could see why Chatterer the Red Squirrel 
wanted to nearly run his legs off just to store up a lot of nuts for the Winter; he would 
eat what he could find each day and take what came. But after he had watched Striped 
Chipmunk scurry back and forth, back and forth, gathering brown nuts and filling his 
storehouse. Peter grew strangely thoughtful. He didn’t know of anyone who loved 
to play more, or who was merrier than Striped Chipmunk, and yet here was Striped 
Chipmunk working as if he thought it the finest thing in the world. 


Peter watched, and as he watched he grew thoughtful. The longer he watched the 
more thoughtful he grew. Finally, he went home, still thinking. It would be very nice, 
very nice, indeed, to have a fine storehouse full of good things to eat when the weather 
grew cold and the snow was so deep that getting about was hard work. 


But Peter knew that he never could store up food that way. Still, the more he 
thought of the way Striped Chipmunk was working the more he felt a longing to work, 
too, and then an idea came to him—he would cut a lot of paths through that bramble- 
tangle on the edge of the Green Forest, and then he would not have to run for his life to 
the dear Old Briar Patch every time Reddy Fox or Old Man Coyote chased him. 


Right away Peter started for the bramble-tangle on the edge of the Green Forest. 
When he got there, he began to cut the brambles and vines off close to the ground 
where he wanted to make a path. Some he pulled out of the way, and others he cut 
again higher up. For a little while he worked with great enthusiasm. It was fun to feel 
that he was doing as others were, working for the future. So he cut and he cut, and he 
pulled and he pulled, until he had an opening in the bramble-tangle big enough to get 
into. Then he stopped to rest. Work was so dreadfully tiresome! Presently he cut a few 
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more, and then stopped again for a little longer rest. 


It will be a splendid thing to have these paths cut all through here by the time 
Winter comes,” thought Peter, and sat still to think about it. You see, it was easier to 
think about it when he was perfectly still, and so, because it was such a pleasant thing 
to think about, he sat still for a very long time. Sammy Jay saw him sitting there with 
his eyes closed. 


“Hi, Peter Rabbit! What are you asleep for at this time of day?” 


“[’m not asleep!” exclaimed Peter, indignantly. “I’m working! I’d have you to 
know that I am making ready for Winter, Sammy Jay!” 


And then, as he once more settled down to think of all that he was going to do 
instead of going right to work to do it, Peter couldn’t understand what Sammy Jay was 
laughing at as he flew away. 


STORY 866. November 18, 1914 
Little People Put Their Heads Together 


Either Peter’s crazy. 
Or else he’s dreadful lazy. 


That is the word that Sammy Jay passed among Peter Rabbit’s friends in the Green 
Forest and on the Green Meadows. Then he told how he had found Peter sitting half 
asleep in the beginning of what he meant should be a path through the bramble-tangle 
on the edge of the Green Forest, and how Peter had indignantly insisted that he was 
working, like Striped Chipmunk and Happy Jack Squirrel, preparing for Winter. 


Jimmy Skunk chuckled. “Why, Peter doesn’t know what work is,” said he. “It 
would do him good to learn.” 


“Do you suppose he could learn?” asked Johnny Chuck, looking very doubtful. 


“Wouldn’t it be fun if we could really make him work?” said Danny Meadow 
Mouse, who is himself a very industrious little fellow. 


“Work! Ho, ho, ho! Peter Rabbit work!” Sammy Jay shouted right out. “Why, 
Peter Rabbit couldn’t work if he tried. He doesn’t know how. He’d go to sleep right in 
the middle of it, or he’d go to dreaming, which amounts to the same thing. It would be 
a great joke to make him, but it can’t be done.” 


“I’m not so sure about that,” said Bobby Coon. “Where did you say he was 
working, or thought he was working?” 


“In the bramble-tangle on the edge of the Green Forest,” replied Sammy. “He 
thinks he’s going to cut paths all through it so as to have them ready for use in time 
of danger when the snow is deep and he would find it hard work to reach the dear 
Old Briar Patch. But you know Peter! He’ll never do it in the world. He never does 
anything until he has to. He’! fool around there for a few days trying to make himself 
believe that he is working, and then he’ll give it up and forget all about it until 
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sometime when he really needs those paths and hasn’t got ‘em.” 


“Brer Rabbit needs to be saved from hisself,” chuckled Unc’ Billy Possum. “Ah 
reckon that if weuns put our haids together weuns may be able to make Brer Rabbit cut 
those paths and learn what it is to really work. It certainly would be a joke. What was 
yo’ idea, Brer Coon?” 


“Why, replied Bobby Coon, pulling his whiskers thoughtfully, “I thought that if 
some time, when Peter is over in the bramble-tangle, we could make him think that 
Reddy Fox was coming and that he couldn’t possibly reach the Old Briar Patch, he 
would go to work on those paths right smart. Nothing but a good scare will ever make 
Peter work.” 


Unc’ Billy nodded his head approvingly. “Nothing easier in the world,” said 
he. “Brer Jay can just keep an eye on Brer Rabbit and when he sees him over by the 
bramble-tangle he can pass the word along to Brer Fox, and as soon as he sees Brer Fox 
coming he can give Brer Rabbit warning. Brer Rabbit will be for starting right away 
fo’ the OI’ Briar Patch, but if Brer Hawk just happens (Unc’ Billy smiled when he said 
that) to be sailing about at that time, Brer Rabbit done gwine to get into that bramble- 
tangle somehow and he’s gwine to be so mighty uncomfortable that he will be cutting 
paths before he knows it.” 


“Ha, ha, ha! The very thing!” cried Sammy Jay. “Let’s try it.” 


And as the others were quite willing, they all put their heads together and planned 
just how they would play a joke on Peter Rabbit and teach him what real work is. 


STORY 867. November 19, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Hears Bad News 


Peter Rabbit sat on the edge of the bramble-tangle, which, you know, is on the 
edge of the Green Forest, and Peter was very busy. Yes, sir, he was very busy. What 
about? Why, fooling himself. Of course, that was a funny thing to be doing, but there 
are many people who, like Peter, spend a great deal of time fooling themselves. Peter 
didn’t know that he was fooling himself. He wouldn’t have believed it if he had been 
told so. But that is just what he was doing and all that he was doing. He was making 
himself believe that he was working, when all the time he didn’t know what real work 
was. 


But his friends knew it, and they laughed behind his back as they watched him. 
Really, it was very funny. Peter would cut two or three vines or brambles, and then 
he would sit for the longest time just dreaming—dreaming of how splendid it would 
be when he had finished cutting all the paths he had planned. Then the old bramble- 
tangle would be almost as good a retreat as the dear Old Briar Patch, and it would save 
him a lot of worry and hard running when he happened to be surprised by some of his 
enemies. 


He was right in the middle of one of these pleasant dreams when Sammy Jay came 
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flying toward him, screaming in great excitement. “Run, Peter, run! Run as hard as ever 
you can!” screamed Sammy. “Reddy Fox will catch you if you don’t!” 


In an instant Peter was wide awake. No dreaming now. He didn’t have to turn his 
head to see that what Sammy said was true. You know, he can see behind him without 
turning his head, and what he saw now was a something red creeping around the edge 
of the bramble-tangle. He didn’t have to look twice to know what it was. It was the 
red coat of Reddy Fox. Peter took one long jump in the direction of the dear Old Briar 
Patch, and just as he did so Sammy Jay screamed again. 


“Look out! O, Peter, look out for Redtail the Hawk?” he warned. 


Peter could hardly have heard worse news. He glanced up, and there sure enough 
was Redtail sailing round and round high up in the blue, blue sky, but not so high but 
that he could come down like a shot if he wanted to. And somehow Peter felt that he 
would want to if he should catch sight of a Rabbit running across the Green Meadows. 
So it could hardly have been worse news from Peter’s way of looking at things. With 
Reddy Fox behind him and Redtail the Hawk above him he would have very, very little 
chance of reaching the dear Old Briar Patch. 


STORY 868. November 20, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Tears His Clothes 


Rags and tatters! Rags and tatters! 
Save your life; that’s all that matters. 


If Peter Rabbit believes anything he believes that. Perhaps that is why he is so 
careless about how he looks—doesn’t mind a little dirt on his trousers or appear to 
notice that the fit of his coat is rather too ample for trimness. You see the one great 
problem before Peter all the time is to save his life. That is something you don’t have 
to do very often. But sometimes you have to, as when you cross a street crowded with 
automobiles and electric cars and teams. Then you have to use your eyes and your ears 
for all they are worth to keep safe and out of harm’s way. That is what Peter has to do 
just about all the time excepting when he is in the dear Old Briar Patch. So his clothes 
seem a very unimportant matter to him and he seldom thinks of them. 


Now as he crouched in the bramble tangle, on the edge of the Green Forest, 
looking straight into the grinning face of Reddy Fox, you may be sure that he had no 
room in his thoughts for anything so unimportant as clothes. He knew by the look in 
Reddy’s eyes that Reddy was going to risk a few scratches and was coming in after 
him. He knew that Reddy knew that the path he had started to cut through the bramble 
tangle ended right where he was then sitting, and that there were no other paths. 


Now Peter was frightened. Of course he was. But he wasn’t as frightened as he 
might have been if he hadn’t known that he could crawl through the bramble-tangle, 
even if there was no path, and, because he was so much smaller, he could do it faster 
than Reddy possibly could. Reddy thrust his sharp face in at the opening and began to 
crawl in. Peter turned and began to wriggle, and squeeze through where the brambles 
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Illustrations. November 16 to November 21, 1914. 


864. Peter Rabbit Learns from 

Striped Chipmunk 

He sat down and watched Striped 
Chipmunk scurry back and forth. 


867. Peter Rabbit Hears Bad 
News 

What he saw now was a 
something red creeping around 
the edge of the bramble-tangle. 


865. Peter Tries a Little Work 
Peter couldn’t understand what 
Sammy Jay was laughing at as he 
flew away. 


868. Peter Rabbit Tears His 
Clothes 

Now, Peter was frightened. Of 
course, he was. 


866. Little People Put Their 
Heads Together 

“Wouldn’t it be fun if we could 
really make him work,” said 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 


869. Peter Rabbit Really Works 
Hard 

“If I only had had those paths 

all cut, I wouldn’t have torn my 
clothes and got all scratched to 
pieces,” thought Peter. 
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and vines, grew thickest. The thorns clutched at him and tore his coat. Little tufts of 
fur were left on them. Peter knew that he was tearing his clothes. Those sharp thorns 
hurt. But he shut his mouth tightly and kept right on. If they hurt him, they would hurt 
Reddy Fox a great deal more, and he didn’t believe that Reddy would stand it. Already 
Reddy was giving little angry yelps at the scratches he was getting, and he had not yet 
reached the really bad places. Every little yelp of pain from Reddy made Peter smile in 
spite of his own troubles. 


“Thinks he’ll have rabbit dinner, does he? Well, it won’t be this rabbit, I can tell 
him that,” muttered Peter as he worked his way to the very middle of the old bramble- 
tangle. 


Then he ventured to stop and look behind him. Reddy Fox was already backing 
out the way he had come in and he was making a great fuss about it, too. Peter knew 
then that he was safe, for just as long as he stayed in the bramble tangle, and he meant 
that that should be for just as long as Reddy Fox and Redtail the Hawk kept watch 
outside. And now that his fright was less, he had more time to think of other things, 
and the very first thing was a path out. He didn’t propose to tear his clothes and scratch 
himself any more. He would cut a path straight from where he was to the other side of 
the bramble tangle. Probably by the time he had it done Reddy Fox would have become 
tired of watching and gone away. It would take a good while, working every minute, to 
do it. He would begin at once. No time for dreaming now. Peter settled right down to 
work, real work. 


STORY 869. November 21, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Really Works Hard 


Though Peter Rabbit is a shirk, 
He’s proved at last that he can work. 


That wasn’t a very nice thing for Sammy Jay to be saying, but it was true, and 
down in his heart Peter knew that it was true. So, as he couldn’t say a word in reply, he 
just kept right on working, which shows that there is some wisdom in Peter’s foolish 
little head after all. He was cutting his way out of the bramble-tangle on the edge of the 
Green Forest into the middle of which he had been driven by Reddy Fox. Of course, 
he could have got out the same way he got in by wriggling and crawling between the 
close-growing vines and brambles, but he had torn his clothes badly, and he smarted 
from many scratches. He didn’t want any more, so he wisely decided to cut a path out. 


He heard Sammy Jay’s taunt. Of course he did. Sammy meant he should. The 
funny thing is that though it didn’t seem a very nice thing for Sammy to be saying, it 
really was being done for Peter’s own good. It was a part of a plan of some of Peter’s 
friends to teach him how much better it is to work than to shirk. To shirk, you know, 
is to pretend to do a thing, yet not do it. Peter had pretended to be working very hard 
cutting paths through the old bramble-tangle so as to have a safe retreat in time of 
danger, but he had spent most of his time dreaming how fine it would be when all the 
paths were finished, instead of going ahead and cutting the paths. So Bobby Coon and 
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Sammy Jay and Unc’ Billy Possum and a few more of Peter’s friends had put their 
heads together and decided that Peter needed a lesson for his own good; that he should 
be made to work. So Sammy Jay had told Reddy Fox how he could surprise Peter on 
the edge of the bramble-tangle, and then had warned Peter just in time for Peter to 
wriggle in among the brambles out of Reddy’s reach. 


But Peter didn’t know this. He didn’t know that Bobby Coon and Unc’ Billy 
Possum had been watching from the same tree on the edge of the Green Forest and had 
seen all that had happened. If, when he started to work, he could have seen them nudge 
each other and chuckle, it is doubtful if he would have guessed even then what they 
were laughing about. 


But Peter didn’t see them, and he didn’t stop to say anything to Sammy Jay. He 
was too busy cutting away those vines and brambles as hard as ever he could so as to 
make a path, and at the same time he was doing a lot of thinking. 


“Tf I only had those paths all cut, I wouldn’t have torn my clothes and got all 
scratched to pieces,” thought Peter. “Of course, I’m mighty thankful that I could get in 
here in spite of torn clothes, because if I couldn’t have Reddy Fox certainly would have 
caught poor little me.” 


Snip, snap, snip, snap! Peter’s sharp front teeth were cutting off the stems of the 
vines and bramble and the bushes close to the ground and the little path, which was 
very much like a tunnel through the bramble, was growing longer and longer. And still 
Peter kept at work. He didn’t even stop long enough to nibble at some of the tender 
young bark and when Peter forgets to eat, he is very much in earnest. In the first place, 
Peter was anxious to get home to the dear old Briar Patch just as soon as it was safe 
to go and to do that he must first cut his way out of the bramble tangle or else tear his 
clothes and scratch himself some more. So he kept right at it, snip, snap, snip-snap. 

At last, he was almost to the end. He could see between the stems to the open Green 
Meadows and he was glad. A few minutes more and he would be on his way to the dear 
old Briar Patch. And right then Peter saw something that made him stop short. 


STORY 870. November 23, 1914 
Why Peter Rabbit Stopped Working 


Never be discouraged; never lose your nerve. 
Make whatever happens some good purpose serve. 


Peter Rabbit did, and he is the last one in the world you would have expected to. 
It surprised his friends so that from that day on they had a great deal more respect for 
him than ever before. You know it sometimes takes unexpected difficulties to bring out 
the best in some people. It was so with Peter. You see it was this way: Peter had been 
driven into the heart of the old bramble-tangle by Reddy Fox, and a sad time he had 
had getting there. Indeed, he had had such a sad time getting there that he had made 
up his mind that he would cut his way out and set to work at once cutting a little path 
to the edge of the old bramble-tangle. He had worked and worked and worked until he 
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was almost to the edge, and right then he had seen something that had made him stop 
short. It was the red coat of Reddy Fox. Reddy was lying flat in the grass there, waiting 
for him to come out. That is the reason that Peter stopped working. 


Now, Peter wasn’t particularly frightened when he saw Reddy. He knew perfectly 
that Reddy had had all that he wanted of the old bramble-tangle and wouldn’t venture 
to crawl in again. All that he, Peter, had to do was to stay where he was and be patient. 
He made a face in the direction of Reddy and then turned about in the little path he had 
made and went back to the middle of the old bramble-tangle. He would make himself 
comfortable there and wait until Reddy grew tired and went away. 


“Tt’s a good path,” said Peter, talking to himself as he looked along the little path 
through the vines and brambles. “It’s a pity I didn’t have it finished before, and then 
I would not have torn my clothes getting away from that bothersome Reddy. My 
goodness! If I go home looking like this Mrs. Peter will make such a fuss that I won’t 
dare to go away again.” 


He began to smooth out as best he could the ragged place in his coat where the 
thorns and briers had torn it, and as he worked his thoughts were very busy. What a 
splendid place the old bramble-tangle would be if only it had paths all through it. It 
would be a regular castle. He had known it for a long time, but never had he realized it 
as he did now. The path he had cut almost out to the edge, and which he could finish in 
a few minutes when Reddy Fox was out of the way, was a good beginning, but it was 
only a beginning, There should be a path this way, and a path that way, and a path the 
other way, and a lot more paths, all joined together so that if any enemy like Shadow 
the Weasel should follow him into the old bramble-tangle he would have a chance to 
dodge and perhaps fool him. 


Snip snap, snip snap, snip snap! Almost without knowing it Peter had begun work 
again. He was starting a new path. Why not? He couldn’t leave the bramble-tangle 
with Reddy Fox watching, and he might as well make some more paths while he was 
waiting. Of course that was the thing to do. It was the very best kind of wisdom, but 
It was the last thing in the world that was to be expected of happy-go-lucky, careless 
Peter Rabbit. He was actually learning to work, really to work. No wonder that Unc’ 
Billy Possum and Bobby Coon, watching from a tree on the edge of the Green Forest, 
chuckled. 


“Brer Rabbit done learn his lesson,” remarked Unc’ Billy. “Now that he’s started 
he’s gwine to keep right on until he’s made that bramble-tangle as safe a place as the 
OP Briar Patch.” 


And Peter did. Day after day he came back to the old bramble-tangle when the way 
was clear and cut new paths until the old bramble-tangle was almost as safe a place as 
the dear Old Brier Patch, just as Unc’ Billy had said. And this is how it was that Peter 
Rabbit learned to work. 


Alas, as soon as his job was finished, he became as lazy and happy-go-lucky as 
ever. It was habit, you know. 
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STORY 871. November 24, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Thinks This is a Funny World 


“This is a funny world, a funny world,” said Peter Rabbit as he hopped along, 
lipperty-lip, lipperty-lip, to pay his respects to his friends and neighbors and at the same 
time try to learn some news. “Yes, sir, it is a funny world. Here it is the finest weather 
in the whole year and nobody seems to know how to make the most of it except me. 
These cool days make a fellow feel good all over!” Peter jumped up in the air and 
kicked his long heels together. Then he tried to see how far he could jump. After that 
he ran a race with his own shadow and almost bumped into Johnny Chuck, who was 
sitting on his doorstep in the far corner of the Old Orchard. “ 


“Isn’t this great weather, Johnny?” cried Peter, jumping as high as he could and 
trying to turn around before he reached the ground again. 


Johnny Chuck yawned and rubbed his eyes sleepily. Then he shivered a little, and 
this made Peter open his eyes, for Johnny was so fat that Peter couldn’t understand 
how it was possible for him to be cold. He was just opening his mouth to say so when 
Johnny spoke. “It’s very, very sleepy weather. I think I shall turn in for the winter in a 
day or so,” said Johnny, and yawned again. 


“Sleepy weather! Sleepy weather!” Peter fairly snorted. “Why, what are you 
talking about, Johnny Chuck? And what’s this about turning in for the Winter?” 


And then there flashed into Peter’s mind the memory of how Johnny Chuck had 
gone to sleep just about this time the year before and had slept all Winter long. It had 
puzzled him then, and it puzzled him just as much now. He looked hard at Johnny 
Chuck. Johnny’s eyes were half closed. Peter couldn’t quite make up his mind whether 
it was sleep that was the cause or because Johnny was so fat that he couldn’t open them 
any wider. 


“T guess it’s both,” thought Peter. 


Just then who should come racing along the old stone wall but Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel. Chatterer’s cheeks stuck out so that his head looked twice as big as it really is. 
He looked for all the world as if he had the mumps on both sides or else the very worst 
kind of a toothache. But Peter knew that it was neither. Chatterer had his cheeks stuffed 
full of nuts which he was taking to one of his storehouses. He whisked past with just a 
flirt of his tail when Peter called to him. Peter watched him out of sight. Then he turned 
to speak to Johnny Chuck. Johnny was not to be seen. He had gone into his house. 
Peter wondered if he had gone down to sleep for the winter. 


He was still wondering when back came Chatterer, racing along as if his life 
depended on the speed of his legs. “What’s your hurry?” demanded Peter. “Stop and 
have some fun. It’s great weather to have fun!” 


“You mean it’s great weather to work!” shouted Chatterer over his shoulder. 
“Finest weather to work I ever knew. Got to make the most of it. Yes, sir, got to make 
the most of it!” With that he was off and Peter was once more alone. 
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Rather thoughtfully he started for the Green Forest. There he found Happy Jack 
Squirrel working quite as hard as was Chatterer. Peter wanted someone to play with, 
and so he started for the Green Meadows. Danny Meadow Mouse and Nanny Meadow 
Mouse were both so busy that they could hardly say a word. Presently he came to the 
home of Digger the Badger. Digger wasn’t busy, but, alas! he was just as sleepy as 
Johnny Chuck. 


“A funny world! A funny world!” muttered Peter as he headed toward the Smiling 
Pool. “Greatest weather in the whole year for play, and yet everybody is either too busy 
or too sleepy!” 


STORY 872. November 25, 1914 
Busy Folks and Sleepy Folks 


Peter Rabbit had about made up his mind that there was something very wrong 
with all the world, or, at least, with the friends and neighbors who lived in that part of 
it which he knew. Here it was the finest play weather of the whole year, and nobody 
but the Merry Little Breezes to play with! It seemed as if everybody else was either 
too busy or too sleepy to play. Of course it was all right for Striped Chipmunk and 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel to lay up stores of food 
for the Winter if they wanted to, though for his part he couldn’t see the sense of wasting 
these beautiful Fall days in work. He would rather have a good time now and trust to 
luck to get enough to eat somewhere when he needed it in the Winter. 


But how anybody could be sleepy these days when every breath of air made him 
want to jump up and kick his heels for very joy was more than Peter could understand. 
There was Johnny Chuck, so sleepy he could hardly keep his eyes open and actually 
talking of going to bed right now and staying there all Winter! And there was Digger 
the Badger doing the same thing! Certainly, there was something wrong with the world 
when people acted like that! There must be. He had it on the tip of his tongue to say so 
as he reached the bank of the Smiling Pool, but he didn’t. He didn’t because the very 
first person he saw was Grandfather Frog, and Grandfather Frog was yawning just as 
Johnny Chuck and Digger the Badger had yawned. “Chug- a-rum! O, hum! Chug-a- 
rum! I guess it’s about time for me to turn in for the Winter,” said Grandfather Frog, 
and yawned, stretched, yawned again, and then disappeared in the Smiling Pool. Peter 
waited and waited, but Grandfather Frog didn’t appear again. Peter remembered how 
he had disappeared just that same way the year before, and how he, Peter, had seen 
nothing more of him until Spring. A kind of sad feeling stole over him. 


Just then he heard a splash and looked up to see Jerry Muskrat swimming toward 
his house. Peter straightway brightened up. “Hello, Jerry!” he called. “Come on and 
play!” 

But Jerry Muskrat answered never a word. He couldn’t, for he had his mouth filled 
with rushes, which he was carrying to his house to repair the roof. Peter watched him 
climb up on the roof and cleverly fix the rushes in the place where they were most 
needed. Then, and not until then, did he reply to Peter. 
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“Too much to do, Peter! Too much to do! No time for play these days!” said he, 
and before Peter could say a word Jerry had dived head first into the Smiling Pool. 
Peter waited a little while and then followed the Laughing Brook up into the Green 
Forest. On the way he met Old Mr. Toad. Old Mr. Toad looked quite as sleepy as his 
cousin, Grandfather Frog. He was quite as sleepy as he looked, for he nodded drowsily 
at Peter and then yawned as he replied to Peter’s question as to where he was going. 
“To bed. To bed, Peter Rabbit, where all sensible people go at this time of year. And if I 
don’t get there pretty soon, I shall fall asleep on the way.” With that he turned his back 
squarely on Peter and started on. 


Peter had more than half a mind to follow and see where Old Mr. Toad was going 
to make his bed, but finally decided that at the rate Mr. Toad was going, it would take 
the rest of the day to get anywhere in particular. So Peter went up on the Smiling Brook 
until he came at last to the wonderful pond of Paddy the Beaver deep in the Green 
Forest. There was nothing sleepy about Paddy. My goodness, no! But like his cousin, 
Jerry Muskrat, he was too busy to talk. He was cutting logs of wood and sinking them 
in his pond in a great pile. In the Winter he would eat the bark from them, for that is 
what he lives on. 


So once more Peter went his way not one bit less puzzled than before. It certainly 
was a funny world where everyone was either busy or sleepy. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
STORY 873. November 26, 1914 


Peter Rabbit’s Thanksgiving 


Peter Rabbit sat in the dear Old Brier Patch, and Peter was out of sorts. Yes, sir, 
Peter was feeling quite out of sorts. Here it was Thanksgiving, and if Peter wanted a 
good dinner he had got to go hunt for it, and it did seem to him as if he ought not to 
have to hunt for a dinner on Thanksgiving Day. You see, he had quite forgotten that 
it was his own fault. Happy Jack Squirrel and Chatterer the Red Squirrel and Striped 
Chipmunk and Jerry Muskrat and Paddy the Beaver, even little Danny Meadow Mouse, 
had plenty because all through the Fall they had worked hard and stored away food, 
while Peter had just had a good time. But happy-go-lucky Peter didn’t think of this. 


“T don’t see what I have got to be thankful for,” grumbled Peter as he looked out 
over the bare brown meadows. 


Just then he saw old Roughleg the Hawk sailing over toward the Smiling Pool. It 
reminded him of the time he had just escaped Roughleg by dodging into the old stone 
wall°’. Peter chuckled. “That was the time I fooled him, but I guess if it hadn’t been for 
the old stone wall I wouldn’t be here now,” thought Peter. 


Far over on the edge of the Green Forest Peter saw a little spot of red. “There’s 
old Granny Fox,” said he, talking to himself. “She won’t have Peter Rabbit for her 
Thanksgiving dinner, that’s sure!” Then he chuckled again, for he was thinking of the 
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time when she surprised him out on the Green Meadows and he got away by crawling 
under a tangle of barbed wire where she couldn’t get at him**. 


And that set him to thinking of other narrow escapes. There was the time that 
Reddy Fox had chased him into a hollow log”’. “It’s lucky that log was right where it 
was or he would have caught me,” thought Peter. And there was the time he had been 
caught in a box-trap set by Farmer Brown’s Boy, and Bossy the Cow had come along 
and kicked it over, setting him free. And there was the time that Bowser the Hound 
had chased him until he was almost ready to drop, and he had found one of Jimmy 
Skunk’s old houses just in time®'. And there was the time that he had known enough to 
sit perfectly still when Hooty the Owl came sailing right over him in the moonlight and 
hadn’t seen him®. If he had moved so much as one of his long ears it would have been 
the end of him. 


Dear me, dear me, when he came to think them over it seemed as if there was no 
end to the narrow escapes he had had! “Why,” said Peter, as a sudden thought popped 
into his head, “I ought to be thankful that I’m alive!” 


“Dee, dee, dee, chickadee. Of course, you had, Peter Rabbit! Of course, you had!” 
cried a cheery voice right over his own head. “Everybody has something to be thankful 
for.” 


Peter looked up. There was Tommy Tit the Chickadee. “I guess you are right, 
Tommy. I know you are right,” replied Peter. And with that Peter started off happily to 
hunt for his Thanksgiving dinner. 


STORY 874. November 27, 1914 
A Glad Time Made a Sad Time 


A time that Mother Nature meant should be most glad 
Has proved, alas! for many folks to be most sad. 


And it isn’t Old Mother Nature’s fault at all that this is so. It is the fault of man. 
You know, man is forever blundering in and upsetting Old Mother Nature’s plans, 
sometimes heedlessly, sometimes because he knows no better, and sometimes just 
because he wants to. It is just that way every Autumn in the Green Forest, on the 
Green Meadows, in the Old Pasture and around the Smiling Pool. Peter Rabbit knows 
all about it., Yes, indeed, Peter knows all about it. So does Bobby Coon, Unc’ Billy 
Possum, Happy Jack Squirrel, Mrs. Grouse and a lot more. 


Old Mother Nature meant that the Autumn should be one of the gladdest times in 
all the year. Yes, sir, that is the way she planned it. Then all the little people who wear 
feathers or fur are through with family cares. The nuts and the fruits and the seeds are 
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Illustrations. November 23 to November 28, 1914. 


870. Why Peter Rabbit Stopped 
Working 

Day after day he came back to 
the bramble-tangle when the way 
was clear. 


873. Peter Rabbit’s 
Thanksgiving 

Just then he saw Old Roughleg 
the Hawk sailing over toward the 
Smiling Pool. 


871. Peter Rabbit Thinks This 
is a Funny World 

“Sleepy weather! Sleepy 
weather!” Peter fairly snorted. 
“Why, what are you talking 
about, Johnny Chuck?” 


874. A Glad Time Made a Sad 
Time 

“We’re safe enough in here,” 
said Peter. 


872. Busy Folks and Sleepy 
Folks 

“Chug-a-rum! I guess it’s about 
time for me to turn in for the 
winter,” said Grandfather Frog. 


875. Why Unc’ Billy Possum 
Was Worried 

Unc’ Billy leaned forward and 
looked down eagerly. 
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ripe and ready for the storehouses of those who are wise enough to gather and store 
them away. Everybody is fat. That is, everybody who can get fat is so. Everybody has 
plenty to eat, and, after the storehouses are full, nothing in particular to do but eat and 
have a good time. It should be a glad time, a merry time, and it isn’t. No, sir, it isn’t. 
It is a time which most of the little people dread, and they dread it with a very great 
dread. 


Do you know why this is? If you could have been in Peter Rabbit’s place the 
day after Thanksgiving you would understand why. He was sitting in the dear Old 
Brier Patch thinking all over again of the things for which he had to be thankful when 
suddenly he heard something which made him sit up very straight and prick up his 
long ears to listen better. There it was again—’’Bow-ow-ow-ow-ow, bow-ow-wow!” 
It was not the voice of Bowser the Hound, but of some other dog, and the sound came 
from the Old Pasture. Peter knew just what that sound meant. It meant that that dog 
was following the tracks of someone. He was hunting, and that meant that someone 
was running for his life. Peter rather hoped that it was Reddy or old Granny Fox, but 
after he had listened a minute, he knew that it wasn’t. He could tell by the sound that 
that dog was following one of his own relatives. He was hunting a Rabbit. Perhaps it 
was Old Jed Thumper, the big gray rabbit who had treated Peter so badly when he went 
up to the Old Pasture to live for a little while. Peter grinned at the thought. Then he 
frowned. He did not want any real harm to come to even this old enemy. 


Bang! Peter knew what that sound was. It was from a gun, a dreadful gun, and he 
knew that it had been pointed at the one who was running from that dog. Peter held his 
breath as he strained his ears to listen. Very abruptly the dog stopped barking. It must 
be that the dreadful gun had killed the Rabbit and the dog had stopped barking because 
there were no more tracks to follow. Peter gulped hard once or twice. He couldn’t bear 
to think of what had happened up there. Then— “Hurrah!” shouted Peter, and kicked 
his heels for joy. That dog had begun barking again, and that meant that the dreadful 
gun hadn’t killed the Rabbit after all. By and by he no longer heard the voice of the 
dog, nor had there been another dreadful bang, so Peter knew that Old Jed Thumper, or 
whoever it was who was being hunted, had fooled the dog and was safe. 


Later, as he sat on the edge of the Old Brier Patch looking toward the Old Pasture, 
he saw a man with a gun on his shoulder and a dog at his heels coming toward the dear 
Old Brier Patch. He watched them for a few minutes, then he turned and warned little 
Mrs. Peter to keep out of sight. 


“We’re safe enough in here,” said Peter, “but we won’t be safe now anywhere 
outside of the dear Old Brier Patch.” 


“I—I’m almost glad of it,” said little Mrs. Peter, “for now I guess you’ll stay at 
home instead of wandering about the way you have been doing.” 


Peter said nothing, but it suddenly popped into his head that men didn’t hunt 
rabbits at night, and he could safely go abroad then. 
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STORY 875. November 28, 1914 
Why Unc’ Billy Possum Was Worried 


It isn’t often that Unc’ Billy Possum worries. He says he can’t afford to—that 
the surest way to get gray and old is to worry. So it is seldom that Unc’ Billy allows 
anything to worry him. But tonight he was worried. There was no denying it. He 
admitted it to himself. 


“Ah wish Ah had stayed at home. Ah sho’ly do,” he muttered to himself as he put 
one hand behind an ear and listened. From the edge of the Old Orchard came the clear, 
ringing voice of a dog, an excited dog. Then another voice joined in. This was a great, 
deep voice. Unc’ Billy knew it right away. He had heard it before. It was the voice of 
Bowser the Hound. Louder and louder and more and more excited sounded the two 
voices. They were coming nearer and nearer. He didn’t need to see them to know that 
these two dogs were heading straight for the Green Forest and that their noses were in 
the tracks of somebody. The thing that worried Unc’ Billy Possum was the fact that he 
had no way of knowing just which somebody they were following the tracks of, and it 
made a difference, a very great difference to Unc’ Billy. 


“Brer Fox and Brer Coon both done been up through the OI’ Orchard this evening, 
and both done come back this way to the Green Forest,” muttered Unc’ Billy, as he 
peered anxiously back among the trees the way he had come. “We done all three 
come down the Lone Little Path, and now Ah don’ know which of us those dogs are 
following. If it’s po’ li’l me Ah wants to be moving right smart fo’ mah old holler tree, 
but if it isn’t me Ah don’ want to move no mor’ fo’ fear they will find mah tracks. If 
it was jes’ dogs Ah wouldn’t mind. No, sir, I wouldn’t mind. All Ah would have to do 
would be to climb a tree and laugh at ‘em. But Ah done be powerful suspicious that 
there are men with those dogs, and that they wouldn’t like anything better than to catch 
po’ ol’ Unc’ Billy Possum, and if that is so this isn’t any place fo’ your Unc’ Bill.” 


Poor Uncle Billy! One minute he was ready to hurry on and the next he decided 
not to. In the first place, he was so fat that the very thought of running far or fast 
gave him a tired feeling. For weeks, while food was plentiful and easy to get, he had 
been stuffing himself with good things. You see, he knew that when the cold weather, 
the season of snow and ice, came it would not be easy to get food. So he had been 
getting fat that he might not need it then and could sleep much of the time when it was 
uncomfortable to be abroad. 


“Bow-ow-wow- ow-ow-ow!” “Bow-wow-ow-ow-ow! roared the voices, drawing 
very near. There were other voices, the voices of men, too. Unc’ Billy once more 
started to run, then changed his mind again and climbed a thick hemlock tree instead. 


“When yo’ don’ know what to do, sit tight,” muttered Unc’ Billy, and proceeded 
to take his own advice. It was the wisest and best thing he could have done, for just a 
minute later there broke out of the black shadows into a patch of moonlight Bowser the 
Hound and another dog running with their noses to the ground following the tracks of 
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Unc’ Billy leaned forward and looked down eagerly. They kept right on past the 
tree he was hiding in. Unc’ Billy gave a little sigh of relief. Then a grin wrinkled his 
sharp, little, old face as he saw Farmer Brown’s Boy and some others, each with a 
lantern in his hand, following after the dogs. 


“Wouldn’t yo’alls like to know who’s hiding up in this ol’ tree?” he muttered. Then 
the grin gave way to a frown. “Ah don’ see what yo’alls want to hunt weuns like this 
fo’, anyway,” he added. 


(Sold to J.N. Cole Jr. for use in mini-books) 
STORY 876. November 30, 1914 


Bobby Coon Wishes He Wasn’t So Fat 


Unc’ Billy Possum wasn’t the only one who had listened to the voices of Bowser 
the Hound and the other dog as they followed somebody’s tracks. And he wasn’t the 
only one who had grown more and more uneasy as he listened. No, sir, he wasn’t the 
only one. Bobby Coon had heard those voices quite as soon as had Unc’ Billy, and with 
very much the same feelings. But while Unc’ Billy wisely decided to stay right where 
he was on the chance that those bothersome dogs might not be following his tracks 
after all, Bobby, with equal wisdom, decided to run. Something inside told him that His 
tracks were the ones that those dogs were making such a fuss about and that the farther 
he could get into the Green Forest the safer he would be. You see he, too, suspected 
that there were men following those dogs, and it was this that made him uneasy and 
worried. If he had been sure that the dogs were alone he would have laughed at them, 
for dogs cannot climb trees. 


“The deeper I can get into the Green Forest the darker it will be, for there the trees 
grow closer together and the moonlight cannot get in between them as it does here,” 
thought Bobby as he ran down the Lone Little Path and finally turned off toward the 
Laughing Brook. He meant to cross the Laughing Brook and keep right on toward the 
deepest, darkest, most lonesome part of the Green Forest where his big cousin, Buster 
Bear, had his home. He felt that he would be safer there. 


Now Bobby Coon, like Unc’ Billy Possum, was very, very fat. O, my, yes! He was 
very, very fat. He was even fatter than Unc’ Billy Possum. For weeks and weeks Bobby 
had had splendid living. There had been so many good things to eat that Bobby had 
done very little but eat. And because he never had had to go far to get these good things 
he had taken very little exercise. Now you know when you eat a great deal and, don’t 
exercise you are just naturally bound to grow fat. It had been so with Bobby Coon. He 
was so fat that he was actually roly-poly. 


It made him grunt just to walk fast. As for running, why, he hadn’t even thought of 
running for ever so long. 


But he must run now. There was no help for it. He must run as fast as ever he 
possibly could or those dreadful dogs would be right at his heels and he would have to 
climb a tree before he reached the dark, deep part of the Green Forest. Of course, he 
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could go to his own hollow tree, but to do that would be to tell where he lived and he 
just couldn’t do that. 


Puff, puff, puff! Never had running been such hard work before. Huh, huh, huh! It 
seemed to Bobby as if he never would be able to get a full breath again. Puff-huh, puff- 
huh, puff-huh! What a long way it was to the Laughing Brook! Why wouldn’t his legs 
go faster as they used to do? What was the matter with him, anyway? He wasn’t half 
way to where he wanted to get and here he was so tired that it seemed as if he couldn’t 
take another step. 


“Bow, wow, ow, ow, wow!” How loud and terrible that sounded! Bobby hurriedly 
looked behind him. There were those two dreadful dogs right in plain sight! He never 
in the world could reach the Laughing Brook before they caught him. “O, dear! O, dear 
me! I wish I wasn’t so fat!” panted Bobby Coon as he looked for a good tree to climb. 


STORY 877. December 1, 1914 
Bobby Coon Has a Terrible Fright 


Put out your light, dear Mrs. Moon, 
And help a little, frightened Coon. 


If Bobby Coon didn’t say just this it is just what he would have liked to have 
happen above all things. It seemed to him that it was quite as bright as day. He couldn’t 
remember ever having seen such bright moonlight. Of course, he had many, many 
times. It only seemed brighter because—well, because Bobby wanted darkness so 
much. Almost at his heels were Bowser the Hound and another dog, and drawing 
nearer he could hear the voices of men. He knew what those voices meant. They meant 
danger, the greatest possible danger, for him. Those were the voices of hunters, and 
they were hunting for him. Bobby knew it. He wasn’t afraid of the dogs, but he was 
terribly afraid of their masters. And that is why he wished with all his might that it 
was dark instead of light. He knew that men cannot see well in the dark, and were it 
dark he might have a chance of slipping away unseen. That is why he had started for 
the deepest, darkest part of the Green Forest as soon as he knew that those dogs were 
following his tracks. But he wasn’t to get there. You see, he was too late to run well, 
and so here were the dogs almost at his very heels before he had even reached the 
Laughing Brook. There was nothing to do but to climb a tree, and do it quickly. Close 
at hand was a young hemlock tree. It wasn’t very big, but the branches were thick, and 
he hoped that he might be able to hide among them. Up he scrambled just as Bowser 
the Hound nipped at his heels. Way up to the top climbed Bobby, and clung close to the 
trunk of the tree, hoping that when the hunters got there, they would not be able to see 
him because of the thick branches below. He hoped, he just hoped, that the dogs would 
give up and go away now that they knew that they could not get him. 


But the dogs didn’t go away. Instead, they danced around at the foot of the tree, 
looking up and barking until it seemed to Bobby that they would split their throats. He 
wished they would, but, of course, they did not. You see, they were doing their best to 
call their masters. They knew perfectly well that Bobby was up in that tree, although 
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they could not see him. They knew that they couldn’t climb, but they knew that their 
masters could, and so they were doing their best to get their masters to hurry. It was 
very exciting for Bowser and the other dog. They were enjoying it. You see, they dearly 
love to hunt. 


But it is one thing to hunt and quite another thing to be hunted. While Bowser 
and the other dog were filled with joy, Bobby Coon was filled with something very 
different. Bobby was filled with terror. Now that he was up in this tree he felt very, very 
helpless. If those hunters should find him, what could he do? Nothing. If only it were 
dark-pitch-black night! Then he might have just a teeny, weeny chance of stealing away 
unseen. But in the bright light from Mistress Moon there wasn’t the least chance in the 
world. 


Nearer and nearer came the hunters. Presently they were gathered about the foot 
of the tree in which Bobby was trying so hard to hide. One of them carried a terrible 
gun. When he saw that Bobby shivered so he nearly lost his hold. Two of them carried 
lanterns to light the way where the trees were so close together that Mistress Moon’s 
light could not get through. All of them seemed very happy. They were laughing and 
shouting. 


“We’ve got him!” cried one. 
“He can’t get away from us now!” shouted another. 
“Who’s going to climb up there and shake him down?” asked a third. 


“Pll climb.” Bobby recognized that voice. It was the voice of Farmer Brown’s 
Boy. 


“T knew he hadn’t had a change of heart, as Chatterer and some others have said,” 
thought Bobby bitterly. Then as Farmer Brown’s Boy began to climb the tree, he gave 
up all hope. 


STORY 878. December 2, 1914 
What Happened in the Hemlock Tree 


When hope goes out despair comes in, 
And then the battle’s hard to win. 


Do you know the meaning of the word despair? It means the feeling that there 
is no hope, not the least bit of hope. It is a dreadful feeling. Bobby Coon knows all 
about it. It is a feeling which makes you want to let go and not try any more, or else 
do something very desperate, which means something which you would never think of 
doing if you had any hope at all. 


When Bobby Coon, looking down from his hiding place near the top of the young 
hemlock tree in the Green Forest, saw that the hunters knew by the barking of the dogs 
that he was in that tree a terrible fear clutched at his heart. Still he did have a little 
hope. He knew by the way they walked round and round the tree that they couldn’t see 
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him. The branches of the young hemlock were thick and the light from Mistress Moon 
made the shadows very black. It was where the branches were thickest and the shadows 
were blackest that Bobby was hiding. So as he watched the hunters walk round and 
round, all the time looking up, he knew that they couldn’t see him, and in spite of his 
terrible fear a little hope began to grow in his heart. 


But when at last Farmer Brown’s Boy began to climb the tree hope went out and 
despair came in. If Farmer Brown’s Boy kept on his way to the top, he was bound to 
find him. Bobby knew that. 


And what could he do? Nothing! Just nothing. Anyway, that is the way it seemed. 
Of course, he might jump to the ground, but there were those dreadful dogs waiting for 
him. If there had been but one it would have been different. There might have been just 
a wee chance that he could get away. But with two there simply was no chance at all. 
If only he had chosen a tree a little nearer to other trees so that he I could have crossed 
from one to another! But there wasn’t a tree near enough to this one for him to do that. 


Nearer and nearer came Farmer Brown’s Boy. Bobby’s heart seemed as if it would 
pound to pieces with fright. He felt so helpless. He kept still as long as he could. Then, 
almost without knowing what he was doing, he began to climb down. Yes, sir, Bobby 
Coon began to climb down. You see, he just could not sit still a second longer, and as 
he couldn’t go up, he had to go down. 


Up went Farmer Brown’s Boy and down came Bobby Coon. One was on one side 
of the tree and one on the other. Was Farmer Brown’s Boy going to be stupid enough 
to let Bobby Coon pass without seeing him? Bobby almost held his breath as he got so 
near that he seemed to be looking right into the eyes of Farmer Brown’s Boy. He knew 
then that Farmer Brown’s Boy did not see him. There was no doubt about it. Bobby 
didn’t know whether to go on or to stay where he was and fight as best he could if 
Farmer Brown’s Boy tried to hurt him. He drew back his lips so as to show his teeth, 
his sharp, white teeth, and he started to growl. And just at that very minute he saw 
something in the eyes of Farmer Brown’s Boy that made him change his mind. He 
didn’t know why, but somehow he had a feeling that Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t want 
to hurt him and didn’t mean to hurt him. 


Bobby kept right on down one side of the tree while Farmer Brown’s Boy kept on 
up the other. Bobby waited until he saw a chance and then softly dropped to the ground 
and ran. He knew it wouldn’t be long before those dogs found his tracks and it wasn’t. 
But it gave him time enough to reach and climb another tree, a great chestnut that 
would not be easy for the hunters to climb. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy looked very foolish as he climbed down from the young 
hemlock tree to join the others. At least he tried to look foolish as the other hunters 
made fun of him for letting Bobby Coon get away. He wouldn’t for the world have had 
them suspect that he had joined them in their hunt so as to save Bobby Coon. No one 
would have guessed it to have seen the eagerness with which he led the way to the tree 
at the foot of which the dogs were now barking. 
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STORY 879. December 3, 1914 
Bobby Forgets the Moonlight 


To say I forgot,” 

If you’ ll believe Bobby Coon, 
Is the poorest excuse 

“Neath the sun or the moon. 


Bobby ought to know. In fact, he says that he does know. He knows because he has 
proved it more than once. Not that Bobby is in the habit of forgetting, like Peter Rabbit, 
for instance. He isn’t so careless as all that. He is far too smart and shrewd to have any 
such bad habit as forgetting. Still he does forget once in a while, and to forget once in a 
while may be as bad as to be in the habit of forgetting. Forgetting just once nearly cost 
Bobby his life. And it seemed such a little thing to forget, too. But, you know, life is 
made up of little things. Someone has said that if we take care of the little things the big 
things will take care of themselves, and this is quite true.” 


The thing that Bobby Coon forgot was the light from Mistress Moon. And he 
forgot that just a minute only. But that’s the trouble with forgetting. A minute doesn’t 
seem like much, but a minute, just a little minute, of forgetting sometimes means a 
whole lifetime of misery and regret. And sometimes it means the ending of a life. 


Now, the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows have a great 
many things to remember, and it is no wonder that sometimes they forget one of them. 
But that doesn’t excuse them for forgetting. That is one thing for which there is no 
excuse. It is no wonder that Bobby Coon forgot how bright was the light of Mistress 
Moon. It isn’t easy to remember everything when you are terribly frightened. And yet 
often that is the time of all times when you should remember everything. Bobby Coon 
was terribly frightened. There was no doubt about that. He had reason to be. 


Bobby had successfully climbed down one side of the young hemlock tree while 
Farmer Brown’s Boy was climbing up the other side. Watching his chance, Bobby had 
slipped away between the hunters at the foot of the tree and had then run for all he 
was worth. He hadn’t gone far when Bowser the Hound found his fresh tracks and was 
after him with a roar of his great voice which told the hunters just what was happening. 
It wasn’t long before Bobby was forced to climb again. This time he chose a great 
chestnut tree that would be hard climbing for Farmer Brown’s Boy, and as he made 
himself as small as possible in a crotch high up he hoped that the hunters would give up 
and go away. 


But the hunters did nothing of the kind. They strapped climbing irons on the legs 
of Farmer Brown’s Box, because he was the youngest and most nimble, and slowly but 
surely he climbed up the big chestnut tree. Peering down from his hiding place Bobby 
watched him coming nearer and nearer. What should he do? What could he do? It 
wouldn’t do to try going down the other side of this tree because there were no thick- 
leaved branches as on the young hemlock tree. The hunters would see him and simply 
wait for him. No, it was of no use to go down. He looked up. One long branch of the 
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big chestnut tree reached over to a big pine tree. He would cross to that. Perhaps from 
the pine he might reach another tree. It was worth trying, anyway. 


It was right then that Bobby forgot. He was so anxious to get to that pine tree that 
he forgot that the big chestnut had no leaves and that the light of Mistress Moon was 
very bright, very bright, indeed. He remembered when he was half way across, and 
then it was too late. 


“There he goes!” yelled a voice down below. “Shoot! Shoot!” 


STORY 880. December 4, 1914 
Bobby Coon’s Close Call 


A close call means a narrow escape, a very narrow escape. And that is what Bobby 
Coon had when he tried to cross from the top of the big chestnut tree to the top of the 
big pine tree. You see Bobby’s mind was so full of the idea of getting into that big 
pine tree that he forgot how bright the light from Mistress Moon was, so bright that 
of course the hunters at the foot of the tree would see him the very minute he showed 
himself. 


He was half way along the great branch that reached over to the big pine tree when 
he remembered the moonlight, and just as he remembered he heard a great shout from 
the hunters down below and he knew that they saw him. It was of no use to turn back 
now, so he did the best thing he could do—hurried ahead as fast as ever he could. 


Bang! Bobby had almost reached the big pine tree when the terrible gun carried 
by one of the hunters startled everybody in the Green Forest with its dreadful roar. 
It frightened poor Bobby so that he almost lost his grip. He heard a sharp, whistling 
noise. He didn’t know exactly what it was, though he knew that it had something to 
do with that terrible gun. The fact is it was the shot tearing up through the air close to 
Bobby that made that whistling sound. At the same time something stung him sharply, 
so sharply that he almost cried out. Three of the shot had hit him, but because he was so 
fat they had not been able to go through and do him any real harm. 


With a little choking sob in his throat Bobby jumped for an out-reaching branch 
of the big pine tree. It was lucky for him, very lucky, indeed, that he jumped Just when 
had. Yes sir, it was lucky for Bobby Coon that he jumped just when he did, because— 
well, because just as he jumped there was another dreadful bang from that terrible gun, 
and this time the shot struck the very spot Bobby had just left. 


Bobby scrambled into the big pine tree, and there he drew a long breath. He knew 
that there he could not be seen easily from the ground because of the broad, protecting 
branches of the pine. He looked across to the big chestnut tree, and there he saw 
Farmer Brown’s Boy just starting to climb down. It was his climbing of that tree that 
had forced Bobby to try to get to the big pine tree. Bobby felt in his heart that he hated 
Farmer Brown’s Boy, and yet he had a queer feeling that somehow it was because of 
Farmer Brown’s Boy that he was alive that very minute. And the fact is, it was. You 
see, just as the hunter with the terrible gun had put it to his shoulder to shoot at Bobby 
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Illustrations. November 30 to December 5, 1914. 
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Farmer Brown’s Boy had yelled, and that yell had so startled the hunter with the gun 
that he had missed. If it hadn’t been for that yell from Farmer Brown’s Boy there would 
be no more stories about Bobby Coon. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy pretended that he had yelled because he was excited and had 
seen Bobby trying to escape, but Mistress Moon, looking down and seeing all that was 
going on, knew better. She had seen Farmer Brown’s Boy smile, and it was a smile 
good to see when Bobby had safely reached the big pine tree. All the other hunters 
looked disappointed, but Farmer Brown’s Boy didn’t, and because he didn’t, he took 
great care to keep in the shadow where the others would not notice his face. Bobby 
didn’t know it and the others didn’t know it, but all the time someone was doing his 
best to help Bobby Coon, and that someone was Farmer Brown’s boy. 


STORY 881. December 5, 1914 


Bobby Listens to a Dispute 


You cannot always believe your eyes: 
You cannot always believe your ears; 
The truth quite often you will find 

Is not at all as it appears. 


Up in the top of a big pine tree in the Green Forest Bobby Coon was doing his best 
to keep out of sight and at the same time to see what the hunters who were after him 
were doing. It was very necessary that he should what they were doing in know just 
order that he might know Just what to do himself. He ached and smarted where three 
shots from the terrible gun carried by one of the hunters had hit him, but he had no 
time to think about his wounds now. He was lucky that they were not worse. He knew 
that he must keep his wits working every minute if he would save himself from worse 
wounds, or perhaps being killed. 


Around the foot of the tree were gathered the hunters, Bowser the Hound, and 
another dog. Bowser and the other dog didn’t seem to be much Interested. You see, 
they were interested only so long as they could smell Bobby’s tracks, and since Bobby 
had taken to climbing from one tree to another like a squirrel there were no tracks to 
smell. So they had stopped barking, and were just waiting around to find out what their 
masters were going to do. 


“Come on! Hurry up and climb this tree!” shouted one, as Farmer Brown’s Boy 
dropped to the ground from the big chestnut tree from which he had driven Bobby 
Coon. 


“Climb it yourself!” snapped Farmer Brown’s Boy. “I’ve climbed two trees and it 
is the turn of someone else now. Besides, that tree is too big. It’s too far up to the first 
branches.” 


“O, come on!” begged another voice, “You know you are the youngest and spryest 
and the best climber. Just try this one. We’ll get him this time.” 
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“He doesn’t dare to. He’s afraid!” another voice interrupted, and the sound of that 
voice was not at all pleasant. It had the sound of a sneer, and you know nothing is more 
unpleasant sounding than a sneer. 


“T do dare to! I dare to climb any tree in the Green Forest!” The voice of Farmer 
Brown’s Boy sounded angry. It sounded very angry. No one would have guessed that 
he was just pretending. 


“Then why don’t you prove it by climbing this tree?” demanded the other voice. 


“Because I’ve done my share of climbing already!” retorted Farmer Brown’s Boy, 
and he sounded as if he meant every word he said. 


For a long time that dispute as to who should climb that tree lasted Bobby didn’t 
stop to listen to it very long. It gave him just the chance he had been waiting for, and he 
took it. He softly stole out along a branch that reached over to a hemlock tree, and from 
there he reached another tree in which was a hollow big enough for him to squeeze 
into. Once safely there he almost chuckled to think how he had fooled those hunters. 
You see, he didn’t know that all the time Farmer Brown’s Boy had been watching him 
and at the time when Bobby was getting from one tree to another Farmer Brown’s Boy 
had pretended to be angrier than ever, so as to keep the other hunters from looking up. 


So, you see, that was a case where Bobby Coon’s eyes and ears were not to be 
believed. They told him that Farmer Brown’s Boy was an enemy, which wasn’t the 
truth at all. You know and I know and Farmer Brown’s Boy knows that if it hadn’t been 
for him something dreadful might have and probably would have happened to Bobby 
Coon. 


STORY 882. December 7, 1914 


Bowser the Hound Does a Good Turn 


Each deed we do, each word we say, 
Though trivial they often seem, 
May hurt or help somebody else 

In ways of which we never dream. 


Certainly Bowser the Hound hadn’t the least intention in the world of helping 
Bobby Coon. No, indeed! That was the last thing that would enter his head. And yet 
Bowser did help Bobby and he did it at just the time when help was most needed. The 
funny thing is, Bowser didn’t know that he was helping Bobby and he doesn’t know 
that he did to this day. And that goes to show how little we can tell what an act of our 
own may mean to another. 


Bobby had reached a hollow high up in a big tree, and in this he had hidden, while 
down below Farmer Brown’s Boy and some other hunters were disputing as to who 
should climb the tree Bobby had last been seen in by all but Farmer Brown’s Boy. The 
latter had seen Bobby crossing from tree to tree and knew just where he was hiding, but 
Bobby didn’t know this and neither did the other hunters. The fact is, Farmer Brown’s 
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Boy was really Bobby’s friend, and the one reason why he was out hunting Bobby that 
night was to try to keep the other hunters from getting him. It was to give Bobby a 
chance to reach his present hiding place that Farmer Brown’s Boy had made such a fuss 
about climbing that tree. 


Now Bowser the Hound had begun to lose interest in the hunt for Bobby Coon. He 
had done his share. He had found Bobby’s tracks and he had followed them until he 
had forced Bobby to climb a tree. It seemed to him that these men folks were dreadfully 
stupid. He had shown them where Bobby Coon was and he couldn’t understand why 
they didn’t get him. Now that he could no longer smell Bobby, he was fast losing 
interest. There was no excitement waiting around the foot of a tree. Presently he began 
to sniff around to see what other tracks he could find. No one noticed him. He kept 
going farther and farther. Ha! what was that? He sniffed and sniffed again. It was the 
tracks of Reddy Fox. “Bow, wow, wow, ow, ow, ow, wow!” roared Bowser and was 
off with his nose to the ground. In great excitement the other dog joined him and they 
made the Green Forest ring with their voices. 


“There!” exclaimed one of the hunters, “that coon has stolen down while we have 
been disputing and has got away. Come on! We want to be somewhere near when those 
dogs tree him again!” 


One of them grabbed up his terrible gun, others caught up the lanterns, for it was 
night, you know, and away they hurried after the dogs. Last of all was Farmer Brown’s 
boy, and he was chuckling to himself. What at? Why, at the thought of how those other 
hunters were going to be fooled. He understood just what Bowser the Hound was 
saying—”A fox! a fox! a fox! a fox!” 


“T guess this will end the hunt for Bobby Coon this night,” said he, talking to 
himself as he followed the others. “Good old Bowser! He did just what I hoped he 
would do. He has done Bobby Coon a mighty good turn, though he doesn’t know it. I 
hope that Coon will know enough to get away from here before these fellows find out 
that it is Fox they are chasing. This is his chance if he only knows enough to take it.” 


And Bobby Coon did. By the time the hunters returned, tired and very much put 
out, he was far away and safe. 


STORY 883. December 8, 1914 
Mrs. Grouse Tells Her Troubles 


“Good morning, Mrs. Grouse,” said Jumper the Hare as Mrs. Grouse crept under 
the low-hanging branch of a hemlock tree where Jumper had been comfortably napping 
for some time. 


“O” exclaimed Mrs. Grouse, looking very much worried and rather frightened. “TI 
didn’t know that any one was here. I beg your pardon. If you don’t mind, I’ll rest a few 
minutes and then I'll try to find some other hiding place.” 


“No need of it! No need of it at all, Mrs. Grouse,” replied Jumper politely. “There 
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is plenty of room for both of us here. It is a good hiding place. I use it a great deal. You 
seem to be worried about something, Mrs. Grouse. With plenty to eat and no family 
cares this fine Fall weather you ought not to have any worries.” 


Mrs. Grouse sighed heavily. “True, perfectly true, Brother Jumper,” said she. 
“T ought not to have any worries. I don’t believe Old Mother Nature ever intended I 
should have, no special worries anyway, at this season. This ought to be the glad time 
for everybody, but nowadays it seems to be the sad time for many of us. Did you hear 
that terrible gun a little while ago?” 


Jumper nodded. He had heard the “Bang! bang!” very clearly, and that was one 
reason why he was sitting so close under that hemlock branch. Mrs. Grouse suddenly 
spread her beautiful fan-like tail. There was a gap in it on one side where two feathers 
were missing. “I lost those when that terrible gun went off,” said she, “and it’s a 
wonder that I am here at all to tell about it. If I hadn’t managed to get a tree between 
me and that terrible gun before it went off, I probably would be dead this very minute! 
Worried? I should say I am worried!” 


There was a world of sympathy in Jumper’s soft eyes as once more he nodded that 
he understood. “It’s getting so that I’m losing my appetite,” continued Mrs. Grouse, 
and this is the very time when I should be putting on flesh so as to be in the very best 
of condition for the Winter. I’m sure Old Mother Nature wouldn’t allow it if she could 
help it, but it seems that this is one thing which she cannot help. It isn’t right! It isn’t 
fair! Just as if I didn’t have worries enough the rest of the year! It’s bad enough to have 
to be on the watch all the time for Reddy and Granny Fox, that fierce old robber the 
Goshawk, Hooty the Owl, and Old Man Coyote. Why, I need eyes in the back of my 
head to keep out of their way! In the Winter I must work hard to find food enough to 
keep me from starving. In the Spring there is my nest to worry about, and all Summer 
long a big family to watch over and teach to take care of themselves. If anybody ever 
needed a rest and had earned it, it is I. But here it is, the one season in all the year when 
there should be nothing to worry about, and along come these hunters with terrible 
guns, and I don’t feel safe a minute while there is daylight. I tell you—listen! Isn’t that 
someone coming this way?” 


Jumper peeped out. “It’s a man with a gun,” he whispered. 


Poor Mrs. Grouse shivered and looked more frightened than ever. She half spread 
her wings as if to fly. “Sit still,” whispered Jumper. “Sit perfectly still. He doesn’t know 
we are here, and he won’t if we make no noise.” 


STORY 884. December 9, 1914 
Mrs. Grouse and Jumper the Hare Hold Their Breath 


Hold your breath and hold it hard, 
As Mrs. Grouse and Jumper did. 
And learn how close the hunter came 
To where a-shake with fear they hid. 
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It was very trying. My, my, my, I should say so! It was very trying, indeed. Peeping 
out from under a thick, low growing branch of a hemlock tree Mrs. Grouse and Jumper 
the Hare watched a man with a terrible gun coming nearer and nearer. Now if it had 
been Reddy Fox or Old Man Coyote coming Mrs. Grouse would have felt sure that she 
could trust to her strong wings to take her out of danger, and Jumper the Hare that he 
could depend upon his long legs in case they were discovered. But a man with a terrible 
gun was a very different matter. Shot from that terrible gun could go so much faster 
than Mrs. Grouse could fly or Jumper could run that they would have very little chance 
of getting away un-hurt, and they knew it. 


Jumper had whispered to Mrs. Grouse to sit perfectly still, and this was the very 
best thing they could do. The hunter didn’t know that they were there, and if he didn’t 
happen to look under that hemlock branch he might go right past without ever knowing 
that they were anywhere near. So in sitting perfectly still they were doing the very 
wisest and best thing. 


But it was hard work, the very hardest kind of hard work. With every approaching 
step of the hunter it became harder. Mrs. Grouse set herself to spring into the air if they 
should be discovered, shut her mouth tightly and held her breath. Jumper the Hare set 
his long hind legs under him ready for sudden jump, laid his long ears back and held 
his breath. 


Nearer and nearer came the hunter, his terrible gun across the hollow of one arm. 
He looked this way and that way and the other way. He was looking for Mrs. Grouse 
and she knew it. It seemed to her as if he must hear the thumping of her heart. Her 
bright eyes grew dark with fear as she watched him. It seemed to her that she must, 
she simply MUST fly. She couldn’t understand how it was possible for that great man 
to look so happy, for he did look happy, when he was filling others with such awful 
fear. She almost wished that a great giant would come hunting HIM just for fun, and 
make HIM hide and shiver and shake with fear so that he might know just how she and 
Jumper were feeling that very minute. 


But, frightened as she was, a little bit of gladness crept into her heart. The hunter 
wasn’t Farmer Brown’s boy and she was glad of that. Ever since the terrible time when 
she was frozen under the icy crust which formed over the snow one night last Winter 
and Farmer Brown’s boy had found her and fed her and been good to her® she had had 
a kindly feeling for him; and somehow, no matter what others said, she had a feeling 
way down in her heart that never again would he hunt her with his terrible gun as he 
once had done. 


The hunter was so close now that he actually brushed the tip of the hemlock branch 
under which they were hiding. Would he look under? Mrs. Grouse held her breath and 
Jumper held his breath and both felt as if they must scream. He was half turning now. 
Would he look under? If he did, would he be able to kill both of them? Why didn’t he 
go on? But he didn’t. He stood still right in front of their hiding place with his back to 
them and rested the butt of his terrible gun on the ground. 


“T certainly ought to find that grouse somewhere around here,” said the man, 
63 1914, STORY 645 
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talking aloud to himself. 


STORY 885. December 10, 1914 


Mrs. Grouse Saves Jumper the Hare 


Jumper the Hare says that Mrs. Grouse was very brave, but Mrs. Grouse says that 
she wasn’t brave at all. But whether she was brave or wasn’t brave matters very little, 
for either way she certainly saved Jumper’s life. Yes, sir, that is what Mrs. Grouse 
did, and Jumper is so grateful that he has been all through the Green Forest telling his 
friends about it. 


“You see, it was this way,” he explained to his cousin, Peter Rabbit. “There we sat 
under that thick hemlock branch holding our breath while that hunter with his terrible 
gun came nearer and nearer until he was so near that I could almost touch him. Then 
he stopped and stood with his back to us and we wondered if he would go on or look 
under that branch and see us.” 
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“My, that must have been exciting!” exclaimed Peter. 


Jumper paid no attention to the interruption, but went right on with his story. “It 
was all right until he said something right out loud. I suppose he was talking to himself. 
Anyway, the sound of his voice was so unexpected that it startled me, and I moved 
ever so little. But that was enough. In fact, it was too much. You see I had rustled some 
dry leaves, and that hunter heard me. He turned and began to pull aside that hemlock 
branch. I guess you know about how I felt them.” 


Peter nodded, his big eyes wide with excitement. “What did you do then?” he 
demanded. 


“T was quite sure he didn’t see us yet,” continued Jumper, “and so I kept still. But 
all of a sudden, he saw me. I knew it by the look in his face and the way he threw up 
his terrible gun to shoot. Then I jumped and ran. Looking back I saw him point his 
terrible gun straight at me, and I didn’t have a bit of hope left. Just as I expected to hear 
the dreadful bang of the gun there was a great whirr. You know what it was. 


Once more Peter nodded. “It was Mrs. Grouse,” said he. 


“Yes, sir, it was Mrs. Grouse,” replied Jumper. “She flew up almost in that hunter’s 
very face, and I guess the whirr of her wings made him jump. Anyway, he didn’t shoot 
at me, but whirled around and pointed his gun at her. But by that time, she had dodged 
behind a tree. You know it is wonderful how quickly she can do that. ‘Bang! ‘Bang!’ 
went the gun, but I guess he couldn’t see her very well, for I knew by the way she went 
sailing up over a tree-top that she wasn’t hurt. By that time, I was safe, for the terrible 
gun was empty, and by the time he could load it again I was where he couldn’t have 
found me if he had tried. Wasn’t it a perfectly splendid thing for Mrs. Grouse to do? I 
surely would have been shot if she hadn’t done just what she did just the way she did.” 


“Tt wasn’t splendid at all,” said Mrs. Grouse, who had come up while Jumper was 
talking. “I did what I did because I had to do something, and I was too frightened to do 
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anything else. So there wasn’t anything splendid about it.” 
“But you saved Cousin Jumper’s life, didn’t you?” asked Peter. 
“T suppose I did in a way,” replied Mrs. Grouse. 
“Then that is all there is to it. It was a perfectly splendid thing,” retorted Peter. 


And to this day he and Jumper insist that this was so, and no one can make them 
believe differently. 


STORY 886. December 11, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Knows What it is to be Hunted 


Peter Rabbit pricked up his long ears and listened. Could it be, could it possibly be, 
that that dog was barking on his trail? He certainly was getting excited over something 
right where Peter had been a little while before, and Peter strongly suspected that that 
something was the scent he had left in his tracks when he was there. 


“T believe it is,” muttered Peter. “I certainly believe it is. ’ll have a little fun with 
that dog, and then when I get tired, Ill play a trick or two on him and go home to the 
dear Old Brier Patch.” Now, Peter knew that he should have been in the dear old Old 
Brier Patch long, long before. Here it was broad daylight and he was still in the Green 
Forest. He knew just what little Mrs. Peter would say to him when he did go home, and 
he knew that he deserved it. The truth is Peter had felt so good the night before and had 
had so much fun scampering around in the moonlight, which he dearly loves, that he 
just hadn’t realized how late it was getting until quite suddenly he had discovered that 
Mistress Moon had retired, and jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun had begun his daily climb 
up in the blue, blue sky. Even then he had delayed starting for the Old Brier Patch. 
“Tam so late, anyway, that it won’t make any difference if I’m a little later,” he had 
thought. 


Now a dog had found his tracks and he was likely to have to do some running 
to keep a whole skin. The thought didn’t trouble him much. He had been chased so 
often by Bowser the Hound that he looked on it as a game. To be sure, this dog wasn’t 
Bowser the Hound. He knew that by his voice. But he didn’t care. He felt quite sure 
that he could fool any dog, and if he couldn’t why there was the dear Old Brier Patch. 
He could always find safety in that. 


So Peter sat listening and not at all frightened. He would wait until the dog almost 
reached him, and then he would lead that dog a merry chase until he was tired, when he 
would fool him and go home. Nearer and nearer came the dog, and of course the nearer 
he got the fresher was the scent in Peter’s tracks and the easier they were to follow. 
When the dog was almost to him Peter darted away with a saucy flirt of his long hind 
legs. He was going to enjoy that morning run. The air was clear and cool, just right for 
a lively run. 


With a great and excited barking, the dog was after him, and away they went. 
Peter in front, lipperty-lipperty-lipperty- lip, and the dog behind doing his best to let 
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Illustrations. December 7 to December 12, 1914. 
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everybody within a mile know that he was going, to catch Peter if he could. Everything 
started off just as Peter had planned. 


He ran this way and that way. He ran in circles and criss-crossed his own trail just 
to try the patience of the dog, and he laughed to himself as he rested while the dog 
patiently worked to follow his every twist and turn. Then, when the dog was almost to 
him again, he jumped from his hiding-place and—well, he says himself that it was just 
luck and nothing else that saved him. You see he almost ran right into a hunter, and the 
only thing that saved Peter from the terrible gun was the fact that when the hunter saw 
Peter he was too close to shoot. 


It didn’t take Peter many jumps to get behind a bush. No, sir! And he was none 
too soon, for just as he did so there was a bang from the terrible gun and the shot 
made a great hole in the ground, right at Peter’s heels. Frightened? Why Peter was so 
frightened that for a few jumps he just ran blindly, not knowing where he was going. 
Then he thought of the dear Old Brier Patch. He would get there as quickly as he could. 
He knew now just how Mrs. Grouse had felt when she was hunted. 


STORY 887. December 12, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Has a Bad Day 


Peter Rabbit always had rather enjoyed being hunted by Bowser the Hound. It was 
a kind of game, and one that he could end when he was ready. All he had to do was to 
run into the dear Old Brier Patch when he got tired. So when he heard Bowser’s great 
voice behind him and knew that Bowser was following his tracks he used to kick up his 
heels for sheer pleasure. He had felt the same way when he heard the voice of a strange 
dog this morning. He didn’t have the least doubt in the world that he could fool that 
dog whenever he pleased. Anyway, he could hide in that Old Brier Patch. 


So he had played a regular game of hide and seek with the dog and had been 
enjoying it until quite suddenly and wholly unexpectedly he had almost run into a man 
with a terrible gun. There had been a bang! and Peter didn’t need to be told that he was 
a very lucky rabbit to be still alive. Being hunted by Bowser the Hound alone was one 
thing, but being hunted by a man with a terrible gun was quite another matter. 


When that terrible gun went off Peter was so frightened that for a few minutes he 
just ran. Yes, sir, he just ran. He was too frightened to think where he was running. All 
he wanted was to get away, away from that terrible gun. Then when he got over his first 
fright he thought right away of the dear Old Brier Patch, and he made up his mind that 
he would waste no time in getting there. There he would be safe. So he started for the 
Old Brier Patch as fast as he could make his legs go. Lipperty-lipperty-lipperty-lip, he 
ran in a great circle so as to come around through the Green Forest in the direction of 
the Old Brier Patch. You see, when the terrible gun had been fired at him, he had been 
headed in the wrong direction. 


Now Peter’s scare had taught him one thing if no more. It had taught him to watch 
in front as well as behind. He couldn’t afford to run blindly into that hunter again. It 
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was well that he had learned that lesson. Yes, indeed, it was very, very fortunate. Just 
as he was almost to the edge of the Green Forest and getting ready to run his very 
hardest across the Green Meadows to the Old Brier Patch he caught sight of something 
suspicious ahead of him. It was perfectly still, but Peter didn’t remember ever seeing 

it there before. He stopped short and sat up, as is his way, to study that strange thing. 
Ha! It moved! It was—yes, it was the hunter with the terrible gun. It was quite plain 
that he knew that Peter lived in the Old Brier Patch and had hurried over to the edge of 
the Green Forest to shoot Peter when he should try to run across the open space to his 
home. 


That meant that there was no use in trying to get home now. He simply had got to 
do his very best to fool that dog barking along his trail and at the same time to keep out 
of sight of that hunter. So Peter set to work and tried every trick which he knew. He ran 
in circles. He criss-crossed his tracks. He ran back on his own tracks and then made a 
long jump to one side. But that dog was smart. It was quite clear that he knew all about 
rabbits and their tricks. He wouldn’t be fooled. Patiently he followed with his nose in 
Peter’s tracks and worked and worked until sooner or later he had Peter running again. 


That was a bad day for Peter. He never was quite sure where that hunter might be 
waiting with his terrible gun, and between trying to fool the dog and at the same time 
keep out of the hunter’s way he was driven almost crazy. At last he remembered an old 
trick with which he had fooled Bowser the Hound more than once. Perhaps it would 
work on this dog. He would try it anyway. So once more, with a little hope in his heart, 
Peter ran, lipperty-lipperty-lipperty-lip. 


STORY 888. December 14, 1914 


Peter and the Hunter Close Together 


It was a smart dog who was chasing Peter Rabbit. There was no question about 
that. Even Peter himself admitted it, and you know Peter is rather inclined to think that 
dogs are very easy to fool; in fact, that they are not smart at all. But this one wasn’t 
easy to fool. Peter had tried every one of the common tricks and not one of them had 
bothered that dog for more than a few minutes. It was clear that he knew a great deal 
about rabbits and their ways. 


Peter wouldn’t have minded this particularly if the dog had been alone, but when 
Peter found that a hunter with a dreadful gun was looking for him and was standing 
where he could shoot Peter if he should try to run to the dear Old Brier Patch, why then 
Peter did begin to get a little worried. It was very clear that he must get rid of that dog 
somehow. Without the dog the hunter never could find him, never in the wide world. 


So Peter ran a little harder than before, lipperty-lipperty-lipperty-lip, just like that. 
And the dog, running with his nose in Peter’s tracks, made the Green Forest ring with 
his voice. “Bow-ow-ow-ow-wow-ow,” just like that. Peter ran in a big circle, and he 
ran so fast that he almost caught up with that dog. If you could have looked down from 
the blue, blue sky and seen them as jolly bright Mr. Sun did, you would have thought 
that Peter was chasing the dog instead of the dog chasing Peter. When he had almost 
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caught up with the dog, Peter ran off to one side in a straight line a little way and he 
ran very fast. Then he turned around and ran straight back in his own tracks almost to 
where he had turned off and there he did a most surprising thing. That is, it would have 
been surprising to anyone who didn’t know Peter and his tricks. He leaped off to one 
side, making just the longest leap he possibly could so that there was a long distance 
between the place where his feet left the earth and where they touched it again. Then 
he did it again and again and still again. After that he headed straight for the Laughing 
Brook, and when he reached it, he ran along in the water on the very edge until he came 
to a hollow log lying on the bank. That log was hollow its whole length and open at 
both ends. Peter crawled into it from the end nearest the Laughing Brook and there he 
made himself comfortable while he rested and listened to the dog. 


He could tell just what that dog was doing as well as if he were watching him. You 
see Peter leaves a little scent in his tracks. He can’t help it. So all the dog had to do was 
to keep his nose to the ground and follow that scent. All the time he kept barking to let 
his master know that he was following Peter. When he reached the place where Peter 
had turned and run back along his own tracks he was puzzled and stopped barking. 
After a little he began to work back. He suspected what Peter had done, but wasn’t 
quite sure and he didn’t bark so much. When he reached the place where Peter had 
made the long jump to one side, he stopped barking altogether. Peter smiled. He knew 
just how that dog was running back and forth trying to make out where Peter had gone. 
After a while he barked once. He had found the place where Peter had touched the 
ground after his long leap. 


Now, that dog had patience and perseverance. He kept at it until at last, he found 
where Peter had started for the Laughing Brook. Once more his voice rang through the 
Green Forest. But when he reached the Laughing Brook, he stopped barking. You see 
the running water had carried away Peter’s scent. Peter chuckled. By and by he heard 
the hunter come over and talk to the dog and encourage him to hunt for the lost scent. 
Then he heard the hunter come tramping along the bank of the Laughing Brook. What 
do you think happened then? Why, that hunter sat down on the very log in which Peter 
was hiding! Yes, sir, that is just what he did! He sat on the log while the dog hunted for 
the lost scent. Of course it made Peter a little bit nervous, but he just had to laugh to 
himself to think how close together he and the hunter were without the hunter having 
the least idea of it. 


STORY 889. December 15, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Has a Splendid Thought 


Peter Rabbit squatted inside a hollow log beside the Laughing Brook in the 
Green Forest and a hunter with a terrible gun sat on the outside of the same log. The 
hunter didn’t know that Peter was inside, but Peter knew that the hunter was outside. 
Sometimes Peter would chuckle a silent little chuckle to himself as the thought of how 
that hunter never once dreamed that he was so near, and then again little cold shivers of 
fear ran over Peter at the thought of what might happen if that hunter should take it into 
his head to look inside the hollow log. 
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Now, as they sat there both were thinking and their thoughts were just as different 
as thoughts very well could be. The hunter was thinking that it I was great fun to 
hunt the little forest people and try to kill them with his terrible gun, while Peter was 
thinking that it was awful, simply awful to be hunted and feel that at any minute he 
might make his very last jump. 


“Tf only he could be hunted a while himself perhaps, he would understand, and if 
he understood I’m sure he would throw away that terrible gun,” thought Peter. 


Somehow Peter couldn’t get that idea out of his head, and having plenty of time 
for thinking as he squatted inside the hollow log waiting for the hunter to go away, he 
kept turning it over and over in his mind, trying to think of some way in which that 
hunter could be taught just what it means to be hunted. 


“The trouble is he isn’t afraid of any of us even when he hasn’t got his terrible gun 
with him,” thought Peter and wrinkled his brows. “He’s a stranger here and somehow 
I don’t believe Farmer Brown’s Boy would let him hunt here if he knew. Farmer 
Brown’s Boy hasn’t been out once this Fall with his terrible gun and—and, well, I think 
he doesn’t want to hunt us anymore. I guess he found out how it feels to be afraid that 


time he met Buster Bear®™.” 


And right then all of a sudden a splendid thought popped into Peter’s funny little 
head. It was so splendid that it made him jump and start to sit up because he can think 
better when he sits up. But he didn’t sit up this time. O, my, no! Of course not. You 
see he had forgotten where he was and when he started to sit up, he bumped his head 
so hard that it made the tears come. He wanted to squeal, but he didn’t. Instead, he 
clapped a hand over his mouth and held his breath. You see he remembered just in time 
that hunter sitting on the log. 


Presently he heard the hunter get up and whistle to his dog, who all the time had 
been trying to find Peter’s tracks and couldn’t, because Peter had walked in the water at 
the edge of the Laughing Brook before he crawled into the hollow log, and you know 
water is one of the best friends of all the little people who leave scent in their tracks as 
Peter does, and Reddy Fox, and Bobby Coon, and Unc’ Billy Possum do. Water carries 
the scent away. Peter peeped out of the hollow log. The hunter had given up and was 
going away to hunt for some one else. 


Peter gave a great sigh of relief. Then he once more settled down to wait until he 
was quite sure that dog was in another part of the Green Forest or had left it altogether. 
And while he waited, he kept turning over and over in his mind that splendid thought. 
What was it? Why, it was to get Buster Bear to frighten the hunter as he had once 
frightened Farmer Brown’s Boy. Or course the hunter would be afraid and would run 
away and of course Buster Bear would chase him. Then the hunter would know how it 
feels to be hunted.” Wasn’t that a splendid idea? 


64 1914, STORY 728. 
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STORY 890. December 16, 1914. 
Peter Rabbit Prepares to Make a Call 


Peter Rabbit washed his face and hands and brushed himself with great care. It 
was very plain that Peter wanted to look his very best. Little Mrs. Peter watched his 
suspiciously. It was very unusual for Peter to care how he looked, so she felt sure that 
he had something on his mind, something she didn’t know about. 


“Where are you going, Peter?” she demanded. 


“Over to the Green Forest, just as I do every night,” replied Peter, brushing away 
as hard as ever he could. 


“H-m-m-m,” said Mrs. Peter. “I never have known you to be so fussy about how 
you look just for a visit to the Green Forest. Who do you expect to see there?” 


Peter looked a little bit confused. The truth is he wasn’t quite sure that Mrs. Peter 
would approve of what he was planning to do, and so he had told her nothing whatever 
about it. Now there seemed to be no way out of it. Besides, right down in his heart he 
wanted to talk it over with some one. 


“Are you going to do something you are ashamed of, Peter Rabbit?” demanded 
Mrs. Peter. “No,” replied Peter, “it isn’t anything I am ashamed of. I—I haven’t told 
you because—well, because I was afraid you might think me foolish. But I guess PII 
tell you now because I am going to do it any way. Something has got to be done and 
nobody else seems to be doing anything, so I’m going to. At least I’m going to try.” 


Then Peter told her all about his adventure with the hunter the day before, and all 
about the narrow escapes of poor Mrs. Grouse and of his cousin, Jumper the Hare. 


“Was that hunter Farmer Brown’s boy?” interrupted Mrs. Peter. 
“No, replied Peter. “No, it wasn’t Farmer Brown’s Boy.” 
“T’m glad of that,” said Mrs Peter softly. 


“So am I,” replied Peter. “I haven’t seen him out once this Fall with his terrible 
gun, and somehow I feel sure that he doesn’t want to hunt us anymore. I believe Farmer 
Brown’s Boy is our friend and I am sure that if he knew about this other hunter, he 
would stop him. But I guess he doesn’t know, so we’ve got to stop him ourselves 
something terrible will happen to some of us one of these days. That is what I am going 
over to the Green Forest for tonight.” 


Little Mrs. Peter stared at Peter as if she thought he had quite lost his senses. “Are 
you crazy, Peter Rabbit?” she demanded. “What under the sun can you do to stop that 
hunter from hunting?” 


“Nothing,” replied Peter. “But Buster Bear can do something. What that hunter 
needs is to be hunted himself and then he’Il know how we feel. There is no one big 
enough to hunt him but Buster Bear, and so I am going to call on Buster tonight to get 
him to give that hunter a scare just as he did Farmer Brown’s Boy once.” 
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“But you forget that Buster was just as much frightened by Farmer Brown’s Boy as 
Farmer Brown’s Boy was by Buster,” said Mrs. Peter. 


“No, I don’t,” replied Peter, “but now that he knows that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
ran away from him it isn’t likely that Buster will be afraid any more, is it? If he has he 
hasn’t got common sense. Anyway, I’m going to find out.” 


So off Peter started to call on Buster Bear, and he certainly looked his very best 
as he made his way through the Green Forest to the deepest, darkest part where Buster 
Bear lives. 


STORY 891. December 17, 1914. 


Peter Calls on Buster Bear 


When you would a calling go 

You should look your best, you know. 
Wash your hands and wash your face; 
See that every hair’s in place; 

Brush yourself from top to toe 

When you would a calling go. 


That is just what Peter Rabbit did before he started out to call on Buster Bear. 
Little Mrs. Peter was very proud of him as she sat at the edge of the dear Old Brier 
Patch and watched him out of sight. She was very proud of him, was little Mrs. Peter. 
She was very sure that there never was another rabbit half so handsome as her Peter. 
And how brave he was to dare to go call on Buster Bear! The very thought made her 
shiver. She didn’t altogether approve of that visit. In fact, she wasn’t sure that she 
approved of it at all. But Peter had made up his mind, and when Peter does that there is 
no changing it. Besides, he wasn’t making that call for pleasure. He was doing it to try 
to help others, and what could be braver or more splendid than that? 


Now Peter himself didn’t feel so very brave as he hopped through the Green 
Forest toward the darkest, deepest, most lonesome part, where Buster Bear had made 
his home. The truth is he wasn’t much afraid of Buster Bear. He was a great deal more 
afraid of old Granny Fox and of Old Man Coyote. He could keep out of Buster’s way. 
He could dodge him without any trouble if he had to. But he didn’t believe he would 
have to. Buster was fat with good eating, and too lazy to do anything so foolish as to 
try to catch anyone so lively on his feet as Peter Rabbit. 


Peter had quite a hunt to find Buster Bear, but at last he found him prowling along 
the edge of the pond made by Paddy the Beaver deep in the Green Forest. 


“Good evening, Mr. Bear,” said Peter, making a grand bow in his most polite 
manner. 


Buster Bear sat up with his hands on his hips and grinned down at Peter, who was 
also sitting up. Mistress Moon, looking down on both of them, also smiled. 


“Hello, Peter Rabbit! What are you doing away off here? You must be lost,” 
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exclaimed Buster Bear. 
Peter shook his head. “I came to call on you,” he replied. “It’s a fine night, isn’t it;” 


“Tt certainly is,” returned Buster Bear gravely, though his eyes twinkled. “I 
certainly feel very much flattered by this call. I hope you are feeling your very best, 
Peter.” 


Peter sighed. “I’m feeling very well, thank you, very well indeed, everywhere but 
in my mind.” 


Buster Bear looked puzzled. “What’s the matter with your mind, Peter?” he 
demanded. 


Peter sighed again. Then he told Buster about the hunter who had been making 
life so miserable for some of the little people in the Green Forest and on the Green 
Meadows. 


“And now I’ve come way up here to ask you to help us,” Peter concluded. 


A scared look came into Buster Bear’s eyes and chased out all the twinkles. “I’m 
very sorry,’ said he, “but I couldn’t possibly be of the least bit of help in such a matter.” 


STORY 892. December 18, 1914 


Peter Rabbit Calls Buster Bear a Coward 


“Fraidy! Fraidy! You don’t dare! 
You’re a coward, Buster Bear!” 


Now you wouldn’t suppose that anyone would dare to say such a thing as that to 
Buster Bear, would you? Anyway, you wouldn’t suppose that anyone who couldn’t fly 
would dare to say such a thing, and right to Buster’s face at that. You know it is a pretty 
serious thing to call anybody a coward. Paddy the Beaver, floating lazily in his pond 
deep in the Green Forest, could hardly believe his ears. And then when he saw who it 
was who dared to call Buster Bear a coward. Paddy just gaped foolishly with surprise 
and a little wavelet washed down his throat and made him choke and almost strangle. 


“Well I never!” exclaimed Paddy when he could get his breath. “What is this world 
coming to?” Then he laughed until he came very near to choking again. “To think,” he 
gasped, “to think of anyone like Peter Rabbit, afraid of his own shadow, daring to call 
Buster Bear a coward!” 


But it was true, as Paddy could see and hear for himself. Peter was dancing about 
in front of Buster Bear and shouting that little rhyme in the sauciest way. And Buster 
Bear was growing angrier every minute. No one likes to be called a coward, not even 
when they are very weak and small, and have reason to be afraid. And when one is as 
big and strong as Buster Bear nothing can be worse than to be called a coward. 


“T’m not a coward,” growled Buster Bear in his deepest grumbly-rumbly voice. 
“When I catch you, Peter Rabbit. P’ll teach you to show more respect to your betters.” 
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“When you catch me it will be a cold, cold day,” retorted Peter, nimbly jumping 
out of the way as Buster rushed at him. “You are a coward, a great big coward, and you 
know it. You’re afraid of Farmer Brown’s Boy, and you’re afraid of that hunter who has 
been making so much trouble for the rest of us in the Green Forest and on the Green 
Meadows, and you know it. “ 


“Fraidy! Fraidy! You don’t dare! 
You’re a coward, Buster Bear;” 


Peter nimbly dodged into a great hollow log, and while Buster worked himself into 
a great rage as he tried to tear the log open with his great claws Peter slipped out at the 
other end unseen and hid behind a big stump, where he could peep and see what Buster 
was doing. He chuckled to himself as he watched Buster rip and tear the old log. Once 
he shivered a little at the thought of what those great claws would do to him if they 
ever got hold of him. But he didn’t intend that they ever should. 


By and by Buster paused to get his breath. “No one but a coward would waste his 
time trying to catch a little fellow like me,” said Peter. 


Buster Bear whirled and his face was all wrinkled with anger so that he showed 
all his great white teeth. He was just plain mad. He had lost his temper completely. He 
was just the maddest Bear ever was. It was bad enough to be called a coward by a little 
upstart Rabbit, but it was worse to have that same little upstart fool him in this way. 
Buster just couldn’t contain himself. He fairly roared with rage. 


Now, nothing is so foolish as to give way to rage. Peter didn’t have any trouble at 
all in keeping out of Buster’s reach because Buster was so mad that he didn’t stop to 
think, and just rushed this way and that way blindly. 


“You know you are a coward,” taunted Peter. “If you wasn’t a coward you would 
drive that hunter out of the Green Forest. He will be sure to come hunting in the Green 
Forest soon and you’ll have a chance to prove that you’re not what I say you are—a 
coward. Good night, Buster Bear. I hope you’II have pleasant dreams.” 


With that Peter Rabbit started back home as fast as he could go, lipperty- lipperty- 
lip. Getting Buster angry was all a part of a plan Peter had thought out. 


STORY 893. December 19, 1914 
Buster Bear Has a Bad Day 


When Peter Rabbit had called on Buster Bear and had called Buster a coward 
it was for the purpose of making Buster very, very angry. Peter was not in the least 
disappointed. O, my, no! No one likes to be called a coward, least of all any one as big 
and strong as Buster Bear. He grew so angry that his rage was a frightful thing to see. 
If he could have got hold of Peter then Peter’s life would not have been worth a kick of 
his long hind legs. But he couldn’t catch Peter, and finally Peter made his way home to 
the dear Old Brier Patch, very well content with the result of his call. 


“You see,” said Peter to anxious Mrs. Peter, “he is so angry at the idea that a little 
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fellow like me should dare call him a coward that he won’t get over it for some time. I 
am going to pass the word along to everybody else to call him a coward whenever they 
meet him, and so keep him angry. Then perhaps if he happens to run across that hunter 
who is making life so hard for some of us these days he will be too angry to be afraid 
and will give that hunter a fright.” 


Now Buster Bear knew well enough that Peter Rabbit would pass the word along 
that he, Buster, was a coward, and the thought didn’t soothe his temper a bit. After 
Peter left him, that night he prowled about growling so when he passed under the tree 
in which Happy Jack Squirrel was curled up fast asleep that he waked Happy Jack, who 
shivered and wondered what could be the matter with Buster Bear. All of the next day 
Buster Bear kept to the deepest, darkest, most lonely part of the Green Forest, so as 
not to be seen, but in spite of that he had a bad day, a very bad day. Sammy Jay visited 
him and Blacky the Crow visited him, and you can guess that it wasn’t to make things 
pleasant for him. The minute he saw them he knew that they had heard how Peter 
Rabbit had called him a coward. 


“If Buster Bear should meet a man 
Away he’d run the best he can!” 


shouted Sammy Jay in the most provoking way! 


“Buster is a fraidy! Buster runs away! 
Buster is a coward, so I hear them say!” 


shouted Blacky the Crow from the top of a tall pine tree. 


All Buster could do was to growl at Sammy Jay and Blacky. It was of no use to 
even threaten to do things to them because he knew, and they knew, that he hadn’t 
the least chance in the world of ever catching them. The more he growled the more 
impudent they became and the more they shouted at him. And the more they did this 
the angrier he grew. My but he was in a terrible temper! He couldn’t take a sun nap. He 
couldn’t eat. He couldn’t do a thing but tramp about uneasily and growl and growl and 
wish that he really did dare to chase that hunter out of the Green Forest. 


You see Buster felt right down in his heart that it was very, very unfair to call 
him a coward. He WAS afraid of that hunter. He was perfectly willing to admit that 
he was. But he felt that it was perfectly right and proper that he should be afraid. He 
knew all about guns. He knew that those terrible things which spit fire and smoke hurt 
terribly and sometimes killed without ever giving one a chance to fight back. It wasn’t 
cowardice, but plain, ordinary, everyday common sense that prompted him to keep out 
of sight of all hunters. He felt that they didn’t ever fight fair, which is quite true, and 
that he had no chance. And that is one reason that being called a coward made him so 
angry. Altogether Buster Bear had a very bad day. 
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STORY 894. December 21, 1914 
Peter Rabbit Goes Hunting 


O, Peter, Peter Rabbit, 

You are so very queer! 

That funny head of yours is filled 
With crazy thoughts I fear. 


The idea of Peter Rabbit going hunting! Did you ever hear of anything more 
absurd? Yet that is just what Peter was doing. Anyway, it is what he told anxious little 
Mrs. Peter that he was going to do as he started from the dear, safe Old Briar Patch for 
the Green Forest. Peter is often hunted, but who ever heard of him as a hunter? And 
if you don’t already think Peter crazy you surely will when I tell you who it was that 
Peter was starting out to hunt. It was the hunter with the terrible gun, the very one who 
had been making life so hard for Mrs. Grouse and Peter himself, and others of the little 
forest and meadow people! If little Mrs. Peter had known that she would have been a 
hundred times more anxious than she already was. 


But Peter didn’t tell her. He waved goodby and scampered across to the Green 
Forest as fast as his legs would take him, lipperty-lipperty-lip. Jolly, round, bright Mr. 
Sun had just begun his daily climb up in the blue, blue sky as Peter reached the edge 
of the Green Forest. Usually at this time Peter was just getting home instead of starting 
out. He drew a long breath. 


“T feel right down inside of me that this is going to be a very exciting day,” said 
Peter Rabbit. He squatted down under a low-growing hemlock tree to rest for a few 
minutes and think his plans all over. 


“The first thing to do is to find just where Buster Bear is,” thought he. “I must hunt 
for him until I find him. I do hope he will be taking a nap. After I find him, I must hunt 
for that hunter. It is going to be a fine day, and I’m sure he will come hunting. If he 
doesn’t, my fine plan will not work at all. But if he does then we will see what we will 
see, and I have an idea that it will be worth seeing.” 


Peter looked this way and that way to make sure that the way was clear. It was, 
and off he started to hunt for Buster Bear. He knew that Buster would probably be in 
the deepest, darkest part of the Green Forest, and so he headed straight for the place 
where he had found Buster and made him so dreadfully angry only two nights before. 
When he got there, he moved very very carefully. He didn’t want Buster to see him. 
It wouldn’t do at all to have Buster get so much as a glimpse of him. So he took the 
greatest care to make no noise and to keep behind trees and piles of brush. 


Peter was almost ready to give up when he heard a noise which made him stop, 
prick up his long ears, and listen with all his might. It came from under a great pile of 
fallen trees which rough Brother North Wind had torn up by the roots some time when 
he had been angry and wanted to show how strong he is. Peter tiptoed over to it and 
peeped under. There was Buster Bear taking a nap on a fine bed of leaves, and once in a 
while growling very deep down in his throat. It was very plain that Buster was dreaming. 
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Peter grinned. Then he took one more look before he tiptoed away. When he 
thought it safe to do so he ran. How he did run! He was going to hunt for that hunter 
with the terrible gun. Yes, sir, that is just who Peter was going to hunt for. And, funny 
as it may seem, Peter hoped that that hunter would have his dog with him. 


STORY 895. December 22, 1914 
Peter Rabbit’s Plan Works Out 


Peter Rabbit was so excited that he hardly knew what to do. He felt that his plan 
was really going to work. He didn’t know just why he felt so. He just did, that was all. 
And if he did, well, there was going to be more excitement in the Green Forest than 
there had been for a long time. So far everything had gone as he had hoped it would. 
He had found Buster Bear asleep, and from what he knew of Buster Bear and his ways 
he was pretty sure that he would remain asleep until—well, until he was waked up. And 
Peter meant to have a hand in that waking. 


“T do hope that hunter will come,’ muttered Peter as he hurried to that part of the 
Green Forest where he knew the hunter was most likely to hunt. By and by he heard 
Sammy Jay screaming. Peter stopped long enough to listen. Sammy was making a 
great fuss. He was calling somebody a thief, and Peter guessed right away that that 
somebody was the hunter. He listened for just a few minutes, and then he started in the 
direction of Sammy Jay’s voice. The nearer he got the louder Sammy sounded. 


Presently Peter stopped hurrying. He began to go very slowly and carefully. He 
didn’t want to blunder right out in sight of that hunter, because—well, because if that 
hunter saw him first that terrible gun might go off and make an end to Peter’s plan and 
to Peter himself. 


By and by he heard a sound that made him sit perfectly still. Sniff! Sniff! Sniff 
Peter had heard that sound before. It was made by the hunter’s dog trying to find the 
tracks of somebody to chase for his master to kill. Peter watched, and pretty soon he 
saw the dog running this way and that way with his nose to the ground. He sniffed here 
and sniffed there, trying to find the scent of somebody’s tracks, and he didn’t seem to 
be having any luck at all. Peter sat tight and waited and watched, By and by he saw 
a movement off to one side. It was the hunter with the terrible gun. Peter gave a little 
sigh of relief. Now that he knew just where that hunter was, he felt easier in his mind. 
He would know just how to keep out of the way of that terrible gun. 


He drew a long breath and darted across right in front of the dog. The dog didn’t 
see him, because a dog when he is hunting doesn’t see much; he depends on his nose. 
So this dog didn’t see Peter, but in a minute or two he found Peter’s track and the scent 
in it was so strong and fresh that he knew that Peter had just passed. 


“Bow-wow-wow-ow-ow-ow-wow-wow!” roared the dog, and in a jiffy, he was 
following Peter as fast as he could run and at the same time keep his nose in Peter’s 
tracks and bark the news to his master. My, but that dog was excited! So was Peter. It 
always is exciting to be hunted, but this time it was more exciting than usual because of 
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what he hoped was going to follow. 


Now ordinarily Peter would have fooled that dog and got rid of him just as soon as 
possible, but this time he took pains to keep just a little way ahead and to leave a trail 
easy to follow. If the dog got too near Peter would play some simple little trick to make 
his trail hard to follow, and would then hurry ahead and wait until the dog had patiently 
straightened out the trail. Little by little he led the dog deeper and deeper into the Green 
Forest, and he knew by the sounds that the hunter was following. 


At last he was in sight of the great pile of trees blown over by rough Brother North 
Wind, and under which he had left Buster Bear asleep. He knew that Buster must be 
awake now, for who could sleep with such a racket going on as that dog was making? 


“T hope, I do hope, he hasn’t been frightened and run away,” said Peter to himself. 
“Tf he has, my plan has been spoiled.” 


Peter waited for the dog to get very near him. Then suddenly he darted straight for 
that pile of fallen trees as If he meant to hide under them. And as he ran, he saw that 
Buster Bear was still there. 


STORY 896. December 23, 1914 


Buster Bear Loses Sleep 


Buster Bear had been out all night. You see, Buster is one of those people who 
go roaming about just when they feel like it, and is quite as fond of the night as of the 
day. Indeed, Buster rather prefers the darkness to the daylight if he is living anywhere 
near the homes of men. He knows very well that men cannot see in the night, and so 
are not likely to be abroad in the Green Forest after jolly, round, red Mr. Sun goes to 
bed behind the Purple Hills. So Buster had been out all night, and when the Jolly Little 
Sunbeams had chased the Black Shadows out of the Green Forest he had crawled into 
his comfortable bed of leaves under a great pile of fallen trees deep in the Green Forest, 
and with a sigh of satisfaction had stretched out to enjoy a nap. He felt sure that no one, 
not even inquisitive Sammy Jay, knew where that bed was, and that no one was likely 
to find it, because it was such a deep, dark, lonely part of the Green Forest. 


It seemed to him that he had hardly closed his eyes, though really he had been 
asleep for some time, when his eyes flew wide open. You know the little people of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows are very light sleepers. Buster heard a strange 
noise. He kept perfectly still, listening with all his might. There it was again—the 
excited barking of a dog. Buster yawned and turned over for another nap. He knew the 
dog was chasing Peter Rabbit, or Jumper the Hare, or Reddy Fox. It didn’t make any 
difference to him which it was. It was no concern of his. 


He was just dozing off when he realized that the sound of that dog’s voice was 
very much louder. His eyes flew wide open again. 


“Huh!” grunted Buster, and the way that he said it showed that he was quite 
disgusted and very much put out. 
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“Huh! That dog is coming this way. Whoever he is chasing ought to know better 
than to come over here where honest folks are trying to get a wink of sleep! Dogs ought 
to be kept where they belong. They have no business in the Green Forest. I’d like to 
catch this one. Gr-r-r-r-r, I’d like to catch this one! There would be one less dog. Gr-r- 
r-r-r!” 


Buster continued to growl to himself as he listened. At first, he was simply 
provoked because his nap was disturbed. But as the dog came nearer, he began to get 
uneasy. Not that he was afraid of the dog. O, my, no! But he remembered what Peter 
Rabbit had told him about the hunter who was making life so miserable for many of 
the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows. What if he should be 
following that dog? Buster didn’t want anything to do with those two-legged creatures 
called men. So he grew more and more uneasy as he listened. That dog certainly was 
coming nearer every minute. 


At first Buster was tempted to get up and run away to hide in some other place. But 
it was very comfortable there in that nice bed. Besides, no one knew that he was there. 
“Tf IT will keep still,” thought Buster, “whoever that dog is chasing will go right past and 
lead him away. I think I will stay right where I am.” 


Once more he settled down in his bed, but in such a way that he could look out 
and see who was coming. His little, sharp, shrewd eyes snapped angrily as he watched. 
Wasn’t it enough to make any one angry to have their nest broken in this way? 
Presently he saw a little brown form come lipperty-lipperty-lip among the trees. It was 
Peter Rabbit. 


“He ought to know better than to lead that dog up here,” growled Buster, forgetting 
that Peter wasn’t supposed to know where Buster Bear’s bed was. “He ought to know 
better!” he growled again as Peter squatted behind a tree and waited for the dog to 
almost reach him. A minute later Buster Bear fairly lost his breath with mingled 
surprise and anger and fear. Peter Rabbit had started right straight for the pile of fallen 
trees under which Buster was lying! 


STORY 897. December 24, 1914 


Buster Bear and the Hunter 


O, Peter, Peter Rabbit. 
Pray tell us, was it right 
With Buster Bear so timid 
To give him such a fright? 


If you should ask Peter that, I suspect that he would tell you that he thinks it was 
not only right but one of the smartest things he ever has done. In the first place, Peter is 
very, very sure that any one as big and strong and with such great teeth and long claws 
as Buster Bear has no business to be timid. And in the second place, Peter thinks that it 
was perfectly all right, because it was done for the benefit of all the little people in the 
Green Forest, and not just to frighten Buster. Peter wouldn’t do anything like that. 
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Illustrations. December 21 to December 26, 1914. 
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What Buster Bear thinks about it is another matter, very likely. And then again, 
when he considers how it all came out he may agree with Peter. Anyway, when Peter 
with the dog at his heels started straight for the pile of fallen trees under which Buster 
had been trying to take a nap on his snug bed of leaves Buster didn’t know just what to 
do. He didn’t know that Peter knew that he was there, so he let him know with a deep, 
angry growl. The very sight of Peter made him angry, because, you remember, Peter 
had called him a coward only a night or two before, and had kept calling him a coward 
until Buster had worked himself into a terrible rage. 


Now, when he heard that deep, angry growl, Peter hoped that Buster was just as 
angry as the last time. You see, he thought that if Buster was angry enough, he might 
forget to be afraid. So he paid no attention to Buster’s growl, but crawled in under the 
fallen trees at a place where he knew that Buster could not reach him, and also where 
the dog could not get at him. There he squatted with his heart going thump, thump, 
thumpity thump. It was very exciting and scary. 


The dog followed Peter right up to the place where Peter had crawled under the 
fallen trees and when he found that he couldn’t get under there himself he raced around 
trying to find some other place where he could get under. So it was that presently he 
discovered Buster Bear. 


“G-r-r-r-r!” Buster Bear growled his ugliest growl. For just a minute that dog 
stopped barking. He backed away with his hair standing on end with fright. Then, as no 
one came out, he began barking again, but at the same time he took great care not to get 
too near. My, how that dog did bark! 


“Just to hear him you would know that he was terribly, excited,” thought Peter. “I 
hope his master will hurry to find out what it is all about.” 


Now, Buster Bear was growing angrier and angrier every minute. The barking 
of that dog got on his nerves. The very sight of Peter Rabbit, who had called him a 
coward, had made him angry, and now this annoying dog increased his anger until he 
quite forgot everything but the desire to teach that impudent dog a lesson. With a loud, 
deep growl he rushed out from his hiding place just as the hunter with his terrible gun 
came up to see what that dog was making such a fuss about. 


To this day it is a question which was the most surprised—Buster, the dog or the 
hunter. The dog yelped with fright, put his tail between his legs and ran. The hunter 
dropped his gun, which really was of no use against such a big, thick-skinned fellow 
as Buster Bear, yelled, and started to run, too. Then he changed his mind and began to 
climb a tree. How he did go up that tree! Happy Jack Squirrel could hardly climb much 
faster. 


Buster Bear, too angry to be afraid sniffed at the terrible gun, walked over to the 
tree up which the hunter had climbed, growled, acted as if he meant to climb, which 
brought another yell from the hunter, changed his mind, and after a little shuffled away 
out of sight, still growling. 


As soon as the hunter was sure that Buster really had left, he climbed down, picked 
up his gun, and ran, actually ran. Peter Rabbit watched him and chuckled. 
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“T guess he know what it feels like to be hunted,” said he, as he started for the dear 
Old Brier Patch. “And I guess he won’t hunt any more in the Green Forest.” 


Peter was right. He didn’t. 
NO STORY. December 25, 1914 
STORY 898. December 26, 1914 


How Christmas Came to the Green Forest 


It was Christmas morning. Happy Jack Squirrel sat in his doorway looking out at 
a white world, for the Green Forest and the Green Meadows were green no longer. You 
see, the snow lay deep over them, and even the great pine trees, which keep their green 
leaves all through the Winter, were white. It was all very beautiful, very beautiful, 
indeed. Everything sparkled and glistened in the rays of jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun. 


“Merry Christmas!” roared rough Brother North Wind, as he swept past. 


Happy Jack shivered and buried his hands in the fur of his waistcoat to keep them 
warm. The fact is, Happy Jack didn’t feel merry a bit. It is hard work to feel merry 
when one is hungry and there is nothing to eat. And Happy Jack was very hungry that 
Christmas morning. You see, he hadn’t had a good meal for several days. The snow, 
which made everything so beautiful, had covered deep the nuts he had hidden in the 
Fall, and then the surface of the snow had frozen so hard that he couldn’t dig through it. 
The nuts he had hidden in a hollow tree had been found and stolen by someone. And so 
Christmas morning found Happy Jack anything but merry. 


He knew that there were others no better off than himself. He had heard Chatterer 
the Red Squirrel scolding and complaining, for all he could find to eat were a few seeds 
in the pine cones, which still clung to the trees. He knew that Peter Rabbit was living 
on bark and having hard work to get that because the young tree trunks were coated 
with ice. Mrs. Grouse was forced to go up to the Old Orchard for apple buds because 
there was nothing else to eat. Tommy Tit and Drummer the Woodpecker were almost 
starving because ice coated the trees so that they could get at only a very few eggs and 
grubs of insects, which, you know, are their chief food. 


“Well, sitting here won’t get me anything to eat,” muttered Happy Jack and started 
down the tree. Halfway down he saw something at the foot of the tree that made him 
stop and rub his eyes. Could it be? Could it really be? Yes, it was a little heap of nuts 
and bright yellow corn! In a twinkling he was down and stuffing himself as fast as ever 
he could. When he could eat no more, he started out to look for his cousin, Chatterer 
the Red Squirrel, and when he found him, he found that Chatterer had had a present of 
nuts and corn. 


By and by along came Peter Rabbit, and Peter was feeling very fine. He had a 
wonderful tale of a pile of cabbage leaves, a carrot and turnip he had found on the edge 
of the dear Old Brier Patch. Then who should come along but Mrs. Grouse, and she 
told of finding wheat and corn scattered all about one of her favorite hiding places. 
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“Dee, dee, dee, chickadee!” Tommy Tit’s voice hadn’t sounded so merry for days. 
They hurried to the edge of the Old Orchard. There were Tommy Tit and Drummer 
stuffing themselves from a great piece of fresh suet tied to one of the old apple trees. 
A noise over toward Farmer Brown’s house made them all look that way. There on the 
doorstep stood Farmer Brown’s Boy, and he was smiling as he looked toward the Old 
Orchard and the Green Forest. “Merry Christmas!” cried Farmer Brown’s Boy. 


Then they knew where all the good things had come from, and, though he didn’t 
know it, each one wished him the very merriest Christmas he had ever known. 


And this is how Christmas came to the Green Forest. 


STORY 899. December 28, 1914 


Sammy Jay finds Farmer Brown’s Boy Very Busy 


When you suspect another’s act, 
Just wait. 

Unless you know a thing is fact, 
Just wait. 

It isn’t safe unless you know 

To judge another person; so 
Just wait. 


Sammy Jay is very much inclined not to wait. Sammy is naturally suspicious. 
You will always find that people who do mean things themselves always suspect that 
everybody else is just watching for a chance to do mean things. It is Just that way with 
Sammy Jay. Sammy steals every chance he gets. He just can’t seem to help it. That is 
why Old Mother Nature has made him scream “Thief! Thief!” so that everyone else 
will know that he steals and be on the watch when he is about. Sammy seems to find a 
great deal of pleasure in suspecting his neighbors. Worse still, Sammy doesn’t wait to 
find out if his suspicions are likely to come true. 


Take the case of Farmer Brown’s Boy. Sammy was a long time in learning to 
believe anything good of Farmer Brown’s Boy. Perhaps he was not wholly to blame for 
that. You see, Farmer Brown’s Boy did make a great deal of trouble for the little people 
of the Green Meadows and the little folks of the Green Forest for a long time. He 
hunted them with his terrible gun and he set traps for them. That was before he learned 
to know them and to love them. When he did have a change of heart Sammy wouldn’t 
believe it. No, sir, Sammy wouldn’t believe it at all at first. It wasn’t until he saw with 
his own eyes Farmer Brown’s Boy take up the traps he had set for Old Man Coyote® 
that he would admit that there was any good in Farmer Brown’s Boy, and even then he 
still doubted. 


Every day Sammy visited Farmer Brown’s dooryard to see what was going on 
there, for Sammy is a born spy. You know, a spy is one who watches other people to 
find out what they are doing. Sammy is forever peeking, and prying into the affairs of 
his neighbors, and this is one reason they do not like him. It was the day after Buster 

65 1914, STORY 855. 
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Bear had given the hunter in the Green Forest such a fright that Sammy discovered 
Farmer Brown’s Boy hard at work making something. With hammer and nails and saw 
and plane he was very, very busy, and because every once in a while, he would look 
over to the Green Forest or down on the Green Meadows and smile, Sammy at once 
made up his mind that all this work was for no good purpose. 


“He’s making a new kind of trap, that’s what he’s doing,” said Sammy to himself, 
and without waiting to find out if he was right he hurried away to spread the news. 


“Are you sure it’s a trap?” asked Happy Jack Squirrel. 

“Of course, I’m sure. What else would it be?” retorted Sammy Jay, indignantly. 
“But who would he be trying to catch in that kind of a trap?” persisted Happy Jack. 
“T don’t know, and care less as long as it isn’t me,” replied Sammy. 


“Probably it’s you,” Happy Jack grinned. “Tf it is, I’m afraid somebody is going to 
be disappointed,” said he. “What does the thing look like?” 


Sammy had to admit that when he left it didn’t look like anything in particular. 


“Tt wasn’t far enough along for me to see what it will look like, but I’m sure It is a 
trap,” said he. “What else could it be if it isn’t a trap?” 


This was something that Happy Jack couldn’t answer, and Sammy flew off in 
triumph. And all the rest of that day, when any one doubted his story, he replied just as 
he had to Happy Jack, and as nobody could answer any better than Happy Jack could 
no one said a word. Twice during the morning Sammy flew up to the maple tree in 
Farmer Brown’s dooryard and with sharp eyes peered down at Farmer Brown’s Boy, 
who was just as busy as ever. Now and then he would look over to the Green Forest 
and smile. 


STORY 900. December 29, 1914 


What Was Farmer Brown’s Boy Doing? 


Farmer Brown’s Boy trudged along toward the Green Forest and he whistled as 
he tramped. That whistle was good to hear. Tommy Tit the Chickadee thought so, and 
he stopped hunting grubs and eggs of insects in the Old Orchard long enough to listen. 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel thought so, and he stopped his mad scamper along the old 
stone wall that he might hear better. But Sammy Jay didn’t think so. Sammy seems 
to delight in thinking just the opposite to what other people think. Besides, he had 
fully made up his mind that Farmer Brown’s Boy had been making traps, and now he 
was sure of it, for under one arm he was carrying some boards and in one hand was a 
hammer. What would he be taking these over to the Green Forest for if not to set some 
kind of a trap for somebody? And what would he be so merry about unless it was the 
thought that he was going to catch somebody? 


So Sammy followed Farmer Brown’s Boy and screamed to the top of his lungs, 
trying to drown the sound of that merry whistle and at the same time to let everybody 
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know what was going on. He was excited, very much excited, was Sammy Jay. 


But Farmer Brown’s Boy took no notice of him. He went whistling on his way 
until he reached the Green Forest. Where the Lone Little Path goes down the hill he 
stopped beside a big chestnut tree. He put down the things that he was carrying. Then 
he fished some nails from a pocket, and, picking up a board, he nailed it to the big 
chestnut tree as high up as he could reach. When he had driven the last nail, he backed 
off and looked at the board. 


“T guess that will do the business,” said he, and picking up the other boards he 
started on down the Lone Little Path toward the Green Meadows, once more whistling. 


Sammy Jay stopped to look at the board nailed to the big chestnut tree. He cocked 
his head first to one side and then to the other side, and tried to look very wise. But he 
wasn’t wise at all. If that was a trap it was the queerest looking trap that ever he had 
seen. All he could make of it was just a board with a lot of queer black marks on it. It 
looked perfectly harmless. But Sammy had told everybody that Farmer Brown’s Boy 
was making a trap, and now he wouldn’t own up even to himself that he was wrong. 
Sammy is just that obstinate. So, screaming harshly, he flew after Farmer Brown’s Boy, 
hoping to find him doing something that would prove him an enemy to the little people 
of the Green Meadows and the little folks of the Green Forest. You see, Sammy wanted 
to be able to go about and say, “I told you so!” 


He found Farmer Brown’s Boy nailing another board, just like the first one, to the 
big hickory tree over by the Smiling Pool. From there he went straight over to the dear 
Old Briar Patch and nailed one to an old fence post. Then, still whistling as if he were 
very happy, he started for home. 


Now, no sooner was he out of sight than all the little people hurried to see what 
he had been doing. Happy Jack the Gray Squirrel, Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Bobby 
Coon, Unc’ Billy Possum, and Jumper the Hare gathered in front of the big chestnut 
tree in the Green Forest and stared and stared at the board with the queer black marks. 
Over at the Smiling Pool, Billy Mink, Jerry Muskrat, and Little Joe Otter stared and 
stared at the board on the big hickory tree. Peter Rabbit, little Mrs. Peter, and Jimmy 
Skunk, who happened along, stared and stared at the board on the old fence post. No 
one of them knew what to think. Finally they gave it up and went about their business. 
Only Sammy Jay hung around, and so it happens that he was the only one who saw a 
hunter with a terrible gun come down the Lone Little Path and stop in front of the big 
chestnut tree. He scowled at the board. Then, muttering angrily, he turned and left the 
Green Forest. This is what he had read on that board: 


NOTICE. 
All hunting and trapping on this property is forbidden. 
FARMER BROWN. 


Farmer Brown’s Boy had been proving himself the best friend the little people of 
the Green Forest, the Smiling Pool, and the Green Meadows have. 
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STORY 901. December 30, 1914 


Happy Days 


Everybody happy! Everybody glad! 
Nobody is worried! Nobody is sad! 


Isn’t it a pity that the whole world cannot be just that way all the time? Of course, 
it is. And if each one of us would just try never to make anybody else unhappy it would 
be that way. It was that way on the Green Meadows and in the Green Forest and around 
the Smiling Pond. Everybody was happy. You see, not once since Farmer Brown’s boy 
had put up his signs on the big chestnut tree in the Green Forest, on the big hickory 
tree beside the Smiling Pool and on the old fence post beside the dear Old Brier Patch, 
had a hunter with a terrible gun been seen. And not a single trap had been found. Those 
signs had given warning that whoever hunted or trapped would get into trouble. 


And so, because of Farmer Brown’s boy and what he had done, these were happy 
days for the little meadow and forest people. To be sure, Danny Meadow Mouse had 
to keep his wits about him every minute so as not to furnish a dinner for one of those 
always looking for him, but he was used to that, and, as he often says, “Half the fun in 
life is saving it.” 


To be sure, Peter Rabbit always had to have at least one eye open and one ear 
cocked for Reddy or Granny Fox or Old Man Coyote, but, as Peter says, “it is good for 
his, wits and keeps them sharp.” 


To be sure Mrs. Grouse never made a move without first looking this way and 
looking that way and listening with all her might, lest Reddy Fox spring from behind 
a tree or fierce Mr. Goshawk swoop from the treetops, but as she has frequently 
remarked, she “enjoys the spice of excitement.” 


It was just the same with everybody. Watching out for each other was part of life, 
and each felt quite smart enough to take care of himself, which is just as Old Mother 
Nature intended. It is only the hunter with his terrible gun and dreadful traps who 
brings constant fear, and nothing makes greater unhappiness than constant fear. So, 
now that the hunter no longer came, and now that Farmer Brown’s Boy no longer set 
traps, everybody was happy, for everybody could go about his own business in his own 
way. 


So Peter Rabbit merrily kicked up his heels and laughed at Reddy Fox when 
he scratched his nose on a sly old bramble at the edge of the dear Old Brier Patch. 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel made faces and scolded at Black Pussy, Farmer Brown’s cat, 
who should have known better than to try to catch him. Jimmy Skunk ambled about, 
paying no attention to anybody. Jerry Muskrat put the finishing touches on his house 
for the Winter. Bobby Coon curled himself up to sleep most of the time in his hollow 
tree and didn’t once dream that it was being cut down. Mrs. Grouse enjoyed her meals 
in comfort. Reddy Fox actually teased Bowser the Hound to chase him just for the fun 
of fooling him when he had had enough exercise. Little Joe Otter splashed and played 
in the Laughing Brook and the Smiling Pool right in broad daylight, and didn’t care 
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Illustrations. December 28 to December 31, 1914. 
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who saw him. Happy Jack Squirrel hunted for nuts almost under the nose of Farmer 
Brown’s Boy. 


O, those were happy days! very happy days! And all because Farmer Brown’s Boy 
had learned to love the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows and 
had helped them in the very best way he could—by stopping hunting and trapping them 
himself and by stopping others from doing so. Don’t you think he would have felt very 
happy himself if he could have known how happy he had made others? But there was 
no one to tell him except Tommy Tit the Chickadee, who did his best, and he wasn’t at 
all sure that Farmer Brown’s Boy understood. 


STORY 902. December 31, 1914 


Roughleg the Hawk Arrives 


When Mistress Spring arrives on the Green Meadows, she brings with her a host 
of old friends who have been spending the Winter in the sunny southland, and such 
a welcome as they receive from the little people who live on the Green Meadows the 
whole year through! But when Jack Frost comes down from the northland with rough 
Brother North Wind, and they bring with them a few who have spent the Summer 
way up on the edge of the Always Cold, there is no warm welcome for them. No one 
is eagerly waiting to give them greeting. You see, everybody is too busy trying to get 
enough to eat and to get ready for Winter. 


But there is one of these visitors who is watched for. Yes, sir, he is watched for 
from the minute Jack Frost arrives. Not that anyone is really glad to see him. O, my, 
no! But it is necessary to see him first. That is, it is for many of the little people, 
especially the littlest ones. So it was that the first thing every morning Danny Meadow 
Mouse anxiously looked this way and looked that way up in the sky before he made the 
least move to run about, or before he would allow Nanny Meadow Mouse to so much 
as put her nose outside the door. Peter Rabbit was another who kept a sharp watch, 
particularly when he stayed over-long in the Green Forest so that he could not reach the 
dear Old Brier Patch before daylight. 


“He’s here!” exclaimed Danny Meadow Mouse early one morning quite as if he 
was glad. 


“Who’s here?” asked Nanny Meadow Mouse. 
“Roughleg the Hawk,” replied Danny. 

“O!” Nanny shuddered just a little. 

“You speak just as if you were glad to see him, Danny.” 
“Tam,” replied Danny. “I am glad to see him.” 


“Why, Danny Meadow Mouse, how can you say such thing? You know perfectly 
well that he is just terrible.” 


“He’s terrible, all right,” replied Danny, “but just the same I’m glad to see him.” 
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Danny’s eyes twinkled as he said this, for he saw that Nanny didn’t believe a word of 
it. She didn’t believe because she didn’t understand. Nanny made a funny little face at 
him, as much as to say, “You’re fibbing, Danny Meadow Mouse.” Danny laughed right 
out. Then his face grew sober. 


“T am truly glad to see him,” said he, “because now I know just where he is. I 
can keep an eye on him. All along, since it was time for him to show up, I have had 
a dreadful uneasy feeling. I have been afraid that he might come sailing down out of 
the North without me knowing it, and so see me first. You know what that would have 
meant.” 


Nanny nodded her head very hard and shivered. 


“You know,” continued Danny, looking very wise, “an uncertainty often is a great 
deal worse than a certainty. Now that I know that old Roughleg is here, and just where 
to look for him, I feel a lot easier in my mind.” 


“But I don’t see him, and I’ve been looking and looking,” said Nanny. 


“He’s right on the end of the dead branch of that lone tree over there, and he’s 
sitting so still that he looks like a part of the tree,” replied Danny. “Now watch!” 


Before Nanny could stop him he had darted out and across a little bare place. 
Instantly a great black bird with broad wings sailed out from the lone tree straight to 
the bare place Danny had raced across. Nanny held her breath, and her heart almost 
stopped beating with fear for Danny. Of course she ought to have known Danny better 
than that. He was safely hiding under a tangle of grass where even the sharp eyes of 
Roughleg couldn’t see him. Roughleg flew back and forth over the bare place a few 
times, and then with a scream of disappointment returned to the lone tree, where he 
sat as motionless as before. He would go hungry a long time if he depended on Danny 
Meadow Mouse for a meal. 
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Appendix |. Nature Fakery and Thornton W. Burgess 


Thornton Burgess was continually worried that he would be labeled a “nature 
faker.” In his autobiography he stresses how he strives in his writing “not to allow 
imagination to overstep the exacting bounds of truth and fact.” (1960 p. 302) and 
few things gave him a greater thrill than being honored by “authorities in the field 
of natural science.” But as a self-proclaimed “amateur naturalist” he always felt 
vulnerable to the charge. Ralph J. Lutts in his 2001 book, The Nature Fakers, provides 
a detailed account of this line of critique. The following account is based on his 
narrative (and this essay is adapted from a Thornton W. Burgess Research League blog 


post). 


The opening salvo was a 1903 piece by esteemed nature writer John Burroughs in 
the Atlantic Monthly titled “Real and Sham Natural History.” In the essay Burroughs 
praised authors who avoid mixing fact with fiction in their nature stories and was 
critical of those who stretched the truth within their tales of putative natural history. 
The popular Ernest Thompson Seton, for example, told a tall tale when he had a fox 
ride on the back of a sheep in order to avoid hounds in pursuit (a scene which Burgess 
borrowed for his own Reddy Fox stories). 


Burroughs was especially critical of those who went out of their way to claim 
such stories were true. 


This is the old trick of the romancer: he swears his tale is true, because he 
knows his reader want this assurance; it makes the thing taste better. 


Beyond outlandish descriptions of the behavior of animals, Burroughs rejected the 
notion that animals’ thought patterns are at all similar to humans—particularly when 
it comes to the depiction of an inner life and the making of rational decisions. Here he 
was most critical of William J. Long, whom he ended up dismissing: 


Mr. Long’s book reads like that of a man who has really never been to the 
woods, but who sits in his study and cooks up these yarns from things he 
has read in Forest and Stream or in other sporting journals. 


The term “nature faker” was popularized as a label for these writers in a series of 
articles in Everybodys Magazine, beginning with Edward B. Clark’s interview with 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. 


Roosevelt, while more agnostic than Burroughs in respect to the thought- 
processes of animals, made a distinction between animal stories that were “fables” 
(he approved of The Jungle Book, for example) and animal stories that represented 
themselves as true. He was particularly worried about the widespread use of fake 
nature stories as supplementary texts in elementary schools. Here’s his theory about 
their negative impact: 


The preservation of the useful and beautiful animal and bird life of the 
country depends largely upon the creating in the young an interest in the life 
of the woods and fields. If the child mind is fed with stories that are false 
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to nature, the children will go to the haunts of the animal only to meet with 
disappointment. The result will be disbelief, and the death of interest. (Clark 
1907, 774) 


This would effectively become the foundation of Burgess’s mission (Burgess was 
particularly proud of a positive letter he once received from Roosevelt). 


In 1914, “nature-fakery” remained current as a critical category. Indeed, Burgess’s 
stories were promoted to parents precisely because he was 


not a nature faker who sacrifices fact for the sake of the story. His natural 
history is correct and your own little people can learn much about “The 
Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows” that may help 
them, in after years, to become better men and better women because of the 
love and knowledge implanted by his little stories in The Star. (Washington 
Evening Star, June 20, 1914, page 21) 


Which brings us to Prickly Porky the porcupine. From August 10 to September 1, 
1914 (STORIES 780 to 799), a series of characters, starting with Peter Rabbit, reported 
seeing a “monster” without a head or legs rolling around in the Green Forest. After a 
series of pranks, this was revealed to be Prickly Porky, who had rolled himself into a 
ball, collecting leaves on his quills. Burgess copied this scenario directly from William 
J. Long’s “Unk Wunk the Porcupine” story in the 1902 book Wood Folk at School, 
which itself was one of Burrough’s targets in his original essay. 


But let me give the passage entire as a good sample of the tales of this 
Miinchausen of our nature-writers: “It was not a bear shaking down the ripe 
beechnuts—not heavy enough for that, yet too heavy for the feet of any 
prowler of the woods to make on his stealthy hunting. Pr-r-r-r-ush, swish! 
thump! Something struck the stem of a bush heavily, and brought down 

a rustling shower of leaves; then out from under the low branches rolled 
something that I had never seen before, —a heavy grayish ball, as big as a 
half-bushel basket, so covered over with leaves that one could not tell what 
was inside. It was as if someone had covered a big kettle with glue and sent 
it rolling down the hill picking up dead leaves as it went. So the queer thing 
tumbled past my feet, purring, crackling, growing bigger and more ragged 
every moment as it gathered up more leaves, till it reached the bottom of a 
sharp pitch and lay still. 


I stole after it cautiously; suddenly it moved, unrolled itself. Then out of the 
ragged mass came a big porcupine. He shook himself, stretched, wabbled 
around a moment, as if his long roll had made him dizzy; then he meandered 
aimlessly along the foot of the ridge, his quills stuck full of dead leaves, 
looking big and strange enough to frighten anything that might meet him in 
the woods.” And presently we are told he did frighten a hare almost out 
of its wits. [my emphasis] One would like to know what Mr. Long had for 
supper the night he dreamed this dream. He had probably just read or heard 
the old legend of the porcupine rolling over under an apple tree and walking 
off to his den with his quills stuck full of apples; this, with a late supper of 
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Welsh “rabbit,” had doubtless caused this fantastic vision to dance through 
his brain. But how did he come to believe it was a real experience? that is 
the mystery. One doubts his ever having met a porcupine in the woods, or 
he would know that these creatures do not cover their noses with their tails; 
the tail is always extended flat upon the ground and used as a weapon of 
defense. 


Whether the Prickly Porky story was a homage to Unk Wunk or a cure for lagging 
inspiration, it was precisely the kind of tale that got nature writers into trouble with 
critics. As far as I can tell, no one called Burgess out on this publicly, but it was a risky 
move given his growing reputation as a truth teller. 


Less egregious, but also false in its own way, was a series of stories (September 
15 to October 6; STORIES 811 to 829) in which Bully the English Sparrow came 
to the Old Orchard and disrupted an otherwise peaceful bird nesting society. That 
house sparrows are disruptive to native cavity nesters is certainly true, as anyone who 
has ever managed nesting boxes knows all too well. That native birds, particularly 
house wrens, are also fiercely, often fatally, competitive with each other about such 
boxes, however, is also true. Burgess, like many naturalists at the time, was anti- 
house sparrow, and disparaged them in his earliest contributions to the American 
Agriculturist, writing as “Waldo.” 


He is a dirty, pugnacious little thief and has done more to drive away our 
native birds than any other one thing, and a bounty for his destruction should 
be offered by every state. (May 16, 1896, page 18) 


Burgess would later admit to shooting at house sparrows in his garden. 


Prejudice against house sparrows, even in their native land, is long standing, as 
they can be agricultural pests. That they became a pernicious invasive species after 
their introduction to the United States is also true. But to claim that they introduced 
conflict to an otherwise peaceful society suggests that there is something else going 
on—they were “foreigners.” Burgess here reveals a strain of nativism in his thinking 
(not unlike his hero Teddy Roosevelt). 
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Appendix 2. Bedtime Stories Club. 


This section compiles newspaper copy associated with Bedtime Stories Clubs in 
1914. It is organized by newspaper, beginning with the Kansas City Star and then other 
papers in order of the date of their first club announcement. 


This appendix is intended to be complete as possible, so is unedited, except to 
remove boilerplate copy and language solely about club membership. Because of its 
length, I’ve provided a key to some highlights below. 
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Kansas City Star (KCS). April 28, 1914. First letter to club from Thornton 
Burgess. 


KCS. May 9, 1914. Burgess reportedly pleased with club. 
KCS. May 15, 1914. Second letter to club from Burgess. 
KCS. May 22, 1914. Letter reports snake killed to save baby rabbits. 


KCS. May 27, 1914. Third letter to club from Burgess. Farmer Brown’s boy 
joins club. 


KCS. June 10, 1914. Fourth letter to club from Burgess. 
KCS. June 11, 1914. Letter reports snake killed to save baby birds. 


KCS. June 16, 1914. Claim made that club activities have made birds 
friendlier. 


KCS. June 22, 1914. William T. Hornaday reportedly joins club. 

KCS. June 29, 1914. Club members encouraged to exert political influence. 
KCS. July 17, 1914. Boy reportedly quits club so he can kill birds. 
Washington Evening Star (WS). June 20, 1914. Club announcement. 


WS. June 27, 1914. Burgess joins club. (Note the same letter was sent to all 
new clubs) 


WS. July 16, 1914. Letter from Burgess. 


WS. July 20, 1914. Letter from Burgess requesting each member to recruit five 
more members. 


Omaha World-Herald and Evening World-Herald (OWH), June 22, 1914, Club 
announcement 


OWH. July 1, 1914, Burgess joins club. 


OWH. July 14, 1914. Story reports that there are 100,000 members of club 
nationwide. 


Buffalo Evening News (BN). June 24, 1914. Club announcement. 
BN. July 1, 1914. Burgess joins club. 


¢ Montreal Star (MS). June 29, 1914. Club announcement. 

¢ MS. July 2, 1914. Burgess joins club. 

¢ Houston Chronicle. (HC) July 2, 1914. Club announcement. 

¢ St. Louis New Star (SLNS) July 30, 1914. Club accouncement. 
¢ Wichita Eagle (WE). November 14, 1914. Club announcement. 


Kansas City Star 


KCS. April 20, 1914, page 16 
A “BEDTIME STORIES” CLUB 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE GREEN MEADOWS AND GREEN FOREST. 
The Little People There Hear with Joy of Their Many Boy and Girl 
Friends in Kansas City. 


These are happy days in the Green Forest, on the Green Meadows, and in the 
Smiling Pool, too. No, it isn’t because Gentle Sister South Wind has brought back 
Mistress Spring. That is enough, of course, to bring happiness to the little people of 
the Green Meadows, the Green Forest and the Smiling Pool, who for such a long, long 
time have had to endure the boisterous fun of Rough Brother North Wind, but there is 
something much better even than the return of spring to be happy about. 


What do you suppose it is? You’d never, never guess. Why, the little people you 
read about in Mr. Burgess’s delightful Bedtime Stories in The Star have found out that 
their pictures are being drawn by hundreds and hundreds of little boys and girls who 
read The Star or have it read to them by their fathers and mothers. You know that if 
someone liked you well enough to draw your picture, it would make you happy. Well, 
the little people of the Green Meadows, the Green Forest and the Smiling Pool are a 
whole lot like little girls and boys, and they know that little girls and boys who draw 
their pictures must be their friends. And that is why they are happy, because they would 
like to be friends with you, but have been afraid you would hurt them. 


So everybody in the Green Forest and on the Green Meadow and by the Smiling 
Pool was talking about the good news that had come from Kansas City. How did they 
get the news? Well, maybe Honker the Goose told it. Now, that is only a guess, of 
course, but you know Honker is a great traveler and he hears such a lot of things. 


Of course, some of the little people were not surprised as others to learn they had 
friends among the little girls and boys. There was Tommy Tit the Chickadee, for one, 
dancing about and saying over and over again: “Dee, dee, dee, chickadee! I told you so, 
I told you so!” 


You see, Tommy Tit has long been a friend of Farmer Brown’s Boy and eats from 
his hand. 


And then there was Peter Rabbit, who remembered how Mrs. Grouse had been 
released from her prison under the ice by Farmer Brown’s Boy. And Chatterer the Red 
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Squirrel told all over again how Farmer Brown’s Boy had caught him and put him in a 
cage and then had let him go and fed him all winter. 


“You see,” said Tommy Tit, “you don’t need to be afraid, if you know who your 
friends are.” “Wouldn’t it be nice,” said Peter Rabbit, “if we knew the names of those 
who drew the pictures. Then we would know for sure who our friends are.” 


And that was the way they all felt about it. So The Star is going to print the names 
of the little artists, and they are to consider that they are members of the Bedtime 
Stories Club. Now, it is quite an honor to belong to this club, because there never was 
such a club before, and you will be charter members of it, which means you helped 
make it. Every club must have something to do and the duty of the members of the 
Bedtime Stories Club is to be kind to animals and birds, and feed them, and try to get 
other boys and girls to do the same thing.... 


KCS. April 23, 1914, page 20 
SEE THE NEW CLUB GROW! 
LITTLE GREEN MEADOWS AND FOREST PEOPLE HAVE MANY FRIENDS 
Boys and Girls Who Read Mr. Burgess’s Stories in The Star Eager to Show Their 
Friendship for Peter Rabbit and the Rest. 


The Commercial Club is not the only Kansas City organization that is booming 
these days. You should just see the Bedtime Stories Club grow! And it’s doing it 
without any solicitation from a membership committee either. In fact, all who join the 
Bedtime Stories Club do so voluntarily, and there is no limit to the membership. 


Maybe you don’t happen to know yet what the Bedtime Stories Club is. It was 
only started a couple of days ago. So this is to tell you that the only requisites for 
membership are that you be kind to the little people of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows and that you read the Bedtime Stories in The Star. 


Of course, if you are a very little person yourself and can’t read the stories but 
have to have mother or father do it, that doesn’t keep you from being a member. You’re 
big enough to know it isn’t nice to throw stones at the birds and the squirrels and any 
of the other little people. Being kind to the little people of the Forest and Meadows and 
trying to get other boys and girls to be kind to them, too, is the work you must do to 
show you are a member of the club. 


And you must be kind to your cat and your dog, as well as to the wild animals. 
Little George Moffett White of Cameron, Mo., knew that himself, and he wrote this 
letter to The Star as soon as he saw that the Bedtime Stories Club had been formed: 


I saw in The Star about the Bedtime Stories Club. I wish to be a member and 
am sending a picture of Buster Bear. I have a pet cat named Dick and I am 
trying to treat him very nice. 


From away back in New Haven, Conn., comes a letter from a little boy who 
reads the Bedtime Stories in The Star and wrote a piece about them for his school. 
He is Arthur Linton Corbin, jr., and he told the other little girls and boys in his class 
how much they were missing by not living where they could read The Star. He gets it 
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because he and his brother visited their grandfather in Lawrence, Kas., and liked The 
Star so well that their grandfather sends it to them. They are both put down as members 
of the Bedtime Stories Club. 


Another newly enlisted member of the club is Kermit Keller, who writes from 
North Kansas City: 


I would like to become a member of your club. I have read all of the 
Bedtime Stories. I have drawn a picture of Winsome Bluebird for you. I am 
10 years old and in the fifth grade of my school. I hope you will keep up 
your stories. 


Eleanor Haynes, 9 years old, of 3808 Central Street, sends some very excellent 
drawings to show her interest in the little people she reads about in Mr. Burgess’s 
stories. The boys and girls of the Greystone School in Kansas City, Kas., tried their 
hand at drawing pictures of the Green Forest and Green Meadows people, and then 
they picked out those drawn by Walter Wilson, Mildred Crossley and R. Montgomery 
and sent them to The Star. 


KCS. April 25, 1914, page 12 
ALL LITTLE FOLKS WELCOME 
THE NEW BEDTIME STORIES CLUB IS OPEN TO ALL. 
Just a Promise to Be Kind to Birds and Animals Is the Only Initiation Ceremony 
Required 


THE SCHOOLS ARE INTERESTED. 


I know a little girl in our school who is a member of the Bedtime Stories 
Club, she is awfully proud of herself. What do you have to do to join? I want 
to belong. 


That was in one of the many, many letters that have come to The Star about the 
Bedtime Stories Club, Now, maybe it isn’t true, but it looks like the writer of that letter 
might be just a wee, wee bit jealous of some other little girl, and that won’t do at all. 
No, sir, that won’t do. We Bedtime Stories Club members must be kind to each other as 
well as to the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows. 


So many little boys and girls are writing to know what they must do to become 
members of the club. Well, all you have to do is promise that you will really and truly 
be kind to birds and animals and try to get others to be the same. But some of the 
members say they are going to do more than that. They are going to ask their teachers 
to let them form Bedtime Stories Clubs In their schools and help them make plans for 
being friends with the little people Mr. Burgess writes about. You have no idea how 
friendly these little folks will be if you are only kind and patient with them. Why, if you 
will keep trying and trying and won’t get angry or discouraged the birds and squirrels 
will get so they will come and eat right out of your hand. 


Some little girls who live out on the South Side have written to The Star that they 
are going to form a Bedtime Stories Club in their block and get all the little girls and 
boys to join, and then they are going to think up plans to make friends with the little 
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people. One thing they have thought of already is that they are going to keep a pan of 
water out all summer, so the birds will have a place to drink and bathe. And they are 
going to put out nuts for some squirrels that live in a tree not far away. Maybe some 
other boys or girls a can write a letter telling others ways of making friends with the 
little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows... 


THE STAR THEIR TEXTBOOK. 
A Western Kansas School Writes Praise of the Bedtime Stories. 


It isn’t every paper that wins the distinction of being used as a text book In 
the schools. The Star is one of the proud few. Many Kansas City teachers open the 
day’s exercises by reading the Bedtime Story, and the following letter from Miss 
Bernice Fulton, a teacher in the schools of Liberal, Kas., indicates what is being done 
elsewhere: 


To The Star: I am sending you a letter dictated by my pupils, who desire to 
tell you how much they enjoy the “Bedtime Stories.” Although we live in 
the far-off corner of the state, The Star is indispensable to us. For primary 
stories, teaching such splendid morals in such a delightful form, I’ve never 
found anything equal to them. The pupils use many of the expressions in 
their conversation, and recently one small lad inquired, “How do you spell 
‘lipperty lip?” 

An admirer of The Star, BERNICE FULTON. 

Then follows the letter written by Misa Fulton at the dictation of her pupils: 


To The Star: We want to tell you how much we like your “Bedtime Stories.” 
We have never seen Little Joe Otter, Jerry Muskrat or Paddy the Beaver, but 
we like them just the same. Sometimes we find holes that Digger the Badger 
has made, and when we hear Old Man Coyote barking, we know how Peter 
Rabbit felt when he first heard him. 


YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS IN WESTERN KANSAG.... 


KCS. April 28, 1914 page 10 
JOY IN THE GREEN FOREST 
MR. BURGESS TELLS THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE NEW CLUB 
Peter Rabbit is Spending All His Spare Time Spreading the Great News That 
Little Boys and Girls Are to be Their Friends 
ATTENTION, BEDTIME STORIES CLUB MEMBERS! 


Every member of the Bedtime Stories Club is to have a button and a certificate of 
membership. Read the announcement at the end of the following story: 


There is great joy among the Little People of the Green Forest, the Green 
Meadows and the Smiling Pool. Yes, sir, the Little People who live there are very, very 
happy. You see, Mr. Burgess has told them about The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. Mr. 
Burgess is one of Old Mother Nature’s friends, you know, and she has given him the 
power to know the thoughts and language of the Little People. And so Mr. Burgess has 
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written this letter to the boys and girls who read The Star to tell them what the Little 
People think of the new club: 


Dear Fellow Members of the Bedtime Stories Club: You see I’m a member 
too. Of course, I wanted to join just as soon as I heard about the club, but I 
was afraid The Star would say that I am too old. But it didn’t. It says that no 
one is any older than he feels and so I can be a member. 


I want you to know how tickled all my little friends of the Green Meadows 
and the Green Forest and the Smiling Pool are over this club. They think 

it is perfectly splendid. Johnny Chuck says that if he knew that every little 
boy and girl was a member of the Bedtime Stories Club he wouldn’t ever be 
afraid and run away when he saw one coming, because he would know that 
there was nothing to run away for. Peter Rabbit says it’s the best idea he ever 
heard of and he’s spending all his spare time going about, lipperty-lipperty- 
lip, telling everybody he meets about it. Grandfather Frog says it’s what he 
has waited and waited for and it takes a great load off his mind because he is 
getting old and nervous, and now he won’t have to watch out for sticks and 
stones every time a boy comes over to the Smiling Pool. Jimmy Skunk says 
he never was afraid of little boys and girls because they have always seemed 
to be afraid of him, but now he hopes to get better acquainted with them, 
because if they will only give him a chance, he will show them that he can 
be just as polite as they can. 


Sammy Jay says it’s too good to be true. But Sammy is always in suspicious 
and I am quite sure that right down inside he is just as pleased as the others. 
Best of all, I’ve just had word from Farmer Brown’s boy that he wants to 
join. He has found it for himself that love and kindness are all that is needed 
to make friends with the very shyest of Old Mother Nature’s big family. It 

is true, too. As for myself, I am simply delighted. I hope every the reader 

of The Star and every big one too, will join the club and promise to be kind 
to all birds and animals. If you make the promise, I know you will keep it, 
and that means just the very best time ever for our little friends of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows and for you and me. You have no idea of 
what heaps and heaps of fun you can have with them when once they know 
you love them and they no longer need be afraid. 


With love and best wishes from all the Green Meadow people and from 
myself to each one of you, [am 


Your very sincere friend, THORNTON W. BURGESS 


And just to show that big folks, as well as little ones, may belong to the Bedtime 
Stories Club, The Star publishes this letter from a grandmother: 


Carthage, Mo—To The Star: Iam charmed with your club for the Bedtime 
Stories that, although I am not a child, but the grandmother of three, I am 
most interested. I can imagine nothing more delightful and wholesome for 
children than these stories, which I wrote Mr. Burgess two years ago, and 
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his reply and explanation of their raison d’etre added to the interest. I wish 
all the children in Carthage may join this club and listen to the tales of the 
forest people who are so human in many ways, yet are never dissipated or 
degenerate and from whom many a good lesson may be learned: chiefly 
those of kindness and consideration which will help in every expression in 
life, Here’s to Mr. Burgess and The Star and the Bedtime Stories. 


ELIZABETH MITCHELL HODGES. 


One of the nicest ways of showing an interest in Old Mother Nature’s Little People 
has been found by Ruth and Carl Arcularius of Necebo, Mo. They have books that tell 
the names of the different birds and flowers and they take them along every time they 
go into the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. 


Ruth Kitterman of Le Roy, Kas, admits she isn’t much of an artist and can’t draw 
pictures, but she sends some pressed daisies to show she knows the Green Meadows. 
Many little boys and girls are writing in to tell how they are building boxes for the 
birds and doing other acts of kindness, which shows that Old Mother Nature’s Little 
People are going to be glad The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club was formed. These 
additional boys and girls have sent their names in as members of the club:... 


A BUTTON FOR EVERY MEMBER. 
The Bedtime Stories Club Is to Have a Badge. 


The members of the Bedtime Stories are to show their colors. Every boy and girl, 
and grown person, too, for that matter, who sends his name to The Star is to receive 
a button to wear and a certificate of membership in the Bedtime Stories Club. The 
buttons and the certificates are now being made and will be sent out in a few days. You 
know, the early bird catches the worm, and those who already have sent in their names 
will get the first buttons and the first certificates. The boys and girls who send their 
names in later will be supplied in the order in which their names are received. Some of 
the little folks who wrote The Star that they wanted to be members didn’t remember to 
put their addresses in their letters. If your name has been printed in The Star without 
your address you had better write in again. 


Any boy or girls is eligible to membership in the Bedtime Stories Club. All you 
have to do is to send your name and address to The Star and ask to be enrolled in the 
club. When you ask to become a member of the club that means that you promise to 
be good to birds and animals and try to get other boys and girls to be kind to them, too. 
There are no membership fees and there is no charge for the buttons and the certificates 
of membership. All you have to do is send in your names. And you’d better hurry if 
you want to be among those who get buttons first. Address your letters to the Bedtime 
Stories Club, care of The Star. 


KCS. April 29, 1914 page 10 
ASK FOR A BUTTON EARLY 
THE BEDTIME STORIES CLUB BADGES ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
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Peter Rabbit’s Well Known Face Will Be Seen on the Souvenirs Which The Star 
Will Send to the Boys and Girls Who Enroll 


Within a few minutes after The Star was out yesterday with its announcement 
of buttons and certificates for members of the Bedtime Stories Club the telephone 
rang, and a woman wanted to be enlisted as a member. Of course, no members can be 
enrolled over the telephone, but it shows what a rush there is going to be to join the 
club. So, if you want to be among the early ones to get your button you had better send 
in your name and address without delay.... 


The buttons are now being made and the certificates of membership are being 
printed, and just as soon as they are ready they will be sent you by mail. They don’t 
cost you anything, and there are no dues to pay for being a member of the club. But 
if you join the club, you mustn’t throw stones at the birds or squirrels or frogs any 
more, and you must do your best to protect all Old Mother Nature’s children. And you 
remember what Mr. Burgess said in his letter in The Star yesterday: 


“Tf you make the promise, I know you will keep it, and that means just the 
very best times ever for our little friends of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows and for you and me. You have no idea of what heaps and heaps of 
fun you can have with them when once they know you love them and they 
no longer need be afraid.” 


Address your letter to The Bedtime Stories Club, care of The Star. Do not enclose 
any money or stamps. 


KCS. April 30, 1914 page 22 
BEDTIME STORIES CLUB 
SEE THE NEW CLUB GROW! 
LETTERS ARE POURING IN FROM LITTLE FRIENDS OF BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS 
The Printers and Button Makers Are Hard at Work and Won’t Keep the Little 
Folks Waiting a Minute Longer Than Necessary 


Well! this Bedtime Stories Club is going to be some organization. Every fresh 
mail brings in great stacks of applications for buttons and certificates. Already the 
membership is close to 2,000, and the buttons and certificates are not even ready for 
distribution yet. It’s no easy task determining just how many names there are on the 
list, for it means more than just counting the number of letters that come in. You see, 
most of the little folks who write in ask that brother or sister, and sometimes two or 
three brothers and sisters be enrolled, too, and that means that every one of the stacks 
and stacks of letters must be read before the names can be listed. 


HARD AT WORK ON THE BUTTON. 


It will be several days before the buttons and certificates will begin to go out to the 
members of the Bedtime Stories Club. The printers and button makers are hard at work, 
however, and promise not to keep the members of the new club waiting longer than 
absolutely necessary. However, don’t put off sending in your request to be enrolled as a 
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member. The buttons are to be sent out in the order in which the requests are received. 
Every boy and girl who sends in his name is to receive a button and a certificate as 

a proof of membership in the Bedtime Stories Club. It doesn’t cost them anything to 
join the club, and there are no dues to be paid. All they have to do is promise to make 
friends with the Little People of the Green Forest, the Green Meadows and the Smiling 
Pool and protect them from their enemies. 


AND WRITE YOUR VERY BEST. 


And be sure, when you send in your application, that you write very, very plainly. 
You know, your name is to be written on the certificate of membership that is to be sent 
you, and The Star wants to be sure that it gets the name right. Of course, if you find 
when you get your certificate that there is a mistake in the name you send it right back, 
and The Star will send you another one. The Star and Mr. Burgess want you to keep 
these certificates for years and years as a constant reminder that you are a friend of Old 
Mother Nature’s Children. 


There is one Kansas City little boy who is going to be disappointed. He wrote that 
he wanted to be a member of the club, but he didn’t give his street address and he just 
signed his name “John.” Now, of course, to mother and father there is just one “John” 
in all the world, but The Star can’t find you unless you give your full name and where 
you live. 


A MEMBER FROM CANADA. 


Another little boy writes from far off Canada wanting to know if he is too far away 
to be a member of the Bedtime Stories Club. Of course he isn’t. Any little boy in all the 
world who will take the pledge of kindness to birds and animals may join our band. 


When The Star first announced that it would give buttons and certificates to 
members it told the little boys and girls to get their letters in early because it is the early 
bird that catches the worm. A little boy out on Olive Street wanted The Star to let him 
know if he wasn’t the early bird. He was an early bird, all right, but there were a lot of 
early ones. However, there are lots of worms to be caught, and this little boy will be 
among the first to get a button. 


If you haven’t already written in to have your name put on the list, you’d better do 
it today. Address your letter to the Bedtime Stories Club, care of The Star. 


KCS. May 1, 1914 page 24 
LETTERS BY THE PECK 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE BEDTIME STORIES CLUB COME BY 
HUNDREDS. 
The Little Folks Are Note Going to Have a Monopoly on the Membership. Many 
“Grown-Ups” Having Asked for Buttons 


A full half bushel of letters was this morning’s contribution to the phenomenal 
growth of the Bedtime Stories Club. Yesterday the applications for membership came 
in bundles of one hundred, but today the post office sent them in a sack. 
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If this thing keeps up every little boy and girl (and a lot of the big ones and 
“grown ups”) in Kansas City and for hundreds of miles around will be wearing the 
button of the Bedtime Stories Club. Well, let them come. The Star wants to enlist a 
great army of friends of the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, 
and there is no restriction on the membership. The only requisite for membership is a 
promise to be good to birds and animals and try to protect them from their enemies. 


A few sample buttons of the kind that are to be given to the members of the 
Bedtime Stories Club have been received and they are bound to make a great hit with 
the little folks. The button makers are now busy turning them out in great quantities, 
and as soon as everything is ready they will begin to go out to the members by mail. 


CERTIFICATE WILL BE ARTISTIC 


The certificates of membership are causing more delay than the buttons, You see, 
these certificates are to be your emblem of friendship for the Little People, and they are 
to be worth keeping, so the making of them can’t be hurried. They are to be engraved, 
and the name of each member will be written on the certificate he receives. It probably 
will be next Tuesday before the first of the buttons and certificates will go out. But 
don’t delay sending in your letter. They are being stamped as fast as they come in and 
the buttons will be sent out in the order in which the applications are received. 


One of the Interesting features in connection with the rapid growth of the Bedtime 
Stories Club is the number of “grownups” who are asking to be enrolled. Let ‘em 
come. Nobody is too young or too old to wear the badge of friendship for the Little 
People of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. One of these letters from a 
“grownup” is written by E. T. Gunter, 3420 Monroe Avenue. He says: 


Please say to Peter Rabbit and all the inhabitants of the Green Forest, the 
Green Meadows, and also Grandfather Frog of the Smiling Pool, that I hope 
they will let a grownup join the club. 


In most instances it is the mother who sends in the application of her little girl, but 
Martha Judd of Jamestown, Kas., reverses that order. She writes: 


Mamma and I would both like to be members of the Bedtime Stories Club 
We enjoy the Bedtime Stories very much and always watch for The Star to 
come. 


Helen Merle Jacobs of 3011 Prospect Avenue has begun to study the habits of the 
Little People as the following letter shows: 


This morning I saw a little squirrel. I watched it for nearly half an hour, and 
it ran about the tree, chewing off a branch once in a while and carried it up 
a tree in my front yard, where it was building a nest, and I am to put some 
food out and try to tame it. I would like to belong to the Bedtime Stories 
Club. 
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Esther Brotherson writes to say that her class at school is forming a Bedtime 
Stories Club. Her letter says: 


Iam a little girl, 8 years old. I go to school every day. My teacher name is 
Miss Burnell. In my room we are going to have a Bedtime Stories Club. We 
bring our stories every day. We are going to save them and are going to put 
them in a book. 


A “grownup” in Claremore, Ok., who doesn’t sign his name, writes of this tragedy 
which wouldn’t have happened had a certain little boy joined the Bedtime Stories Club: 


To The Star: I am a reader of The Star and also of the Bedtime Stories. I’ve 
so often read the adventures of the little forest people, but the saddest thing 
happened to Chatterer the Red Squirrel one sunny morning this week. I 
was in my back yard and who must be making himself at home in one of 
my trees but Chatterer the Red Squirrel. He seemed shy at first, but I talked 
to him and he seemed to know I would not harm him and came down and 
took pecan nuts out of my hands. He played around over the house and in 
the tree all morning in the afternoon he became tired or lonely and started 
back for the Green Forest, and I heard a dreadful gun and looked across the 
street only to see Chatterer fall to the ground from a tall tree. He was only 
wounded then, but next morning we found poor Chatterer dead at the side 
of this cruel boy’s yard. It was not Farmer Brown’s boy, for he could never, 
never be so cruel, I’m sure. 


AN OKLAHOMA READER. 


KCS. May 3, 1914. Page 8A 
CLUB HAS 4,000 MEMBERS 
THE BEDTIME STORIES ORGANIZATION IS GROWING BY JUMPS 
Certificates of Membership and Buttons Will Begin to Go Out by Mail Next 
Tuesday—Some of the Letters Received. 


Without a button or a certificate having been sent out, the membership of the 
Bedtime Stories Club is now more than four thousand. New applications are pouring in 
on every mail and before its first order to the printers and button makers has been filled, 
The Star has doubled the number. And if that isn’t enough the order will be repeated as 
often as necessary. Every boy and girl and “grown-up,” too, who wants to be known as 
a friend of the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows is to have a 
button and a certificate. 


The Star’s idea in forming the Bedtime Stories Club was to crystallize the 
friendship for birds and animals which has been created by Thornton W. Burgess’s 
“Little Stories for Bedtime,” which are printed each afternoon in The Star. A “Bedtime 
Stories Club” button and a handsomely engraved certificate of membership is to be 
given each member of the club. 


A PROMISE OF KINDNESS. 
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These buttons and certificates cost the members nothing and there are no dues to 
be paid. It is understood that those who join the club will be friends of the birds and 
animals and will do their utmost to protect them and get others to do so. It is expected 
that the buttons and certificates will begin to go out to the members Tuesday. The 
printers and button makers have promised to begin delivering the certificates and 
badges that day. 


In the meantime, the applications are being filed as fast as they come in and will 
be filled in the order in which they were received. Many splendid letters and excellent 
drawings are among the number, testifying to the interest which the club has aroused. 
Some little boys and girls say they don’t know what to write in order to be enrolled as 
members. All they need to say is that they want to be members of the Bedtime Stories 
Club. 


And this next is very important! Be sure to write your name and your address very, 
very plainly! Your name is to go at the top of the certificate, and The Star wants to be 
sure to get it right. Of course, if we do make a mistake, you just send it back, and The 
Star will send you another. Mr. Burgess’s name is to be signed to all the certificates. 


A BLIND BOY’S LETTER 


Robert Earl Henderson, a blind boy 8 years old, son of J. W. Henderson, who lives 
on Rural Route No. 2 out of Kansas City, wrote one of the most touching letters yet 
received by The Star. He writes: 


My mamma takes The Star and she reads the Bedtime Stories to me. [am 

a little boy 8 years old. I can’t read them myself, as I am blind, but if you 
will accept me as one of the joiners, I would be pleased to be one of the 
members of the Bedtime Stories Club, I enjoy hearing mamma read them to 
me. I would not throw stones at the little birds or the squirrels or the frogs 

if I could see. My mamma loves them, and she told me to love them. If you 
send me a button, send it to Robert Earl Henderson, care of J. W. Henderson. 
That is my papa. I don’t get any mail myself. I am in St. Louis now, going to 
make a man of myself, one that they will all love and also the Little Children 
of Old Mother Nature. I love them all. 


ROOM FOR THE GRANDMOTHERS, TOO. 


One of the indications of the interest of the “grownups” in the club is a letter from 
Mrs. J. E. Hamilton of 303 West Main Street, Chanute, Kas. Mrs. Hamilton confesses 
that, although she is five times a grandmother, she enjoys the Bedtime Stories as much 
as the children and wants to be enrolled in the club. 


KCS. May 4, 1914, page 7 
BUTTONS NEARLY READY 
BEDTIME STORIES CLUB BADGES WILL BEGIN GOING OUT 
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TOMORROW 
The Membership of the Organization Jumped Up a Thousand on the First Mail 
Today, and It Is Still Growing. 


The first mail this morning jumped the membership of the Bedtime Stories Club 
a thousand, so that the membership is now more than five thousand. Evidently a good 
many boys and girls devoted at least a part of Sunday to writing to The Star. 


Another entire school class joined the club today. It was the room taught by Miss 
Margaret M. Hiatt at Edwardsville, Kas. Miss Hiatt says she wants to be a member, and 
her thirty-two pupils all sign the letter, which says: 


I am sending in a list of my pupils’ names. Everyone wishes to join the club. 


We have used the stories for two years as supplementary reading and 
consequently have become very fond of the little people of the meadows and 
forest. I should like to join, too, as I do not feel nearly so old as I am. 


KCS. May 5, 1914, page 16 
WATCH FOR YOUR BUTTON! 
THE BEDTIME STORIES CLUB BADGES ARE IN THE MAIL 
Those Who Were the First to Join the Organization Will Be the First to Get 
Buttons and Certificates. 


At last the buttons and certificates of membership in the Bedtime Stories Club 
are ready.... The Star’s first order for buttons and certificates was exhausted before the 
printers and button makers had filled it, but they were told to go right ahead making 
more, and there will be enough to go around, no matter how big the club gets. The only 
thing necessary to join the club is to promise to be good to the birds and animals and 
try to make friends of them. The buttons and certificates cost the members nothing, and 
there are no club dues. Anybody, young or old, who wants to enlist among the friends 
of the birds and animals need only send his name and address to The Star, addressing 
his letter to The Bedtime Stories Club. 


A rather unexpected feature of the marvelous growth of the Bedtime Stories Club 
is the number of “grownups” who are asking to be enrolled. These “grownups” say that 
they are readers of Mr. Burgess’s “Bedtime Stories” and if they are not too old would 
like to be included in the organization. Well, they are very, very welcome. There is no 
age limit in this club. 


PRAISE FOR THE CLUB. 


Welcome praise of the object of The Bedtime Stories Club is that contained in the 
following letter: 


To The Star: We have watched with much interest, with a really personal 
gratitude, your development of the Bedtime Stories Club. Long ago when 
the first Americans were struggling across the Continent, they learned a 
wonderful craft. They listened close to the earth and sounds came to them, 
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that were their guides, that promised them good or ill. 


Those who have pleaded for the animals, who have urged the recognition of 
their rights, have been pioneers, they have had to come a long and troubled 
way. They have learned to listen and to watch for signs of danger, and for 
signs of better days. 


When The Star sets up the standard of kindness to animals and begins where 
it must begin with the children it means a splendid victory for the humane 
cause. We mailed one of the first issues of The Star containing an outline of 
the plan of the Story Club to a lady in Philadelphia who is deeply interested 
in humane educational work. She wrote at once, saying: 


“How much you people are to be congratulated, when such sentiments are 
made a part of such a paper.” 


We quite welcome the news that “grownups” may come into the club and wish to 
apply for memberships for Miss Sarah Jacobs and Miss H. H. Jacobs, 2908 Roosevelt 
Street, Kansas City, H. H. JACOBS. Kas. 


KCS. May 5, 1914, page 16 
THEY WRITE BEDTIME STORIES, TOO 
Mr. Burgess’s Tales the Inspiration of a Bancroft School Class. 


The pupils of Miss Marlon B. Sattler’s room in the fourth grade of the Bancroft 
School, Forty-third Street and Tracy Avenue, not only read Mr. Burgess’s “Bedtime 
Stories,” but find inspiration in them for subjects for original compositions. Miss Sattler 
writes as follows to Mr. Burgess through The Star: 


The little folks of the fourth grade of Bancroft School have been so interested in 
your charming Bedtime Stories that they have written some which are partly their own 
original stories, though they received the ideas from your stories. I am sending you four 
of them to show what they have done and to show how much they enjoyed them. 


Although, as Miss Sattler says, the compositions written by the children show the 
impress of Mr. Burgess’s work, they also display not a little originality. Take this one 
by Louis Sovey, whose subject was “The Impudence of Mr. Snake:” 


Peter Rabbit went down the Lone Little Path to the Smiling Pool to find out 
why Mr. Snake always sticks his tongue out at everybody that passes him. 
He asked Grandfather Frog to tell why Mr. Snake was so impudent. 


“Chugeraum,” began Grandfather Frog. “Long ago, when the world was 
young, Mr. Snake was very wise and so was his family. He began to stick his 
tongue out at people. One day Old Mother Nature happened to turn her back 
to him. He stuck his tongue out at her. It happened by the Smiling Pool, and 
she saw him stick out his tongue. She made it a custom that all his family 
should do it, too.” 
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“Thank you,” said Peter. That is why Mr. Snake sticks his tongue out at 
people that pass him. 


John Erwin explains “Why Peter Rabbit Has Long Ears:” 


Once upon a time when the earth was young, Peter Rabbit lived in the 
brier patch. He was so curious that he did not get very much sleep at night 
because he was always watching and hearing what the people talked about. 


When Mother Nature came, they talked about Peter to her and she called 
Peter to her and said: 


“Now, since you are so curious, I will make you have long ears so you can 
hear what’s going on.” 


So Peter Rabbit has long ears now, and he is ashamed of them. 


KCS. May 5, 1914, page 6 
Speaking the Public Mind 
A Plea for the Lambs and Calves. 


Trenton, Mo.—To The Star: 


I am not a member of the Bedtime Stories Club, although I very much 
admire the stories. I read them all, and I am a grown-up too. I read the 
Bedtime Stories, not as a mere passing amusement, but because they are so 
enlightening and entertaining. I get much real enjoyment out of the stories 
and I am a firm believer in kindness to all manner of little animals. As I am 
writing this, I see in fancy the fond mother, reading the Bedtime Stories to 
her little son and daughter. I hear her teaching them how to be kind to the 
little people of the green meadow and the green forest, and twenty minutes 
later I see her again at the telephone, ordering lamb or veal from the meat 
market, and I wonder if she really knows that some dear, sweet little lamb or 
calf was compelled to submit to the butcher’s knife in order that she might 
have lamb or veal. How I would like to see these little animals live and 
enjoy at least a few years of life! 


J. L. HERMAN. 


KCS. May 6, 1914, page 18 
DID YOU SEE THE BUTTONS? 
FIRST BEDTIME STORIES CLUB EMBLEMS DELIVERED TODAY 
The Friends of the Little People of the Green Forest and Green Meadows Now 
Number Seven Thousand, and Still They Come. 


Have you seen the boys and girls wearing that cute red and white button bearing 
the picture of Peter Rabbit? That is the emblem of the Bedtime Stories Club. You’ ll 
want one as soon as you see them. 


Do not send in any money to pay for the buttons or the postage. Some little boys 
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and girls are doing that, and The Star is sending it back. These buttons and certificates 
are The Star’s gift to you for your promise to be kind to birds and animals. 


FROM DISTANT STATES NOW. 


As the politicians would say, the outlying precincts are now being heard from. 
Applications for membership in the Bedtime Stories Club are beginning to roll in from 
distant points in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Texas, Iowa and even more remote states. One 
letter was from Pauline Madden, librarian of Albuquerque, N. M., who sends in the 
names of nineteen children, to whom Mr. Burgess’s Bedtime Stories are read during the 
“story hour” at the library each Saturday. 


A PROUD BOY FROM ATCHISON 


About the proudest boy in half a dozen states yesterday afternoon was William 
Eugene Sullivan of Atchison, Kas. William Eugene is only 7 years old, but he is old 
enough to know that when a thing is worth having it is worth going after, so he just put 
his mother on the train, got on himself and came right down to Kansas City and to the 
office of The Star to get one of those buttons and certificates. Giving them out in that 
way is a little against the rules, but in consideration of William Eugene’s long trip his 
name was inscribed on a certificate, a button was pinned on his little white waist, and 
he went away with his chest puffed out. He not only promised to be good to the birds 
and animals himself, but he breathed dire threats against anybody he caught mistreating 
the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows. 


The influence of the Bedtime Stories Club is already being felt. Boys and girls who 
have taken the pledge of friendship for the Little People of the Green Meadows and the 
Green Forest are living up to their promises. An instance of this is seen in the following 
letter from Stella Agnes Alnutt of Richmond, Mo.: 


I have already joined the Bedtime Stories Club and wish to tell you what 
happened this afternoon in my room. At noon when the last bell rang and 

all the children were in line I noticed that Colene Campbell had a young 
sparrow and Otis Want had a thrush. The children knew where the sparrow’s 
nest was, so it got back to its nest. The thrush is still here, and just now 
jumped about three inches. Its wing is broken, I think, but it is getting better. 
I fed it crumbs and Otis Ward gave it a drink. Well, it is time for my spelling 
class now, but that is the way we saved the birds. 


KCS. May 7, 1914. Page 20 
CLUB HAS 8,000 MEMBERS 
THE BEDTIME STORIES ORGANIZATION HAS DOUBLED IN THREE 
DAYS. 
Good Times Are Ahead, Apparently, for the Timid Little People of the Green 
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Forest and the Green Meadows. 
“Did my Bedtime Stories Club button come?” 


That was the question that greeted hundreds of mothers yesterday and today when 
the children hurried home from school. ... 


Hazel Thyler says in her letter: 


I am very fond of the Little Meadow People. I have been reading the 
Bedtime Stories ever since they have been published. Sometimes when I 
read them and when I am tired, I fall asleep and dream about them. I dream 
about Mother Nature’s Children. I dream that she has changed me into one 
of her children of the Green Forest. Then I wake up and find I am my own 
self again. 


Donald Baker writes from far off Winnipeg, Manitoba, to know if he can be a 
member of the Bedtime Stories Club. He says that although he now lives in Canada, he 
is still a good American. 


KCS. May 9, 1914, page 6 
TEN THOUSAND IN THE CLUB 
THE BEDTIME STORIES ORGANIZATION REACHING IMMENSE 
PROPORTIONS 
Mr. Burgess, Whose Stories Inspired the Formation of the Club, Is Highly Pleased 
With the Sentiment He Has Helped Arouse. 


Word comes from Thornton W. Burgess, author of “The Little Stories for 
Bedtime,” that he and the Little People of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest 
are immensely pleased with the rapid growth of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. Mr. 
Burgess says he is deeply touched by the kindly sentiments expressed in the letters 
printed in The Star from the boys and girls who read his stories. He asks especially for 
the original copy of the letter written by the children of the Kansas School for the Blind 
in Kansas City, Kas. This letter, which was reproduced in The Star of last Sunday, was 
signed by the children with the system of writing invented for blind children. 


THE BUTTONS ARE EVERYWHERE. 


The Bedtime Stories Club now has a membership of more than ten thousand. 
Those cute Peter Rabbit buttons are now to be seen in almost every block in the city, 
but there are still hundreds of little boys and girls who are waiting for their buttons 
and certificates. These are being sent out just as fast as the names can be written on the 
certificates of membership. A letter that will please Mr. Burgess, no doubt, is this one 
from Victor Wellington Peters of 5423 Cleveland Avenue: 


I am sending you some pictures [see page 644] of the happy Bedtime Stories 
animals. They were all drawn before mother and father knew anything about 
it. 1am Victor Wellington Peters to whom you wrote a letter last summer. I 
still have that letter and certainly prize it very highly. Most everybody that 
visits us I show the letter to. 
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I saw the article in The Star announcing the organization of the Bedtime 
Stories Club. I want to belong to it and have sent my name to The Star, the 
best paper in Kansas City. I will also promise to be kind to the nice animals. 


On the nineteenth of March a reporter for The Star came out to our school 
and gave us a “write up” in The Sunday Star. We had been making bird 
houses, drinking fountains and bird baths. Quite a few birds built their nests 
in the houses. Another boy and I made two bird houses, two rooms each, two 
rooms of which are occupied by wrens and bluebirds. 


What has become of Jenny Wren, Little Mrs. Peter and Old Man Coyote? 
Like Mamie Vinson, whose little brother Vernie, cried every evening 
because he thought the rabbit which they had eaten was Peter Rabbit 
because you had not said anything about him since then, I will begin to think 
something has happened to the above animals. 


A VISIT FROM JIMMY SKUNK. 


Forty-nine children of the first grade of the Chelsea School in Kansas City, Kas., 
send in this letter which is eloquent with what it does not say of one of Mr. Burgess’s 
Little People who chanced to visit the school: 


We would like to join your Bedtime Story Club. We love the stories and we 
are reading them in school. Teacher helps us with the hard words. We think 
Jimmy Skunk is the funniest because he came to our school and crawled in 
the basement window. He did not stay very long. We were glad. 


This letter comes from two “grown- ups,” Mr. and Mrs. M. I. Griffith of Columbia, 
Mo.: 


We are glad to know that “grown-ups” can join the Bedtime Stories Club. 
Please enroll us as members. We love all the little forest and meadow folks 
and wish to express our gratitude to The Star for using its great influence to 
promote their well-being. 


Zelma, Ruth, Lynn and Zeta Taylor, who live on a farm near Chandler, Ok., know 
a few things about the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows 
themselves, as this letter addressed to Mr. Burgess shows: 


We want to join the Bedtime Stories Club. We live on the farm and have 

a few Green Meadows friends you have never mentioned. One of them is 
Horny, the Horned Toad, who is a very simply dressed fellow. Another is 
Cutey, the Flying Squirrel. We have two of them that our grandpa found 
when they were small. They are very tame and eat nuts, cake, corn and 
honey from your hand. Mounty, the Mountain Lion, whom we know is a 
very harmless fellow, though most people are afraid of him. The last of our 
friends is Lizzie, the Lizard. She is a very little lady. 


KCS. May 10, 1914 page 14 
A NATION WIDE CLUB NOW 
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THE ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS INTERESTED IN BEDTIME STORIES 
News of the Movement Started in Kansas City Has Reached New York and the 
Club Has Met With Much Favor. 


What do you think of this, members of the Bedtime Stories Club? Your 
organization gives promise of being a national one. Yes, sir, word has gone out about 
your promise to be kind to the birds and animals and to make friends of them, and as a 
result there may be formed the Bedtime Stories Club of the United States. And you will 
be members of the very first club. That will be quite an honor, won’t it? 


You see, it happened this way. There are forty big newspapers scattered all over the 
country that belong to an organization called The Associated Newspapers. The Star is 
one of these papers. The manager of the Associated Newspapers has an office in New 
York, and as soon as he saw in The Star about your Bedtime Stories Club he thought 
at once what a fine thing it would be if all the big papers that belong to the association 
would start clubs, too. So he has written to The Star that he is going to ask these other 
papers to start Bedtime Stories clubs, which will mean that the cute red and white 
buttons you are wearing will be seen all over the United States. And my, my! but won’t 
Peter Rabbit and Chatterer and Grandfather Frog and the rest of the Little People be 
pleased to know that they have so many friends, and you should be very proud that you 
had a hand in starting such a good movement. 


SEES GOOD IN THE NEW CLUB. 
Children No Longer Abuse Birds and Animals, a Bird Lover Says. 


“T don’t believe The Star realizes the great good it is accomplishing with its 
Bedtime Stories Club,” said J. L. Williams of 3401 Parallel Avenue, Kansas City, Kas., 
yesterday. Mr. Williams is a fruit grower at the Kansas City University and has been a 
lifelong friend of the birds. 


I have always tried to protect the birds on my place,” Mr. Williams said, 
“but in spite of everything I could do the boys would kill the birds and rob 
their nests. But now that is all changed. Since The Star began printing Mr. 
Burgess’s stories and organized The Bedtime Stories Club the boys and girls 
have become the defenders of the birds instead of their persecutors. Why, at 
the Parker School, out near my place, the boys and girls of their own accord 
formed a club for the protection of birds and showed their teacher a switch 
they said they had agreed should be used on any of their members who were 
unkind to birds and animals. 


And the result of the newly aroused sentiment for birds and animals is 
already noticeable. The increased number of birds and their lack of fear is 
easily apparent. 


Mr. Williams put in his application for a button and a certificate of membership. 


KCS. May 11, 1914, page 14 
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THE BEDTIME STORIES CLUB ENROLLMENT NOW 11,000 
Teachers in the Public Schools Are Taking Advantage of the Club to Enlist Their 
Pupils as Friends of Birds and Animals 


The Bedtime Stories Club is now ten days old and has a membership of 
eleven thousand, which is doing pretty well for such a youngster....The practice of 
schoolrooms in joining the club in a body continues. On the first mail this morning 
came an even seventy-five names from Elizabeth C. Hudson’s sixth grade room of the 
Washington School in Atchison, Kas. The letter all the little folks signed reads: 


We can hardly wait for the Peter Rabbit buttons to come. We will try never 
to harm the little “Forest Folk” In any way and to show others the harm they 
are doing to themselves, as well as to others, when they harm their innocent 
little friends. We do not believe they realize what they are doing, or they 
would not care to hurt the Forest People. We shall be delighted to wear the 
Peter Rabbit buttons as an emblem to show others that we faithfully promise 
to keep from harming, and will try to keep others from harming, the little 
People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, whom we all love. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the Bedtime Stories Club, 
care The Star. 


KCS. May 13, 1914, page 18 
IN BUTTON CLUB, 13,000 
AND THIS IS THE 13TH OF THE MONTH, TOO. 
However, the Members of the Bedtime Stories Club Are Too Intelligent to Be 
Superstitious, So They Won’t Worry. 


It is to be hoped that the members of the Bedtime Stories Club are not 
superstitious, for if they are they may be worried by the fact that today is the 13th and 
the club has just thirteen thousand members. However, tomorrow is the 14th and the 
membership tomorrow probably will be fourteen thousand or more, so who cares for a 
hoodoo? 


KCS. May 14, 1914, page 18 
SCHOOLS JOIN BUTTON CLUB 
THE BEDTIME STORIES CLUB DRAWS BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Thousands of the Friends of the Little People of the Green Forest and Green 
Meadows Now Wearing the Bunny Buttons. 


Yesterday was “school day” with the Bedtime Stories Club. Every day has brought 
letters from schools that enlisted in a body as friends of the Little People of the Green 
Meadows and the Green Forest, but yesterday set a new mark for enrollments of this 
kind. Several hundred pupils and their teachers, all of whom said they read the Little 
Stories for Bedtime, sent in their names. Many of the teachers, who wrote letters, said 
they used The Star in their class work and found the stories a great aid to them. 


TEACHERS ARE MEMBERS, TOO. 
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Miss Elizabeth Burrell of the fifth grade of the Whittier School, in writing to enroll 
herself and all her pupils in the Bedtime Stories Club, says: 


Please enroll my class among the members of the Bed Time Stories Club. 
We have used the letter as a language lesson, and I have a copy from each 
child, but am sending the list of names as it will be easier for you to handle. 
Will you take me in as a member with my class? We use the stories as 
reading material and the little people of the forest and meadows creep into 
most of our nature stories. I have nearly forty stories about Johnny Chuck, 
written “Groundhog Day.” Each is a gem. You can see how the Bedtime 
Stories had made this little creature alive and real to them. We are trying 
to be grownups and dignified, and we answer advertisements and report 
news items in our language work, but the Bedtime Story is still the most 
interesting part of the paper to us. 


Eleanor A. Egelston of 4212 Locust Street, writes to say how proud she is of her 
button and certificate of membership and say she is living up to her pledge by putting 
a dish of water in her backyard where the birds may bathe and drink. Ruth Tholborn 
of 2823 East Ninth Street, says she is going to have her certificate framed and hung in 
her room, and she wants to know if there is a place in the club for her daddy, who also 


reads the Little Stories for Bedtime and loves the Little People of the Green Forest and 
the Green Meadows. 


KCS. May 15, 1914. Page 24 
WRITES TO BUTTON CLUB 
A MESSAGE TO BUNNY BUTTON WEARERS FROM MR. BURGESS 
Members of the Organization Are Told How They Can Live Up to Their Pledge to 
Be Kind to Birds and Animals 


Thornton W. Burgess, who writes “The Little Stories for Bedtime” for The Star and 
has joined The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, has something to say to the other members 
of the club. He can’t say it to each of the more than fourteen thousand members himself 
so he has written the message and asked The Star to print it. Here it is: 


Dear Members of the Bedtime Stories Club: Yesterday I went out to look 
for Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck to tell them how fast the number of their 
friends is growing. You see it makes me feel so good to know that so very 
many, many little folks and big folks love Old Mother Nature’s children 
and have promised to be good to them and protect them from their enemies 
that I wanted to tell Peter and Johnny right away and that when they see 
anyone coming with a red button on they will have nothing to be afraid of. 


But neither was at home, and so I am going again the very first time I get a 
chance. 


I suspect that every one of you is eager to do something right away to show 
the little people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, the Laughing 
Brook and the Smiling Pool that you really mean what you have promised as 
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shown by your certificate. Well, you can. You can begin by getting all your 
little friends and big ones, too, who are not members of the club to make 
the same promise that you have. They don’t need to join the club unless 
they want to, though I am sure that The Star will be only too glad to have 
them, but if they will just make the promise it will help a lot. Of course, if 
they join the club and get one or those nice certificates it will help them to 
remember their promise. So if each one of you can get one new member for 
the club or at least get one more person to make that promise of kindness 
you will, have done something for Peter Rabbit and all his little friends and 
neighbors, something real and very, very helpful. Will you? 


The spring is one of the happiest, gladdest seasons of all the year for Old 
Mother Nature’s children; and this spring is, I know, going to be just the 
happiest, gladdest they have ever known just because of the Bedtime Stories 
Club and the love and kindness that is going to come from it. I am very 
proud and very happy that my little stories should be the means of giving 
pleasure to so many little boys and girls and still more proud and happy 

that they may be the means of making you better acquainted with the little 
friends in fur and feathers who so need your friendship and so will have 
their lives made easier and brighter and happier. Your very sincere friend. 
THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Miss Nellie Daniels, teacher in the second grade of the Beloit, Kas., schools, sends 
in forty-two names and says: 


My pupils of the second grade wish to join the Bedtime Stories Club. They 
look forward each day to the reading of the Bedtime Story.. They are much 
interested in the protection of all the little animals and promise to do all they 
can to keep them from harm. I, too, wish to be a member of the club. I think 
you are doing a wonderful work, Scarcely a day passes that I do not use a 
Bedtime Story to illustrate some lesson of kindness or justice. 


Miss Lillian Simms of the first grade of the Richmond, Mo., schools enrolls herself 
and her thirty-two pupils. 


KCS. May 15, 1914. Page 24 
BUTTONS ON 15,000 NOW 
THE BEDTIME STORIES CLUB LOSES NONE OF ITS POPULARITY 
A Kansas City, Kas., School to Have a “Two Weeks of Kindness” Period and 
Wants the Buttons to Help it Remember. 


The Bedtime Stories Club has passed the fifteen thousand mark, which is doing 
pretty well for an organization that is only two weeks old. As Mr. Burgess said in his 
message to his fellow members yesterday, the Little People of the Green Forest and 
the Green Meadows, the Smiling Pool and the Laughing Brook must feel very proud 
and very happy that they have so many friends and protectors among the boys and girls 
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who read The Star. 


Susie Boyd of 2804 Farrow Avenue, Kansas City, Kas., thanks The Star for her 
buttons and certificate of membership and says that her teacher, Ada I.. Singleton of the 
Quindaro School and all the pupils in the room want to join. The room has agreed on 
a “two weeks of kindness,” each pupil agreeing to do some act of kindness each day 
for that time and tell about it at school. They believe wearing the Bedtime Stories Club 
buttons will help them remember their pledge. Juanita Barnett’s letter from Room 10 
of the Humboldt School, which is signed by all the pupils, says they all read the Little 
Stories for Bedtime and sometimes act out the stories In school. 


KCS. May 17, 1914. Page 11 
BUTTON CLUB IS SPREADING 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE STAR’S PLAN 
The Red and White Buttons of the Bedtime Stories Club May Soon Be Seen From 
One End of the Country to the Other. 


Well, members of the Bedtime Stories Club, those cute little red and white buttons 
with Peter Rabbit’s head on them that you are wearing may soon be seen from one end 
of the land to the other. 


Editors of New York and Boston papers that print Mr. Burgess’s “Little Stories for 
Bedtime” have written to The Star to know how it started the Bedtime Stories Club. 
They say they are going to start clubs of the same kind right away and are going to try 
to get other papers to do the same thing. And if they do the Little People of the Green 
Forest, the Green Meadows, the Laughing Brook, and the Smiling Pool will have 
friends all over the country, just as they have in the territory around Kansas City, where 
everybody reads the Little Stories for Bedtime in The Star. 


YOURS THE FIRST CLUB. 


Mr. Burgess said in a letter the other day that he believed your club was going to 
be a splendid reinforcement to the cause of kindness toward the “little friends in fur and 
feathers,” and those who join The Star’s club can have the satisfaction of knowing that 
all the other clubs are patterned after theirs. 


What do you suppose the little almond eyed children of China will think when 
they see those red buttons with Peter Rabbit’s head on them? Two of the buttons are 
now on their way to two little Americans in that land at the bottom of the world. Mrs. 
Robert Loosley of Wichita, Kas., wrote to The Star that her two grandchildren, Robert 
and Dorothy Loosley, are living with their parents in the Flowery Kingdom, which isn’t 
a Flowery Kingdom any more but a Flowery Republic, and that she always sends them 
Mr. Burgess’s stories and she knows they would like to join the club and practice being 
kind to the strange birds and animals in China, just as you are being kind to them here. 
And so Robert and Dorothy are put on the membership list; and someday, maybe weeks 
and weeks from now, they will open a letter and find their buttons and certificates. 
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KCS. May 18, 1914 page 16 
CLUB HAS 21,200 MEMBERS 
THE NUMBER OF BUNNY BUTTON WEARERS INCREASING RAPIDLY. 
Seventy-Five Letters Came in One Mail From the Little Town of Mulberry, Kas.— 
Other Towns Do Almost as Well. 


The Bedtime Stories Club begins its third week of existence with a membership of 
21,200. That was the enrollment after only the first mail this morning had been counted. 
What it will be before the day is ended is only a guess. The interest in the organization 
for the protection of “our little friends in furs and feathers” appears to increase rather 
than diminish. 


This interesting letter comes this morning from Mrs. J. C. Wright of Lawson, Mo.: 


To The Star: My little son, 3 1/2 years old, and I, wish to become members 
of the Bedtime Stories Club. We enjoy the Bedtime Stories so much. I have 
always loved the Little People of the Green Forest and Green Meadow and 
Smiling Pool. Why, Peter Rabbit has a family in fifty feet of our house. 
Sammy Jay and a score of his feathered friends feed with our poultry. Once 
Unc’ Billy Possum came right up on the front porch, but seemed a little 
uneasy at so strange a place, so he immediately made his way to the back 
yard, and the moment the kitchen door was opened he ran in and hid. But 

he need not have hid, for no one wanted to harm him. Jimmy Skunk often 
visits the back yard, and so do his friends. Chatterer, the Squirrel, feels quite 
at home on our premises. Although we live in a small town, we think it 
remarkable that so many of the Little People visit us. You may rest assured 
we will do all we can for them. I think Bedtime Stories should be bound and 
read in every school. I would like to have a copy for my little boy. He says 
he wants to be like Farmer Brown’s boy, so he can help the Little People. 
Peter Rabbit is his favorite. Next to Peter, he likes Danny Meadow Mouse. 


MRS. J.C. WRIGHT, JOHN CALVIN WRIGHT, JR. 


KCS. May 19, 1914, page 9 
RED BADGES EVERYWHERE 
CHILDREN WHO LOVE ANIMALS ARE IN ONE BIG LEAGUE 
Farmer Brown’s Boy Finds Brothers and Sisters in Every State—The Bedtime 
Stories Club Jumps Bigger Than Jumper the Hare, Himself. 


In bounds bigger than those taken by Jumper the Hare when he is frightened, the 
membership of the Bedtime Stories Club continues to grow. 


Every mail brings letters from cities and villages far and near. Some of the letters 
contain many names—a whole room at school or a group of children who have joined 
together because they want to be kind to all of Mother Nature’s children, and they are 
going to help each other as much as they can. And the kindness which Farmer Brown’s 
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boy shows to the little people of the Green Meadows and the Smiling Pool bids fair to 
be adopted all over the country. For the letters keep coming in from every state, from 
Montana to Florida and from New York to New Mexico; and all bring promises that the 
writers will be strong in protecting the birds and the animals. 


PRAISE FROM HEAD OF HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The writers who are interested are not all children, either. The Bedtime Stories 
Club numbers among its friends and members grownups and older people. E. R. 
Weeks, president of the Kansas City Humane Society, is one of the club’s friends. He 
says that the lesson of humanity is one of the very greatest things that grownups as well 
as children need to learn, and the club is performing a great service. 


KCS. May 20, 1914, page 18 
NOT A BUNNY BUTTON BOY 
WANDERING AFTER THE MEADOW FOLK, A LAD WAS LOST 
But the Members of the Club Wouldn’t Do That—A Letter From a Big Brother, 6 
Years Old. 


Only the other day a boy in New York was so interested in watching the birds 
and animals that he forgot all about everything else and wandered away by himself 
until he was lost and a the police had to find him. Now none of the members of the 
Bedtime Stories Club is going to do that. They are just as interested in the welfare of 
their friends, Mother Nature’s children, but they know the meadow folk don’t like to be 
interfered with. 


Here is a letter full of the strenuous spirit from a boy on the Kansas side: 


Dear Editor of the Bedtime Stories: Both of my sisters belong to the club 
and have got their pins, so I want to Join, too, I am 6 years old, but I am a 
great big boy for my age, and I can lick lots of boys who are older. If I catch 
any boys shooting at birds with their beanies I sure will lick them. Next to 
Teddy Roosevelt, Mr. Burgess is the nicest man I know. 


But say, Mr. Editor, do you care if we kill flies and June bugs? Our cat kills 
June bugs and eats them. We don’t like to have her do it, because she makes 
such a scrunchy noise it makes us all sick. RILEY REEVES. 1932 North 
Fourteenth Street. 


When the members not only are good to their animal friends themselves, but help 
others to see that kindness to animals is a very good thing, and that championing their 
cause is a noble act, then it makes the out-of-doors creatures very happy. And Riley 
will certainly receive his pin to show that he is one of the foremost champions of 
kindness among the members of the Bedtime Stories Club. And the swatting of flies is 
not out of keeping with membership in the club. 


KCS. May 22, 1914 page 26 
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BUTTONS FROM SEA TO SEA 
THE STAR’S IDEA TAKEN UP IN MANY OTHER CITIES 


Newspapers in Half a Dozen Other Cities Have Already Signified Their Intention 


of Teaching Kindness to the Little People. 


A line of Bedtime Stories clubs straight across the country from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific is what is going to grow out of The Star’s inauguration of an organized 
movement for kindness to the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows, the Laughing Brook and the Smiling Pool. 


When Jolly Round Red Mr. Sun takes off his nightcap and starts on his daily 


journey to his resting place behind the Purple Hills where the Shadows live he will see 
all day long boys and girls wearing the red and white emblem of kindness; and when 
Old Mother West Wind shakes the Merry Little Breezes out of her bag and they go 
scampering and dancing over the meadows and through the woods, what a message of 
gladness they will be able to carry to Peter Rabbit and Chatterer and Winsome Bluebird 
and all the other little people who have all their lives been in danger of traps and guns 
and stones thrown by boys who were not bad but Just thoughtless. 


CLUBS IN MANY CITIES. 


But that was before the Bedtime Stories Club came to teach kindness, for word has 
come to The Star that clubs like that formed here are to be established in Boston and 
New York and Washington and Cincinnati and St. Louis and St. Paul and Seattle and 
maybe a lot of other cities. And just to show you how the idea of kindness is spreading. 
The Star prints this letter from John and Lamar Harris of Elk City, Ok.: 


We want to tell you what an awful thing has happened down here in our 
part of the Green Forest. We are a little boy and girl 7 and 8 years old, and 
one day not long ago we went on picnic trip twenty-five miles from home. 
We were under a willow tree when we heard an awful squeaking. We called 
mamma and, with a small stick, uncovered a hole in the ground. It was Mrs. 
Peter Rabbit’s nest full of tiny babies but that was not all that was in the 
nest. A very large snake was there eating up the babies. Papa came, and with 
a fishing pole, killed Mr. Snake. He had already swallowed two babies, the 
nest was torn up and one baby killed in getting the snake out. There were 
three left. Mrs. Peter Rabbit is so very timid that when she found her nest 
gone her babies would have died, so we put them in a cigar box and brought 
them home and gave them to our Gray Pussie—not to eat, oh my, no. She 
has two little kittens, and now she has adopted the baby rabbits and is very 
proud of her family. Mamma took their pictures “Mothers Day.” We think 
our pussie a noble mother. She has adopted and raised nine other motherless 
babies. But that is another story. 


Truly, the age of kindness has made big progress when Mrs. Tabbie will adopt 


baby rabbits instead of eating them. Maybe you hadn’t better trust your Pussie to be a 
mother to rabbits unless you are sure she is as kind and gentle as is John and Lamar’s 


pet. 
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THE SUNBEAM CLUB JOINS. 


And then there is this beautiful letter from Paul and James Porter of Drexel, Mo., 
who address it to Mr. Burgess: 


Mamma read your letter in Friday’s Star where you asked us to tell our 
little friends about the Bedtime Stories Club. When we wore our buttons to 
Sunday School yesterday all the little boys and girls in our class wanted to 
know about them and when mamma told them how we got our buttons and 
the promise we made they were anxious to join, too. It wasn’t hard for them 
to make the promise for we belong to the Sunbeam Class and try to be good 
to everyone and God’s little animals and birds, too. They all like the Merry 
Sunbeams that jolly round red Mr. Sun sends down and we want them to 
love us too. That’s why we are called Sunbeams. 


Please send buttons and cards to them all or send to mamma and she will 
give them to them at Sunday school. She is our teacher. We want to thank 
you for ours and promise you again we will always be good to the little 
Meadow and Forest people. Mamma tells the stories to the class right 
along with our Sunday Sell story and we think they are fine and just what 
God meant when he said, “Be ye kind,” in our last lesson. I hope you have 
buttons for all of them 


KIND TO CHILDREN, TOO. 


Elizabeth H. Young of 5324 Oak Street believes in being kind to other children as 
well as to the “little friends in fur and feathers,” as her letter shows: 


I enjoy the Bedtime Stories and want to become a member of the club 
because I am fond of Nature. This winter I cut some of the stories out and 
pasted them in a book and drew pictures of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadow people on the cover and sent it to my cousins that live in the 
country. I am going to fix another book soon for a Christmas present. 


Mrs. T. P. Montfort writes this little story for the members of the Bedtime Stories 
Club: 


I think I have a little story that would interest the members of the Bedtime 
Stories Club. 


Sometime near Easter, Mrs. Peter Rabbit was seen passing in and out from 
under our front porch and we suspected that she was preparing a nest in 
which to place Easter eggs. Sure enough, she did that very thing, because 
one day last week a shrill cry was heard near the porch and on looking 
around a member of the family saw poor little Peter Rabbit struggling In 

the clutches of Cy, the house cat. Little Peter was rescued, none the worse 
except from fright, and kept until he was quite restored, then taken to a place 
of safety and turned loose. He has been seen several times since and will, no 
doubt, keep out of reach of danger. Cy was given a sound scolding, which he 
took silently but not gracefully. 
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Bruce Lotto of 1328 Lake Avenue says everybody is wearing the buttons in his 
neighborhood and he just has to have one so he can be in style. He promises to treat all 
the Little People “nice,” which shows that he knows the meaning of a membership in 
the Bedtime Stories Club. All those who are like Bruce and want to be members of the 
club should address their applications to the Bed- time Stories Club, care The Star. 


KCS. May 23, 1914, page 5 
SURE, BOYS NEED A DOG 
BUT HAROLD AND ALBERT HAVE HARD WORK KEEPING ONE. 
A Letter to the Bedtime Stories Club Tells of the Troubles of Two Little Kansas 
City Playmates. 


“Ts there room in your Bedtime Stories Club for two more boys?” write Harold 
Van Noy of 3201 Washington Street and Albert Gustin of 3208 the same street. 


There is always room in the club for such boys as Harold and Albert, for they are 
true friends of the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows as the rest 
of their letter shows: 


We like all the folks of the Green Meadow, but believe we like Peter Rabbit 
best. Guess that’s because we’ve known him so long—ever since we was 
about 3 years old, I think. We are both 9 now. 


There are three squirrels out where we live. They are named Pete, Dick and 
Spot. Pete is the baby. He hasn’t been here long. We all feed them and we 
all claim them, too. We did have some white rabbits, but they died, and the 
street cars killed both of our dogs. 


If they have dogs any place that street cars and motor cars can’t kill we wish 
we could find them. For it is hard to be without a dog. There are lots of birds 
out here, robins and jays. We got a mocking bird now. We hope he stays and 
makes a nest in the tree with the robins. 


Charles B. Bacon, postmaster of Marshall, Mo., writes: 


I am forwarding herewith letter written by my little girl, who is anxious that she 
and her little brother become members of the “Bedtime Stories Club” They are always 
eager to get The Star and will stay up at night until The Star comes to “mamma” can 
read the story to them. They are “boosters” for the club among their little friends, and 
have been talking it up with a view to having many little folks in Marshall Join. They 
will be delighted to get the “Peter Rabbit Buttons” and wear them with delight. Nettie 
Corine in 6 years old and Charles is 4. 


KCS. May 25, 1914, page 16 
PUPILS BOOST BUTTON CLUB 
MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS TAKE THE PLEDGE OF KINDNESS 
The Teachers in a Sunday School Out in Kansas Are Asking for Pins and 
Certificates for All Their Classes. 
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Three Kansas City schools, several from other cities, and a Sunday school in 
Goodland, Kas., were enrolled today as members of the Bedtime Stories Club. One 
of the Kansas City schools was the room of Miss May Farr Hiatt of the Thacher at 
Independence and Brighton avenues. There is a literary club in Miss Hiatt’s room and 
the club instructed its secretary, Nancy La Counte, to write this letter to The Star: 


We have been reading the Bedtime Stories all this year and love the little 
people of the Green Forest and Green Meadow very much. We made a 
border for the top of our blackboard of pictures, of Peter Rabbit and Little 
Pete, Danny Meadow Mouse and Grandfather Frog, etc. 


We have made a book of all the stories since September; and also write 
stories about the meadow folks for our language lessons. We have a literary 
club which meets on Friday afternoons and our club voted that the secretary 
be instructed to write you a letter asking if we might join the Bedtime 
Stories Club. 


Thanking you for writing such interesting stories for us and hoping that we 
may join the club soon, I am sincerely yours. 


NANCY LA COUNTE, Sec. 


Mrs. C. C. Calvert of the Christian Sunday School of Goodland, Kas., writes: 


I am sending you a list of children’s names from our “Junior Congregation” 
who wish to become members of the Bedtime Stories Club. The “Junior 
Congregation” of the Christian Church will probably send in another list, 
as the weather was bad last Sunday. We expect to enlist nearly all of the 
members in the club and urge them to appreciate and be kind to all animals 
God created. 


A teacher in the Independence, Mo., schools sends in this sketch of the “Little 
Stories for Bedtime,” written by one of the pupils: 


“The Bedtime Stories,” written by Thornton W. Burgess, are stories which 
not only educate and delight the small children, but are a pleasure to the 
older people. Each day, except on Sunday, they are printed in The Kansas 
City Star, each story taking up about one column of print, and when enough 
stories are written they are published in book form. 


These delightful stories are so written that the small child of 5 or 6 can 
understand them, yet at the same time they teach the children lessons 

from Nature, which will not easily be forgotten. They tell about the little 
people of the Green Forest, the Green Meadows and the Smiling Pool. The 
little people of the woods and meadows are represented in these stories 
something like little boys and girls, thus making the style very excellent and 
appropriate for the children. 


These stories teach the children to be kind to animals and birds, and feed 
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them and makes the boys and girls try to get their friends to do the same 
thing, for you see Tommy Tit has long been a friend of Farmer Brown’s 

boy and eats from his hand. And there is Peter Rabbit, who remembers how 
Mrs. Grouse had been released from her prison under the ice by Farmer 
Brown’s boy. And Chatterer the Red Squirrel tells all over again how Farmer 
Brown’s boy had caught him and put him in a cage and fed him all winter. 
The popularity and the interest which these “Bedtime Stories” are obtaining 
is shown by the fact that many many little boys and girls are drawing the 
pictures of the little people they read about and enjoy as much. 


It is easy to see that, while Aileen Keith of Lexington, Mo., loves the birds she 
doesn’t think much of their culinary practices, as her letter shows: 


I want to be a member of the Bedtime Stories Club. Robin Redbreast has 

a nest in a tree in our yard, with three little baby robins in it. They are the 
hungriest babies you ever saw and it keeps Robin Redbreast and his wife 
both busy to take care of them. They feed them worms and things and don’t 
even wash them. I love all the little birds and animals and promise always to 
be kind to them. Yours, AILEEN KEITH. 


1617 Main Street, Lexington, Mo. 
P. S—I hope Peter Rabbit gets home all right. 


KCS. May 26, 1914, page 20 
KEEP THE KINDNESS PLEDGE 
MEMBERS OF BEDTIME STORIES CLUB RUSH TO BIRDS’ AID. 
A Teacher in the Kensington School Tells a Story to Illustrate the Organization’s 
Good Work. 


When boys and girls join The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club and take the pledge of 
kindness to birds and animals—which is all it costs to join the club—they mean what 
they say. If you have had any doubt as to this just read this letter from a teacher in the 
Kensington School and be convinced: 


I wish you could have seen two of my little girls come running back one 
evening after school. They were so excited they could hardly talk. Finally, 
we found that some boy was disturbing some little birds. 


As soon as he heard it, one of the boys grabbed a badge and ran as hard as 
he could to put a stop to any such action. I thought you would be glad to 
hear that your stories and the club are creating the desired sentiment. If you 
could see how interested they were, I am sure you would feel fully repaid for 
your trouble. 


Mrs. M. T. Buford of Fayetteville, Ark., writes as follows: 
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The little people on our mountain wish to become members of the Bedtime 
Stories Club. They all live just out of the city and 271 feet above the town 
and our children have an opportunity of loving and studying nature. They 
all promise to be good to the birds and animals. My son has watched a bird 
nest, in an apple tree, all spring and one little Blue Jay flew away today, two 
others remain. One boy has a pet squirrel. All of them have some interest in 
the birds and animals. 


LYNN GORDON BUFORD. MANVILLE T. BUFORD, Jr. BONNIE BUFORD. 


KCS. May 27, 1914, page 20 
FARMER BROWN’S BOY JOINS 
THE DREADFUL GUN THE MEADOWS FEARED IS PUT AWAY 


There Are Now 26,000 Members in The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, Making It 


than 
asa 


One of the World’s Greatest Organizations. 


Now, who do you suppose has joined the Bedtime Stories Club? Why, no other 
Farmer Brown’s Boy. It is something of a victory to enlist Farmer Brown’s Boy 
friend of the Little People of the Green Forest, the Green Meadows, the Laughing 


Brook and the Smiling Pool because he used to be their enemy and set traps for them 
and hunt them with his dreadful gun. But he is never going to do that anymore. Mr. 
Burgess, who knows him well, sends us his letter of application, which you will find 
interesting: 
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Bedtime Stories Club Editor: Please may I join the Bedtime Stories Club? 
I want one of those red buttons to wear all the time. You see I’ve learned 

a whole lot in the last two years and the best thing of all is that there is a 
whole lot more fun in making friends with Old Mother Nature’s children 
than in hunting them and trying to frighten them the way I used to. I’ve 
made friends with a lot of them already, and I want to make friends with all 
of them. Tommy Tit the Chickadee will eat out of my hand. Peter Rabbit 
doesn’t run away as he used to. Mrs. Grouse is still a little shy, but I think 
she knows that I am the best friend she has. Chatterer the Red Squirrel 
comes and takes things right out of my pocket. The last time I was over 

to the Smiling Pool old Grandfather Frog didn’t budge from his big green 
lily-pad. He just said “Chugarum!” which I suppose was his way of saying 
“good morning.” 


I’ve put away all my traps, and I’m never going to get them out again, not 
even if Unc’ Billy Possum does come snooping around my henhouse after 
eggs. I suppose he thinks he has just as much right to them as I have, and I 
guess maybe he is right. I know Jimmy Skunk thinks so. Jimmy and I are 
getting to be pretty good friends. I hope all the rest of the club members will 
get as much fun out of making friends with the little people of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows as I am having, and I think the club idea is 
simply great. Please send me a button and certificate right away by the next 
mail. FARMER BROWN’S BOY. 


CLUB HAS 26,000 MEMBERS. 


And, by the way, do you know that Farmer Brown’s Boy and the rest of you who 
have enrolled as friends of Old Mother Nature’s Children are members of about the 
biggest club in the world? The Star’s club, which was the first one of its kind, already 
has a membership of 26,000, and a Bedtime Stories Club has been started in New York 
now and is growing rapidly. By the time clubs are started in other cities just think what 
an army of you there will be and what a force you will be for kindness. 


A woman who wants to be a member of the club, but doesn’t want her name 
published, sends in this interesting letter: 


I am an ex-kindergarten teacher and I am so sorry we did not have the Bedtime 
Story Club when I was teaching; we had nature stories but they were not told like the 
Bedtime Stories are in The Star. 


Donald, who is 4 years old, was playing on the steps the other day when I 
noticed the club pin on his coat. It is the first one I have seen, and I want 

one right away. I love the Green Meadow and all of Mother Nature’s 

happy family and my father has always taught his children to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures. I asked Donald if I might join the club and he said 
I was too old; but I have seen grandpa’s and grandma’s names in the list, and 
I am not as old as they, for I’m only auntie. I’m sending my name in for a 
button just the same, and when it comes I’m going to prove to Donald that 
no one is too old to belong to the Bedtime Story Club if they only promise to 
be kind and gentle and love all harmless living things. 


Someone wrote about their cat that nursed baby rabbits, and I want to tell 
about our mother cat that not only nursed baby rabbits, but tried to care 

for some fuzzy chickens. It happened at my home in Western Kansas. One 
morning when it was raining we heard a strange noise in the garden and 
going out found our old black cat trying to get four chicks to come close 

to her and get warm. She had coaxed them from mother hen the night 
before and they were almost chilled to death. We put the cat and her strange 
children in a basket beside the stove and she refused to leave them for 
several days. She even kept going back to the basket when the chicks had 
been put back with the hen. Her baby cats had been killed, and she just had 
to have something to mother. Pussy did not mind at all when the chicks 
walked on her and pecked at her ears and she could not understand why they 
did not want to be licked with her tongue. That was the only way she knew 
to tell them she loved them. 


KCS. May 28, 1914, page 22 
TEACH A LOVE OF NATURE 
MR. BURGESS’S STORIES RECEIVE HIGH PRAISE FROM PARENTS 
One Mother Writes That Her Childhood Would Have Been Much More Enjoyable 
Had She Had “Little Stories for Bedtime.” 


“Do you think it would make Peter Rabbit, Robin Redbreast, Danny Meadow 
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Mouse and all the other little animals and birds very happy,” writes Mary Lukens 

of Atchison, Kas., “to know that these seventy-six boys and girls of the Primary 
Department of the Presbyterian Bible School have taken the pledge of kindness to 

the Little People of the Green Meadow and the Green Forest? If you have room they 
would like to enlist as members of the Bedtime Stories Club, Our little girl is especially 
entitled to the privileges of the club, I think, having rescued a dog on its way to the city 
pound, and she hopes to interest the little boy who was leading the helpless animal.” 


Certainly the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows will be 
delighted to know they are gaining so many friends. It isn’t that boys and girls, but 
especially boys, are naturally cruel, but just thoughtless that they have sometimes 
abused the Little People, but now that they have joined the Bedtime Stories Club and 
wear its badge, they will have that as a constant reminder. 


HE SAVED PETER RABBIT. 


Here is another boy, O. P. Farrington of Moundville, Mo., who has proved his right 
to belong to the club: 


I want to join your Bedtime Stories Club. I am 8 years old and I promise to 
be good to all dumb animals and to protect them from harm whenever I can. 
A few days ago I was playing ball in our yard with some boys when our dog, 
“Sport,” scared up a rabbit that had come into our yard. I suppose he came 
through the gate. It ran but of course would jump right into the wire. The 
boys took it out in the road and gave it a good start, then turned Sport loose. 
He would catch it, for it would run into the fence. I was so sorry for the 
rabbit I cried and cried and they had to take our dog away and give the rabbit 
his freedom. So I will thank you for the button and certificate. 


MADE HER YOUNG AGAIN. 


Here is a very delightful letter from Mrs. H. J. McKenney of Fort Leavenworth, 
Kas.: 


Are you rejuvenating me with your Bedtime Stories, or am I at heart a child 
still? Anyway, I was as pleased with my certificate and button as a child and 
was the envy of my two children, who hereby request that you send them 
certificates and buttons. Our pet rabbit, of course, is named Peter and the 
bluejay is no longer anything but Sammy Jay. For children aged 7 1/2 and 6 
I think they know a number of birds by their calls. I am going to introduce 
them to a pair of woodthrushes which make the air musical around us. The 
children’s names are William H. and Louise W. McKenney. Good luck to 
you in every endeavor. 


A GROWNUP’S REGRET. 
A correspondent who signs herself “Mother” writes: 


I am not one of the “Bedtime” children, but one of the many grownups 
who enjoy the love of Mother Nature’s Children. I was a country child and 
knew all of Mother Nature’s children then, and especially loved Chatterer, 
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Sammy Jay, Peter Rabbit and Miss Fuzzy Tail. It brings back the longing for 
childhood days to read these Bedtime Stories, for nothing is dearer and more 
appreciated than country life where we meet and learn to love Nature and 
her children. 


City life has its lure, but we all soon learn it’s not all gold that glitters and 
longingly turn back to the quiet of meadows and brooks, as well as all that 
God, and not man, has made. 


I only regret these Bedtime Stories were not published when I was a child 
for they would certainly have yielded a wonderful influence of kindness to 
Mother Nature’s children—for while I had always been taught by my good 
German mother to be kind to all animals, yet with the aid of these stories I 
would have enjoyed and loved them the more. 


Ihave a little girl who cannot read, yet she already enjoys the Bedtime 
“tories” most wonderfully, so Iam going to ask you to mail her a button to 
be worn as a badge of loyalty to all helpless and dumb creatures, and yield 
her influence to get others to protect them. Mr. Burgess certainly can never 
realize the wonderful good, not to say enjoyment, these Bedtime Stories 
have brought to the thousands of children and countless homes, and let 
us hope protection to millions of Mother Nature’s children. These stories 
in book form will certainly be given my child, for nothing better or more 
entertaining could be published for children. 


With many good wishes to the “club” and many thanks if you will mall my tot a 
button, I am only a MOTHER 


Mary Gertrude Hoge of Olathe, Kas., asks to be made a member and at the same 
time sends this poem: 


THE LITTLE MEADOW FOLKS. 


I love the little Meadow Folks, 

And all their neighbors, too. 

They make me happier when I’m well 
And cheer me when I’m blue. 

[ll say to you, but don’t you tell, 
For they might hear, you know, 
There’s some I like so very well, 
But others not much so, 

I like the busy little Bee, 

Who works so hard all day, 

Sipping fragrance from the flowers, 
With honey for her pay. 

Reddy Fox is very sly 

And Old Man Coyote, too: 

But they’re not always very good— 
I don’t like what they do 
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Dear little Winsome Bluebird, 

Who heralds Mistress Spring 

Is always making someone glad 

With the happy song he sings 

Pll tell you who like right now. 

Jimmy Skunk, Buster Bear and the rest, 
I like to hear about all of them, 

But I like Peter Rabbit the best. 


KCS. May 29, 1914, page 5 
FOUR GENERATIONS IN CLUB 
THE BUNNY BUTTON ORGANIZATION HAS A UNIQUE MEMBERSHIP 
A Little Girl and Her Mother, Grandmother and Great-Grandmother Are All 
Button Wearers—Letters From the Little Folks. 


It isn’t every club that is wide enough in its scope to include four generations in 
its membership. But the Bedtime Stories Club does that. There is a little girl, Jean 
Emerson of 3063 North Twelfth Street, Kansas City, Kas., who has joined the club and 
now writes in that her mother and grand- mother want to join. Her great-grand-mother 
is already a member. Her letter is very interesting. Here it is: 


We want to thank you for our Bedtime Stories buttons. They are so very 
pretty. lama little girl 11 years old and have a sister and two brothers. We 
all have the pretty buttons. Our home has two acres and, lots of trees on it, 
so we know many of Mother Nature’s children, My mamma and grandma 
want to join the club. My great-grandma, Mrs J. M. Enochs, has already 
joined. She reads all the Bedtime Stories. I wonder if you have any more 
families of four generations in your club. We will all be very kind to all of 
Mother Nature’s children and thank you again for the buttons. 


TROUBLE FOR MR. INGALLS. 


The Star has been the innocent cause of trouble in the household of Sheffield 
Ingalls, lieutenant governor of Kansas, but has hastened to make peace. Mr. Ingalls’s 
letter tells about it: 


Some time ago I enrolled my five children in your club, all of whom have 
received buttons except David, and unless one reaches him within a short 
time I fear a revolution in my household. 


Will you be good enough to act as mediator In this crisis? 


N. O. Waymire of Garfield. Kas, in sending the name of his nephew for 
membership, says: 


I have been reading The Star for more than twenty years and think your 
Bedtime Stories are one of the best, if not the best, features you have ever 
brought out. It exerts a good influence on the children. You are building 
better than you know in this matter and I wish The Star every success. 
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HAVE EARNED A BUTTON 


Anybody who reads this letter from Ruth Mae Sibert of Bonner Springs Kas, 
will admit at once that she and her sister are qualified to be members of any club that 
teaches kindness to birds and animals: 


My little sister and I have been wanting to join the dear little Bedtime 
Stories Club and have read the stories and everything in The Star about the 
club. We have a good chance to be kind to little birds and animals, as we 
live at the edge of town and live across the street from a large grove of trees. 
About a week ago two little boys were disturbing a dear little robin’s nest 
and the poor birds were nearly frantic. I called to them to stop, but they only 
laughed at me, and this made me very angry and I told my father and he 
stopped them right away. Just a short time ago I heard that one of these same 
little boys had overturned a bird’s nest and actually mashed the little young 
birds! This is terrible, and I am going to try and get this little boy to join the 
club. I think it does more good for boys and girls who are large enough to be 
cruel and destructive to join the club than the little tiny tots. 


WRITE THE BURGESS LANGUAGE 


Laura and Julia Chandler of 7 Janssen Place prove by their letter that they have 
absorbed the true spirit of Mr. Burgess’s stories, because they even talk in the language 
of the Bedtime Stories: 


My little sister and I wish to become members of the Bedtime Stories Club. 
We read the stories every evening and enjoy them so much. Every little 
bluebird we see is “Winsome Bluebird” to us. We speak of old Mother 
Nature as we see the wonderful things around about us. The gentle South 
Wind whispers messages in our ears. 


I don’t know how we could get along without the stories of the little people 
in the evening paper. 


Mabel and Etta Fisher, Gardner, Kas., who are already members of the club, 
believe that the badge of the Bedtime Stories Club is being recognized by the Little 
People of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. They believe so because, since 
they began to wear the buttons, Chatterer has come to live in their yard. Their letter 
says: 


We wish to thank you for the Bedtime Stories buttons. Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel has his home in one of our trees. We put corn out for him and the 
bluejay came and ate it up, and when he saw us he hollered “Thief, Thief” 
but now when we see the squirrel we throw the corn to him. He comes pretty 
near us now. 


It seems just because we got our buttons, the squirrel came to live with us, 
don’t you think so? We are fast friends now, and hope some more of the little 
people of the Green Meadows and Forest come to us. 
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We are too happy to do much. We wear our pins everywhere we go, and are 
so very, very proud of them. 


KCS. May 30, 1914 
HERE’S WORK FOR THE CLUB. 
A Little Girl Tells of a Boy Cruel to Dogs and Birds. 


There was one little boy in our class who would not hand in his name because he 
likes to tie tin cans to dogs’ tails and kill birds. I am sorry for that little boy. 


That is the letter that Mabel Cork of Miss Bessie Clark’s room of the Great 
Bend, Kas., schools wrote to thank The Star for her Bedtime Stories Club button and 
certificate. Every member of the class joined except that little boy who likes to tie tin 
cans to dogs’ tails. It is too bad to have a boy like that in your room, but Mabel and her 
classmates are fortunate in one thing. They have some missionary work to do to show 
their loyalty to the club. They can unite in an effort to show this little boy how much 
nicer it would be to make friends of the dogs and birds than to be cruel to them. This 
little boy isn’t all bad. He isn’t a hypocrite. That is a big word for little girls, but in 
this case it means that the little boy is honest enough to refuse to join the club when he 
didn’t expect to keep its pledge. 


And there are many members of the Bedtime Stories Club who will read this letter 
of Henry Nelson Bullard, jr. Elizabeth Payne Bullard and Porter Howard Bullard of 
3935 Terrace Street and sympathize with them: 


We have been having a “Mumps” Club at our house. That is the reason we have 
not sent in our names sooner. We all looked just like big Peter Rabbits with our funny 
fat jaws. But it wasn’t nice fat like Peter’s is. We always read the Bedtime Stories and 
have three of Mr. Burgess’s other books. We think he is a wonderful writer and love his 
books as well as our dear old “Uncle Remus.” We will do everything we can to help 
care for our little animal friends. 


KCS. June 1, 1914 
M’CUNE BOYS IN THE CLUB 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS BEING TAUGHT AT THE CITY’S FARM 
In Spite of the Nearness of Vacation the Schools Maintain Their Interest in the 
Star’s Big Club. 


You will like this letter from Alice McCabe who lives on a farm near Lyons, Kas., 
and is Irish and has red hair: 


I received the button, and I want to thank you very much for it. I wear it 
almost every day. I like to read The Star and the Bedtime stories. I like I to 
read about “Peter Rabbit.” I like little pigs, too. I am sending you a picture 
of a pig that I raised on a bottle. When papa gave it to me it had a big hump 
on its back. We have 136 little pigs now. We also have seventeen little 
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calves. I love horses. I like to pet their fat necks. We have an old horse that 
I drive. I drive him to Lyons, five and one-half miles west of our place. I 
am 12 years old and I am Irish. I have red hair, too. Papa says there is good 
and bad of all people except the Irish, and they are bad and worse. We live 
on a farm of 320 acres. I am the youngest of six children. I like to live on 
the farm. The pig that I raised had five little ones and they all died but two. 
I sold those. They brought $30. I am going to take music lessons with the 
money I got from my pigs. We have a Ford auto, which is run about every 
day. I have been reading some about the war. I hope someday the Mexicans 
can have an education and learn what a terrible thing war is. I must close for 
this time. 


Lucile Cleveland of 3727 Brooklyn Avenue tells in her letter how Mr. Burgess’s 
stories have helped her in her high school work: 


My little sister and I have read the Bedtime Stories ever since they 
commenced and enjoy them very much. This year in high school we have 
studied about the birds and animals and so the Bedtime Stories became even 
more interesting to me. 


My little sister can just about read them herself now and is very proud of 
the fact. We are interested in the little people of the Green Forest and would 
like to be friends with them. We would like to be enrolled in the club and 
would be proud to be the owner of a button with Peter Rabbit on it. Peter is 
our favorite of the little animals and I think he proves to be the favorite of 
most, as he is very curious and gets into many tight corners that prove very 
interesting. 


KCS. June 2, 1914, page 7 
START HOTEL FOR BIRDS 
AND AN OAK STREET HOSTELRY HAS MANY FEATHERED GUESTS. 
There is Water for Drinking and Bathing in This Hotel, and the Menu Is Made Up 
of Crumbs and Seeds. 


There may be some obstinate grown-up persons who will read this story and say: 
“Pshaw, birds can’t write!” 
To which the triumphant answer is: 


“Then who wrote the names on the register of the new Birds’ Hotel which opened 
Sunday on Oak Street?” 


Hey, answer that if you can. 


For there is the register nailed to a young locust tree in a back yards just a few 
doors south of the Westport High School, and there is the hotel in the branches of the 
tree just above. And if there is any further doubt about it there is the sign penciled on a 
piece of card board hanging from the tree. 


Birds’ Hotel 
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Welcome to all Mother Nature’s Children 
Free water and free bread crumbs. 


And sure enough there is the pan of water with green sprigs floating in it to make it 
more inviting, and bread crumbs, bird seed and other dainties scattered about. 


But about the register, what does that say? Well, the first entry, written just as plain 
as anything, reads: 


Mrs. Robin, Hyde Park. 


Then come these other guests, showing that the hotel did a good business on its 
opening day: 


Mr. Sparrow, Robert Gillham Road. 

Miss Thrush, McGee Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodpecker and the Misses Woodpecker, Charlotte Street. 
Mrs. Kingfisher and son, Thirty-ninth Street. 


So that settles it, doesn’t it? 


Now, to be real honest, Elizabeth and Carol and Ruth and Dot, who have Joined 
the Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, admit they started the hotel, furnished the menu and 
hung out the sign. They even provided the register, stitched together with thread, hung 
a pencil to it by a string and nailed it to the tree. But Elizabeth and Carol and Ruth and 
Dot all say, with their eyes the biggest and roundest you ever saw, that Mrs. Robin, Mr. 
Sparrow, Miss Thrush and the rest of the guests all wrote their own names in it their 
very own selves. 


And the guests are there, there is no doubt about that. Anybody can go and see 
them, and hear them, too, as they sputter and quarrel about the rooms assigned to them 
and demand that their baggage be sent up instantly, just like human guests at a human 
hotel. Twice Sunday the hotel proprietors had to replenish the water in the pan (for it 
was a very hot day, you remember) and scatter more bread crumbs about. They say if 
business keeps up at that rate they will have to open an annex in the elm tree next door. 


Some of the letters bring news of young people who have become friends of the 
little creatures of out-of-doors because of the club, and that is always good news. Here 
is one: 


I am a farmer’s boy, 10 years old, and have read the stories for a long time, but 
have not been a very good friend of the “meadow people”—for I have killed Drummer 
the Woodpecker with my air rifle and caught Jimmy Skunk in my traps. But since the 
club was organized and I see the good that it is doing I want to join and be a better 
friend to the little people of the Green Forest. I’ll put away my gun and traps, too. 
Please send me a button and a certificate. Plattsburg, Mo. JOHN W. WILLIAMS. 


A certificate will certainly be sent to John, for he has learned that it is not the doing 
of one wrong thing that is so bad, but the doing of a wrong thing when one knows 
better. He is sorry that he did wrong and will try not to do wrong again. And that is the 
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big thing. 


This letter from a grownup friend in Lexington, Mo., is very interesting and tells a 
great many good things: 


Iam nota little girl, but hope you can find room in the Bedtime Stories Club 
for me. I have taught a great many boys and girls, and have felt the great 
need of something that would catch the interest of our children and, at the 
same time, give a spiritual uplift which would revolutionize their ideas of 
justice toward weaker things. 


I would like to thank The Star in the name of many teachers, for having 
found so happy a way to supply the need. It is too big a thing for simple 
congratulation. 


I live in a big woodsy place, on the banks of the Missouri River, but we 

do not own the home. It belongs to the birds that nest in our trees and 
appropriate all the fruit—to Mr. and Mrs. Screech Owl, who sleep all day in 
an apple tree by our porch—to the red squirrels in the tall trees, and, most of 
all, to Mr. Peter Rabbit and his large family, who are specially fond of our 
choicest flowers. 


They let people live here to protect them from prowlers like cats and dogs, 
and from their chiefest of all enemies—boys with air guns and slingshots. 


I hope that by educating the children and awakening their sympathies, the 
Bedtime Stories Club may stop the wanton killing of creatures for “sport,” 
and the world may come to feel the true meaning of the lines: 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Yours truly, A FRIEND OF GOD’S CREATURES. 
Please enroll me as a member of your club. 


MISS FLORENCE W. ARNOLD. Lexington, Mo. 


KCS. June 3, 1914 
BUNNY BUTTONS ON 30,000 
THE STAR’S BEDTIME STORIES CLUB REACHES IMMENSE 
PROPORTIONS. 
And Newspapers in Other Cities Have Started Similar Clubs, Helping to Spread 
the Cause of Humanity. 


Most of the members of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club may be small, but the 
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club is one of the biggest things in the whole country. How many members do you 
suppose the club has now? Why, 30,000! Thirty thousand children all wearing The 
Star’s red and white bunny button and pledged to be kind to all Old Mother Nature’s 
children! Can you imagine what a force for kindness and humanity that army of 30,000 
will be? 


And that is not the end, either. The Star’s club is still growing. And then 
newspapers in New York and other cities have started Bedtime Stories Clubs and are 
giving buttons and certificates just like those The Star is giving. So, pretty soon the 
buttons will be seen in all parts of the country, just as they are to be seen now wherever 
The Star goes. 


John A. Wood, county clerk of Linn County, Kansas, writes this letter at the 
dictation of his small son: 


Kindly enroll in your Bedtime Stories Club Frank C. Wood, 6 years old, 
Mound City, Linn County, Kansas. He wants me to tell you that in the 
courthouse square, where he has been watching Chatterer and Happy Jack 
playing, there is one squirrel that is red all over with the exception of a 

gray tail, but as the tail is such a small part of a squirrel he thinks we had 
better call him Chatterer anyway. The other day a man brought eight little 
wolves to the courthouse in a tin pail. They were alive but too young to open 
their eyes. The man found them after seeing the mother wolf jump out of a 
sycamore stump, but “please, papa, don’t tell Mr. Burgess what the man was 
going to do with them.” 


And here is a letter from Mrs. Eva Van Devanter of 4902 1/2 King Hill Street, 
St. Joseph, telling how two small torturers of birds were converted by reading Mr. 
Burgess’s stories in The Star: 


I have written to the Bedtime Stories Club for myself, husband and son, for 
buttons and certificates. We enjoy being in the woods and have been in the 
woods so much this summer, as we live in a flat. We enjoy watching Mother 
Nature’s children. I also read the stories in the evening to my husband 

and son. I saw two little boys this morning on the street below one of our 
windows with two birds with a string tied to each one of their feet. So I 
hunted up The Star and threw it to them and told them to read it and they 
did, and asked me then to save the stories for them, which I will do. I would 
also like to get buttons for two little children in this flat, whose names I sent 
in before, who love all of Mother Nature’s children. 


KCS. June 4, 1914 
DID YOU GET YOUR BUTTON? 
A Few of The Star’s Little Friends Failed to Write Plainly 


It does beat all how the interest in the club keeps up. Eighty-nine names were 
signed to this letter that came yesterday from Atchison, Kas.: 
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We would like to join the Bedtime Stories Club. We see some of the other 
boys and girls in Atchison wearing the Peter Rabbit buttons, so we would 
be proud to wear them, too. We will not hurt the Little People of the Forest 
because we know they like to do their work without anybody disturbing or 
torturing them. 


This very pleasant letter came from Rose Edith Lake of the Jaccard Jewelry 
Company: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo in which you inclose not only 
the Bedtime Stories Club button, but my membership card as well. 


I am glad indeed to be counted among the members of the club, which has 
now attained such mammoth proportions, and I feel that these little buttons 
will do a vast amount of good. They will instill into the childish mind one of 
the greatest of human kindnesses, and that is kindness to all dumb creatures. 


You have my best wishes for the continued success of your club. 


Marguerite and Nellie Guynne, who live at 4008 Holly Street now, say in writing 
for membership: 


When we lived in Texas we got The Star. Then the Bedtime Stories had just 
started. Just as soon as I would get home from the post office I would hurry 
and turn my donkey loose and run into the house to have mamma read about 
old fat Peter Rabbit and the other funny little creatures of the Forest. 


KCS. June 6, 1914, page 5 
CHURCH DAY IN THE CLUB 
ONE OKLAHOMA SUNDAY SCHOOL SENT IN 125 APPLICATIONS. 
Two Other Sunday School Classes Came In Yesterday and a Preacher’s Little 
Girls Joined 


Gertrude Cohen of 2015 Chelsea Avenue takes her pledge of kindness so seriously 
that she braved a crowd of big boys and a dog to rescue a kitten they were tormenting. 


Did you ever have a turtle for a pet? George Endsley of Oklahoma City has 
and it must be cute from what George says about it: 


We have the cutest little pet you ever saw. He’s a land turtle and his name 

is Rastus, and when Henry found him you couldn’t see his head at all, but 
now he is so tame that he never does pull himself under his shell when we 
pick him up. He is just about the same size as mamma’s hand. Today we 
almost lost him. He was in the corner of the kitchen and he looked just like 
the brown and yellow linoleum that’s on the floor. Henry wants me to tell 
you that Rastus eats meat. I asked baby what to tell you and he said, “I don’t 
know.” Good-by. Love from all of us, GEORGE ENDSLEY. 
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P. S.-”Prince” just came over and he says if I will write that he wants a 
button, too, he will be kind to animals and he will never pull Rastus’s tail 
again. His real name is Henry William Horn and he lives at 1532 West 
Thirtieth Street. GEORGE. 


After reading this letter from Mildred Elizabeth Jeserich of 2447 Askew Avenue, 
nobody will question her right to membership in the club: 


I would like to be a member of the Bedtime Stories Club, and write this 
asking if you will please send me a certificate and button to wear. I will 
promise to be good and kind to all of Mother Nature’s children. Last winter, 
one day when the snow was deep, papa said, “Let’s go feed the birds.” We 
put some bread on the walk and when I came from school papa said he had 
a hundred visitors on our walk, and we fed them every day. In the summer 
time I give them fresh water three times a day. I have a book of Peter 
Cottontail, and just love to read the Bedtime stories. If you think I can be a 
member, please send me a button. Nine years old. 


Mr. Burgess’s stories have often told you how curious Peter Rabbit is. This letter 
from Mrs. Elizabeth E. Finch of Severy, Kas., proves it: 


Enclosed you will please find a list of names of a few of my little friends 
who wish to join with me in the Bedtime Stories Club, as I also wish to 
become a member. I would like to ask some of the young members what 
they think of my Peter Rabbit. I slipped my geraniums and had them under 
glass, and one morning when we were eating breakfast around the corner of 
the bay window we saw Peter Rabbit coming. He went right up to one of the 
glasses, and with his sharp little nose, pushed the glass over and before one 
of us could get to the door he bit off my geranium and left it on the flower 
bed, and just hopped away. 


KCS. June 8, 1914, page 7 
BECAUSE A BUTTON DIDN’T COME 
A Kansas Editor Writes of Trouble a Mistake Cost Him 


When a club is only about a month old, as The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club is, 
and has more than thirty thousand members and has sent buttons and certificates of 
membership to all of them it is to be expected that a few mistakes will happen. There 
have, in fact, been very few, but one of the few fell to the lot of W. E. Payton of 
Colony, Kas., editor of the Colony Free Press, and caused him great mental anguish. 
As a prelude to his letter, which follows, it may be said that The Star has made haste to 
bring peace to the Payton home: 


Bedtime Stories Club, Star Office- Greetings: For the love of the initiative, 
referendum and recall, send another Peter Rabbit button. My oldest boy 
wrote in Sunday for his two baby brothers and himself and every mail since 
then they have been wanting their buttons. I’ve been explaining that they 
should have patience, that the badges would sure come and they did today, 
one for Dwight and one for Antone, but none for Winston boy. I haven’t 
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gone home with them yet and don’t think it will be safe for me too, but 
please send Winston one at once else I perish. 


The whole family enjoys the stories, and I know of one bachelor in Colony 
who reads them to a widow and they enjoy them. But send this extra button 
before I have to go and live in the Green Meadow or by the Laughing Brook 
and put in my time trying to convince Peter Rabbit and Little Joe Otter 

that government ownership of railroads is a correct economic principle. An 
Armageddon patriot. W. E. PAYTON. 


After writing this patient little letter, Lee Conyers of Richmond, Mo., shall 
certainly have a pin and a button: 


Some time ago I wrote you a letter and asked you for a Bedtime Stories 
Club pin and certificate for myself and three little sisters, and several days 
ago my three sisters got their pins and certificates and I never got mine, and 
as I believe there has been some mistake made, I thought I would write you 
again, asking you to send me a pin. I thought them awful nice and had to cry 
a little when the other girls theirs and I did not get any. I am 10 years old 
and I sure think a lot of Peter Rabbit and all of the others, too, but I believe 
Peter is my favorite. My four little cousins came to see me yesterday and 
wanted the pins with the rabbit on then I told them as I was going to write 
to you today I would ask for one for them too. One of them is the same age 
of myself and is anxious to join the club. Please send each of them one and 
please please don’t forget to send me one for myself. I see other children 
wearing them and I want one so bad. 


KCS. June 9, 1914 
HIGH PRAISE FOR THE CLUB 
CHURCHMEN, EDITORS AND TEACHERS WRITE FOR MEMBERSHIPS. 
The Buttons Are to Be Worn as an Example to Children, Says the Letter of 
Application—Schools Still Coming In. 


How wide is the scope of the Bedtime Stories Club is shown by two letters that 
came in yesterday. One letter was from New York, the other from California. Both were 
from Kansas City boys and girls who are in temporary exile, but are not too far away to 
read The Star and the Little Stories for Bedtime. The New York letter was from Ithaca, 
where Cornell University is, and was written by Theodore F. Shipman. Theodore says: 


Please may my two younger brothers and I join the Bedtime Stories Club? 
We are three little Kansas City boys. But we are twelve hundred miles from 
home. This is the home of Cornell University. Our papa works at Cornell. 
Blacky the Crow lives near us, too, and there are a lot of little Blackys the 
Crow, too. Peter the Rabbit comes in our yard sometimes and Sammy the 
Jay is the same dear old fellow here in the East as he is there. We love all 
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birds and animals and promise to be good and kind to them. Some robins 
were building in a pear tree right by our back door and they would try to 
get strings out of a piece of carpet for their nest. So we pulled the strings 
out for them and go sit down and watch them get the string for their nest. 
They seemed to know we were helping them. We put out suet in the cold 
weather for the birds, and now four different kinds have nests near our door. 
A pair of orioles have a swinging nest in a tree in front of our house. Also 

a pair of yellow warblers have a nest in the same tree with the robins. My 
grandma sends us The Kansas City Star, so we get the Bedtime Stories, and 
we take them to our teacher to read also. My youngest brother is Clifford S. 
Shipman, age 5 years old. Archie J. Shipman is 7 years old. I am 9 years old. 
Hopeing to receive our buttons and certificates soon, [am THEODORE F. 
SHIPMAN. 437 Humboldt Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


P. S. Papa says we will move back to dear old Kansas City this fall. How 
glad we shall be. THEODORE. 


Lottie Roberts of Turner, Kas., writes to thank The Star for her button and 
certificate and to tell what she is doing to keep the pledge she took when she became a 
member. She says: 


I thank you very, very much for the dear little Bedtime Stories Button and 
certificate. Iam very happy to be a member of such an excellent club. Please 
let me tell my little experience. Early this morning I was awakened by a 

call for “Help! Help! I wondered what the matter could me, so I went to 

the window, and who should I see but Sammy Jay, calling “help” for dear 
life, and in a tree right at my window, too. So I waited and watched. Soon 

I saw the cause. Our gray Kitty Cat was in the tree, perhaps trying to get to 
Sammy Jay’s babies. In a few minutes there were about six Sammy Jays 
ready to lend their assistance. But they were not needed, for I called Kitty 
Cat and she came slowly down the tree. Of course Kitty Cat didn’t know she 
was causing so much alarm among Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Jay’s family, but 

I feel pleased to think that the trouble might have been worse if I had not 
called Kitty Cat down. 


This afternoon I put some nice green bushes on the bridle of a poor old blind 
horse, to keep the files off of his head. I wish I had more chances to do good 
to the dumb animals and all of Mother Nature’s Children. 


[CAPTION: Here is a picture of a neighborhood club at Twenty-third street and 
Euclid Avenue which the members sent in with their application for membership in the 
bedtime stories club. | 


KCS. June 10, 1914, page 10A 
A GREEN FOREST MESSAGE 
GRANDFATHER FROG TALKS FOR MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN. 
Mr. Burgess Visits the Smiling Pool and Is Told Why Some of the Little People Are 
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Still Timid. 


When Mr. Burgess, who writes the “Little Stories for Bedtime,” learned that The 
Star’s Bedtime Stories Club had reached a membership of 32,500 he went down to 
see Old Mother Nature’s Children and find out what they thought of the many new 
friends they had gained. And, as the police reporters say, he found a “scene of great 
excitement.” But Mr. Burgess has written of his visit to the other members of the club, 
for you know he is a member, too, so we’l let him tell the story: 


Dear Fellow Club Members: Grandfather Frog is getting so excited over 

the way this club has grown that the other day, when I visited the Smiling 
Pool, he raised right up on his toes as soon as he saw me: “Chugarum!” said 
he, and I knew by the sound of his voice that he was very much excited. 
“Chugarum! Is all this I hear about that Bedtime Stories Club true? If it is, 
it’s the biggest thing I ever heard of. You know, red always did excite me, 
and now when I see it in a button I get twice as excited as I ever did before. 
Do you know there are many little people around here who don’t know how 
to behave now? It’s a fact. You see, they want to be friends with all boys and 
girls, and since they have heard about the club they know they can be friends 
with the club members. But they’ve been afraid so long that they don’t quite 
dare let anyone get very close now for fear they may not be a club member. 
I guess you’ll have to tell the boys and girls how it is and ask them to please 
be patient.” 


Of course, we’ ll be patient. That is one of the first lessons we learn from Old 
Mother Nature. I want all of you to know how delighted I am with the good 
work being done for my dear little friends in fur and feathers. I have noticed 
that many of you have remembered that it is not always easy for little birds 
to get drinking water when they need it, and so you have put it out for them. 
That is just splendid. See that it is fresh every day, and if possible, put it 
where pussy will not be able to creep up on the little drinkers. Now is the 
time when the baby birds begin to try their little wings, and so are in greatest 
danger. Please watch out for them, and when you see any down on the 
ground put them up in a safe place out of reach of cats. 


Peter Rabbit sends love to all of you, and Jimmy Skunk wants me to tell you 
that he is all ready to make friends with anyone wearing a red button. Yours 
for the greatest club in the world, THORNTON W. BURGESS. 


KCS. June 11, 1914, page 5. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE CLUB. 
Vacation Days Have Had Little Effect on the Members. 


When the Star started the Bedtime Stories Club about six weeks ago the public 
schools in and out of Kansas City supplied a big share of the members. Now that 
vacation days are here the club keeps right on growing, but it is the Sunday schools that 
are supplying a big share of the new members. 
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There are many interesting things to be learned by watching birds and animals as 
the letters The Star is getting from members of the Bedtime Stories Club show. Here 
is an exciting incident of the Green Meadows, for instance, in the letter of Louise 
Williams of Sheldon, Mo.: 


Yesterday morning papa was out in our cornfield, standing by our apple 

tree, and he heard a noise up in the tree. Finally a robin flew down and was 
trying to attract papa’s attention. So papa wondered what was the matter, and 
papa looked up there and he didn’t see anything, so he just stood there for a 
minute, and pretty soon he saw something black peep up over the nest, and 
pretty soon papa found it was a big black snake, and so he got the gun and 
shot three times, but he couldn’t hit it; so he got the hoe and the thing you 
use to prune trees with and my big brother pulled it down, and when they 
pulled it down it had two birds in its mouth, but it let go of them as soon as 
it touched the ground and started to get away, and we killed it. 


KCS. June 12, 1914, page 11 
OPENS OUT OF DOOR WORLD 
CHILDREN LEARNING MUCH ABOUT OLD MOTHER NATURE’S 
CHILDREN. 
The Bedtime Stories Club Has Been the Means of Making Many Friends for the 
Little Folks in Fur and Feathers. 


What a lot of boys and girls, and grown-ups, too, for that matter, are making 
friends of Old Mother Nature’s Children these days! And what a lot of pleasure is to 
be got out of these friendships. You have only to read the letters that come to The Star 
to learn that the Bedtime Stories Club has opened a new world, the world of Out of 
Doors, to the little folks. Such interesting letters these are, and The Star is glad to hear 
what the members of the club are doing to help the birds and animals, and of interesting 
tricks the Little People of the Green Meadows, the Green Forest, the Laughing Brook 
and the Smiling Pool perform. Here is an especially interesting letter from a grown-up, 
Mrs. E. G. Cox of Craig, Mo.: 


I have a little Smiling Pool of my own, and every day a great many of my 
friends from the Green Forest come to drink and bathe. Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel comes every day at 5 o’clock. He is a regular 5 o’clock tea Squirrel, 
and sometimes he jumps up on the step and peeks into the kitchen with 
those bright eyes of his, and if the door is left open he is very apt to come 
into the house and help himself to my English walnuts. Yes, Chatterer is that 
kind. He doesn’t mean any harm, I am sure. I suppose you might call him a 
kleptomaniac. That does not sound kind, however. Call it a certain Inborn 
thrift against future famine. 


Sammy Jay comes several times a day and helps himself to the cool fresh 
water, and yet he does not hesitate to call “Thief, thief’ and chase Robin 
Redbreast and his wife away. However, they do hop down to drink and bathe 
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in my little Smiling Pool. But that is Sammy Jay’s way, and we know he is 
only joking, because Mr. and Mrs. Robin have as much right to the water as 
Sammy Jay. 


Mr. Cardinal and Mrs. Cardinal live close by in our trees, and they think the 
Smiling Pool was made especially for them, and so it was. Mr. Cardinal has 
made up a song about it and sings it all day long. He is so glad! Everybody 
loves Mr. Cardinal because he is so beautiful and is such a fine singer. 


Gay Mr. Oriole comes also, and a pair of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks delight 
us with their beauty and their exquisite song. A pair of Brown Thrashers are 
building a nest in our apple tree. They are sometimes called mocking birds, 
they are such fine singers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Catbird are at home in our plum tree, and Mr. Catbird sings all 
day in a perfectly astonishing way. He seems to be a very grateful bird and 
determined to give as much pleasure as he can to the world of bird lovers. 


Dearest of all the feathered songsters is Johnny Wren. Johnny and Jennie 
are the cutest and the most stylish looking, and the most persistent warblers. 
They have taken the Pine Tree apartment for the season, and very charming 
neighbors they prove. 


I really hate to leave home this summer—we have the most wonderful 
concerts on Sunday afternoons. Later on the Humming Birds will be here. 
We have many petunias for them. Once we found a small turtle, about the 
size of a dollar, near the Smiling Pool. 


7? 


One day I heard someone calling “Help, help!” and I went outdoors as 
quickly as I could, but could not see from whom the frantic cry came. I 
looked up in the thick little plum tree and down under the rosebushes, but 
saw nothing. Shrill and piercing the cry came again and again, “Help, help! 
And oh! do be quick about it!” I wanted so much to help and danced around 
in great impatience, when something flopped at my feet, and I jumped 
straight up—for what do you suppose? There was Young Little Mr. Toad 
being swallowed alive by that little whippersnapper, Mr. Garter Snake. 

He was only half swallowed, however. He could still scream, and did—he 
certainly did. There are occasions when screaming is perfectly justifiable— 
this was one of them. 


As it happened, Billy Neese was working in the garden, and I think he must 
have heard Mr. Toad and me screaming, because he came and pinned Mr. 
Garter Snake down to the ground with a board, and poor Mr. Toad hopped 
out into the world again; and mighty glad he was to get out alive, though 
he never stopped to say “Thank you.” Three of his legs were pretty good, 
but the fourth leg dragged pitiably. I always hoped it got well. Two of his 
brothers help me take care of the pansies every summer. 


A friend living out in the country found a beautiful moth, and sent it to 
the author of “Freckles,” receiving in return a delightful letter from Gene 
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Stratton Porter, saying it was a “smashing fine Yellow Emperor,” and sent 
her “level best regards.” 


Please send buttons to Mr. Cox and myself and the friends whose names I 
am sending. We all promise to be kind to the Little People. 


Eleanor Robinson of Grandview, Mo., evidently believes Chatterer has an eye for 
colors, and this letter from her certainly seems to show that she is right: 


Will you please tell me why it is such a queer thing happened? 


The other day when we were cleaning up the attic we found the home of 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel. We had disturbed his home, so he left and made 
his home in the shed, and there he found an old porch swing which had a 
red covering on it. He gnawed all of this red off of it. And there was also a 
cushion in it that was red on one side and another color on the other side, 
and he just gnawed off the red side. Now, why was it he just took the red to 
build his home with. 


Down in the Ozark country where Geneva Wood lives must be a great place 
for birds, from what she says in her letter. She writes that her father is a minister in 
Neosho, Mo., and she was very much pleased to see that letter in The Star the other 
day from a lot of ministers and editors of church papers and teachers praising The Star 
Bedtime Stories Club. Her letter says: 


My little brother George and I have been reading stories for a long time, 
and we wish to know if we can join this club. Iam 11 and he is 9. We live at 
Neosho, Mo., and my papa preaches at the South Methodist Church. 


We saw in your paper yesterday where Doctor Palmore and Doctor Ivey and 
Brother Shook had joined your club. I am glad of that, because they are great 
men in the church. 


We live in the Ozarks, down near the Arkansas and Oklahoma line, and 
the trees in our town are full of the most pretty birds we ever saw. And 

the teachers in our town tell all the children not to hurt any of the birds or 
animals. My little brother watched the birds build their nests this spring as 
he went to and from Central School, and he found more than seventy nests 
of about a dozen different kinds. 


We are so glad that you are trying to teach all the boys and girls to be good 
and kind to everything God has made. 


Dollie McMahan of 3418 East Twenty-fifth Street is having a perfectly dreadful 
time with her pet rabbit, as her letter shows: 


I should like a certificate and a button very much. 


I have the prettiest Peter Rabbit you ever saw. She is white and has beautiful 
black eyes and ears and a few spots of brown. 
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One morning when we got up we saw our pet out by the garden. She had 
been eating our garden stuff. After a while, after breakfast, we saw her in a 
great, big lot back of our house. She had gotten out again. This time we kept 
her in the house until I could find out where she had gotten out at. 


She is kept under the porch and has lots of room, and can dig all she wants 
to, but it seems as if she wants more room. 


When I had looked a while, I found two holes which she had dug. I filled 
them up, both inside and outside. When I put her back she tried to pull the 
sticks out of the holes. 


When papa came home he filled them up with stones and put broken 
pavement on the ground, so she couldn’t dig any more, and she won’t come 
to papa any more. 


One time I put a ribbon on her neck and she went over in the corner and 
tried to pull it off. When she found she couldn’t, she came to me and licked 
my hand and looked into my face, so I Just couldn’t stand it any longer. So I 
took it off. 


I promise to be kind to all the birds and animals, and would like to have a 
picture of my pet. 


Please send them soon. 


KCS. June 13, 1914, page 5 
KEEP THE KINDNESS PLEDGE. 
Members of the Club Write to Tell What They Are Doing for Birds and Animals. 


Are you doing anything to keep the pledge you took to be kind to birds and 
animals? A good many boys and girls have performed acts of kindness and have written 
to The Star about it. Marie Vitt of Fall, Kas., writes a letter that seems to prove that 
kindness will change the nature of a dog. At least her dog reformed, but he may be an 
exceptional dog. Anyway, here is her letter: 


I received the button and certificate a few weeks ago, and thank you very 
much for it and for remembering me with such a nice present. 


I always help Mother Nature’s children whenever I see that they need help. 
The other day our dog, named Shep, ran after our cat and almost had it when 
I saw him, and I got him something to eat and called him away, and he came 
trotting up to me, and I gave him what I had and told him never to run after 
her again, and he licked my hand and ate his food, and I have never seen him 
run after her any more. 


So I hope other members of your club will be kind to dumb animals, too, 
and whenever they see an animal in distress to help them as I intend to do. 


This nice letter came all the way from Pensacola, Fla.: 


To The Star: I am a true friend to the greatest daily paper on earth. Have 
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been a subscriber to your paper from its initial copy until date, with 
exception of certain short lapses. My grandchildren watch for the Little 
Stories for Bedtime as anxiously as in possible. Now they want a Peter 
Rabbit button and certificate. They promise to be kind and good to all the 
Green Forest and Green Meadow people and be good to all God’s creatures. 


Your Peter Rabbit stories have done great good and brightened many lives. 
We all thank you for them, and also now thank you for the buttons and 
certificate that we are sure will soon arrive. Your sincere friend, CHARLES 
W. DICKINSON. 


And Mrs. B. E. Glasscock of 3906 East Twenty-fourth Street, who is 75 years old, 
has this to say about the Bedtime Stories Club: 


I want to tell you how much I enjoy the Bedtime Stories and how much 
they are helping the children to love the Little People of the Green Forest. 
Please send my little granddaughter the Bedtime Stories Club pin. The cat 
belonging to Dot, Imogen and Maxine Warner of Clay Center, Kas., which 
their mother tells about, is almost as remarkable as Marie Vitt’s dog: 


I have three little girls who are very anxious to become members of the 
Bedtime Stories Club. They have a cat named Purr, because he sings so loud. 
They say he is a “Christian,” for he never pays any attention to the birds 
which live in the many trees around our home. 


KCS. June 15, 1914. Page 5 
NINETY FROM ONE CHURCH 
A Birmingham Mo., Sunday School Joins Bedtime Stories Club. 


Eighteen more names have come in from the McCune Home, Kansas City’s farm 
for boys, but it seems that all the boys are not of one mind about being kind to birds 
and animals. Medford Greenstreet, who is already a member, sends in ten of the names, 
but says that some of the boys are strongly opposed to the principles of the Bedtime 
Stories Club. Medford apparently has constituted himself a sort of missionary of 
kindness and is working to instill kindness into the hearts of the other boys in the home. 
It’s a fine ambition, Medford. The spirit of militancy that is abroad in the world has 
infected the members of the Bedtime Stories Club, it appears; but in this one case, at 
least, it seems that force has been used to good advantage. This letter from a little girl 
in Leeds, Mo., tells the story: 


I sure have some good news for you. There’s a little boy in our town who 
has one of those dreadful guns. He used to shoot many birds a day. The other 
day Glen, a neighbor boy who sent in its application to the club not long 
ago, went in the woods with the boy with the gun. Ralph aimed at a robin 
but missed him. Glen slapped Ralph over and made him promise he would 
kill no more. This still did not cure him. Robert has been telling him about 
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the club. He has promised he would not shoot any more birds and asked me 
to write you a letter to let him join the club. Many children wear the buttons 
In our town. 


Ralph’s application for membership is accepted, and The Star is sure he will 
find much more pleasure in being a friend of birds and studying their habits 
than in killing them. 


KCS. June 16, 1914, page 16 
BUTTON CLUB STILL GROWS 
THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND ARE NOW WEARING THE BUNNY BADGES. 
And Maybe That Is the Reason There Are So Many More Birds This Year Than 
There Have Been Before. 


Have you noticed that there are more birds in your yard this summer than ever 
before? And have you noticed that Robin Redbreast and Sammy Jay and Winsome 
Bluebird and Merry Meadow Lark and Mr. Brown Thrasher and Jenny Wren and lots of 
other feathered friends are not nearly so much afraid of you as they used to be but hop 
quite close to you in their search for food? 


A lot of people have noticed these things, and some of them are good enough to 
say that it is all because of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club and Mr. Burgess’s “Little 
Stories for Bedtime” which The Star publishes every day. Well, maybe that is true. 
When 35,000 boys and girls—yes, that’s the membership of the club now—when 
35,000 boys and girls are wearing that cute red and white button which marks them as 
friends of birds and animals, the birds and animals are bound to find it out and repay 
that friendship with their company and their songs. 


Here is a letter from Mrs. Rachael H. Butler of Beloit, Kas., which tells its own 
story of the missionary work the Bedtime Stories Club is doing: 


Will you please send Bedtime Story buttons and certificates to John, 
Elizabeth and Dorothy Butler, and to their mother, who is writing this letter? 
This request is identical with so many you have received, but it means a 
great deal to us to be able to make it. You see, the little girls have just been 
longing for the pretty red buttons, but John wouldn’t stop robbing birds’ 
nests, and the girls wouldn’t join without him. True, he took only one egg of 
a kind, and left the others undisturbed in the nests, but even that frightened 
the birds, and was a bad example to other little lads, and we all felt it wasn’t 
quite consistent with being a good member of the Bedtime Stories Club. 


So John says if he may join he will leave the nests quite alone and we will 
be kind to all the animals we know. 


We have found that the squirrels in our yard love to bathe in the spray almost 
as well as the birds do, and we are greatly interested in two blackbirds, who 
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all summer have cared for their friend, a poor lame blackbird that has lost 
one leg. 


William J. Brennaaun of 4444 Troost Avenue writes this letter at the dictation of 
his small son: 


I have a little son, 6 years old. He is a happy, vigorous, healthy little chap, 
and loves the birds, butterflies, animals and all animated nature. He fills his 
daddy’s evening with petitions like this: “Say, Daddy, what do you think 
old Peter Rabbit is going to do next time The Star comes? Can’t you read 
me the Bedtime Story over again before I go to bed tonight?” This little 
fellow announces his intention herein to become a member of the Bedtime 
Story Club, and offers in qualification the following: “I love the birds, dogs, 
woodpeckers, and still think the Bedtime Stories the best stories I ever 
heard.” 


Kindly enroll the young gentleman in question. Sheldon Brennaaun, that his 
days and nights may be filled with the continued pleasure such as a Bedtime 
Story button is sure to inspire. 


C. M. Older of Chanute, Kas., in sending in the name of his four children, has 
some pleasant words to say for Mr. Burgess’s stories: 


Being the possessor, by right of parentage, of two boys and two girls, I have 
been requested (commanded would be better) to write to you and inform 
you that they all four wish to join the Bedtime Stories Club, so will you 
please put them down as members of that honorable body of freethinkers 
and animal lovers. We have lots of stories, and I always read to them in the 
evening, but the “Jimmie Skunk” story has to come first—’so if we go to 
sleep we won’t miss it, daddy.” 


Frances wrote a letter to her grandma the other day, and when she gave it to 
me to mail I asked her what in the world she had been writing to make such 
a big letter, and she informed me that she had been cutting out the “Jimmy 
Skunk” stories and was sending them to grandma, “because grandma doesn’t 
take The Star, daddy.” And the best part of it was that grandma told her to 

be sure and save the rest of them till she got back. Their names are Herbert, 
Frances, Ruth and Wilfrid Older. 


Incidentally, personally, I think the stories are grand. They give the little 
fellows a new line of thought, which has been sadly lacking in the past as 
far as I can find in children’s stories. It is a good work and exceptionally 
commendable, I think. “Keep’ em moving,” as the Santa Fe officials say in 
regard to the wheat trains in Kansas. 


Nellie May Johnson and Willie Rigdon, in their letters of application, say the little 
girls in Heavener, Ok., have formed a branch of the Bedtime Stories Club and are 
making a study of the habits of birds and animals. 


Hugh Davis of Independence, Mo., is well qualified to be a member of the club, as 
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his letter shows: 


Iam a boy of 13, and have always liked the Little People of the Green 
Forest, and have tried to treat them kindly since I was old enough to know 
them. Anyone can treat them kindly without belonging to any club, but I like 
to show my colors and stand by them, and I promise to always treat them 
kindly, and say that I wish a button and a certificate very much, for I think in 
teaching boys and girls to be kind to animals it also teaches them to be kind 
to human beings. 


I live in a thick wood just outside the city limits, and there are many of 
Mother Nature’s children here. Peter Rabbit is just raising his babies now 
and is very busy. The Brown Thrashers are just raising their young, and 
Robin Redbreast sings with all his might. 


I am glad the Little People of the Green Forest have at last found someone 
that makes Farmer Brown’s Boy run, even if Buster Bear does run, too. 


Not many members of the Bedtime Stories Club have as good an opportunity to 
study Old Mother Nature’s children as do Julian Thompson Travis and John Travis 
and their sister, Margaret. Some of the children of Old Mother Nature are pretty big 
children where Julian and John and Margaret live, for their father is a ranger and they 
live at Big Piney, Wyo. Just read Julian’s letter and see if you don’t think they have a 
delightful place to live: 


I would like to join the Bedtime Stories Club. My sister Margaret and my 
brother John would like to join also We live in Wyoming. My father is a 
ranger in the Wyoming National Forest. We live at the ranger station, twenty 
miles up in the hills. We live in a basin about three miles long, through 
which a little stream runs with plenty of trout. We have bear, deer, mountain 
sheep, elk, fox, coyotes, wolves, antelope, and we have sheep and cattle 
grazing in the valley in the summer. Last winter I saw five coyotes and one 
deer. The snow was about six feet deep, and I skied three times to a mill 
about one and one-half miles from the ranger station, and the crust would get 
so hard that you could walk on it. 


Nora Fischbein of Bolivar, Mo., has kept the club pledge. She tells in her letter 
how she did it: 


It has been a long time since I received my certificate and button. We were 
having examinations, and I was very busy. I thank you many times for it. 
As my first opportunity came today to be good to one of the feathered tribe, 
I will tell you about it. I was out in the yard. I saw two girls. One of them 
had a young robin, The mother and father bird were flying overhead and 
screaming. I called my mother and told her to make the girls leave the bird 
alone. They set it down on a branch, and the father and mother bird came 
and got it. We leave some water in a pan outdoors so the birds can have a 
drink. There are some thrashers in our yard. I gave them some bread. I gave 
Sammy Jay some, too. 
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KCS. June 17, 1914, page 6 
A BEDTIME STORIES PARTY 
CHILDREN REPRESENT GREEN FOREST AND MEADOWS CHARACTERS 
Buster Bear and Peter Rabbit Chose Sides at Frances Rose Hunter’s 
Entertainment for Her Little Friends—Played Games. 


A king and queen of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest, with an attendant 
elf to crown them! 


They were elected at a real Bed Time Stories Club party yesterday afternoon, and 
they earned their titles by knowing more of the people of the Green Meadows and the 
Green Forest and the Smiling Pool than any of the other children present. 


The children gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Victor E. Hunter, 4303 East 
Fifty-sixth Street, to celebrate the eleventh birthday of Frances Rose Hunter, and each 
of them was given the name of one of the little people of the stories. Only Jimmy 
Skunk had to be changed into Spotty the Turtle before the children were all satisfied 
and the real games could begin. Buster Bear didn’t look very fierce, and Blacky the 
Crow was a very pretty little girl in white, but that made no difference. 


BUSTER AND PETER CHOSE SIDES. 


First Buster Bear and Peter Rabbit chose sides. Then in turn each animal on 
Peter’s side asked a question of the animal opposite him in Buster’s line—something 
concerning either the Green Meadows or the Green Forest or the Smiling Pool. And 
the animal opposite had to reply with answers which had already been chosen without 
knowing what the questions were to be, so that many funny answers followed the 
questions. 


After a number of other games each animal was given a sheet of paper to write his 
name on. Then he wrote as many of the names of the other Bedtime Stories characters 
as he could remember without telling any of them or being told. And the girl who had 
remembered the most was chosen queen and the boy who had remembered the most 
was chosen king, and the one who had remembered fewer of the names than any other 
was made elf, and acted as an attendant of the king and queen. 


THEN IT MADE A STORY. 


While this was being played, cut-out paper Peter Rabbits had been hidden all 
about. On each of these was the name of one of the little people of forest or meadow, 
and also one sentence of a really truly Bedtime Story. Each character had to find the 
rabbit, with his name on it, and when they were all found and arranged properly, by 
reading in turn the sentences found on them, a whole Bedtime Story was read. After 
that the king and queen with their attendant elf were taken to a flower-decked throne 
and crowned before all the others. 


And then all the Little People of the stories, led by their ruler, marched into rooms 
decorated with flowers and butterflies and birds and ate a dainty luncheon of very 
civilized things, but quite pleasing to Mother Nature’s Children. 


The games and the arrangements were in charge of Mrs. Bina Harris and were very 
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beautifully carried out. 
STORY OF A WISE KITTEN. 
Peg Knew Her Little Mistress Couldn’t See in the Dark. 


Mildred and Evelyn Weeks of 1210 Monroe Avenue have had hard luck with their 
pets, but they have the spirit of kindness, and that makes them eligible for membership 
in the club. Here is their letter: 


Please send my little sister and myself, respectively 8 and 13 years old, a 
Bedtime Stories Club pin, as we want to belong to the club. Although we 
haven’t done anything very great, we have taken care of skinny kittens, 
taken in homeless dogs and fed hungry birds. We had a fox terrier, but he 
got run over by an automobile, and one little kitty we had named Dolly was 
killed by a bulldog. And our old mother kitty that we had about three years 
ago went mad and bit my little sister, and she had to take Pasteur treatment 
until she got well. 


They shot our other kitty that we had at this same time for fear that it would 
go mad also. But now we have the most playful little kitten that I ever It is 
so smart, too. One evening when we were getting ready for bed I went into 
the other room, and I saw Peg (that’s the kitten’s name) hiding on the next 
to the top stair. We don’t allow her upstairs at night. I decided to wait and 
see what she intended to do. By and by, when we turned the lights out, I felt 
something on my bed, and there Peg was. She had waited until the lights 
were out, seeming to know that we couldn’t see in the dark. Next door to us 
they have four white rabbits, and Peg has such good times with them. She 
will hide in the grass and watch her chance, and then she will run and spring 
on them. When she plays with them, she hops just like a rabbit. We are 
afraid she might turn into one. 


But say, what would you have done If Mr. Red Squirrel got up in the 
topmost branches of your plum tree and sat right in the nest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin and devoured their eggs? I wish you would tell me. They have 
vacated their nest now and it is still in the tree. Say, Mr. Burgess, what has 
become of Peter Rabbit’s wife and children? I would like to know. Well, 

I am afraid I will tire you with this lengthy letter, so love to all our dear 
brother and sister club members and to Mr. Burgess. 


Has anybody any expert information on how to raise a baby bluejay? If you have, 
Clarence Broen of 3654 Belleview Avenue would be very glad to get it. Clarence called 
up the Bedtime Stories department to say that one of Sammy Jay’s children had fallen 
out of its nest, and the nest was so high Clarence couldn’t get it back. He tried to feed 
the baby but it died. Then, yesterday he found another of the baby birds on the ground 
and took it in the house and warmed it and is trying to keep it alive, but he says it won’t 
eat. It opens its mouth, but only to cry. 
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KCS. June 19, 1914, page 14 
SPREAD GOSPEL OF KINDNESS 
Birds and Animals Find Protectors in Bedtime Stories Club Members 


Letters from the friends of Mother Nature’s children continue to come in, telling of 
the good work of the young people who have joined the Bedtime Stories Club. 


Many of the letters are from children who have protected birds against snakes. 
Sometimes, although one doesn’t like to think so, it has been necessary to protect the 
birds against boys. And there are a number of other ways in which the members of the 
Bedtime Stories Club are carrying on the work. One little girl tells of brushing flies off 
a waiting horse until the huckster returned and was so ashamed that he at once provided 
protection against the flies for his tired horse. And several other children interceded 
with brothers or older people who had trapped animals that they let the animals and 
birds they had caught go free again. 


The mother of two little girls tells how they converted their brother, so that he 
promised not to shoot any living thing with his air rifle when he saw how bad they felt 
over it and that they would not join the Bedtime Stories Club while he was unkind to 
animals. 


Now that vacation has begun, the members will have time to do more things than 
they did while school was still in session. And when thirty-five thousand friends of 
Mother Nature’s children are helping to watch out for their interests there is certain to 
be a happier life for the hard working animals of the city streets and the farm as well as 
for the little people of the Green Forest and the free birds of the air. 


KCS. June 20, 1914, page 5 
GOOD IN BEDTIME STORIES 
A Sunday School Teacher Commends the Tales and the Club. 


Certainly the members of the Bedtime Stories Club do not lack for experiences. 
Witness this letter: 


Dear Star: I lost my first pin and I promise to be kind to all animals and a 
few days ago there was a little sparrow in our yard and I did not know it so 
our cat stole up very softly and caught the sparrow and then when it began 
to scream I looked out of the window and saw it and told my mother, but 
she said it was too late to do any good and that we could not help it, and 
so pretty soon I went around in front and I saw something in a tree and 
looked to see what it was and it was Chatterer, the red squirrel, eating a 
nut, and then it was time for me to eat my supper. And please, I want very 
much to have another pin if you can give me one and show that I belong 
to the Bedtime Stories Club and would help the sparrow if I could, ALICE 
MAHER Leavenworth, Kas. 
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All the children of the Lutheran Home for Orphans and Friendless Children at 
Winfield, Kas., send in their applications, and promise to be kind to all living things. 
And one of them added that he had never been able to throw straight at things anyway 
and so had not hit birds or animals, but that now he would not want to and would never 
try again. 


Miss Florence Arnold of Lexington, Mo., writes again to thank the club for the 
buttons for her Sunday School classes, which were sent out earlier in the week. She 
adds that they would rather talk about the birds and bunnies than their lesson, and 
perhaps get even more good out of it by learning about “God’s little people” and what 
they can do for them. 


KCS. June 22, 1914, page 4 
ZOO HEAD IN BUTTON CLUB 
THE STAR’S ORGANIZATION HIGHLY PRAISED BY DOCTOR HORNADAY 
“J Am Glad to Be Counted Among the Members,” Says the Widely Known Head 
of New York’s Zoological Society. 


To The Star: Thank you very much for my membership in the Bedtime 
Stories Club, my card and button of fellowship. I am glad to be numbered 
with the discerning ones, and I congratulate you on the good and the growth 
of the club. 


How much better are these stories than the blood-and-bones wild animal 
stories intended as thrillers and the Smart Aleck children of the comic (?) 
supplements, who always get the best of their parents! 


Success and long life to the Bedtime Stories Club, Yours faithfully, W. T. 
HORNADAY, Director of the New York Zoological Society. 


“A champion of wild life.” 


That is what they call William Temple Hornaday, foe of plumage importers, and 
milliners, protector of migratory birds, promoter of game reserves and protection laws, 
author, zoo director and able advocate-in-general of the conservation of our rapidly 
disappearing forest and meadow creatures. And his letter given above shows what he 
thinks of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 


Doctor Hornaday’s fight in the interests of wild life preservation began actively 
more than twenty years ago, although he had been writing and had been engaged as a 
collecting zoologist for nearly twenty years before that. 


As a young man scarcely out of his ‘teens he was engaged for several years 
in extensive collecting work in both the East and West Indies, and later was chief 
taxidermist of the United States National Museum. For years he was president of the 
Wild Life Protective Association and the American Bison Society. 


But the first real fight of his life in the cause he has since advanced so signally 
came in 1908. The men who shot game for market, and the game dealers, and the 
milliners of New York had organized to obtain the repeal of the best protective laws 
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on the statute books of the state. And against them Mr. Hornaday threw all his efforts. 
He succeeded against the bitterest opposition and ridicule, not only in retaining the 
laws then in force but also in getting through the legislature the Bayne Bill, which gave 
protection to sixteen varieties of wild fowl in as many different states by illegalizing 
the sale of game fowl in the state, since New York City was the largest market. Thus a 
purely local act of legislation was made national in its results. 


Since that time Mr. Hornaday has been actively engaged in furthering legislation 
of similar nature. He has been director of the New York Zoological Park since 1896, 
and his later books have had and are still exercising a remarkable influence on popular 
sentiment and on the members of state legislatures and the national lawmakers. He 
has been more than an instrument in the setting aside of large game preserves, the 
5-year immunity law for the protection of the seal herds which were in danger of 
extermination, and the measures which have saved and led to the increase of water 
fowls along the Atlantic seaboard. 


So The Star is glad to welcome such a friend of the Little People into the Bedtime 
Stories Club. 


KCS. June 23, 1914, page 7 
AND STILL THE CLUB GROWS 
Of Friends of Mother Nature’s Children There Is No End. 


The Bedtime Stories Club continues to grow even down in New Mexico, where the 
war scare from the South has been so close. Miss Eileen Mordy sends in a dozen names 
with this letter of explanation: 


To The Star: I have been telling stories to the children in our neighborhood 
for several months. One day I got hold of some of the Bedtime Stories and 
told them to the children. They were delighted and begged for more, and 
since then I have been using them a great deal. Lately I read about the club 
to be formed and told the children about it. They were all anxious to join 
and promised to care for Mother Nature’s children. EILEEN MORDY. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


And here is a letter from a little girl who was disappointed in not receiving her 
Bedtime Stories Club Button, while her brother got his all right. So she wrote in to ask 
if she could not also join the club and the mistake will be made up, so that she will be a 
happy member, too: 


To The Star: My brother Frederick wrote to you for membership for himself 
and for me in your beautiful club, and every day we have been watching for 
the postman to bring us our buttons, and what do you think? A button and 
certificate came for brother but none for me. I know, of course, it was due to 
an oversight, but I am dreadfully disappointed. So will you please send me a 
button and a certificate soon, for I love all of Mother Nature’s creatures and 
help brother to water and feed the birds. We even had a Christmas tree for 
them last year. Today we had our lunch under a big mulberry tree in our yard 
and the Robin Red Breast and Sammy Jays were like Lazarus—eating our 
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crumbs; only we weren’t like the rich man who was unkind with his crumbs. 
We loved to see, them watching us so saucily. One time daddy put some 
Brazil nuts on our barn roof to dry and Mr. Red Squirrel carried them nearly 
all away before we found him out. Peter Rabbit used to come here to get 

a drink often but we haven’t seen him for a long time and we think he has 
gone to the Green Forest for a visit. I hope you will receive this very soon 
and that my button and certificate will be here in a few days, 


Your friend, GRETCHEN VANDERSCHMIDT. Fourth Avenue and Middle, 
Leavenworth. 


And here is a letter from a grown-up friend of the club who wishes to be a member 
and wants to wear the Club Button as a sign that she is a friend to the little people of 
the Green Meadows and the Green Forest—in fact, to all the little people of the Great 
World: 


To The Star: I love all of Mother Nature’s children. My granddaughter 
belongs to the club and I too want a button and certificate. Our little darling 
found an old cat had caught a bird, took it away from her and asked her 
mother to try to make it live. She tried to make it drink water, but it died, 
and the little darling buried it in the back yard. As she had no flowers, she 
covered the grave with plums which fell from a tree nearby. She keeps 
fresh water for birds in a dish in the back yard. There are quite a number of 
squirrels that come and go. There is one that will eat out of our hands, and 
last summer he would come up the back steps to me, sit down, and, looking 
into my face, eat nuts from my hand. Hoping soon to hear from you, I am, 
with love and good wishes for all of Mother Nature’s children, MRS. S. P. 8. 
JOHNSON. 4212 Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the Bedtime Stories Club, 
care of The Star. And be sure to write your name and address plainly. 


KCS. June 25, 1914, page 10 
CLUB EQUALS U.S. ARMY 
THERE ARE AS MANY BUTTON WEARERS AS SOLDIERS 
Nearly Half of This Great Fighting Force for Kindness Belongs to the 
Organization Started by The Star—Clubs in Other Cities. 


How many boys and girls do you suppose there are in the United States wearing 
the red and white Peter Rabbit button of the Bedtime Stories Club? Well, there are 
eighty thousand soldiers in Uncle Sam’s army, and there is a button wearer for every 
soldier. That means that there is as big an army to fight for the protection of the helpless 
Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows as there is for the protection 
of the honor of our Nation. 


Of course not all these button wearers are in The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 
Nearly half of them are, however. The others are in clubs that have been started in New 
York, Cincinnati, Washington, Omaha, St. Paul and other cities. They are all patterned 
after your club, which you started here in Kansas City, and their members take exactly 
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the same pledge you took and wear the same button, so you all belong to one big army. 
And you who have joined and will join The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club can point to 
the fact that you belong to the first club of its kind ever formed and helped to start a 
movement that has become nationwide in its scope. 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club keeps right on growing in spite of the heat. Here 
are a couple of letters that came yesterday: 


Bedtime Stories Club: I know that you do not care if I get my Danny (Grand 
Daddy) to write my letter to you, as I am only 4 years old, and you could not 
read my writing like Danny can. We live just out of town and have lots of 
nice trees in our front lawn, and they have so many pretty birds and squirrels 
in them, and we do not allow anyone to kill or hurt them. I think Sammy Jay 
is just fine. He is not much afraid of me. 


I had a little Peter Rabbit and kept it in the house for more than two weeks, 
and then we turned him out to find his mamma again. He ate and drank so 
nicely and got real fat and gentle before we turned him loose. 


I want to join your club, so will you please send me one of the pins. I have 
seen them and I think them very nice and handsome with little Peter Rabbit 
on them. Your little faithful friend, 


EDITH MAY MILLER. Platte City, Mo. By Danny. 


To The Star: I want to join the Bedtime Stories Club. I guess you want to 
know why I didn’t send my letter in before now. I don’t go to school now 
and, of course, I didn’t get to send my name with the other children and 
teachers. I am kind to animals and all of Mother Nature’s children. My little 
sister wants to join, also my big sister. I have something to tell you about 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel. I was over to my aunt’s, who lives in a little 
country town in Southern Missouri. I used to go down their every summer 
after school was out. Well, I will begin. One Sunday morning I heard 
something fall out on the back porch. I went out just in time to see Chatterer 
running for his life toward the Green Meadows. In about fifteen minutes he 
came back. I took the sack of nuts in the house. I left a few out on the porch, 
so if he came back he could get them. Well, he came back. He would eat 
one and bury one until he got enough to eat and then he would bury all the 
rest. I got him so he would take them from my hand. If I wouldn’t let loose 
of the nut as he put his mouth on it he would run and then he would come 
back. He got so tame until he would pull on the nut until I let loose of it. I 
am very fond of the stories Mr. Burgess writes and wish him all the luck in 
the world, and also The Star. Send my buttons soon as possible, please. Very 
truly yours. ALBERTA THORTON, 15 Years, JOYCE THORTON, 6 Years. 
NORMA THORTON, 23 Years. 


Do you think Norma is too old? She is my big sister. 1413 Vine Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Norma is not too old. There are Bedtime Stories Club members ever and ever so 
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much older than Norma. 


KCS. June 26, 1914, page 8 
HOW ABOUT IT, CLUB MEMBERS? 
Mother Nature Wants to Know How You Are Keeping Your Pledge. 


Listen, all you thirty-seven thousand boys and girls who have joined The Star’s 
Bedtime Stories Club, 


What are you doing to keep the pledge you took to be kind to the Little People of 
the Green Meadows and the Green Forest? You will remember that you promised to 
be good to Old Mother Nature’s Children and protect them from their enemies. Now 
Old Mother Nature wants to know if you are living up to your promise. Have you been 
kind to the birds and put water out for them these hot days? Have you kept boys from 
stoning them and shooting at them and at squirrels and cats and dogs and other helpless 
animals? Do you know any good stories about cute tricks of birds and animals? If you 
do write to the Bedtime Stories Club about it, and The Star will see that Old Mother 
Nature hears about it. 


The Star has already got a good many letters of this kind. Harriet Hardin of 2012 
North Sixth Street, Kansas City. Kas., says she hasn’t had an opportunity to do much, 
but her letter shows she has done all she could: 


I received my button and certificate, and thank you ever so much for them. I 
have had no great experience, only with my chickens and the birds. One day 
the cat came and caught a chicken before I could catch him, so I set a trap 
the next day by digging a hole and putting strips of cloth across it. Then I 
put a piece of fried chicken on it, so that I might catch him. Well, it worked, 
but I thought the cat too pretty to kill, and I gave it to my cousin over in the 
city. Well, I must close, for its breakfast time. Yours respectfully, etc. 


Helen V. Halsell writes a little fable about the life of Peter Rabbit, which is good 
except that it has such a sad ending. Here it is: 


When Peter Rabbit was little and when animals could talk, Peter Rabbit was 
one of the most talking creatures of all. He was his mother’s pet. When he 
was little, he would run about chasing squirrels and other animals of the 
woods. When he saw a dog he would beat it for his house under the ground, 
and then see no more of the dog. But one day while he was digging a hole 
for a house he felt the ground shake, and what do you suppose was by the 
side of him? Why, it was his friend, the giant, and he was the good giant 

of the woods. No sooner had Peter Rabbit spoken to the kind giant than a 
large bear jumped out of the rushes. But the good giant saved Peter Rabbit’s 
life. The next morning Peter Rabbit went out walking for fresh air, and after 
awhile he came to a little garden that had carrots growing in it which look 
very good. There was a little trap which a bad giant had set to catch rabbits. 
And so poor Peter Rabbit was caught now. And from this time on the poor 
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rabbit lay in the trap dead. And that is how Peter Rabbit lost his life. 


KCS. June 29, 1914, page 7 
BIG JOB FOR BUTTON CLUB 
TWO LITTLE GIRLS ASK MEMBERS TO HELP SAVE ARKANSAS DEER 
The Animals and the Helpless Fawns Are Being Slaughtered, Write Mary and 
Elizabeth Henderson—What the Club Can Do. 


Here is a task that is worthy of the efforts of such a tremendous organization 
as, The Bedtime Stories Club. The task is pointed out in a letter from Mary A. and 
Elizabeth B. Henderson, two little girls who live in Iola, Kas. But first read their letter: 


To The Star: We were once the proud and happy owners of some Peter 
Rabbit buttons, but while visiting and enjoying a vacation in the Green 
Woods at Noel, Mo., we unfortunately lost our buttons. We have often 
wondered what Peter Rabbit thought if he found his picture framed in red. 
We want out little cousins to belong to the club: their names are William 
Cooper Chafin and James Theodore Chafin and they live at Perry, Ark. What 
can we do to earn some new buttons, as we miss ours and we really didn’t 
lost them ourselves—they were lost in packing and unpacking. Please don’t 
forget our little cousins. They live down where the deer live yet. We own 
lands there, too, and have seen a number of beautiful white tailed deer there; 
once a pretty little fawn, too, but we can’t protect them from hunters at all. 
They chase them with big hound dogs and even when their little babies can’t 
run fast. We would enclose a section of our land if daddy could only afford 
enough of high wire fence, and let the deer be free and happy inside where 
no one could trouble them. Daddy says they would really be freer inside 
such a fence than outside at the mercy of merciless hunters and dogs and 
cruel laws. In a few years they say the deer in our part of the state will be all 
killed, and they are so pretty. Do you sup- pose two little girls just 7 years 
old can do anything to save some of them? Yours in “The Club,” MARY A. 
HENDERSON. ELIZABETH B. HENDERSON. 518 East-Madison, Iola, 
Kas. 


Mary and Elizabeth wrote at just the psychological moment. That may be a big 
word for a good many of the little members of the Bedtime Stories Club, but in this 
case, it means that this is just the right time for something to be done for the deer 
and other wild animals of Arkansas. The next legislature of Arkansas is to be called 
upon to pass laws that will protect the animals and birds of that state. Friends of the 
“little people in fur and feathers”, which means Mother Nature’s Children, are already 
at work on such a law. Now, then, there are 37,000 boys and girls and a good many 
grownups in The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. You can have a lot of influence if you 
want to exert it. It certainly would help if you, and especially those of you who live in 
Arkansas, would write a letter to Mr. George Washington Hays, governor of Arkansas, 
at his office in Little Rock and ask him to tell the members of the legislature that the 
members of the Bedtime Stories Club are friends of Old Mother Nature’s Children and 
would like to see laws passed to protect them. The governor is a busy man, but he will 
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not be too busy to listen to the plea of the children. 


You will remember the letter that Paul Stephenson wrote a few days ago saying 
that he wouldn’t join the Bedtime Stories Club because he wanted to shoot birds 
and animals. Well, if he will send his address to the Bedtime Stories Club, The Star 
can promise him that he will get some mail. One of the letters will be from Edward 
Coughlin of Concordia, Kas., who says in a letter to The Star: 


I am a member of your club and read the Bedtime Stories and the club news, 
too. I read Paul Stephenson’s letter and want you to send me his address. I 
think maybe I can get his notion changed and get him to join the Bedtime 
Stories Club. 


Jessie R. McWilliams of Mount Washington in the following letter suggests some 
additional work for the members of the Bedtime Stories Club: 


To The Star: I see that the W. C. T. U. is at its charitable work of setting up 
ice water fountains for the comfort of thirsty human beings and tired horses. 
Has any provision been made for homeless, hungry, tired and thirsty cats and 
dogs? There is no reason why they should not have a chance at the water. If 
some of us will only have a little charity in our make-up. There are a good 
many of us who would be glad to help in this good cause. Let us all belong 
to the Bedtime Stories Club and see to it that no animal or bird goes hungry 
and thirsty in our city. JESSIE R. MCWILLIAMS, Mount Washington. 


This chatty, friendly letter comes from Mary Claiborne Fray of 3012 Park Avenue: 


Dear Star: I wish to thank you for my button and certificate, and I also wish 
to tell you I am very sincere in this membership of the Bedtime Stories 
Club. I have always been kind to all domestic animals because I love them 
very much, and since reading the dear little stories I have learned to love 
every one of Mother Nature’s little folks. Iam so glad Peter Rabbit is on the 
buttons: he is so cute. 


At home—TI live on a ranch near Rocky Ford, Col—I have a mother cat 

and some of the darlingest kittens. And, oh, I had the grandest collie dog, 
but some bad man shot him this winter. My mother is a little afraid of the 
“setting” hens, and Teddie, the dog, would drive them to their coops, picking 
them out from among the other chickens. 


Where I am visiting we have a beautiful field cocker and he is considered 
one of the finest in the country. His name is Jack, and when his mistress asks 
him to tell her a story he takes one of his puppy cakes in his mouth and just 
talks and talks, even catching the tones of her voice. And if he thinks any 
of us abuse him, as soon as his master comes at nights he will grab a puppy 
cake and try to tell him all about it. He cannot talk unless he has something 
in his mouth. We keep a pan of water in the yard here for the birds and it is 
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too funny to see the big robins take a bath. They are not afraid because they 
know we love them. 


This is a long letter, dear Star, but I have always loved you and I had lots to 
tell you. 


I will be 12 years old the Fourth of July and I shall consider my button as 
one of my birthday gifts. My father takes The Star, and when I get home I 
intend trying to interest my little neighbors in the Bedtime Stories Club, and 
then they will be kind to dear little friends of the Green Forest and Green 
Meadows. Again I thank you. MARY CLAIBORNE FRAY, 3102 Park 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


KCS. June 30, 1914, page 12 
A CLOSE SHAVE FOR DANNY 
But Now a Little Meadow Mouse Has Found a Friend 


One of the strangest adventures Danny Meadow Mouse ever had is told in a letter 
from a member of the Bedtime Stories Club, who saved Danny’s life. And this was the 
way it happened: 


Emporia, Kas,—Bedtime Stories Club: One night about a month ago, 
shortly after retiring in my room, I heard a little splash in my washbowl, 
where I had left some clean water. I was very drowsy and the sandman 
soon got the better of me. I paid no attention to the noise. Upon arising in 
the morning, I found Mr. Danny Meadow Mouse sitting up straight in the 
middle of the bowl, with the tip of his nose just out of the water. He was 
very weak from his long bath and his efforts to climb out. If this incident 
had occurred a year or two ago Mr. Danny would have journeyed down 

the sewer, but Mr. Burgess’s Bedtime Stories have taught me to be kind to 
the little people of the Green Meadows. I rescued the little chap from what 
came near being a watery grave, took him into the hall, placed him in a soft 
cloth in a warm corner with a tempting piece of cheese near him, which he 
ate when he became convalescent. I have been feeding him daily, gradually 
getting the cheese nearer my office door and finally inside. He calls on me 
regularly now for his supper, has grown quite tame and seems none the 
worse for his long soaking. I find that even a little mouse may become an 
interesting pet. Iam a grownup, but want to join the Bedtime Stories Club. 
Will you kindly send a button and certificate of membership for myself, 
also for each of my little friends, care of William Means, Emporia, Kas? 
Respectfully yours, WILLIAM MEANS. 


To the Bedtime Stories Club members were added today more than sixty teachers 
who sent in their names together and asked to be made active members of the club. 
They not only want to teach how to be kind to all animals and birds, but also to wear 
the buttons and have certificates of membership showing that they are in the work too. 
The names were not merely from Missouri, either; they were from all over the South 
and East. 
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And along with the names of so many grownups came a letter from the Pleasant 
Club of Moline, Kas., asking that the dozen members of that organization might be 
accepted as members of the Bedtime Stories Club. 


KCS. July 1, 1914, page 9 
ANOTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL DAY 
Several Classes Joined the Bedtime Stories Club in a Body. 


Sunday School Day in the Bedtime Stories Club came again today, when several 
Sunday schools and Bible classes were enrolled bodily. Some of them were from 
Kansas City, one from Hume, Mo., and one from Partridge, Kas. 


This is the letter from the Summit Street M.E. Church, which brought into the club 
twenty-nine little boys and girls: 


To The Star: We are a class of little girls from the Summit Street M. F 
Church. We have been reading your stories about Little Peter and enjoy them 
very much. 


We are trying very hard to keep the little birds and other animals from injury, 
and we would like to become a member of your club. Our teacher read us a 
story of Peter this morning and we enjoyed it very much. We would like to 
have a rabbit like Peter, and if he ever wants a new home he can come and 
make it with us. 


If Peter sees any little girls from the age of 9 to 12 who are not in Sunday 
school, will you please tell him to send them to us? 


We want to have our pins and cards by the middle of the week, if you can 
get them to us, and please have them to us not later than Saturday. Send 
them in care of our teacher, Miss Mary Ratcliff, 1629 Madison Avenue. 


Expecting to have our pins and cards for next Sunday, we remain YOUR 
LITTLE HELPERS. 


Myrle Durham, of Ness City, Kas., says that the Glad Game ought to be played 
in the Bedtime Stories Club by the members and by the little people of the forest and 
meadows, too. 


Danny Meadow Mouse can be glad that he and not Miss Nanny got hurt 
when Reddy Fox so nearly caught them. (Only it’s Mrs. Nanny or Mrs. 
Danny now!) And Buster Bear can be glad that he did not “bust” laughing 
at Granny and Reddy when he played the trick on them at the old brush 
pile, when Peter escaped. And Peter can be glad he escaped, and Granny 
and Reddy can be glad that the sticks were not so large that they might have 
been hurt worse. And all the members of the club can be glad that they are 
members. 


And here is a letter which tells how some of the members help Old Mother 
Nature’s Little People: 
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To The Star: [am a little girl 8 years old. Have a little 4-year-old dog and I 
would not take $100 for him. I think the world and all of him. There is some 
little Jennie Wrens built a little nest in a box my big brother made for them. 
They have some little eggs, but they haven’t hatched yet, They sing from 
morning until night. I love birds and flowers and all kinds of nature and 
pretty trees. Last year m school there was little boy in our room found a little 
bird. Its wing was broke, so the little boy took it to the doctor, and the doctor 
put a little board on it, and he keep it till all was right and then he let it fly 
away. I read your stories and think they are very interesting. Your friend, 
THELMA RUTH CLIFT. P. S.-Please send me a little pin. 


KCS. July 2, 1914, page 12 
BUTTON CLUB NUMBERS 38,000! 
The Growth of the Organization Has Been Remarkable 


And still The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club grows. When The Star started out to 
enlist the friends of the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows it 
had an idea that there might be ten or fifteen thousand boys and girls who would be 
willing to take the promise of kindness to birds and animals, which is all it costs to join 
the club. But the ten thousand mark was passed in a hurry, and in a short time there 
were fifteen thousand wearers of the cute red and white bunny buttons. Then, marching 
steadily on, the membership reached in succession twenty thousand and twenty-five 
thousand. About that time school was out, and The Star thought that now the little 
people would be so busy with their play that they would not remember Old Mother 
Nature’s children, and the club would cease to grow. But Old Mother Nature’s children 
can’t be forgot as long as Mr. Burgess continues to write his stories every day for The 
Star, and so the club grew and grew. It reached thirty thousand hurried on to thirty-five 
thousand; and now it is thirty-eight thousand. Think of it, thirty-eight thousand boys 
and girls who have taken the pledge of kindness and promised to be good to the Little 
People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows. Maybe that isn’t a remarkable 
growth for a club that is less than three months old! 


KCS. July 3, 1914, page 5 
GREAT DAYS FOR MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN 


If the letters from the members of the Bedtime Stories Club are to be taken as any 
criterion of how the birds are being treated this summer there must be a much happier 
throng of feathered songsters than ever before. For nearly every letter that comes tells 
of the setting out of water for the birds and of the care that is being taken not to hurt 
them or let anyone else hurt them. 


Of course, the birds are not the only things that are being helped, as this letter 
from Lonnie Gillespie shows: 


One day about a month ago I saw a boy throwing stones at a squirrel and 
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told the boy to stop. He would not so I told the police that the boy was 
throwing stones at the pet squirrel. The boy hit the squirrel on the head and 
he fell to the ground all bloody, I took it home and washed all the blood off 
the wound and gave it something to eat and drink. It was hungry. At first it 
could not eat anything. I gave it a warm corner and fed it till it was well. 
Then I let it go and it has been coming every morning and evening regularly 
for its breakfast and supper. 


Even though people in the city don’t have much chance to see the little meadow 
and forest people, some interesting things happen. And here is the adventure which 
came to Bumble the Bee: 


To The Star: A little member of your club—Billy Keene wants to send his 
portrait of “Peter” to The Star. I inclose it herewith. He also wishes to tell a 
story about Bumble the Bee, but as his spelling is limited and it would take 
him so long to print it, his mother will tell it for him: 


Bumble was gathering honey from Mrs. Neighbor’s rose bush. It was a big 
bush loaded with sweet pink roses. After a time, Bumble became tired, so 
he crawled into a big soft pink rose to take a nap. By and by Mrs. Neighbor 
came with scissors to gather some roses. And Bumble—when he awoke can 
you guess where he was? 


He didn’t know. He jumped out of his rose bed, thinking he had had a fine 
nap and would go right to work on the rest of the roses. And he tumbled 
right out on a table cloth on Billy’s breakfast table. He certainly seemed 
surprised—but he smelled something sweet and he made straight for some 
syrup on Billy’s plate. And Billy, who I have said is a member of the 
Bedtime Stories Club, carried the plate to the window, lifted the screen and 
set it on the sill. 


Bumble wiped the syrup off his feet—Billy doesn’t know how he did that— 
and away he flew. Do you suppose he found his way home? Yours truly, 
BILLY’S MOTHER. 


And here is a letter from the editor of the White River Leader of Branson, Mo., 
which shows how the Bedtime Stories Club is being introduced into the Ozarks: 


We have been readers of The Star for years and we can remember no one 
feature during this time that has appealed to us more or that promises more 
good than the Bedtime Stories and the Bedtime Stories Club. 


Here in Taney County, in the heart of the Ozarks, Mother Nature’s Children 
are still very plentiful, and they have rather a hard time on account of 
hunters and people in general, who have not learned yet to love the little 
creatures of the Green Meadows, the Smiling Pool and the Green Forest. 
Here we have a Blue, Blue Lake (Lake Taneycomo), and the Rippling River 
also, and in all of them live the little wild creatures of many, many kinds. 
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The White River Leader is interesting the children and young people in this 
country in the work of the Bedtime Stories Club, and we hope to have a big 
club here. 


KCS. July 7, 1914 
TO HAVE PETER RABBIT PARTY. 
A Kansas Mother Plans Good Time for Her Little Girl. 


“The Highland Peter Rabbit Club” of Lane, Kas., has joined the Bedtime Stories 
Club, fifty strong, and Mrs. N. C. Hussey, who sends them in, is planning a glorious 
Peter Rabbit party for her little girl’s birthday. Here is the letter which tells about it: 


Inclosed please find fifty more names for the Bedtime Story Club. I am 
planning for a “Peter Rabbit” party for my little girl’s birthday, July 11, and 
want the buttons by that date. You will see we boast two pairs of twins in our 
school. Of course, I want to serve refreshments and have games, and expect 
to make a short talk to them about the children of Old Mother Nature. 


And here is what Miss Iris Hussey writes about Paul Stephenson, the Texas boy 
who would not give up shooting Mother Nature’s children. 


Lane, Kas.—Dear Mr. Editor: If Paul Stevenson would trade his rifle for a 
spelling book and spend his time studying it, instead of chasing mud-hens 
and other birds, he might be all right yet. 


If he had the nicest uncle down in Mexico that ever lived, he wouldn’t want 
any war in Mexico. 


What are we to do with Peter Rabbit and Blacky the Crow? Peter eats up 
our garden and Blacky pulls up our corn, eats our chickens and turkeys, and 
sucks our eggs. I actually know a little boy who killed Spotty the Turtle, 
after he got his button, too. I can roll out the noodles and cut them for 
dinner. Your little friend, IRIS DEANE HUSSEY. 


Many of the members of the Bedtime Stories Club are having ever so many 
interesting experiences, and The Star can publish only a few of them. But it is a very 
good idea to write them to The Star so that as many as possible can be read by the 
members of the club, who are very much interested in the things that the other members 
see and do. And The Star, of course, is always glad to hear what all the members are 
doing. Some of the members, too, are making up Bedtime Stories Club games to play, 
and The Star will be very glad to learn of these and tell other members about them, so 
that they can all play. 


KCS. July 8, 1914, page 8 
FOR A PETER RABBIT PARTY 
A MOTHER WANTS TO KNOW HOW TO GIVE ONE. 
If Boys and Girls Who Have Give Such Parties Will Write to The Star About It 
the Letters Will Help Her. 


To The Star: How do you give a Bedtime Stories Club Party? I have seen 
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a number of letters in The Star about such parties being given, and I would 
like to have one for my little girl, but I don’t know how to go about it. A 
LITTLE GIRL’S MOTHER 


That is the copy of a letter that was received by The Star yesterday. If you who 
have given Bedtime Stories Club parties will write in and tell about them The Star will 
be glad to print your letters. 


The Star knows about one such party, and this is how it was done: In the first 
place, the little girl who gave it had a nice big yard with trees and shrubs. When all the 
little guests were gathered each was given the name of one of the animals or birds that 
Mr. Burgess has made so popular with his Little Stories for Bedtime. For instance, one 
was Peter Rabbit, another was Buster Bear, another Danny Meadow Mouse, and so on. 
Then each boy and girl was given a pencil and paper and told to write the names of as 
many of the Bedtime Stories’ birds and animals as they could remember. The boy who 
remembered the most was then declared to be the king and the girl who wrote the most 
was the queen, and they were seated on a throne under the trees. One of the games 
was a search among the flowers and bushes for small Peter Rabbits. In each of the 
rabbits was a sentence from a Bedtime Story. When all the rabbits had been found the 
sentences were pieced together and the story read. 


John Calvin David and Llewellyn Sydney David, who live in Bonner Springs, 
Kas., have just given a Peter Rabbit party, as the following letter shows: 


We are members of the club and are trying to protect the children of Mother 
Nature. The only creature we destroy is Mr. Fly. 


There are many birds and a little Chatterer living in our trees, and they seem 
to be quite friendly. 


We had a Peter Rabbit party last week for some of the club members. 


We think so much of our pins and certificates. Won’t you please send pins to 
our little cousins who read your stories and are already keeping the Bedtime 
Stories Club pledge? 


Here is a kindly letter from Mrs. S. M. Shattuck of McCune, Kas, which The Star 
appreciates very much: 


Have been a faithful reader of The Star for a long time, and thought there 
could be no better or more interesting paper. 


However, when the Bedtime Stories appeared I changed my mind, for they 
certainly did make it more interesting to me. Then followed the Bedtime 
Story Club to make it better still, and its Peter Rabbit button added the 
finishing touch. 


All the time I have clipped and saved the stories and everything pertaining 
to the club. For many years have fed and watered the birds and all the stray 
dogs and cats that came my way. The little animals of the Green Forest have 
been too far away from our Kansas home to help them. 
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Mr. Burgess has done much for we elder people—making us boys and girl 
again by awakening memories of little animals we once were acquainted 
with In certain Green Forests long ago. 


Even at 70 one cannot help but grow younger and better to read the Bedtime 
Stories. 


I shall be very glad and proud to become a member of the club and receive 
a Peter Rabbit button and certificate. 


Don’t all you members of the club believe that Anna Supofsky of 1613 East 
Fourteenth Street deserves another button when she lost hers while trying to live up to 
her pledge and protect the birds? Read her letter and you will say she does: 


One day as my cousin Miriam, and I were walking down the street we saw 
a boy shooting at a pigeon, We both ran and told him to stop. But he told us 
that he didn’t have to, And we told him about the Bedtime Stories Club And 
he stopped. 


And by running I dropped my button. And I didn’t notice it before I came home. 
And then I went back to look for it and couldn’t find it. So please send me another 
button. 


Marie E. Wallace of 2123 East Thirty-seventh Street writes an interesting little 
letter about Jerry Muskrat: 


July 4 we were fishing on a small lake, when our attention was attracted 

by a splash farther down the lake. We looked just in time to see a little 
Jerry Muskrat climbing out of the water with a fish. Pretty soon he slid 

into the water with the fish in his mouth and started swimming toward us. 
We were very still, and he went right by us and up into a small hole on the 
opposite bank. In a few minutes he went back and caught another, and Just 
as he started to come back with it a couple of boys came along, yelling 

and throwing stones into the water. Jerry just dived and when we saw him 
cone so he was about two or three feet from the...swimming under water a 
distance of probably over three hundred feet. After awhile he came out again 
and made several trips across the lake, carrying back bunches of leaves. We 
wondered if anyone knows what he was going to do with the leaves. 


KCS. July 9, 1914, page 7 
SAVED PETER RABBIT’S CHILDREN 
Fuzzy, Wuzzy, and Little Peter Were Turned Up by a Plow. 


Some of the letters which come from members of the Bedtime Stories Club make 
it easy to play the glad game. Here is one of them: 


To The Star: Iam a little girl 8 years old. I have a little sister 3 1/2 years old. 
Her name is Louise Mildred. We are both members of the Bedtime Story 
Club and are very proud of our Peter Rabbit buttons (as sister calls them) 
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and our certificates. Mamma is going to frame them. 


Not long ago we lived at Gentry, Ark. On a farm there I became acquainted 
with several of the little forest people and some from the Green Meadow 
and the Smiling Pool. One day my grand-ma was plowing in the field, and 
he plowed up a nest of Peter Rabbit’s family. Peter and Mrs. Peter were 
frightened so badly they ran for the rock wall and did not come back. Two of 
the babies were killed by the plow and three were left. They were too young 
to find food for themselves, so I took them to the house in my apron, and 
mother fixed me a box to put them in, and I taught them to drink nice warm 
milk out of a spoon. It was not long until they could drink by themselves, 
and I would gather nice, tender clover and dandelion leaves, and they 
learned to eat them. Soon they were able to take care of themselves, and 

I took them out in the orchard and let them go, for mother said it was not 
their nature to be in prison (for that is what the box was to them). They felt 
so happy to be free I enjoyed seeing them hop away to the old rock wall. 

I think they must have been Fuzzy and Wuzzy and Little Peter, for one of 
them seemed to have a disposition just like Little Peter’s. Last Sunday a 
nice black dog came up to our pump and looked at it as if to say, “Please 
give me a drink—I am very thirtsy.” I took a pan out and pumped some nice 
cool water, and you should have seen how he enjoyed a nice, long, cool 
drink. It seemed like he tried to thank me, his eyes they looked so good and 
kind. Jimmy Skunk doesn’t always stay in the Green Forest, for last night 
everybody in our house was sniffing, and mother says, “Jimmy Skunk is 
hungry for some chickens. He seems to be not far away.” Our next door 
neighbor has chickens. I think Jimmy is all right and has a very pretty coat, 
but I wish he would use some other kind of perfume. I don’t like his kind. 
Well, I am afraid this letter will be so long it will never find its way to The 
Star columns, so I will close, hoping every member of the club will love 
their buttons and the little people as sister and I do. Your little friend, EVA 
BLACKETT. 


And here is a letter which shows that there is work for the club members to do— 
especially for the strong boy members and all the older ones: 


To The Star. I would like to join your club. I will be 13 the 13th of July. I 
have been kind to all dumb animals, Little Friend the Song Sparrow and his 
mate built their home just over our back door in a big tree, and one of our 
neighbor boys came over and he found the nest and threw rocks at It until 
he knocked it down. I told him not to do it, but he never minded. I could 

do nothing with him. When he tore it down there were four little sparrows 
in the nest and one egg. He threw the egg away and give the birds to the 
chickens. While he was gone my little brother (who is 3, and likes the birds) 
said: “Poor little birds.” 


Peter Rabbit used to live close to our house. I would see him every night and 
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sometimes of a morning he would be hopping across the pasture just across 
the street. I think he is so pretty, and would like to have a button with Peter 
Rabbit on it. I see the other children wearing them. My little brother said he 
would be kind to all the dumb animals. His name is Lorin Gaston, and my 
sister, who is 11, wants to join. I will close for this time, hoping to get my 
button soon. Yours very truly, GLADYS GASTON, Greenfield, Mo. 


KCS. July 10, 1914, page 8 
LETTERS FROM CLUB MEMBERS 
One Little Girl Saw a Fight Between Peter Rabbit and a Snake. 


Many are the letters which continue to come in telling of the interesting 
experiences of the Bedtime Stories Club members and showing that they are keeping 
their eyes open to the lively things around them. Here is one from three little girls in 
Wreford, Kas., telling of a number of things they have seen: 


There are three children who did not get their Bedtime Stories Club buttons, 
and we all want one. 


Old Mr. Toad lives out under our rose bushes and when baby cries Old Mr. 
Toad croaks. I can feed Old Mr. Toad grasshoppers and flies now. 


I saw Mr. Greensnake out on the road and he stuck out his tongue as usual 
and sat up very straight when he saw us. 


But he turned and run after a while, Daisy, out kitty, stood up on her hind 
legs and looked at him and he just run so hard. 


Our neighbor boy saw Mr. Bullsnake and Peter Rabbit having a great fight 
over little Pete and Little Jed and I was afraid Mr. Bullsnake would win, but 
Abe jumped out of the hayrack and broke Mr. Bullsnake’s neck. 


When the little neighbor girl sees a rabbit she says “I saw Peter Rabbit.” ... 


A number of the members have inquired if the club really wants to have them write 
in and tell short stories of what has happened to them, or to the Little People of the 
forest and meadows. Many of the members, have been sending in little stories of things 
that have happened to them and The Star prints as many of them as it can, from the 
letters which are received. 


KCS. July 13, 1914, page 7 
RULES FOR PETER RABBIT PARTY 
Mrs. David Tells How She Entertained the Little Folks. 


Several of the members of the Bedtime Stories Club and a number of their parents 
having written in to ask for suggestions on holding Bedtime Stories Club parties, one of 
the grown-up members of the club, Mrs. Llewellyn David of Bonner Springs, Kas., has 
written a letter telling how she gave a party. Mrs. David’s letter follows: 


To The Star: I read in The Star of a mother who wants to know how to give a 
Bedtime Stories party. Here is the way I gave one: 
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Invitations were written in the name of Peter Rabbit, saying that all of 
Mother Nature’s children would be at the party. 


Our yard proved to be an ideal place, with its grove, a grassy lawn, clumps 
of rosebushes, a garden and some apple trees. We played that we had a 
“Green Forest,” “Green Meadow,” “Old Briar Patch” and Farmer Brown’s 
orchard and garden. Here we built a miniature stone wall for Chatterer and 
Striped Chipmunk. In a bed of lilies was a “Smiling Pool,” This was a large 
pan of water in which floated nasturtium leaves. 


On these Grandfather Frog sat waiting for the foolish green flies, without 
once suspecting they were not true lily pads, About the place were hidden 
pictures of all the little forest and meadow people. 


Our little guests, who were all under 6 years of age, had great fun finding 
these pictures. 


There was one little toy rabbit which we named little Peter and the child who 
found it took it home. 


After the hunt a boy dressed as Farmer Brown’s boy led a march to the 
“Spring,” a huge stone jar surrounded by flowers and filed with ice cold fruit 
punch, 


With swings, hammocks, seats and cushions we sat in the Green Forest and 
told stories of the birds and animals we had known. We had our party in the 
morning while the day was yet cool and at noon served a picnic lunch of the 
goodies children like most. 


Hoping this may be helpful to mothers, I am sincerely yours, MRS. 
LLEWELLYN DAVID. 


And here is a letter recounting an unfortunate experience of one of the younger 
members of the club: 


To The Star: I was a member of the Bedtime Story Club but I had some little 
friends come to see me and I let one of them wear my button and the other 
one the certificate, and they didn’t want to give them up. I would be very 
glad to get them. I belong to the Audubon Society, which is a bird society. 

I have a wren’s nest in a tomato can and a purple martin’s house which I 
made. I am a boy scout in Kansas City but I am now on the farm. 


The other day as my uncle was binding oats a large rabbit jumped out and 
went for a pile of thorn brush, and pretty soon another, so I told my uncle to 
drive the binder slow and maybe I could find a nest and which I did. I found 
four little rabbits which were not able to run yet, so I jumped off the binder 
and picked them up and took them home and fed them nice warm milk. 


I have two pet squirrels and this morning I let my rabbits out, for they were 
now large enough to make their own living, and when they got out in the 
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yard they frocked around a while and soon saw the squirrels, and they soon 
made friends. Now the squirrels crack nuts for the rabbits and they play 
together. Many times the rabbits try to climb the trees like the squirrels. I 
think the rabbits will never go away from the house. 


Good-by, hoping I will get my pin and certificate. Please send my pin and 
certificate to ARTHUR TAYLOR. 2315 East Forty-eighth Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


And here is a letter which tells what has happened to a young member of the 
Bedtime Stories Club while on a trip to the mountains: 


I went to the mountains for the Fourth of July, and I saw Digger the Badger, 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel, Mrs. Grouse, Blacky the Crow, Peter Rabbit, 
Jumper the Hare and I saw where Prickly Porky had been eating the bark off 
of the tree. 


I wore my button and did not lose it. Brother did not wear his. 


Mamma and I had lots of fun with Chatterer. We tried to catch Chatterer but 
could not. Digger looked right at us. We had a gun but would not let papa 
shoot him. Papa reads the Peter Rabbit stories to us every night and we like 
them very much. The children that live around us come over and hear them, 
too. Dillon, Mont. RACHEL L. SMITH. 


KCS. July 16, 1914, page 10 
GAVE BEDTIME STORIES PARTY. 
Little Katherine Hunter Tells How She Entertained Guests. 


Suggestions for the giving of Bedtime Stories Club parties continue to come in. 
Today came a letter from Katherine Hunter, who gave the very first Bedtime Stories 
Club party in Kansas City. The Star told about it at the time, and now the giver of the 
party writes in herself to tell about it. Her letter follows: 


To The Star: Two or three days ago someone wanted to know how to give a 
Bedtime Stories Club party. I have had a bedtime stories party and I will tell 
you how I had my party. 


When all the guests arrived, I gave them each a name of the Bedtime stories. 
They must not forget their names and they must imitate them as much as 
they know how. Then we played some games and while these games were 
played little paper rabbits were hid with their names on it. Not their real 
names, but their Bedtime Stories names. Then they would hunt their rabbit. 
But if they found someone else’s they should not tell that person. Then 
when they were all found they all sat in a row according to the number on 
the paper rabbit. Then No. | read what was inside of his book first and then 
No. 2, then No. 3 until a whole Bedtime Story was read. Then we marched, 
to the music of the piano, into the house and around the table and had our 
refreshments. Yours truly. KATHERINE HUNTER. 4303 East Fifty-sixth 
Street. Swope School. 
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And here is a letter which tells what a government official thinks of the Bedtime 
Stories Club and of the stories themselves: 


To The Star: I have received the certificate of membership to the Bedtime 
Stories Club, also the button, and I wish to thank you most heartily for 

the pleasure and honor of becoming a member of a club which I believe 

is doing so much good for the boys and girls that are reading the Bedtime 
Stories, I have read many of them with interest myself and I believe that 
there is involved in them principles of teaching boys and girls which are 
far-reaching. I remain, yours very truly, E. A. IKENBERRY, Farm Adviser 
for Jackson County and Agent United States Department of Agriculture, 
Independence, Mo. 


KCS. July 17, 1914, page 11 
MADE HIS CONSCIENCE HURT. 
But This Little Boy Took the Wrong Way to Quiet It. 


Here is a story from the Junction City, Kas., Union, which shows how much the 
members of the Bedtime Stories Club can do by watching out for boys and girls like 
the ones the story tells of, and showing them how wrong they are: 


This story is told on little Jim Maloney of Skiddy. Last week a certain young 
woman was visiting at the Maloney home. One morning when she saw two of the little 
boys in the orchard with their slingshots trying to kill birds, she said: “Boys, don’t you 
know it is wrong to kill the birds? Don’t you read those dear little bedtime stories in 
The Star, where they tell how cruel it is to kill birds?” “Yes, ma’am,” said little Jim. 
“You know, I had to quit reading those stories, I got so I just couldn’t kill a thing.” 


And here is a letter which shows how much the members may see if they only 
keep their eyes open: 


To The Star: I want to tell the club about some of Mother Nature’s Children 
who live in the trees about my home. There are so many of the beautiful 
birds. 


The fifteen large trees about the house are always filled with the little 
feathered folk. For two years a pair of redbirds built a nest in a rambler 
rosebush over our window, From the window we could look into the nest. A 
naughty kitty found their home, but could not reach it because of thorns. I 
think Mr. and Mrs. Redbird knew this. 


Every summer Johnny and Jenny Wren, build in an old cherry tree a few 
feet from our dining porch, and sing to us almost constantly. This year some 
bluebirds wanted the same building place, and in quarreling about it they 
nearly lost their lives. Black Pussy tried to catch a bird for her dinner. 


I went out to chase kitty away, and was none too soon. She struck at Blue 
Bird, getting some feathers. The little birds were so intent on fighting for a 
home site that they did not see pussy. When I came out all went away except 
Mr. and Mrs. Wren. Quarreling makes much trouble. 
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Another time Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Jay were teaching little Jay to fly, and he 
was on the ground. We thought them very wise, indeed, when we saw one 
parent bird fly to another side of the house and keep pussy away by flying 
around pussy’s head now and then, and even pecking him on the head. The 
performance was kept up until the other parent bird succeeded in getting 
little Jay to safety. 


A dear little Chatterer visits us every few days. He plays about from tree to 
tree, and sometimes he seems to challenge the cat to climb the tree after him. 
One day he amused us when he ran after a chicken every time it came near a 
certain tree. 


We all love Nature and her children, and some day I am going to try taking 
pictures of them. 


Our boys are members of the club. One of them, a little fellow, has been 
greatly frightened at meeting a toad. Since hearing the Bedtime Stories, he 
and Mr. Toad have become friends. Now he goes down the walk every night 
to hunt for him, and says: “Mr. Toad, I’m not afraid, because I am a Bedtime 
Stories Club boy.” Bonner Springs, Kas. FLORA F. DAVID, 


And here is a letter from Miami, Ok., which increased the young friends of the 
Forest and Meadow people by fifty in that vicinity: 


To The Star: A few days ago, this little company of happy girls and boys, 
with five “grown-up girls,” took their lunch and went out into the country on 
a big hayrack to the Green Forest for a jolly time. 


They are great admirers of Mother Nature and her children, and they enjoyed 
so much wading and playing at the Laughing Brook. 


While we were enjoying our lunch I told them of The Star’s Bedtime Stories 
Club, and they all were very anxious that I send in their names, which I am 
inclosing, that they might become members. They all promise to be kind to 
all the animals and birds. 


KCS. July 21, 1914, page 11 
CLUB PASSES 40,000 MARK. 
There Is No Letup in Interest in Bedtime Stories Club 


In spite of the hot weather of last week, the Bedtime Stories Club continues to 
grow by leaps and bounds. Today’s mail brought in one letter from Lawrence, Kas., 
with nearly a hundred names, and another hundred names of Sunday school teachers 
and clergymen and other grownups came also. Here is the letter from Lawrence: 


To The Star: Iam sending you names of some boys and girls who wish to 
become members of your lovely club. I sent in twelve names in May—and 
the children are loyal to the pledge. One little boy, Willie Beebe, had his 
Peter Rabbit pin on his coat and was very proud of it. Sunday, when playing 
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ball Willie hung his coat on a limb of a tree and someone took his pin. So 

I am sending his name for another pin. So many of Mother Nature’s little 
people live around our home. Peter Rabbit and wife and children are our 
next door neighbors. Little Jenny Wren scolds me often in my own yard. 
But for all that we are the very best of friends. Glad to read of the Bedtime 
Stories Parties. I intend to have one at my home before long. I will send the 
names of my little friends who are most anxious to become members. With 
best wishes to all members of the club. Yours truly, MRS. A. W. LAMB. 


The club is well past the forty thousand mark now and steadily growing. If the 
members were all in Kansas City that would mean that nearly every family in the city 
had at least one member wearing a Peter Rabbit button and being good to the meadow 
and forest people and, what is more, seeing that other people were good to them. So 
you can see for yourself that the little children of Old Mother Nature are glad to know 
that they have so many friends scattered all over the country, not only being good 
themselves to animals and birds, but teaching and showing others how to help the out- 
of-doors people. Every day letters come telling of interesting things that have happened 
to members and bringing in the names of new members that have been brought in by 
someone who is already a member. So the club continues to grow. And almost every 
mail brings letters telling of the forming of clubs among the members who live near 
together, so that they can read the stories together and tell each other all the interesting 
things that happen, and play games made up from the Bedtime Stories or with the 
Bedtime Stories’ animals as the character in the games. 


KCS. August 1, 1914, page 12 
STILL ROOM IN THE CLUB 
But Those Who Want to Wear the Peter Rabbit Buttons Must Hurry 


Many letters continue to come every day from the members of the Bedtime Stories 
Club, and some of them make The Star very happy by showing so much appreciation 
for The Star’s part in helping to organize the Club. Here is one of the letters: 


To The Star: I read in The Star where you would like to hear from the 
members of the club. [am a charter member and my sister Ruth joined right 
after I did, and we were the first to receive buttons and certificates in our 
town. I would like to ask Mr. Burgess why he does not write about pretty 
redbird, whistler the mocking bird and the little wrens. Perhaps he thinks 
they are such nice birds we will be kind to them anyway. We put up a little 
box on our house for the little wrens three years ago and they have built in it 
every year. They sing so pretty to us and are getting so tame. The sparrows 
and Sammy Jays get so naughty and tease the little wrens and Ruth and 

I clap our hands at them and scare them away. One day Sammy Jay had 
been teasing the little wrens and trying to pull them out of the box and Ruth 
slipped up behind him in the tree and caught him by the tail and teased him a 
little. And Sammy Jay pulled and she let him go. 
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The turtle doves built a nest in a tree over our front door. One little bird fell 
out of the nest before it was big enough to fly and the nest was so high we 
could not get up to it. I brought it in the house and fixed a box for it and 
tried to feed it, but it would not eat, and so we put it under the tree and the 
old birds flew down and fed it twice a day. The other day when the old birds 
were feeding it they got out on the road and a motor car came along and the 
two birds flew away and I thought sure the little bird would get run over, 
because it stayed in the road, but the man that was driving the car turned out 
for it and I thought that was such a kind act, and it made me think of Mr. 
Burgess and Farmer Brown’s boy. Your little friend, LeRoy, Kas. HUGH 
KITTERMAN. 


Forty-two thousand names have been placed on certificates since the club began, 
and that number of members of the Bedtime Stories Club have received the Peter 
Rabbit buttons and have the right to wear them and show the little people of the forest 
and meadows that there are friends at hand. And the little people—all of Old Mother 
Nature’s children—have had a happier spring and summer than they have ever had 
before. They have been safer, you see. 


For beside the actual forty-two thousand members of the club, there are ever so 
many more people who have been told about Mother Nature’s Children and how much 
better it will be if everyone is kind to them. And the actual members have interested so 
many more people in the work of the club that it is hard telling just how many people 
have been brought to see that kindness is one of the very biggest things in life and 
that it does more good than almost any other. All the members of the club are not only 
living up to their pledges, but spreading work and trying hard. So it’s pretty hard to say 
where the good work will stop; if all the club members’ keep on trying the good they 
do won’t stop at all. There are still a few memberships in the club left and those who 
wish to join may do so by sending their names and addresses to the Bedtime Stories 
Club, care of The Star. 


WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


WS. June 20, 1914, page 21 
BEDTIME STORIES CLUB OPEN TO ALL 
Everybody Invited to Join and Protect Natives of Green Forest and Meadows. 
“Sam” Wall gets honor of being first to join 
The Star Will Supply Membership Buttons and Certificates to Those Who Enroll. 


Now all you boys and girls who have been reading the Bedtime Stories in The Star 
gather around and listen: 


Thornton W. Burgess writes these stories about the Little People of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows because he loves them. And he wants you to learn about 
their ways and the trouble they have to get along. And that will make you love them, 
too, and want to help them in every way that you can. 


These “Little Stories for Bedtime,” which are published daily in The Star, have 
attracted so much interest among readers of every age, “grown-ups” as well as 
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children”, that it is deemed a delightful necessity to start a sociable little Bedtime 
Stories Club. And everybody is invited to join. Right now. 


The only requirement for membership is a promise to love and protect the “Little 
People” of the forest and meadows and streams. Then if you will write to The Star’s 
“Bedtime Stories Club,” asking to join, you will receive a membership button and 
certificate—a pretty red button with a truly portrait of friend Bunny, of the dear old 
Briar Patch—and on the certificate, your own name will be nicely engraved. 


NOTHING TO PAY FOR ANYTHING. 


There are no dues—no money to pay for anything. And there is no age limit on 
membership. The charter of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club lets everybody in. And, 
please, everybody join-because if all of us—every one of us—from grandpa down 
to the baby of the family, promises to love and protect the small creatures whom Mr. 
Burgess tells about in The Star, it will mean more happiness for the Little People of the 
Green Forest. And happiness is a splendid thing. 


The boys and girls who have been reading The Star’s “Little Stories for Bedtime.” 
right along, know, for themselves, that everything Mr. Burgess tells about is truly true, 
but “grown-ups” have to be told. So all you dear papas and mammas and every other 
wise world-person, this is to say that no better reading for little children ever has been 
written than these Bedtime Stories. Back of every one is a lesson of kindness, and each 
imparts useful information about the habits of wild animals which every child should 
know. 


Mr. Burgess is not a nature faker who sacrifices fact for the sake of the story. His 
natural history is correct and your own little people can learn much about “The Little 
People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows” that may help them, in after years, 
to become better men and better women because of the love and knowledge implanted 
by his little stories in The Star. 


OPINION OF CHILDREN SOUGHT. 


Before starting The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club a wise person who insists upon 
doing the right thing decided to get first-hand views from boys and girls on the street. It 
turned out to be such a fine way of getting at the pulse of public opinion that—well, the 
club just had to be formed right now—today. 


“Sam” Wall—the first boy spoken to-—wants the honor—and gets it—of being 
the first member. Sam’s official name is Samuel Adams Wall. He is the son of T. G. 
Wall, the route agent of the Southern railway, at Greenville, S. C., and he resides in 
Washington with his elder brother, T. G. Wall, jr., connected with the local offices of 
the Southern railway. Sam is eleven years old and lives at Falkstone Courts, 14th and 
Fairmont streets. 


And now you all know the first charter member of The Star’s Bedtime Stories 
Club. 


“T always read the Little Stories for Bedtime—this is Sam talking—and play with a 
lot of other fellows who do. Do you know Tom Burke? Tom lives across the street from 
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me—his father is treasurer of the United States—Tom knows even more boys than I 
do—and we’ ll all want to join right off.” 


READY TO RECEIVE MEMBERS. 


The Star will now receive applications for membership from any child or grown- 
up who wants to belong. Every member of the Bedtime Stories Club will receive the 
club button—without charge. Membership will be absolutely democratic. Anybody can 
join. Let’s hope everybody will. Sam is the first member, because he, was the first one 
spoken to about the club. And it just chanced that he came along the street at that time, 
instead of any other boy or girl. The first member might just as well have been any one 
else and might just as well have been a girl—And that puts the question: 


“Who will be the first girl to join The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club?” 


The one object of the club is to teach kindness to birds and animals. And the 
only thing you have to do if you want to join is to be a friend to the Little People of 
the Green Forest, the Sunny Meadow and the Smiling Stream. But, remember, if you 
send in your name for membership in the club, it means that you pledge yourself 
to yourself—to be kind to dumb creatures and to protect them when you can from 
enemies, whose only motive is to destroy. 


With Mr. Burgess to keep us on friendly terms with his Little People of the Green 
Forest and with all Washington included in the membership to The Star’s Bedtime 
Story Club, we will have this new answer for the old play-question: 


“Button, button, who’s got the button?” 
“Everybody.” 


WS. June 21, 1914, page 13 
BUTTONS READY FOR APPLICANTS 
Those Wanting to Join The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club Should Make It Known. 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS THE ONLY OBLIGATION 
Every One Who Loves the Little People of the Green Forest Is Eligible. 


The buttons have come! The buttons have come! And The Star’s Bedtime Stories 
Club is ready to begin tomorrow morning, bright and early, to send out one to every 
boy, girl or “grown-up” who wants to join the club. 


The very first button goes to “Sam” Wall, because he was the very first boy who 
asked to belong. You saw his photograph yesterday in The Star so, of course, you know, 
without telling, that he deserves the honor, which he literally picked up in the street. 


You remember how it happened: A wise person who insists upon going to the 
heart and soul of things chanced to stop “Sam,” in passing, to get a boy’s opinion of 
the “Little Stories for Bedtime,” which are published daily in The Star. “Sam” knew 
all about Mr. Burgess’ Little People of the Green Forest, which meant, also, that he 
loved them. And when the wise person let him know about the “Bedtime Stories” 
Club, which The Star was about to form, he laid instant claim to the honor of first 
membership. The wise person promised. And the promise stands. 
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Some unfortunately learned people—the ones who claim to know human nature 
from A to izzard—warn us never, never to praise a child, so, of course, we mustn’t, 
but— 


Confidentially, we couldn’t begin the club roll with a nicer boy than “Sam,” could 
we? And there’s everything in a good beginning. 


APPLICATIONS EXPECTED TOMORROW. 


As the “Bedtime Stories” Club had its first mention in the noon edition of The 
Star, yesterday mailed applications for membership cannot possibly be received until 
the post office gets up tomorrow morning, of course, there are such things as hand- 
delivered letters and telephone calls, but— 


It will be heaps nicer to start work officially with the first day of the week, and just 
talk now about the new club in case—strange things will happen—in case there should 
be somebody who missed reading about the new club in yesterday’s Star. Thornton W. 
Burgess, who knows all about the Little People of the Green Forest, the Sunny Meadow 
and the Smiling Stream, writes the “Little Stories for Bedtime,” which are published 
daily in The Star. These folk-lore yarns are so Uncle Remussy in story charm, so 
reliable, from a naturalist’s knowledge of the little animals of our fields and woods, and 
so popular, for both reasons, with The Star’s readers—which means about everybody— 
that it seemed a good idea to link together all those who cared to pledge themselves to 
be kind to helpless animals and to protect them, when they can, from enemies whose 
only motive is to destroy. There are no dues and none of the responsibilities that 
the usual club entails. The one outward symbol connecting club members will be a 
button—a red button—with a likeness of Peter Rabbit, who looks as much at home as if 
he were in his own briar patch, and a membership certificate with your name officially 
inscribed, and which certifies that it “is given to show that the holder is a friend of Old 
Mother Nature, and promises to be kind to her children and to protect them from their 
enemies.” 


ONLY ONE OBLIGATION. 


That is the only requirement for membership: to be kind. If you can pledge 
yourself—to yourself—to fulfill this one obligation of membership and will write 
your application to “The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club,” you will receive a button and 
certificate. 


And that will mean you belong. 


Every boy and girl who loves the Little People of whom Mr. Burgess writes, and 
every “grown-up,” no matter how old, or how away up in importance or humbly down 
in social circumstance, provided he, she, or they believe in being kind, is eligible to 
membership. For kindness knows no sex, nor age, nor creed—nor any other of the 
disabilities that hamper most of our relations to life. 


Which looks as if The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club was going to reach out 
everywhere and take in everybody. And no club could ask for anything finer than that! 


Even cynics who demand facts ought to be sociable and join this club, for Mr. 
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Burgess is no sentimentalist who sacrifices the nature habit of an animal for the 
sake of any story he might make out of it. His natural history is as correct as if he had 
put, say, Nanny Meadow Mouse in a dull book instead of in the Green Forest, where 
she has a heap better time. And any child will be a better man or a better woman, 
someday, because of the love and nature knowledge implanted by the Little People of 
The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. Oh, yes, it’s going to be a great big club that reaches 
out everywhere and takes in everybody—meaning, of course, everybody who is kind. 


That’s why you are invited to join. 


WS. June 22, 1914, page 3 
SENDS HER PICTURE ALONG WITH NAME 
Katherine Hunter Haycock Is First Girl to Join Bedtime Stories Club. 
OTHERS SEEK HONOR, BUT ARRIVE TOO LATE 
Members Are Pouring in and Buttons Will Be Forwarded This Afternoon. 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club introduces its first girl member, Katherine Hunter 
Haycock. Isn’t she sweet? 


The club was launched in the noon edition of The Star Saturday and at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon little had presented her membership through the medium of a cute little 
letter and a photograph. Here is the letter: 


Dear Star: Please make me a member of your “Bedtime Story Club.” I 
make my daddy read me the story every night. Once or twice, you left the 
story out, like you do with Mutt and Jeff sometimes, and I was lonesome 
without it. In the summer I live in a bungalow out in the country with the 
little people of the green meadow. Little Miss Wren has her nest in my front 
porch. Sammy Jay fusses with the catbirds out in the trees in front of the 
house. Chatterer, the Squirrel, lives in the woods back of the bungalow. Toby 
Cat tried to catch him the other day, but couldn’t. Peter Rabbit plays out in 
the road with a lot of other little Peter Rabbits, and I know where his briar 
patch is. I often see Grandfather Frog when I go to the spring with daddy. 

I haven’t seen Buster Bear or Reddy Fox: I don’t believe they live out this 
way. I haven’t seen Jimmy Skunk, but I know he passed by here one night. 
KATHARINE HUNTER HAYCOCK. 


OTHER GIRLS JOIN THE CLUB. 


Katharine’s almost rival is Mabel Lambert of Capitol Heights, Md., whose note 
was brought to the office at 3:30 o’clock, asking that she and her sister, Ruth Lambert, 
might share the honor of first membership in the club. A bit later came a telephone 
request from Mae L. Huntzberger of Friendship Heights, Md. 


As to this morning’s applications, well! Letters are coming in by packs that are 
fast growing into bushels, with every prospect of cartloads later on. Which shows how 
many people there are who read about and love the little people of whom Mr. Burgess 
writes, and are wanting to enroll themselves in The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, and to 
wear the club button, which stands for kindness to the helpless creatures of the forests, 
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meadows and streams. 


Among the hundred and more girl candidates for first membership are the little 
daughters of prominent families of the District and of official residents here, and it 
would be splendid if every one of them could be first, but you know that story about 
the early bird, don’t you? Katharine can tell you what a fine story it is to live up to! 
Because Katharine knows. 


TO HELP GIVE HAPPINESS. 


And, besides, it is lovely to belong anyhow, because every one of us—every 
blessed one of us—is going to have the fine consciousness that we are banded together 
in The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club to help each other to give happiness—and that 
means happiness for ourselves. 


WS. June 23, 1914 page 5 
PETER RABBIT NOW PUTTING ON AIRS 
Gets Sudden Fame Through Medium of Bedtime Stories Club. 
PEOPLE, YOUNG AND OLD, SHOW GREAT INTEREST 
Many Buttons Are Distributed and Requests for Membership Pour In 


Peter Rabbit is rather beginning to put on airs. On account of the buttons, you 
know. And, honest, you can’t blame him. To jump from a Briar Patch into sudden fame 
is enough to make any rabbit lose his head—though, of course, to be exactly truthful, 
there never was a rabbit with quite so many heads as our dear Peter is wearing— 
counting one for every button. Such lovely buttons, too—such a satisfying scarlet! You 
couldn’t possibly mistake it for pink or crimson, could you? There was one exceedingly 
wise man—he lived in a proverb—who liked any color so it was red—and Peter Rabbit 
is of the same opinion. He thought, for one thing, that everybody would like a cheerful 
color, and besides—all of us have our little vanities—he can’t help enjoying the fact 
that no other background would be so becoming to his dear ears and whiskers. And that 
is really a quite important consideration. 


MANY BUTTONS SENT OUT. 


And you should have seen the buttons and certificates that The Star’s Bedtime 
Stories Club sent out yesterday to the members on the first day’s roll-buttons, and 
buttons and buttons—with a certificate with everyone. And you should see the 
many buttons which will be distributed today, as fast as the new applications can be 
registered and names officially indorsed. And if you are really interested in “sights” 
you should have a glimpse at the letters that keep coming in, heaps and heaps of letters, 
from children and grown-ups, who want to join The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, 
because they read and love the “Little Stories for Bedtime,” which The Star publishes 
every day. 


GREATGRANDMA LIKES STORIES. 


In one family budget in which the whole household applied for membership there 
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was a tiny private note slipped in by “great-grandma,” who said she “pretended” she 
read about the Little People of the Green Forest just to please the children, but that she 
“really” enjoyed them more than all the others put together, because the little folk tales 
brought back her own childhood-such a way-off childhood—and that sometimes when 
she was reading aloud she could almost—almost—see herself as the real little girl she 
used to be, listening to stories about the creatures of the woods and streams told by a 
dear mother, who—and the first thing she would know a childish voice would call out: 
“Gramma, go on—What did Nanny Meadow Mouse say to Danny?” 


And then she would be great-grandma again. 


A superintendent of a large Sunday school, who applied for membership yesterday, 
said. “I am of the opinion that our young folk of Washington will flock to the standard 
of the Bedtime Stories Club.” 


Only it wasn’t just an “opinion.” It was prophecy. 
SHOWS PERSONAL INTEREST. 


The principal of a public school has sent in her own name with several others, 
which shows a lovely personal interest, considering school is over, and she might, if 
she were selfish, forget all about helping little creatures, human and dumb animals’ 
until teaching time, comes again. 


If your buttons don’t reach you by return mail, don’t blame the dear post office 
man. The delay will be due to the time required to open letters, file applications and get 
your names engrossed. 


WS. June 24, 1914, page 8 
PETER RABBIT ISN’T REALLY BIG-HEADED 
He’s Just Glad Because He Has Heads Enough to Go All the Way Around. 
HAS EARNED GRATITUDE OF LITTLE WILD PEOPLE 
Meet in Green Forest and Rejoice Because of Star’s Bedtime Story Club. 


Peter Rabbit isn’t putting on airs, after all. Not an air! It is patriotism that’s the 
matter with him; he said so. And, of course, a reliable rabbit like Peter must always 
always be believed. Except sometimes. 


So it is patriotism. And this is how it was found out. The Little People of the 
Green Forest and Green Meadow called a meeting yesterday just before sundown and 
passed a vote of thanks to Peter Rabbit for interesting the children and grown-ups of 
Washington in their pleasures and troubles through The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 
It would be lovely to give a full report of the proceedings, but, you see, it was one of 
those executive meetings, where you can find out on the sly all that goes on, but have to 
pretend you don’t know a thing. That kind of a meeting. 


Grandfather Frog presided, of course, though Uncle Billy Possum did most of the 
talking, and when the meeting was over and the Little People had gone home to their 
nests and burrows and all the fine little animal bungalows among the leaves and bushes, 
and the Green Forest had turned black with shadows and silvery light with moonshine, 
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why—please don’t ever mention it, but— 
LITTLE BIRD TOLD IT. 


That “Certain Little Bird” we all know about: the one that tells stories, you know, 
happened to be flying over the Green Forest while the meeting was going on, and 
heard—the Little Bird, did— 


Every animal creature from every stream and meadow around—not counting the 
Green Forest itself—told Peter Rabbit how grateful they were to him for sharing his 
valuable head between so many, many buttons, and that from this time on whenever 
they should see a boy or girl or a grown-up wearing one of these Peter Rabbit buttons 
they would know it was a friend who loved them instead of an enemy to hide from. 


So it must have been a most interesting meeting. And you really can’t say anything 
too nice about that certain Little Bird—now can you? 


And now we must leave off about the Little People and come down to plain print. 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club—let’s call it the S. B. S. C.. for short—takes 
pleasure in presenting to you little Miss Virginia Ivan Stephens, who was the first 
member to acknowledge the receipt of a Peter Rabbit button. 


CLUB’S SINGLE RULE. 


The S. B.S. C. doesn’t require this notification, you understand, because the one 
and only law of the club is kindness to the little people of our woods and streams. You 
have complied with that condition when you apply for the club button and certificate of 
membership, still—wasn’t it sweet of Virginia? 


She lives in Lynchburg, Va., and her dear little letter goes like this: 
“My Dear Mr. Star: 


“T received your button of Peter Rabbit and now feel a big girl at being a full- 
fledged member of the Bedtime Stories Club. My mother reads all about the Little 
People to me and I love them, everyone. I hope every little girl in the country will read 
them and get the boys to read them, then the boys won’t throw stones at the kitties 
anymore.” 


And now you all know Virginia. 


WS. June 25, 1914, page 3 
DOESN’T COST ONE CENT FOR S.B.S.C. 
Just Promise Yourself to Be Kind to Little Folks of Green Forest. 
CANNOT SEND BUTTONS WITHOUT STREET NUMBERS 
Applications for Membership Always Should Be Accompanied by Home Addresses 


Here is something which must be written all over again because it is too important 
to be misunderstood. The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, as most of us know, was 
launched in the noon edition of last Saturday’s Star. Since that time so many letters 
have come asking “what it costs to belong” and making other inquiries that show a 
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misconception of the club’s object that it is necessary again to repeat the rules. And 
that’s funny, because there are no rules to repeat. 


The one requirement for membership in The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club is that 
you pledge yourself—to yourself—to be kind to all the Little People Mr. Burgess tells 
about in his “Little Stories for Bedtime” which are published every day in The Star. 
And if you are kind to them, it will give you the same friendly feeling for all other little 
creatures that you may come across in the woods and meadows and streams, and make 
you want to protect them from enemies whose only motive is to destroy. That is the 
club’s only condition—to be kind. And if you feel that you can keep this promise all 
you have to do is write to The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, and say that you want to 
belong. 


And don’t forget your address. 


One man—Mr. Cynic, by name—-said to the S. B.S. C.: If you have no dues of any 
sort and are sending out buttons and certificates enough to cost a pot of money, where 
does the profit come in?” He actually couldn’t understand! But, poor fellow, maybe 
when he was a little child he didn’t know about the Green Forest and all those other 
wonderful places where the Little People live. Still, it is never too late to learn and so 
maybe—just maybe—Mr. Cynic will be wanting a button yet. Splendid things like that 
are always happening—which shows what a fine world this is to live in—provided you 
know how to live! 


Then there was another man—a really remarkable man—lived in the business 
world on Slang street—who said, one day to a convention of other men: “Whenever 
you see a good thing, push it along.” 


The moral is—and morals always come in handy—the moral is, that the S. B. S. C. 
is such a good thing that all of us should turn in, and— 


Push! 


WS. June 27, 1914, page 23 
BURGESS IS NOW MEMBER OF CLUB 
Man Who Writes About Wild Folks Wears a Peter Rabbit Button. 


Guess who has joined the Bedtime Stories Club? 

Who but Mr. Burgess! 

Here is his letter, which is of personal interest to every one of us who belong”: 
“Dear Fellow-Members of the Bedtime Stories Club: 


You see, I’m a member, too. Of course, I wanted to join just as soon as I 
heard about the club, but I was afraid the paper would say that I am too old. 
But it didn’t. It says that no one is any older than he feels, and so I can be a 
member. 


“T want you to know how tickled all my little friends of the Green Meadows 
and the Green Forest and the Smiling Pool are over this club. They think 
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it is perfectly splendid. Johnny Chuck says that if he knew that every little 
boy and girl was a member of the Bedtime Stories Club he wouldn’t ever be 
afraid and run away when he saw one coming, because he would know that 
there was nothing to run away for. Peter Rabbit says it’s the best idea he ever 
heard of and he’s spending all his spare time going about, lipperty-lipperty- 
lip, telling everybody he meets about it. 


“Grandfather Frog says it’s what he has waited and waited for, and it takes 
a great load off his mind because he is getting old and nervous, and now 

he won’t have to watch out for sticks and stones every time a boy comes 
over the Smiling Pool. Jimmy Skunk says he never was afraid of little boys 
and girls, because they have always seemed to be afraid of him, but now he 
hopes to get better acquainted with them, because if they will only give him 
a chance, he will show them that he can be just as polite as they can. 


“Sammy Jay says it’s too good to be true. But Sammy always is suspicious. 
and I am quite sure that right down inside he is just as pleased as the others. 
Best of all. I’ve just had word from Farmer Brown’s boy that he wants 

to join. He has found out for himself that love and kindness are all that is 
needed to make friends with the very shyest of Old Mother Nature’s big 
family. It is true, too. As for myself. Iam simply delighted. I hope every 
little reader and every big one, too, will join the club and promise to be kind 
to all birds and animals. If you make the promise I know you will keep it, 
and that means just the very best times ever for our little friends of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows and for you and me. You have no idea of 
what heaps and heaps of fun you can have with them when once they know 
you love them and they no longer need be afraid. 


“With love and best wishes from all the Green Meadow people and from 
myself to each one of you, [am 


“Your very sincere friend, “THORNTON W. BURGESS” 


Not even Peter Rabbit could ask for a nicer letter than that! 


WS. June 28, 1914, page 8 
LITTLE PEOPLE GAY AT SUNDOWN TIME 
Peter Rabbit Got Back to Green Forest Just in Nick of Time 
TORTOISE BESTED BY HARE IN RACE WITH MESSAGE 
Little Bird Tells All About It to The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. Little Notes for 
Members. 


Have you heard the latest from the Green Forest? The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club 
got the news direct from that Certain Little Bird who knows everything exactly as it 
doesn’t happen. So listen! 


Grandfather Frog wanted to give a message to Peter Rabbit in a hurry, so he sent 
both the hare and the tortoise after him, and the hare reached Peter first. Which proves, 
of course, that it wasn’t the same hare that lived in the fable. 
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Peter Rabbit really didn’t have time to go back to the Green Forest just then 
because—Well, you know how rushed he must be, having his picture taken for all 
the red buttons the club is sending out. But, of course, all the Little People pay great 
respect to Grandfather Frog on account of his age and his deeply learned croak. So 
Peter Rabbit raced back home just as the sun was making up its mind to “go down.” 


And there was Uncle Billy Possum and all the forest and meadow creatures 
watching the sun and fearing that Peter would be too late for the jubilation. For 
sundown time means good night for all the Little People except the Owl, who has his 
private reasons for keeping awake, and the few other creatures whose habit-duties keep 
them out after dark. 


JUST IN TIME. 


But Peter came whisking into the Green Forest on time and the jubilation 
commenced. The Certain Little Bird, who is exceedingly uncertain at times, didn’t 
go into details as to the festivities that kept the Green Forest alive with frolic until 
sundown, but—and this is really the main thing—The Little People, through Uncle 
Billy Possum, who was spokesman for Grandfather Frog, sent word by Peter Rabbit to 
the S. B.S. C. that it had spent a carefree, happy week in the knowledge that each day 
added to the human—and humane—children who had pledged themselves to protect 
the little creatures of the woods and fields, whenever they could, from enemies whose 
only motive was to do them wanton harm. And, oh, with what anxious hopefulness they 
looked forward to seeing Farmer Brown’s boy wearing a Peter Rabbit button on his 
breast! 


(N. B-Farmer Brown’s Boy: Please send your name and address to the S. B.S. C., 
and be made a member—Quick.) 


The club told the Certain Little Bird to go back to the Green Forest and tell 
Grandfather Frog that though today’s Star would be crowded jam-up with the print and 
pictures that grown-ups want and must have, still there would be room for a glimpse or 
two into the hearts of a few of the little children who have applied for membership in 
the S. B. S. C.— and that he’d better get to hunting up his spectacles right away. Can’t 
you see him doing it, right now? 


WORD FOR MEMBERS. 


So here is where the club keeps its word, reminding you that these are not letters: 
only “glimpses.” 

“Let Danny marry Miss Nanny Meadow Mouse. 

“LEO AND EUGENE MCCAWLEY.” 


“We have Peter Rabbit in our bog. I see Mr. Black Snake every once in a while. 
I met Mr. Toad the other day. Red-Tailed Hawk lives in our woods. I hear Blackie the 
Crow, every morning. Miss Wren lives in a gourd back of our house. But if I want to 
see Buster Bear or Reddy Fox I have to go to the Zoo. “RODNEY PHILIP TRUE, 
“Glenn Dale, Md.” 
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“Dear S. B. S. C.: My mother and I love the Little People of the Green Meadows 
and Green Forest. Only, Mr. Star, I don’t like rats. But I will be good to everything 
else. I had three pet turtles and seventeen frogs, but they all got away. “ALLEN 
RICHMOND DAY. “Fort Myer, Va.” 


“T have a little white French poodle named Fuzzy, and I take him for a walk 
three times a day. He is a very gentle and friendly little dog, and knows nothing of 
snappiness. I have two canaries. Bobby and Dickey. Bobby will come out of his cage 
on my finger. “DOROTHY D. HACKETT. “1129 Fairmont street.” 


“Tam a little boy eleven years and am sick in the Children’s Hospital. So [am 
getting someone to write to you for me, to see if you would send me a Peter Rabbit 
button. I wear a Band of Mercy button and will always be kind to all animals. Since I 
have been out here my mother cuts the Bedtime Stories out of the paper. I read them to 
help pass the time away while I am in bed sick. “CLAY PEARCE, Ward C.” 


“The other day in market I saw a baby Reddy Fox, and I teased and he snapped at 
me. I wonder what Granny will say when Mr. Reddy Fox does not come home? I saw 
some nice fat trout, and I thought how Buster Bear, Billy Mink, Little Joe Otter and 
Grandfather Frog would like to have some. “DOROTHY E. WILLIAMS. 701 C street 
southwest.” 


“T live in the suburbs, and the other day I caught one of Peter Rabbit’s babies. I 
brought it home and put it in a large cage and gave it lettuce leaves and hemp seed. 
But the little thing wouldn’t eat and looked so sad that I couldn’t bear to look at it. So 
very early this morning I got up and took Baby Rabbit back to where I found him. I do 
believe he was the happiest thing on earth! And I do wish he finds his mother. “ALICE 
H. EVERS.” 


“T bet Peter Rabbit was mad when my sister got his baby. “ELSIE MAY EVERS.” 


“There is a little wren who builds her nest in the kitchen roof every year. I have a 
little house I am going to put up there for her, because she will have young ones next 
year, too.” “CATHERINE O’NEILL “Landover, Md.” 


P. Rabbit has his briar patch right near my house, and Sammy Jay is a constant 
visitor. THOS. ALVIN O’HALLORAN, “Clarendon, Va.” 


“T love the animals of the Green Forest and Meadow. But I do swat flies. 
“HORACE PARSLEY.” (Which shows that Horace is a wise boy who knows when to 
swat and when to not.) 


“T want an extra button for my uncle, who reads the stories to me. “GRACE 
KEMP.” (Peter Rabbit will tell you a good uncle, like that, deserves two buttons, 
though he gets but one.) 


Grant McCubbin, writing for himself and his brother Lee, promises never to hurt 
any of the Little People of the Green Forest, but—”we don’t love kittens.” 


“A mocking bird builds out in a tree by our house, and will not allow any other 
bird around. Even Sammy Jay can’t light near. The old cat has to hustle for cover 
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as the mocking bird woops down and says ‘scat.’ A mocking bird is a lovely singer, 
and sometimes one would think Sammy Jay and all the feathered family were met in 
convention. But when I look to see a whole flock of birds I find only the mocking bird, 
who is an expert imitator. “MARIAN CAYLOR, “West Falls Church, Va.” 


And, for a good ending—here is the facsimile of a note printed by a boy. “mos 
6” as to age, but with a sense of justice that seems to be full-grown: Tel P. Rab giv me 
botton. If I got love pe-pole Frost wot bot flis, flis got meuch rite to livn anb-dil. “IM 
TOMMY, “Mos 6.” 


This is the nearest that the S. B. S. C. could manage in the way of translation: “Tell 
Peter Rabbit to give me a button. If I have got to love the People of the Forest, what 
about flies? Flies have got as much right to live as anybody. “I’M TOMMY, “Most 6.” 


WS. June 29, 1914, page 8 
RAIN IS WELCOME IN GREEN FOREST 
Pleases Little Wild People, as It Gives Crops a Chance to Grow. 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club has had word from the Green Forest that Farmer 
Brown is one happy man today—on account of last night’s rain, you know. And the 
little people of the forest and meadow are rejoicing with him because now that the 
wheat and corn have had a refreshing drink of water and the gardens are full of juicy, 
green growing things, maybe Farmer Brown’s boy will be in a good humor and leave 
off throwing stones at helpless creatures that mean to do him no harm. 


Peter Rabbit heard the Brown boy whistling this morning as he went into the 
Green Forest, and he said—Peter Rabbit said—that it didn’t sound like a cruel boy’s 
whistle, but just a sort of shrill gladness, as if he was thankful because the rain had 
come and given the crops a chance to grow. “Still”—this is Peter talking, you know— 
“T wouldn’t advise any of the Little People of the forest or meadow to trust themselves 
where the Brown boy could get at them, because—well, he is not wearing a button with 
my head on it—yet.” 


Evidence of Valuable Brain. 


Which shows that Peter Rabbit has a valuable brain way back behind those long, 
white ears. 


And now the S. B.S. C. will have to cut short its inside information from 
the Green Forest and attend to sending out the Peter Rabbit buttons in response to 
applications that are coming in from all four corners of the country—though, of course, 
they are not corners at all. 


Just as one instance—and “instances” are always valuable to go by—here is a 
just-come post card, which Peter Rabbit thinks you would like to read: 


“Will you allow a grandmother to join the S. B. S. C.?” One who has not only 
enjoyed the stories herself, but has clipped them and made into scrap books and sent 
them in letters, which “created a commotion” when received and made friends for 
the “little wild people” of her grandchildren in the hills of Arkansas, the Cascades of 
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Washington state and to the far-off “Pearl of the Orient”—Manila, S. D. BOOTH, 3570 
11th st. n.w. 


WS. June 30, 1914, page 8 
COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN S.B.S.C. 
Buttons Free to Friends of Little People of Green Forest 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club started with a boom. Mr. Burgess, who writes 
about the Little People of the Green Forest for the young folks to read, or have 
read to them, just about the last thing at night, had no idea he had so many friends. 
Applications for membership in the club are coming in numerously, but there can never 
be too many children or grown-ups to join, because the club stands for kindness to 
animals—and kindness is a splendid thing which reaches out in every direction and 
takes in everybody. 


Therefore, all who love animals and enjoy reading the “Little Bedtime Stories” 
published daily in The Star are eligible for membership, and by sending their names 
and addresses to The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club will receive a Peter Rabbit button 
and a certificate. It costs nothing to belong, so don’t send stamps. The S. B. S. C. is so 
certain that it is going to help boys, and girls to realize that there is no fun in hurting 
helpless creatures, just for wanton sport, that it asks every member to look about and 
see if there is no other child who needs to be taught the value of kindness to the Little 
People of our woods and fields. Tell that child about the good work Peter Rabbit is 
doing, and say, for the club, that if he, she or they will pledge to be kind to animals, 
all he, she or they will have to do is to send in his, her or their names for Peter Rabbit 
buttons. And the S. B. S. C. will do the rest. 


WS. July 1, 1914, page 11 
QUERIES ARE SENT TO BEDTIME CLUB 
Somebody Wants to Know How Long It Takes Eggs to Hatch 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club finds itself turned into an information bureau by 
“T-Want-to-Know” boys and girls, who not only enjoy Mr. Burgess’ stories published 
daily in The Star, but take an equally keen interest in the “Little People” that come 
under their own observations. For one just-received instance. Daniel John Tyrrell 
writes: 


“T have two terrapins. One of them dug a hole in the yard and I thought it 
was going to bury itself. After a while I saw three white stones in the hole, 
which I thought had fallen in, but, looking closer, I saw they were three 
white eggs. In a little while the terrapin covered the hole up so smooth you 
would not know the ground had been disturbed. The terrapins live under a 
lilac bush in the yard. Do you know how long it takes for terrapin eggs to 
hatch? I cannot find anything about them.” 


Grandfather Frog is undoubtedly the very one to solve this highly important 
problem. And as the Certain Little Bird that helps the S. B. S. C. out once in a while 
expects soon to fly over the Green Forest and down by the Smiling Pool, Danie may 
expect to know about the ways of terrapin eggs by, say, Sunday morning—unless some 
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club member should beat the Certain Little Bird to it—which, of course, would be that 
much nicer. 


WANTS TO FIND “BILLY BOY” BUG. 


One dear little girl wants to know where she can find bug “Billy Boy,” who used 
to be around when her mamma was a child. Mr. Burgess hasn’t come across him 
either in the Green Forest or the meadows or the pool or any of those pleasant places, 
so, course, Mr. Cynic would say, just like old Betsy Prigg, that “there isn’t no sich a 
person.” 


But a cynic man doesn’t know everything—like mammas do! 


And mamma says. “You can’t see a ‘Billy Boy’ bug crawling about or flying up, or 
anything active like that but if you just sing out—’Billy Boy! Billy Boy’ he will come 
poking out of the ground to you.’ 


That sounds as if “Billy Boy” ought to be an exceedingly interesting bug to meet— 
so if any member has the pleasure of knowing him, do send a letter of introduction, so 
that we can get acquainted all around. It would be so perfectly fine to know a nice bug 
like Billy Boy. 


And another child would please like to know just exactly “when it was that the 
rainbow went into mourning.” 


My dear Evelyn, this is a serious matter that will have to be carried over Mr. 
Burgess’ head and up to the lady who sweeps the cobwebs from the sky. Still the 
Certain Little Bird is an expert flyer, so, perhaps— 


And Bobby wants to know—but that must go over till next time. 


WS. July 2, 1914, page 10 
BEDTIME STORIES CLUB BUSY SENDING BUTTONS 
Messages From That Little Bird and Visits From Peter Rabbit Are Frequent 


You might think that this is the S. B. S. C.’s lazy day, because there is no report 
of the club’s doings, but. “Oh, my whiskers!” as that March hare would say—the one 
that lives in Wonderland—tThe Star’s Bedtime Stories Club is busier than ever today 
sending out Peter Rabbit buttons by the ton! 


Confidentially, it’s a shame to tell a fib like that—which shows what it is to keep 
company with mad March hares! To be strictly honest we’ll have to make it three pints. 
It is a most embarrassing come-down, but if we could get a peep at the bottom of that 
well where Truth lives we would doubtless enjoy her smile of approbation. So it is all 
right. 


And besides buttons there are certificates and letters; special messages from that 
Certain Little Bird and every-minute visits from Peter Rabbit, who comes in lipperty, 
lipperty, lip, with names of new members for the club. So— 


That’s why. 
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WS. July 3, 1914, page 8 
THICKENS THE PLOT OF BILLY BOY BUG 
Some Call Him “Billy Buster,” and to Others He’s “Derry Down.” 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club wishes to announce that Billy Boy bug has come 
to town. And brought a little mystery with him. To begin with, Roland Clark begs to 
differ with the S. B. S. C. for calling it a “Billy Boy” bug. At least he doesn’t “beg,” he 
just “differs” with the honest directness that is one of the splendid things about being a 
boy. Roland is “most ten next November,” and here is what he says about Mr. B. Bug: 


“His name isn’t Billy Boy bug, like you said. His name is Billy Buster. Lots of 
Billy Busters live out in the country at my grandmother’s. A marsh is a good place to 
find him. You come across a hole and you call down it. ‘Billy Buster! Billy Buster!’ 
and up he will come out of his hole to see what you want. When he finds you are just 
foolin’ with him he will go back in his hole. As he keeps answerin’ that way right along 
I guess he ain’t got much sense.” 


Maybe it is because he is good natured and likes company. You can’t ever tell, 
Roland, boy— Calls Him Derry Down. 


To keep the mystery going. Annie Collins writes about Billy like this: 


“Billy is a small bug that lives in the ground. He makes a funnel-shaped hole 
in the soft earth and when you call him, he will come up. And then you tell 
him to go down, and he will go. I used to call him Derry Down. You never 
see a Billy bug in the city and only in the country where the ground is soft. 
Mother Earth is full of all kinds of “little people. They are all worth knowing 
and I am well acquainted with many of them— 


Now, you can’t help feeling sure that this writer knows all about Billy Bug— 
though she doesn’t call him either “Boy or “Buster,” but “Derry Down.” And that 
makes the mystery. 


PETER RABBIT INTERESTED. 


Peter Rabbit, too, is taking a personal interest in Billy Boy Buster Derry Down 
Bug, and says Mr. Burgess will be looking him up either in the Green Forest or in the 
clover-bloom meadows, or down by the Smiling Pool and put him in a Bedtime story, 
first thing you know. And that will be perfectly fine! 


WS. July 5, 1914, page 3 
MR. PETER RABBIT FINDS REAL FRIEND 
So He Consents to Let the Bedtime Stories Club See Her Picture 
RAINY IN THE PATCH BUT FAMILY ALL SNUG 
And Here’s a Puzzle—How Long Does It Take for Terrapin Eggs to Hatch? 


Elizabeth Katherine Rodier, first S. B. S. C. scout to protect helpless creature a 
from harm. 
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That is why Peter Rabbit left word, before going home to spend the week end 
at his Briar Patch, to let you have a peep at Katherine’s photograph, which is a great 
privilege, you know, seeing that Peter cannot understand why any member of the Star’s 
Bedtime Stories Club should want to look at any other picture after beholding his own. 


HER OWN REPORT. 
Here is the first girl scout’s report, per amanuensis: 


“T joined the Bedtime Stories Club last Monday, and the very night I got my 
membership ticket I had a chance to be kind to one of Mother Nature’s pets. 
I am five-years-old-going-on-six, and I am living on a pretty place out in 
Virginia for the summer. Monday night my father and my mother and a lot 
of people went walking to Vienna, nearly two miles away, and I went along. 
The roads were muddy, so we all walked on the railroad track, and carried 

a lantern so we could see good. While we were passing through a place that 
had lots of trees on both sides, something ran right by all of us and mother 
screamed and said it was a rat. My father chased after it, and instead of being 
arat it was the cutest little rabbit, a real young one. It had the cutest soft 
skin, and its ears were like velvet, and its eyes were big and it looked like 

it was awful afraid. ‘It’s a Peter rabbit,’ I told my father, and I said I would 
take it back home and feed it and be good to it. “But Carlo would kill it,’ 

my father told me. Carlo is a big dog that lives where I do, and while he is a 
good dog, he is so rough I guess he would have hurt the little bunny. Mother 
said we ought to turn him loose, because Mrs. Peter Rabbit—the little 
rabbit’s mother—would be worried if he didn’t come home. We were a long 
ways from where we caught the rabbit by this time, and my father put the 
bunny in his hat, and I believe it went to sleep. When we got back to where 
we found the rabbit father put his hat with the rabbit in it on the ground. The 
rabbit did not get out right away. I guess he was so warm he didn’t want 

to go in the cold woods. But when we lifted him out on the ground he ran 
right down the track and then scooted into the woods, and I suppose he went 
right home to his mother. Wasn’t the best way to be kind to the rabbit to turn 
him loose than to try and make a pet of him? Mother said so, and mother 
knows best. I hope all the little girls and boys will always be kind to Mother 
Nature’s pets. Yours truly. “ELIZABETH KATHERINE RODIER.” 


If you want to get a puzzle on your hands, as the saying goes, just try to find out 
how long it will take Dan Tyrrell’s terrapin eggs to hatch! 


BUT HE HASN’T. 


You would think a scientist would have terrapins on his finger tips, wouldn’t you, 
seeing he knows so many wise things, but—well, listen: 


One scientist was doing wonderful things in a room where there were many “little 
people,” dead and alive—one of the live ones was a terrapin—but all he could say 
about terrapin eggs was that they were generally laid in April and hatched in from two 
to three months, though don’t be surprised if nothing happens. 
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He, himself, found some terrapin eggs in his yard; planted them, and hedged the 
spot around with a tiny fence so the young ones couldn’t get away. That was in April, 
and when, after a month or two, he saw no signs of population he uncovered the ground 
to see if the eggs were hatched yet—which shows that a scientist is only a boy, after all. 


EGGS WERE THERE. 


Well, the eggs were there all right, and, sometime in May of the following year 
Mrs. Scientist came in and told her husband that a strange animal was trying to climb 
the area wall. And it was a young terrapin. But whether it came out of one of the eggs 
he had planted a year and a month before or was from a fresher nest he couldn’t say. 


Maybe terrapins don’t know themselves how long it takes to hatch eggs, but if they 
do they sure know how to keep a secret. 


This isn’t a whole lot about terrapins. Daniel, John, honey, but anyhow there’s 
some satisfaction in knowing as much as the next one. Maybe if you watch those 
three eggs under the lilac tree in your yard—watch them closely—you may be able to 
tell even the scientist something he would like to know. And that would be perfectly 
splendid—to say nothing about the fun of telling us. 


HE’S OODLE-OODLE. 
You know that mysterious Mr. Billy Boy, Buster, Derry Down Bug? 


Well, that isn’t his name at all. At least, that isn’t all of it. Here is a new light shed 
on his bugship’s identity by a dear “grandma,” who used to be a little girl named Bessie 
Binns: 


“T know and loved all the Green Forest people—and also the little fellow 
you call Billy Boy and Roland Clark calls Billy Buster. Away out in 
Michigan, where my six little brothers and I lived, the little bug’s name was 
“Oodle-Oodle, Rain-rainer. We spent many happy hours with him at his little 
cone-shaped home in the sand. He enjoys entertaining company.” 


Well, anyhow, there’s one good thing to be said about Billy, etc. Everybody admits 
that he is a sociable bug. And that’s more than you can say for spiders and wiggle 
worms—the ones that sting— 


HAVING GAY TIME. 


George Walker is having a fine time up in Fairfax county. You can tell by the 
picture of him in a harvested field with grain ricks and way-off trees, and his two pet 
geese—one cloud-gray and the other white, and both as important as generals. And he 
can tell you himself in his letter: 


“T am eleven years old. I often see Peter Rabbit, Mr. Turtle and the other 
people of the Green Forest. I have a dog, two geese and some ducks. The old 
duck goes in the pond and the young ones follow. 


“The Indians used to hunt here and we find arrows near Accotink. I would 
like to have a Peter Rabbit button. 
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“My aunt has an Evening Star printed in 1852. It is a little Star. But now it is 
large.” 


And just see what a lot of “little people” Frances Simpson knows out at Forest 
Glen. 


“We live in the Green Forest. We have a little squirrel which we call 
Chatterer. He plays in the trees beside the house. We have a little Peter 
Rabbit, whose home is under the wood-pile. We have Farmer Brown’s dog, 
but mother won’t keep a cat because it might drive the little wood folk away. 


PUT UP A BOX. 


Papa put up a box in the porch and a wren has her nest in it and she sits on 
her eggs while Mr. Wren sings to her all day. Blackey, the crow, and Sammy 
Jay make a great fuss in the field across the road, and Chatterer and Sammy 
have the greatest time playing tag, like children.” 


Here’s a boy who knows exactly what a pledge means and is honest enough to 
speak out before he takes it. 


“T am nearly eight. I want to be a member of the S. B. S. C. I promise to be 
kind to all animals, except the kind that can hurt me. 


“Your friend, “WILSON C. WILMOT. “Adams Mill road.” 


It doesn’t take a prophet on a house top to forecast that when the great Adding 
Machine piles on a decade or so to his present unit Wilson will be “a friend” worth 
having. 


IN GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
Eloise Sanger Howell, whose letter comes down from New Hampshire, says: 


“The green meadows, the dark forest and briar patch with the ‘little people’ 
and Merry Little Breezes are right here in my Aunt Betty’s ‘Garden of 
Allah.’ Our best friends are Mr. and Mrs. Nuthatch, who have a nest in a 
hole of one of our old apple trees. I wish you would write some stories about 
them. Aunt Betty and I want to join the Bedtime Stories Club— 


And “Aunt Betty” who is really a most dignified Mrs. Elizabeth—when she isn’t 
official and signs herself “Mrs. Frank G—” adds her own plea for enrollment in just the 
delightful way you would expect from one who owns a “Garden of Allah” of her very 
own. 


Private. Dear George D. Fischer: Your portrait of Peter Rabbit looks just like 
him, except that he is white and you have made him blue. 


SHE’S TOO BUSY. 


An aerial telegram from the Certain Little Bird says that the old woman who 
sweeps the cobwebs from the sky is too busy drying damp clouds to bother Mrs. H. 
now about rainbows going into black, but the sky boy who polishes up the gold stairs 
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says you may have noticed that the rainbow we had the other afternoon—the double- 
decked one—faded until it was all a lavenderish gray. And he supposed you could call 
that second mourning, anyhow. 


Peter Rabbit phones—extra long distance—that it is raining all over the Briar 
Patch, but that his house is snug and his family dry. 


And that’s all there is to this session of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 


WS. July 6, 1914, page 8 
WEEK-END HILARITY TIRES PETER RABBIT 
But He’s at His Post Supplying Buttons to S.B.S.C. Members 


Peter Rabbit was so dead tired after his week-end celebration with the homefolks 
in the old Briar Patch that it was as much as he could do to get back to the S. B. S.C. 
this morning in time to send out his pictures to members who keep coming and coming 
and coming in. And he didn’t return lippity lip, either. He almost limped. 


But he had a jolly good time over there in the Patch with all the Little People 
from the Green Forest and the Clover-bloom Meadow and the Smiling Pool coming to 
congratulate him on the success of the club and to tell him the good it is already doing. 


The summertime has always been an extra troublesome season for wood folk and 
field folk, because of the human children who come to the country for their school 
vacations and who are always on the hop, skip and jump to hunt up what they call fun. 
Many helpless creatures have been killed and many more crippled by these children— 
not that they meant to be cruel, you know, but just because it didn’t occur to them that a 
dumb creature suffers if hit with a stone or let fly at it with a beanshooter. 


Now that The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club is teaching these children how to be 
kind to their small neighbors of the woods and fields, the Green Forest is so full of 
happiness that the gladness reaches out to all the other wonderful places where Mr. 
Burgess’ “little people” live. 


So Peter Rabbit has come back in joyous mood, but, oh, so tired out from his good 
times that he can’t just write another word today for The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 


WS. July 7, 1914 
HARK YE, HARK YE! HEAR PETER RABBIT 
Again He Tells How to Become a Member of the S.B.S.C. 


To the members of The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club, greeting: It becomes 
necessary that I, Peter Rabbit, announce the rules of this club all over again, to wit: 
There are no club dues. Let me repeat to make sure: There are no club dues. Therefore, 
why inclose stamps for buttons and certificates? The Star mails them to you—free. 


Also, there are no meetings held. Not now, anyhow. There’s no telling what the S. 
B. S. C. will grow into when school time comes and the children are home from their 
vacations. 


HOW TO BECOME MEMBER. 
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But just now the only thing you have to do to become a member of this club is to 
send your name and address to The Bedtime Stories Club after pledging yourself—to 
yourself-—to be kind to the harmless creatures of the woods and fields, and to protect 
them, whenever you can, from enemies whose only motive is ruthlessly to destroy. 


Many members have asked for information about “little people” whom they know, 
but who do not seem to be among the wood and field inhabitants of whom Mr. Burgess 
writes in his “Little Stories for Bedtime,” which are published daily in The Star. 


PETER TO THE BREACH. 


I, Peter Rabbit. will gladly take charge of any matter of the kind which is sent in 
to my secretary of the S. B. S. C. If Mr. Burgess is not acquainted with your special 
“little people” I will call his attention to them. And if he doesn’t know, why there 
is Grandfather Frog and Uncle Billy Possum and the Wise Old Owl, who knows 
everything. And more. So don’t be backward. Imitate me and lippity lip all the 
questions to me as fast as ever you like. But don’t send stamps. 


I have spoken: PETER RABBIT. 


WS. July 8, 1914, page 12 
PETER OFFERS APOLOGY TO GRANDFATHER FROG 
Sets Moral to Members of the Star’s Bedtime Stories Club for Mistake He Made 


THE SMILING POOL, July 8, 1914 
Dear S. B. C. Club: 


I saw Peter Rabbit’s report of what he called “‘an extra deep hoarseness” in 
my croak brought on by recent rains. 


Peter means well, and he is doing noble work for we Little People of the 
woods and fields and streams, but—well, to be quite frank, now that he is 
associating with human creatures he is beginning to follow their example 
and make mistakes. As I live in the water what difference does the weather 
make? Answer me that. 


It is true about the “extra deepness,” but it is not—it is decidedly not—due 
to hoarseness. It is what you might describe as a husky richness brought out 
by constant practice of my gift. 


Listen: “Chug-er-rum! Chug-er-rum! Chug- er—” 


Need I say more? Hoarseness, indeed! I am really surprised that Peter Rabbit 
doesn’t know genius when he comes across it. Not that it matters, of course, 
except that my importance as the most venerable of all the little people our 
Mr. Burgess writes about demands constant respect, and this is really the 
main point it is my duty to relieve the anxiety of all boys, and girls who love 
their old Grandfather Frog and who desire him to keep well for their sakes if 
not for his own. 


Please publish intact. 
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Yours croakingly, GRANDFATHER FROG. 
PETER RABBIT KEPT BUSY. 


The reporter of the S. B. S. C—that Certain Little Bird, you know interviewed 
Peter as to the above, but he was so rushed taking pictures for Peter Rabbit buttons 
waiting to be sent to new members that he declined to make any statement further than 
to express his regret that he should have injured so old and so imposing a friend. 


“But he as good as said you couldn’t tell hoarseness from genius! Don’t you want 


” 


to— 
Peter Rabbit smiled until his whiskers acted like a fan. 


“Never mind that. You may say for me that I was entirely wrong. I should 
not have quoted what the Little People’ told me.” 


Nobody could make a finer apology than that. So of course, Grandfather Frog will 
be satisfied and that will be all there is to that. 


Which shows how beautifully the Little People get along together in the Green 
Forest, the Clover-bloom Meadow and the Smiling Pool. 


Moral: Let us do the same. 


WS. July 12, 1914, page 8 
PETER IS PLEASED WITH HIS LETTERS 
Full of Promises of Kind Treatment for Little Wild Folks. 
FARMER BROWN’S BOY WRITES MR. BURGESS 
Peter Gets the Letter and Opens It, by Mistake, of Course. 


This is Children’s day in the S. B. S. Club for two reasons—though one reason is 
always enough, you know, provided it is a good one. And both of these are fine. 


The first and best reason is that the members can make this session of the club 
more interesting than I could. Yes, sir, | mean that from the top of my ears to the tip 
end of my tail—and besides— Well, the whole Briar Patch is on the lookout for me 
my regular Sunday visit, you know, and I am sure there isn’t a boy or girl among you 
who would want me to keep them waiting. I am taking a prize home to young Peter (a 
fine carrot with a green frizzled top) to reward him for looking like a lump of dirt when 
the dog that wasn’t a rabbit dog came along—the one Martha Ellen told you about. 
You see, I train my young ones from the start so that they will know how to take care 
of themselves when they journey out in the Great World—so different from that poor, 
foolish Mite Meadow Mouse! I can tell you, confidentially, but don’t let on I breathed a 
word, Mite is going to get safe home this time, but—Well, you can see for yourselves’ 
that he isn’t clever like young Peter. 


AN S. B.S. C. SNAKE STORY. 
And now for Mr. Black Snake’s suburban relative. 


Dear Peter Rabbit: Is your Mr. Black Snake any kin to one of them spotty 
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ones that are brown and stripy on top and underneath, like chewing gum? 
Because a man found a teency tinecy one on a stone in Rock creek and 
brought it home. It played by itself like it was trying to catch its tail, the 
same as a kitty, and mamma said oh Jack take that thing out of the house this 
minute, it will hide under the floor and grow and sting everybody dead and 
Jack—the man who was papa said my goodness but you are a scary woman, 
come here Jack, that’s me. I am junior at the end of my name, come here and 
show mamma how brave you are. I had to let papa know I was brave as him 
but I let it squirm out of my hand quick and papa laughed and while he was 
laughing so hard the snake slid away and we don’t know where, so no more, 
but when he crawls out he has got to be killed because papa told mamma not 
to worry. Your friend Jack Adams, jr. 


P.S. Papa says the Black Snake better not let Farmer Brown lay eyes on if he 
wants to keep his skin till time to shed it like snakes do.” 


REPORT SHOWS GOOD WORK. 


Here are two members who are doing fine scout work to the Green Forest and 
Briar Patch folk. 


“We try to be good to animals. In the winter we feed the birds every day. Last 
winter during that long, snowy spell, we and a little boy friend found a rabbit in a field 
near our home, weak from hunger, and we carried him a box for a home and cabbage 
leaves and turnips every day until he was strong enough to go to his own home. We 
called him Jed Thumper. The first day we went to him we could pick him up, but after 
that he would hide while we were near, but when we would hide he would come out 
and eat.” Charles Marsh Shepperson, jr., and Genevieve Peyton Shepperson, Rosemont, 
Alexandria, Va. 


CALLS ON BOB WHITE. 
Here’s another S. B. S. C. member whose report you will love to read: 


“One day I rode out into the country on my wheel to call on Bob White. I 
found him looking for food for his family. I told him of The Star’s Bedtime 
Stories Club and the good it was doing. I asked him about Danny Meadow 
Mouse, but Bob has not seen him since his marriage to Nanny. It’s too bad 
that Bob is a game bird. I never hunt for fun, but I don’t like foxes, because 
they are harmful to the other little people of the forest. I met a relation of 
Grandpa Frog’s, Mr. Toad, but he went into his hole when he saw me. 


“Farmer Brown’s boy is not as bad as I thought him to be. Your member.. 
“A. GEARY JOHNSON, JR., “The Greswold, New London, Conn.” 


THIS RABBIT IN PERIL. 


Weep with me. Children! Or if you can’t weep, just make believe, the very best 
you know how. I am compelled to make the sad statement that a member of my family 
has been disgracing us, and it doesn’t require a spy glass to see what is going to happen 
to him if “mamma” has her way: 
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“T live out in the Green Forest and see lots of Peter Rabbits. One of them 

is mean, however, and comes and eats the tops off our string beans in our 
garden and mamma says if she could get hold of him, she would make him 
sorry he ever came in our yard. But I love him, anyhow, and don’t want him 
to get hurt.” VIOLA SHREVE, Dunn Loring, Va. 


I tell you what, children. If that bad rabbit gets off free, he will owe has good luck 
to Viola. Not to “mamma.” And yet—it pains me to have to say it, but—mamma is 
right. 


LOTS OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Howard. Susan and John C. Payne, jr.. who are spending the summer at West Cape 
May, write: 


“Since we have been here, we have seen two cousins of Happy Jack 
Squirrel, Little Friend, the Song Bird, Winsome Bluebird, Robin Redbreast, 
catbirds, snails with their houses on their backs and a cousin of Spotty, the 
Turtle.” 


My, what a fine lot of Little People they are getting to know up there. 
EVEN TOADS ARE NICE. 


“There are some nice toads in our yard.” Your little girl. Fannie Osbourne. 
1249 Morse street northeast. 


A toad is a well meaning chap, who tries his humble best to help clean up the 
world. Therefore, he is a nice toad. But it takes a wise person like Fannie to find it out. 
Grandfather Frog will be pleased when I tell him about her. 


FROM FARMER BROWN’S BOY. 


It is wrong—oh, dreadfully wrong—to open a letter addressed to some one else, 
but accidents will happen. “Farmer Brown’s House. July 10, 1914. 


“Dear Mr. Burgess: “I have read your stories in The Star about the Little 
People of the Green Meadows and Forests, who are my neighbors, and you 
are quite right in thinking that I am one of the best friends they have. Of 
course, I like to holler at Peter Rabbit sometimes just to see him run, but 
Peter knows I would not hurt him. Now, I want all the harmless Little People 
to know that I am their friend. Very truly, FARMER BROWN’S BOY. 


“P.S.-Sorry you told about me running away from Buster Bear. It was the 
first time I ever saw him I certainly was scared. F. B. B.” 


We couldn’t have a finer letter than that to stop with, could we? So let’s stop. 
(Signed) PETER RABBIT. 


WS. July 13, 1914, page 8 
GIVES PLEASURE TO PETER RABBIT 
Letter Showing How Little Boy and Playmates Learned to Be Kind 
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The Star’s Bedtime Story Club couldn’t start the week with a finer report than this. 
Read it for yourselves: 


“420 Stanton Place, “northeast. 


“Dear Peter Rabbit: My little boy used to be very rough and careless in 
playing with his little pet cat. This was not because his heart was hard and 
cruel. He is only five years old, and has always been well and strong and 
kindly treated, so you see he did not know how it felt to be ill or in pain, or 
to be treated unkindly. 


“However, after we had read the stories of the Little People of the Green 
Forest, which he followed with the greatest interest, he began to see that 
little dumb animals have feelings and can suffer and enjoy, and he grew 
to be very kind and gentle to his own little white cat, and ceased to catch 
lightning bugs and imprison them in bottles and bags. 


BIRD RESCUE NOTED. 


“Today as he was playing in the park some little boys he knows came 
running up to show him something. It was a box filled with grass, and in it 
was a young bird. Its wings were almost—but not quite—strong enough to 
fly, and it napped them frantically as it tried to get away from the boys and 
back to its mother in the tree. 


“The boys were anxious to keep the bird, but after we told them the story 
the child wrote to The Star about the white rabbit that was allowed to go 
back to its mother they took the little helpless bird back to the tree where 
they had found it. When they came and told us this our hearts were filled 
with gratitude to Peter Rabbit, who tries in his little way to make the world a 
happier place. ... 


ETHEL’S QUERY ANSWERED. 


Dear Ethel McCrackin, in answer to your question: “How long white rabbits 
live? I would respectfully state that they live about the same as short white 
rabbits. (If you read that over carefully, twice, backward and forward, you 
will find that I have made a joke expressly to see you laugh.) 


It is poor Peter who must do the crying: Because when you ask me how long 
natural history allows a rabbit to live, you remind me painfully of a day when the Little 
People will be asking one another—wherever they happen to meet, in the Green Forest 
or the Briar Patch, or the Meadows or the Smiling Pool—’ Whose head will go on the 
S. B.S. C.’s button, now that old Peter has gone?” 


And nobody will be able to name a satisfactory successor, because no one—no 
one—anywhere—could possibly fill my place. That’s why I think Peter Rabbit ought 
to live forever. But, hold on—in a second glance at your letter I note that your question 
applies to “white rabbits” only, which, of course, is a less important matter. White 
rabbits can always be spared! 
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Listen, members, while I read aloud to you just what Ethel says: 


“T would like to know how long white rabbits live. One person told me 
they lived two years, while another told me they lived twenty-five years. I 
would like to know how long they really do live, for I have one and I want 
to know whether I must prepare for its funeral yet. It was one year old June 
6. “ETHEL L. MCCRACKIN, 1013 7th street northeast.” 


MRS. BUNNY WHITE TO DECIDE. 


Well, honey, if I were you, I wouldn’t be in a hurry about that funeral. In the 
meantime I will consult Mrs. Bunny White, who lives out at the Zoo, and let you know 
the very first day that comes for answering questions. And thank you, my dear, for the 
portrait of myself, which almost—I said almost—does me justice. (Signed) PETER 
RABBIT, S. B.S. C. 


WS. July 16, 1914, page 16 
MR. BURGESS SENDS A LETTER TO PETER 
Pleased and Surprised at Growth of Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 


Children, dear, here’s a fine piece of news for you. Our own Mr. Burgess, who 
must be as busy as a as a whole hive of bees writing the “Little Bedtime Stories” we 
read every evening in The Star, has taken time to write to your Peter Rabbit to know 
how the Star’s Bedtime Stories Club is getting along. He says that—but wait till I put 
on my specs, and I’Il read a part of the letter aloud: 


“Tt has reached me that you have started the Bedtime Stories Club. This 

is interesting news. The growth of the club has been a revelation to me. I 
anticipate that when schools open in the fall the growth will be very rapid. 
It begins to look as if we may do something really worthwhile for the 
preservation of our vanishing wild life. I will be glad to hear from you as to 
how the club is going. Also, I am always open to suggestions as to how the 
stories may be improved.” 


He says he is going to write to us sometimes—a nice, really truly letter all to 
ourselves—when he can get time, between Little Stories for Bedtime, you know—and 
that he sends his loving regards to us and that he is ours, “very truly. THORNTON W. 
BURGESS, “Author of Little Stories for Bedtime.” 


MEETS BIRDIE NUTHATCH. 


After reading a fine letter like that you won’t feel like listening to your prosy old 
Peter, so I won’t say another word except that I’ve got to let you know this, because it’s 
a message to Eloise: 


I met Birdie Nuthatch down in the Leafy Mall this morning and would you believe 
it, she had heard all about that Mr. and Mrs. Nuthatch who live in a tree in Eloise’s 
Aunt Betty’s “Garden of Allah” up in New Hampshire and she wants Eloise to know 
that they belong to the same family though she wouldn’t, for the world, have anybody 
think she was claiming kinship: She says she isn’t that sort of a bird. And, children, you 
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should have seen the pride with which Birdie Nuthatch said it: “Tell Eloise that while 
I consider her Mr. and Mrs. Nuthatch a very fortunate couple to live in so beautiful a 
place. Still, the ‘Garden of Allah’ can’t be a patch on my Leafy Mall, which belongs to 
Everybody’s Uncle—named Sam.” 


P. S.-Birdie didn’t mean a patch like mine. P.R. 


WS. July 18, 1914, page 29 
SEARCHING FOR LITTLE MITE 
Peter Rabbit Too Busy to Attend to Regular Duties 


Dear Members of the S.B.S. Club: 


Peter Rabbit sends word from the Briar Patch that the hunt for Mite Meadow 
Mouse is progressing, and that he hopes—he isn’t certain, mind, but he “hopes” to be 
back for his Sunday talk tomorrow. 


WS. July 20, 1914, page 3 
MR. BURGESS ASKS CLUB TO ENLARGE 
Urges Each Member of S.B.S.C. to Bring in Five Applications. 


Dear Everybody: Good Monday morning to you all! Here’s fine news to begin the 
week with—but you would never guess, because it seems too good to be true. That is 
what makes it so fine. Now listen: 


July 18, 1914. 
Dear Fellow-members of the S. B.S. C.: 


These are busy days for Peter Rabbit, but busy as they are I happen to know 
that they are the happiest in Peter’s whole life. And it is all on account of the 
Bedtime Stories Club. The first thing Peter says when he sees me coming is 
“How many more members?” And when I tell him he is in such a hurry to 
spread the news over the Green Meadows and through the Green Forest that 
he forgets to be polite and the first thing I know all I can see of them is the 
white patch on the seat of his trousers, as he hurries off lipperty-lipperty-lip. 


I am almost as excited and quite as pleased over it as Peter and his friends 
are. You see, I love every one of them dearly and I know just how hard 

the lives of most of them are, largely because of the heedlessness and 
thoughtlessness of we humans. That is why I write the Bedtime Stories—to 
try to make you and everybody who will read them acquainted with these 
little friends and help you to understand them and want to help them. 

Now each one of you can help right now if you really want to. You can do 
something to show that you are living up to your pledge, something that will 
make me very happy, but will make Peter and all the other little forest and 
meadow people even happier. You can each get new members for the club. 
Just think, if each or you will get five new members that will make the club 
five times as big as it is now and make life just five times happier and easier 
for our dear little wild friends. Won’t you do this for them—and for me? 
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Also, remember that on hot, dry days. Jenny Wren and all the other little 
feathered people get very thirsty, just as you do. It isn’t always easy for them 
to find water to drink. If you will set a pan filled with fresh water every day 
out where they can get it they will be very grateful and will tell you so. 


With love and best wishes to each one of you, and feeling right down deep 
in my heart that each of you will do all that you can to spread the red Peter 
Rabbit buttons all over our nation’s beautiful capital so that everybody may 
know that the spirit of love and kindness dwells there. I am. Your sincere 
friend. THORNTON W. BURGESS. 


Now, honest, that is better than anything you expected, isn’t it? Each S. B.S. C. 
member is going to get five new members, because we want to please our Mr. Burgess, 
who is giving you children so much pleasure, and is doing such noble work for we 
Little People of the forests and fields, but— 


When vacation time is over, and the boys and girls come back from all over the 
country, ready for school, we mean to—each of us—add dozens and dozens of new 
members to The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club just to please ourselves. 


And won’t that make Mr. Burgess one happy man: To say nothing of your 
PETER RABBIT. 


WS. July 25, 1914, page 32 
“SATURDAY—NOTHING DOING.” 


PETER RABBIT SENDS MESSAGE TO BEDTIME STORIES CLUB 


Official announcement from the Briar Patch to the members of the Star’s Bedtime 
Stories Club: 


“Saturday. Nothing doing.” (Signed) “PETER RABBIT.” 


WS. July 29, 1914, page 7 
MEMBERS OF S.B.S.C. STUDYING WILD FOLKS 
Peter Rabbit Regrets He Cannot Publish All Letters Giving Experiences 


The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club is discovering that its members take a very 
practical interest in the small animals they come across, whether in the country, the 
suburbs or town. 


While many children, actuated by kindness, merely feed and protect harmless wild 
folk, the club finds that a larger majority of boys and girls are studying every creeping, 
buzzing, flying and jumping creature they come across, and can furnish reliable and 
therefore valuable bits of information concerning the Little People of the Green Forest, 
the Meadows and the Smiling Pool. 


The reports sent in from these S. B. S. C. Scouts are all worth reading, and the only 
reason so few of the letters are published is because the grown-ups have a notion that 
The Star is printed expressly for them, and that all the paper has to do is to tell them 
last-minute news from all four corners of the world—only there are no corners—and to 
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say just how the home market is bobbing up and down, and what the crops are doing, 
and what is going to happen if rumors turn into wars, and Mexico, and Congress, and— 
and—oh, everything on top of the earth, and under the sea where the divers go, and up 
in the sky with the airships-and baseball. 


If it wasn’t for that there would be room for the scout reports that keep coming, 
coming, coming in from all over everywhere. As it is, Peter Rabbit can only enjoy the 
letters and tell the Briar Patch folks about the bright things the boys and girls tell him— 
and feel grateful and proud. 


And he hopes you scouts will keep right on studying the habits of the Little People, 
and let him know how you are getting on. And, besides, there’s always a chance, 
anyhow, of a letter or two smuggling into the Sunday talk. You never can tell. PETER 
RABBIT. (Per Sec.) 


WS. August 10, 1914, page 5. 
PETER RABBIT ON VACATION. 
Sends Word to Children. He Will Return When School Opens. 


Message from Peter Rabbit to The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club: 


Be back when school opens’. Off on a vacation with the family at the Patch. 
Lovingly, P.R. (Per Sec) 


OMAHA EVENING WORLD-HERALD 


OWH. June 22, 1914, page 7 
Do You Read the Bedtime Stories? The Listen! Here’s Your Chance to Join the 
Club With a Purpose 


Here’s a great big bit of news for all the little girls and boys who have been reading 
the Bedtime Stories in the World Herald. 


In the Bedtime Stories, Mr. Burgess has been telling you all about the Little 
People in the Green Forest. You’ve all been interested in Reddy Fox, and Peter Rabbit, 
and Spotty, the Turtle, and Grandfather Frog and Danny Meadow Mouse and all the 
rest of the great big family that lives in the woods. 


But now Mr. Burgess wants you to be something more than interested. He wants 
you to help all the Little People by being good to them and by getting other people to 
be good to them. He wants you to promise never to hurt anyone of the Little People 
again never to wound or kill them, or chase them or scare them. 


Mr. Burgess and the World-Herald want all of you who are reading the Bedtime 
Stories to agree to that. And for that reason, there is going to be a club for you—a 
World-Herald Bedtime Stories’ club. 


You can all be members of the club. It doesn’t cost you anything—except a 
promise to be good to all the Little People, and of course, you all will do that. All 
you have to do to join the club is to write to the World-Herald Bedtime Stories’ club, 


1 He did not return. 
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promising to be good to the Little People, and giving your address. (Don’t forget the 
address because the club wants to know where all its members live.) 


Then, as soon as your letter reaches the club, a World-Herald Bedtime Stories’ 
club button will be sent you, so that you can wear it and show everybody that you love 
the Little People and intend to be good to them, and that you belong to the club. The 
picture of the button is at the top of this story. In addition, a nice certificate will be 
sent you in which Mr. Burgess will tell everybody that you belong to the club and are 
a friend of “Old Mother Nature,” so that there can’t be any mistake about it, and your 
name will be printed in the list of members in the World-Herald. 


Now—all of you little readers of the Bedtime Stories—send in your letters (don’t 
forget the address) and everyone of you try to be the very first one to wear a Bedtime 
Stories’ club button in your school or in your block in the city. Hurry up! 


Address your letter to the Bedtime Story club, World-Herald, Omaha. 


OWH. June 23, 1914, page 9 
Now for the Bedtime Story Club 
To the Friends of Reddy Fox 


And now, little folks, what do you think of the World-Herald Bedtime Stories’ 
club, about which you read in yesterday’s World Herald. 


Isn’t it a good idea? And don’t you want to be among the very first ones to get 
your name on the membership roll of the club and to get your certificate and your 
button? If you do, you want to get busy right away and send your name and your 
address to the Bedtime Stories’ club, for the club is going to grow very fast and the 
buttons will be handed out at a lively rate as soon as the little folks’ letters begin to 
come in to the club. 


Now, lest you were too busy to read yesterday’s story about the Bedtime Stories’ 
club here are the facts about what it is: 


The Bedtime Stories’ club is a club to be formed of all little folks who read Mr. 
Burgess’ Bedtime Stories in the World-Herald and who are willing to promise not to 
hurt any of the Little People of the Green Forest of the Green Meadows. That is all. 
There is no money to be paid, no papers to buy or anything of that sort. All you have 
to do is to promise to be good to the Little People. Send the promise to the Bedtime 
Stories’ club and as soon as the letter is received you will be sent a button (like the 
picture at the top of this story) and a certificate, showing you’re a real friend of the 
Little People. 


To your papas and mamas, we want to say that no better reading ever has been 
written for the little folks than these Bedtime Stories of Mr. Burgess. Back of them is 
the lesson of kindness that is taught your little people. Back of that again is a lot of 
very useful information about the habits of wild animals; for Mr. Burgess has been very 
careful to have his facts always right. He is not a “nature faker.” His natural history 
is right, and your little boy or your little girl can learn much about the “Little People 
of the Green Forest” that may be very useful to them in after years and will help them 
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grow into better men and better women, because of the love and knowledge of nature 
implanted in them by these stories. 


Now, little folks, anyone can be a member of this club—if they promise. The club 
wants everyone to promise in order that the Little People may have a much better time 
this summer than they do when the little folk are cruel to them. 


So—tead Mr. Burgess’ story today in order that you may learn about the Little 
People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows and find out how to be good to 
them. Then—send in your name (and don’t forget the address) to the World-Herald 
Bedtime Stories’ club. Hurry, if you don’t want to be late. 


OWH. June 24, 1914, page 1 
BEDTIME STORIES CLUB 


The very first mail yesterday brought letters to the Bedtime Story club, in which 
little folks promised to be good to the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows. Membership buttons and cards will be mailed to them as soon as possible. 
Their names and parts of their letters will be printed tomorrow with the Bedtime Story. 


OWH. June 25, 1914, page 8 
Bedtime Story Club Goes With Rush 
Eighty-Seven Members in First Mail 


My, oh, my! Eighty-seven little boys and girls enrolled in the World-Herald 
Bedtime Stories club almost before there was time for them to read the paper and get 
their letters back! 


All of that in the first day! Just think how fast the club will grow at that rate, 
especially when all of you who forgot about writing last night remember to send in 
your letters to- night. 


This Bedtime Stories club isn’t just an Omaha affair. The World-Herald club 
extends all over Nebraska and Iowa and parts of other states. Then there are about 
thirty-five other news- papers all over the county which are printing the bedtime stories 
and most of them are starting clubs, too. 


So, if you join this Bedtime Stories club, you’re a member of a great big 
organization, all over the United States. It is a club with a purpose—being good to the 
Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, and learning all about them. 
All you have to do is to promise to be good to the Little People. Then a certificate and a 
button—like the one at the top of this story—will be sent you. 


Send in your name and address to the Bedtime Stories club, World-Herald, Omaha, 
Neb. And don’t forget to promise. 


Allvina, Irvin, Irene and Hazel Hazelton were the first to send in their applications 
to join the club. They all signed one letter, in which they said that they are 3, 6, 9 and 
11 years old. They said: 


“We think the Bedtime Story club a grand idea and hope it will be a great 
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success. We have followed the little stories from the beginning and expect to 
continue as long as your World- Herald prints them. The rules of the club are 
exactly our idea and the policy we strictly carry out from day to day.” 


And here are what some other early members say: 


Fay Bowman: “I read the Bedtime stories every day and [I like all of the little 
animals. I have some pet rabbits, doves, two dogs, a pony and some chickens and I here 
promise to protect all the little animals and birds that are in need of help.” 


Isn’t Fay a lucky girl, with all of those pets! 


Marion Elsie Schall, 11 years, wrote for her sister, Dorothy, aged 3. She said: 
“T promise to be good to all the Little People and will make other people be good to 
them.” 


That’s a good idea: Make other people be good, too. 


OWH. June 25, 1914, page 12 
240 in the Bedtime Story Club 
Mails Loaded With Applicants 

Watch us grow! 


All you little children who joined the club yesterday—aren’t you glad you were 
the first? Because, just look at how fast they’re coming in now. And there’s going to be 
more and more, until we get a great big club. 


There were 153 new members added to the club today. That makes a total 
membership of 240 and its only just started. 


Joseph Mare, 10 years old, 1321 Y street, South Omaha, is a boy who not only 
reads the stories but keeps his eyes open for the Little People. This is what he says: “I 
only missed the Bedtime story three times. I am not going to hurt the little people of 
the forest. I live right near the woods. The river is about three blocks from our house. 
I know where there is a brown thrush’s nest. It had four eggs in it. I haven’t been 
bothering it since. I see many pretty birds here.” 


That is what all little folk should do—watch and enjoy the pretty birds and nests, 
but not molest them. 


But listen to Albert Lindblat of Benson: “A wild Peter Rabbit made his home under 
our back porch all last winter and I have sometimes seen him this summer. I cut the 
stories out of the paper and paste them in a book.” 


So Albert can read the stories over and over and not be afraid of losing them. 


And Carmelita Gorman, 2021 Fowler avenue, Omaha, is much interested in the 
Bedtime stories. 
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“T am always wondering whether Reddy Fox has eaten up Peter Rabbit or whether 
Danny Meadow mouse has proved his love for Miss Nanny Meadowmouse,” she 
writes. “I am extremely fond of bunnies and try to get a peep at one whenever I get a 
chance without frightening it.” 


OWH. June 26, 1914, page 12 
109 New Bedtime Story Clubbers 
Editor is Swamped With Letters 


Here will be found the names of 109 new members of the World-Herald Bedtime 
Stories’ club. They’re only about half the names that came in today’s mail, but there 
were so many letters that the club editor didn’t get time to copy off all the names in 
time for today’s paper. The rest will be printed tomorrow. 


Guy D. G. Wengert, 115 South Twenty-ninth street, Omaha: “I want to be a 
member of the Bedtime Stories’ club, as I dearly love all the Little Forest Folks and 
I just can’t wait till our World-Herald comes. Sometimes I run a whole block to meet 
the boy. My grandfather has quite a large farm in the east and I visit him most every 
vacation, so I have seen and know nearly all the Little Meadow Folks. I saw two dogs 
have a fight with Uncle Billy Possum. He put up a good fight and I don’t think he 
was sleeping either. But we didn’t let him get hurt. My uncle put him up a tree and he 
crawled away out on a small limb. And I saw Mr. Snake, too. He came right out and 
went to sleep in the middle of my sand pile. My dog, he just grabbed him by the head 
and killed him. I felt so sorry. But grandma and mother both said they were glad he was 
dead.” 


Mary Hoxie, Imogene, Ia.: “I live in the country and see a lot of birds and animals. 
There is a big bush in our yard and there is a nest of catbirds in it. There was an old cat. 
She got a hold of one and ran to the grape vines. I tried to get it away from her, but I 
could not.” 


Katherine, Robert, John, Charles and Vera Kriss, 3320 South Twenty- third street, 
Omaha: “We have a dear little rabbit, too. He’s real little and just left the nest in the 
woods to live in our potato patch. He eats clover in our lawn. I put carrots and cabbage 
out for our little Peter, because they grow by the dog’s kennel and, of course he won’t 
be kind to Peter. I saw the rabbit wash his face and he came about two feet from me 
tonight.” 


OWH. June 27, 1914, page 2 
A Big Day for Bedtime Story Club 
394 New Members Makes Total 745 


Maybe you think that the Little People aren’t happy these days! Of course, you’re 
happy to be members of the Bedtime Stories’ club, but it means lot more to the Little 
People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadow. Because, when everybody is a 
member of the club, then the Little People won’t have to worry any more about being 
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hurt or chased or scared. 


But wait a minute. There were 394 new members of the club in today’s mail, the 
biggest yet. That makes a total of 745 members, all in four days! And there will be 
more in Monday’s mail. 


And now about the Little People’s happiness. Johnny Chuck was happy that he 
turned somersaults clear across the Green Meadows and back again. Peter Rabbit 
hopped, skipped and jumped around like a cotton-tailed wild man. Chatterer, the Red 
Squirrel, ran up and down all the trees in the neighborhood and old Grandfather Frog 
was so overjoyed he simply had to dive into the Smiling Pool to cool off. 


You see, the Little People have been afraid of boys and girls all their lives. It has 
been the custom with a great many boys and girls to throw stones at them, to catch 
them and keep them in cages and to do all sorts of mean things to them. But now 
they’re all happy and watching every issue of the World-Herald to see how many little 
folks have joined the club. 


OWH. June 29, 1914, page 3 
1,000 in the Bedtime Story Club 
Members Get the Right Spirit 


There are two bits of news for members of the World-Herald Bedtime Stories club 
today. In the first place, the club now numbers just three short of a 1,000 members. 
The last mail brought in 252 additional names of little folks who promised to be good 
to the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows. That made a total of 
997. It’s a big club you belong to isn’t it? And it is going to be bigger yet, several times 
bigger. There are just lots and lots of boys and girls who have forgotten to write for 
buttons and certificates but who will. 


In the second place, the buttons and certificates will be mailed out to the members 
today and tomorrow. There were some unforeseen delays and the club just couldn’t get 
everything done at once. It takes a lot of work to write the names of 997 little folk on 
certificates. The club wants every little boy and girl to be proud of his or her certificate 
and so the names are to be written in very nicely by a man who knows just how to 
write. He is hard at work now and the certificates and buttons will be on the way very 
soon. 


So today there are 997 boys and girls in Nebraska, Iowa and neighboring states 
who have promised to be good to the Little People. Everyone of them must keep his 
promise and the Little People will be very safe and happy all summer. All it takes to 
join the club is a promise to be good to the Little People. 


Little Patrick Kinney has already started in to keep his promise. “I am 8 years old,” 
he said. “I found a little bit of a sparrow and mama held me on her shoulder so I could 
put it on the top of the porch near the nest. The mother bird flew right down from the 
top of the house and helped it into the nest. It was too young to fly.” 


And here’s a letter from the mother of Kenneth and Morris Long. Pacific Junction, 
Ia.: “I wish to thank you for the pleasure you give my boys, their papa and myself in 
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your stories and the instructions obtained therefrom. So many of the Little People’s 
habits were unknown to me until I read your stories and being a farmer family, we see 
so many of those little beings that everyone of them has a little story around itself.” 


OWH. June 30, 1914, page 7 
Several States Send Recruits 
1,240 in Bedtime Stories Club 


Two hundred and forty-three new members of the World-Herald Bedtime Stories 
club today! That makes a total of 1,240 already. 


And some of the club members live a long ways from Omaha, too, which shows 
how many people read the Bedtime stories and are interested in the Little People of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows. In today’s list are little folks who live in South 
Dakota, Indiana, Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska. So, members of the 
club, you see it is a big club that you belong to. 


The club had a letter today from a boy who didn’t know how to join the club or 
how much it cost. That boy hasn’t been reading the Bedtime stories every day, has he? 
Well, in case there are any more like him, read this: 


The Bedtime Stories club is organized by the World-Herald to encourage little 
folks to read about the Little People of the Forest and the Meadows and to help them to 
be good to the Little People. All that it costs to join the club is a promise to be good to 
the Little People. As soon as this promise is sent to the club, a membership certificate 
and a button—like the one at the top of this story—will be sent to the little boy or 
the little girl who promises. Letters should be addressed to the Bedtime Stories club, 
World- Herald. Omaha, Neb. 


Here are some of the letters that came today: 


Katie Barrett, 2411 South Eighth street, Omaha—’I live in town but I see a lot 
of animals. One day when I was playing, a dog killed a little bug and ate it. I went to 
the dog and said: ‘You are not a kind dog to animals, and he felt sorry and went to the 
house and got under the bed. I am always kind to dumb animals and never would kill 
them for anybody.” 


Floyd LeFever Percival, Ia.-”I know where there are wrens, brown thrushes and 
swallows’ nests, but don’t bother the eggs. I am trying to keep anything from harming a 
little oriole which has fallen from its nest too soon.” 


Helen and Elizabeth Draker, Red Oak, Ia.” We dearly love to read the Bedtime 
stories. We are so glad you put Peter Rabbit’s picture on the buttons because he is the 
sweetest.” 


And here is what a little 4-year-old girl, EIna Laursen 2014 Bancroft street, 
Omaha, writes “I will be kind to rabbits and everything. And I will not let Reddy Fox 
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or Old Man Coyote hurt any of the little Meadow or any of the other little animals.” 


OWH. July 1, 1914, page 5 
Mr. Burgess Writes to the Club 
Words of Author of Bedtime Stories 


Today there is just one letter to print. It is from Mr. Burgess, the author of the 
Bedtime Stories and it tells what he thinks of the club. Here it is: 


Dear Fellow Members of the Bedtime. Stories Club want you to know how 
tickled all my little friends of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest 
and the Smiling Pool are over this club. They think it is perfectly splendid. 
Johnny Chuck says that if he knew that every little boy and girl was a 
member of the Bedtime Stories club he wouldn’t be afraid and run away 
when he saw one coming, because he would know that there was nothing 
to run away for. Peter Rabbit says it’s the best idea he ever heard of and 
he’s spending all his spare time going about, lipperty-lipperty- lip, telling 
everybody he meets about it. Grandfather Frog says it’s what he has waited 
for, and it takes a great load off his mind because he is getting old and 
nervous, and now he won’t have to watch out for sticks and stones every 
time a boy comes over the Smiling Pool. Jimmy Skunk says he never was 
afraid of little boys and girls because they have always seemed to be afraid 
of him, but now he hopes to get better acquainted with them, because if they 
will only give him n chance he will show them that he can be just as polite 
as they can. 


Sammy Jay says it’s too good to be true. But Sammy always is suspicious 
and I am quite sure that right down inside he is just as pleased as the others. 
Best of all, I’ve just had word from Farmer Brown’s boy that he wants 

to join. He has found out for himself that love and kindness are all that is 
needed to make friends with the very shyest of Old Mother Nature’s big 
family. It is true, too. As for myself, Iam simply delighted. I hope every 
little reader of the World-Herald and every big one, too, will join the club 
and promise to be kind to all birds and animals. If you make the promise 

I know you will keep it, and that means just the very best times ever for 
our little friends of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows and for you 
and me. You have no idea of what heaps and heaps of fun you can have 
with them when once they know you love them and they no longer need be 
afraid.. With love and best wishes from all the Green Meadow people and 
from myself to each one of you, I am Your very sincere friend. THORNTON 
W. BURGESS. 


OWH. July 3, 1914, page 5 
Little Folks Flock Into the Club Membership Is Steadily Climbing 
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One thousand five hundred and sixty-three members of the World-Herald Bedtime 
Stories’ club today; 123 new ones yesterday! Just a few days more and there will be 
2,000 little boys and girls who will have promised never to hurt and frighten the Little 
People of the Green Forest or the Green Meadow. 


Adele and Stephen Brady, 2103 Locust street, have a special interest in the 
Bedtime Stories because their father, Stephen E. Brady, was born and went to school in 
the very town and at the very time that Mr. Burgess, who writes the stories, was there. 
Mr. Brady remembers all about Mr. Burgess, when the latter was a boy and so he can 
tell Adele and Stephen lots of things that Mr. Burgess hasn’t time to tell. 


Marie Scheef, 2320 South Seventh street, is one of the club members who is not 
wasting any time in helping the Little People. She says: “I saw some boys chasing a 
beautiful butterfly and they were going to put it into a glass, when I spoke up and said: 
‘T would not kill the poor thing.’ So they didn’t and I saved the little creature’s life.” 


OWH. July 6, 1914, page 5 
Peter Rabbit’s Photograph Reminds Members to Be Kind 


“When the cat gets in the milk, it is awful hard not to kick him, but since I have 
joined the Bedtime Story club, I just pick him up and set him outdoors,” writes one 
little girl who was among the early ones to join the club. 


No wonder she remembers to be kind to the cat, and to any of the happy band 
of the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. Why every time she looks at that big 
red button that she is wearing, Peter Rabbit is just a staring out at her. If she should 
kick that cat, or if she should go out in the orchard, and throw a stone at Chatterer the 
Squirrel, or if she should rob the tree home of one of the birds, Peter would just look at 
her with the most sorrowful eyes. And then when she is kind to the cat, even when he 
is most provoking, and when she aids any of the little furry or feathery creatures of the 
outdoor world, why Peter just seems to smile all over, and his big, long ears seem to 
stand up just as straight. 


Peter Rabbit has a lot more of his photographs on the big, red buttons, and he 
wants every child in Nebraska, who is anxious to be kind to his little friends, to have 
one of his pictures to wear. Or he’ll send them to big folks, too, if they want to join, 
along with the little ones. 


Peter Rabbit feels that he is a sort of honorary president of the club, and my, how 
happy it makes him to see the way the letters come rolling in. Maybe after you have 
been a member a long time, and have kept the pledge of kindness, you can understand 
his language. His message now is: “Don’t you want to be good to us? Don’t you want 
to have lots of little rabbits, and squirrels and pretty birds around your home? If you 
do, just send in your name, agree to be kind and without any charge you will be given 
a button and a certificate of membership in the club.” One hundred and ninety-seven 
more children have applied for membership in the club, which brings the total up to 
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1,881. Hurry to join before it is too late! ] 


OWH. July 7, 1914, page 5 
Peter Rabbit May Have to Leave Briar Patch for the World-Herald 


BEDTIME STORIES 


Peter Rabbit almost feels that he will have to give up his home in the Briar Patch 
for a time, and come to the World-Herald office, to help send out the buttons to all the 
children, who are hurrying to join the Bedtime Story club. Of course, Peter would hate 
to leave the Green Fields and the Green Meadows, but when there are so many nice 
little boys and girls who want to be friends, and who want to wear his picture, why he 
is just anxious to get around and meet them all, or at least read their letters. 


The club has passed the 2,000 mark. With 242 new members, the total now is 
2,123. 


Any child who will agree to be king to the little birds and animals, will be sent 
free, a button and a certificate of membership in the club. Here is one of the letters that 
pleased Peter. It is from Carry Lewis, 2517 Avenue, Council Bluffs. 


“T promise to be good to all of the little meadow and forest people, and not 
to hurt them any more. One day when papa was digging away a big pile 

of hay out by the barn, he was killing all the rats that ran out and he saw 
something gray run, and hit it with a club, and then we saw that it was a gray 
squirrel, but he did not mean to kill him. We had a tin bucket up in a plum 
tree for Jenny Wrenn, and she built a nest there, and there were nine little 
eggs in it. We also put a cigar box up on the east side of the house, and then 
she carried all the sticks out of the can and put them in the box. I don’t know 
if she took the eggs, too, but they have little birds in the box now, because 
she and Johnny Wren carry worms in there. Cheerful Robin had a nest in the 
maple tree, by the house, but a hard wind blew it down and there were some 
little birds about a day old that were killed in the nest and we buried them 
and Cheerful went away for a long time, but he has come back now and is 
sitting in the cherry tree, eating cherries and singing real loud. We guess he 
has another nest, now. We have a new puppy dog. We got him from a man 
yesterday. He is only two months old, but is about three feet high, and real 
curly. He is a St. Bernard.” 


The seven little Sylvanus children of Wayne wrote: “We are little country girls and 
see all the little birds of the forest, as we have a grove north of our house, which has 
wrens, sparrows, turtle doves, blackbirds, and wild canaries, and the cunning timber 
squirrel which has his home in some of the tall trees. We love birds of all kinds.” 


Russell McAvoy of Millard. Neb, wrote: 


I am a member of a bird club and secured twenty-five members for it, 

and ever since they have been kind to birds. Now I will try to get the same 
members to join your club and I will try to protect the ‘dumb animals’ of the 
green forest and meadows if you will send me a button.” 
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OHW. July 9, 1914 
Just a Promise to Be Kind and You Can Join Bedtime Story Club 


Just a promise to be kind to the birds and animals—that is all it costs to become 
a member of the Bedtime Story club, and every member is supplied with certificate 
of membership, and the Peter Rabbit button to wear....But if you haven’t been reading 
the stories, be you boy, or girls or pap or mamma, you have been missing a treat. Why, 
Peter Rabbit has become almost as well known among the children of Nebraska and 
Iowa, as Little Red Riding Hood’s wolf, and “Unc’ Billy Possum,” as Uncle Tom. 


And the stories have had their effect in making the children feel more kindly 
toward the animals, and have taught them many of the traits of the little people of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadow. 


Ivan and Raymond Haith, Louisville, Neb.: 


I am going to help save the little people of the Green Forest and Meadow. 

I used to live in Wyoming on a homestead, where the nearest trees were 
eighteen miles away, so that I never saw a squirrel or lots of other different 
animals until I was 7 years of age. All the birds I saw were the ones that live 
with the prairie dogs and rattlesnakes in the ground, so they were not very 
tame. But I have seen lots of antelope, and a neighbor of ours found a baby 
antelope along the fence one morning, and I have petted it and fed it milk 
like you do a puppy. It got so tame it would follow them around. One night it 
got out and a wolf got it. 


Ormand Charles Showalter, Omaha: 


“T read the Bedtime stories every night. I think they are very interesting. Tell 
Grandfather Frog I used to throw stones and sticks at him, but since I don’t 
do it any more. When I approach the Green Forest I hope Johnny Chuck 
don’t run as he used to. Tell Danny if I could find the old pile of corn stalks I 
would give him and Nanny and the little ones some seeds. But I guess he can 
hustle enough for them. Tell him I hope him good luck with his little ones.” 


OWH. July 10, 1914, page 15 
Something of Interest to Bedtime Story Club Members 


The hundreds of children in the Bedtime Story club are to be given a chance to get 
still more out of the club than membership in the happy circle of little people of the 
Green Forest and Meadow, the Rabbit buttons, and the certificate of membership. Later 
there are going to be offered some money prizes—but that is a secret just yet. 


Now, for another week, all we members are going to watch the club grow, and are 
going to help it grow, too. If you are a member, and like your button, why show it to 
some of the children around you, and get them to agree to be kind to the little forest 
people, and have them write in too, and join. That is all it costs, just your word to be 
kind to dumb animals. The club is growing fast, too. With 180 new members, the total 
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is now 2,398. 


Think of Peter Rabbit and his family sitting in the Briar Patch with more than 
2,000 letters all around them from the children who have joined. Why he will be able to 
build a regular little fort to keep out the big animals or the people who might hurt him. 
And the love of all those children, well, he wouldn’t exchange that for a fine cabbage 
patch, or most anything except his own family. 


Reading the Bedtime stories has inspired many of the children with kindness. One 
little girl writes of being kind to a robin. She is Marie Moron of South Omaha. She 
says: “Once I found a little robin which I could hardly walk. I found out from which 
nest it had fallen so I put it under the tree. A while afterwards the older robins came and 
put the took young one on their backs and took it back into the nest. 


OWH. July 11, 1914 page 2 
When It Is Too Hot to Play, Go and Watch Nature’s Children 


These are the days when the little people of the Green Forest are hunting for the 
coolest, shadiest places, and the little boys are hurrying to the swimmin’ hole, if they 
can get away, and a big shady tree forms the roof of a mighty nice playground for little 
girls. But hot as it is, Peter Rabbit is just going ahead with forming his club. With 183 
new members there are now 2.581. 


When it’s too hot to do anything, just try going under a tree, and watch the birdies. 
Maybe you can find a nest of wrens, and hear the little ones shouts of delight when a 
big fat worm is brought in to them. Maybe you can see one of the bigger birds having a 
squabble with Chatterer the Squirrel over one of his pranks. 


If you watch them you will find that the birds and little wild animals do many 
interesting things. Then after you have watched them, go in and write a letter agreeing 
to be kind, and join the Bedtime Story club. Just for your word, we will send you a 
button and a certificate of membership. 


Here are notes from letters of applicants for membership: 


Dorothy Gould, Crab Orchard, Neb.—”I am ten years old and live on a 
farm, where we have an orchard and I see a good many birds you mention in 
your Bedtime stories. Sammy Jay doesn’t come around here very often, but 
I don’t care, for I don’t like him very well, anyhow. But I will promise to try 
to be good to him, and the other little people. I don’t believe there would be 
any danger of me hurting a snake, because I run as hard as ever I can when I 
see one. I am going to put a box up in an apple tree to see if a bird will build 
a nest in it. Once, when we were in the orchard, we saw four little rabbits. I 
guess they must have been Fuzzy. Wuzzy, Jed and Little Pete. We drove the 
dog away and wouldn’t let him: hurt them.” 


Howard Melsenney, Peru, Neb.—I am a boy of 13 years and live in the 
country where I can see all of the little people. I put a teakettle on a tree, and 
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a tin can, and little wrens have built in there every year. There is another bird 
that has built a nest in our barn for three years, and I have never bothered 
him, or never will. My dog sometimes goes after little rabbits, and I try to 
keep him away from them. 


Leroy Evans, Omaha—”I am 8 years old. We have a robin that comes right 
into the yard to eat the crumbs I throw him, and the sparrows come on the 
porch. There is a woodpecker, too, that is not afraid and flies down and dips 
in a pail of water I keep by the well for the birds to drink. Last year we lived 
where the squirrels ate nuts from my hand. Mamma reads me the Bedtime 
story every night. I think Farmer Brown’s son was a good boy, don’t you 


OWH. July 13, 1914, page 3 
Let’s All Get Out and Boost for Bedtime Story Club This Week 


Let’s all see how many members we can get into the Bedtime Story club before 
next Sunday, when the announcement about the prize contests for members is to be 
made. Surely there are hundreds more of little children in Nebraska and Iowa, who 
want to be kind to the little forest people. 


At least 5,000 members are wanted in the next week or two. Then think what 5,000 
children in this vicinity can do toward helping save the lives of the sweet singing birds, 
and the Peter Rabbits, and Chatterer the Squirrel and his relatives! 


If the boys could be taught not to steal the eggs or shoot the songsters, and the cats 
could be prevented from killing them, think how many more of them there would be in 
both the cities and country. How many more worms and destructive bugs they would 
eat, and how many more pretty notes would come floating through the air on the rays of 
the setting sun. 


What Members Say. Here is what some of the members say: 


Ross Love, Kennard. Neb.—I know where there are lots of bird’s nests. 
Some of them have eggs in them, and in some the birds have hatched. We 
climb to the nest and look in, but never harm them. A few weeks ago, when 
my papa was cutting hay, he found a hawk’s nest, with four eggs, and one 
little bird in it, and in a day or so, there were two little birds. Papa had to 
carefully move the nest a short way so it would not be in his way. So of 
course the old hawk kept an eye on the nest and followed. We visited the 
nest a few times after that, and were careful not to hurt the birds. But at last 
the little hawks disappeared. I think the mother took them to some other 
place. 


Ralph Everett Darling. Auburn, Neb— We have papa and mamma read the 
Bedtime Stories to us every night. We like them and love the Little People 
who live in the Meadows. We go riding often in grandpa’s automobile, out 
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in the country, and see many Peter Rabbits. We love to see them run and get 
out of our way. Not long ago we found a little bird who had fallen out of the 
nest and had hurt its leg. We put it in a box and gave it water and food. We 
had the box in our back yard. We took good care of it, till it got well, and 
could fly. We have a little dog and we call him Tiny. 


Edna McFarland. Malvern, la.—There is a little squirrel that comes over to 
our acorn trees every day and it watches me while I crack nuts, and put them 
out by the trees, and it comes down and eats them. On day we saw it up in 
one of our cherry trees eating cherries, but we left it alone. When we were 
out in Nebraska last summer, we found a little rabbit out in the hayfield. We 
took it to the house and showed it to mamma and grandpa. Then we took it 
back to where we found it and let it loose. It was glad to get loose. 


OWH. July 14, 1914, page 2 
100,000 Children Now in Bedtime Story Club, Over the Country 


The Bedtime Story club over the country now has over 100,000 members. Clubs 
are being formed in Cincinnati, New York and several other cities, and they are all 
growing rapidly. The Cincinnati club alone has 40,000 members, while New York has 
well over 11,000. The World-Herald club, which has not been running as long as the 
others, already has 2,770 members, and is growing right along at the rate of from fifty 
to two hundred a day. Over 100,000 children all working to protect the little birds and 
wild animals. What a force they can exert! You can join, too, by simply agreeing to be 
kind to animals. A button and a certificate of membership will be sent to you. This is 
what Thornton W. Burgess, the author of the stories, writes on being informed of the 
growth of the Omaha club: 


The astonishing growth of these clubs has been the pleasantest surprise of 
my life. It begins to look as if we were really getting across with something 
for the preservation of our vanishing wild life. Kansas City and Cincinnati 
already have about 40,000 members each and the idea has taken hold 
splendidly in New York. It is very gratifying to know that my little stories 
take hold so well and needless to say it is a great inspiration for further 
work. The letter which you sent me was from an old schoolmate of whom 
I had not heard in more than twenty years. I presume you read it and made 
note of the application for membership in the club for his two children. 

In case you did not, their names are Stephen and Adele Brady and their 
address 2103 Locust street, Omaha. Very sincerely yours. THORNTON W. 
BURGESS. 


OWH. July 16, 1914, page 14 
Bedtime Story Club Now on the March for the Four Thousand Mark 


Well, Peter Rabbit counted out more than a hundred new members to the Bedtime 
Story club today. The club now numbers more than 3,000 children in Nebraska and 
Iowa, and few from neighboring states, all working to bring about a general love for the 
little people of the Forest and the Meadow. 
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But there are more than a hundred thousand embers over the country, so that 
Nebraska and western Iowa want to be better represented, than now. 


Just your word that you will be kind to the animals and birds and you will be given 
free a Peter Rabbit button and a certificate of membership. 


There are 118 new members and this makes the total so far, 3.018. But there must 
be 5,000 members, at least, before Peter Rabbit and all his children, who are working 
for him in the club, stop hustling for members. 


If you are a member, get all of your friends into the club before it is too late. If you 
are not a member, send in your name, right away, quick. 


OWH. July 17, 1914, page 5 
Grandma Butcher Joins the Club And Seven Little Werners, Too 


Of course the Bedtime Story club is principally for little folks, little boys and girls 
who need to be encouraged to be good to the Little People of the Green Meadows and 
the Green Forests. But there are lots of older people who are “little folk” in spirit and in 
thought, if not in years. 


Now “Grandma” Sallie Butcher of Kearney, Neb., and “Grandpa” Butcher are 
two of this kind of people—old in years but young in spirit. And so both of them have 
joined the Bedtime Story club. Here is Mrs. Butcher’s letter: 


“Dear Friends of the Bedtime Stories Club: I want to extend my heartfelt 
thanks to all the club members and most of all to dear, Mr. Burgess for what 
he has done for the little forest people. I have always tried to be kind to them 
and to teach others to be, but I did not know how, like Mr. Burgess, and I 
think he ought to have a crown of glory for it. 


“Tam a grandmother, but I want to join the club and so does my husband 
and our two grandchildren and we hope this good work will go on until 
every boy and girl in Nebraska will love the little forest people and be kind 
to them. I shall be so proud to get the buttons, for we all dearly love Peter 
Rabbit and will be so glad to have his picture.” 


OWH. July 19, 1914, page 50 
Here Is a Chance for Bedtime Story Club Members to Win Cash Prizes 


Now here is a chance for members of the Bedtime Story club to earn cash prizes 
during the summer. This is how any member can do it: 


Write a true story about some experience that you have had with an animal or bird. 
It can be one of the animals like the rabbit, which appears in the Bedtime stories, or it 
can be any other animal you have known. 
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The club member sending in the best story each week will receive a cash prize of 
$1. The competition will last during the summer. Any member can try for it as many 
times as he desires. 


OWH. July 20, 1914, page 2 
Members of Bedtime Story Club Have Double Opportunity Now 


Now, the Bedtime Story club members have two opportunities this summer. They 
can work to get their friends to join the club, and so spread the feeling of kindness 
toward birds and animals. They can also write true stories of any animals they have 
known, and compete for dollar prizes, as announced in Sunday’s World-Herald. 


Just your word that you will be kind to the dumb animals, is all that is necessary to 
join the club, and a button and certificate of membership I will be sent to you. After you 
are a member, you can send in a true story, not to exceed 400 words in length, and enter 
the weekly competition for the dollar prize. 


With the sixty-two new members, the total membership now is 3,302. Let’s make 
it 4,000 before the end of the week. We want 5,000 members, at least, by August 1. Tell 
your friends about Peter Rabbit, and his button photographs. See how many you can 
get to join in your town. Remember there are over 100,000 members of the club, over 
the country. You are joining an immense organization. 


OWH. July 21, 1914, page 5 
3,422 Members Now in Bedtime Story Club==Just Watch Us Grow! 


Watch us grow. Talk about the way the corn is growing this year, and the wheat 
and all the other crops! It don’t compare with the way the Bedtime Story club is 
blooming along. Now 120 new members bring the total up to 3,422. 


Here is a club, organized in Nebraska and Iowa, for the protection of the birds and 
animals, only a month old, and yet it already has 3,422 members. 


Aren’t you glad of it? If you are one of the members you can join the conference 
with Peter Rabbit, and all of the others. Aren’t you proud of that Peter Rabbit button 
that you are wearing? 


Peter Rabbit is just so tickled that he holds daily sessions with the other little 
people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadow, just by way of rejoicing. If there 
were fireworks in the Peter Rabbit land he would be shooting them off most every 
night. 


OWH. July 22, 1914, page 3 
“How Can I Help Little Animals” Club Members Answer Question 


“What can I do?” 


That is the question that members of the World-Herald Bed-time Stories club— 
which has 3,543 members—are asking. The best answers are those which come in 
letters from some of the club members. Here are three suggestions: 
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Agnes, Margret and Mary Hurd, Omaha: “Every morning when I wake up 
the sparrows and robins are chirping for their breakfast. We keep water and 
crumbs all the time for them to eat. The father bird is as good to his babies 
as our papa it to us.” 


Arthur Swan, Haigler, Neb.: “Once in a rain, my brother was going after the 
cows and he saw a little rabbit. He was standing on his head in a hole and 
couldn’t get out. He had been trying to get into a hole smaller than he was. 
So my brother brought it home and I took care of it.” 


Ivan Kandall, Billings, Mont.: “Last spring a nest with three baby robins in it 
fell out of the trees and I put them in a big lilac bush and dug fish-worms for 
them. You ought to see how they would open their mouths for the worms. 
My papa took the nest and put it up in another tree and tied it, so it would 
not fall down again.” 


There are some stories of the things that Bedtime Stories club members should 
do. Everyone of you 3,543—boys and girls, mothers and fathers, grandmothers and 
grandfathers—get busy and do something kind like that for the little animals. 


OWH. July 23, 1914, page 7 
Bedtime Story Club Can Help 
Read About Theodore Soland 


What can Bedtime Stories’ club members do? Yesterday the World-Herald 
published three letters from members telling how they helped some of the Little People 
of the Green Forest. That is one way to do good. Now here are two other ways: 


Harry Olds of Ambov. Minn., is a member of the club. He has been showing his 
Peter Rabbit button to his playmates and telling them about the club. Now, others are 
joining. That is what every club member should do. Get all your playmates to join, 
because that means just that many more boys and girls who will be good to the Little 
People. 


And here is something you can do to help a fellow club member who is sick. He is 
Theodore Soland, box 74, Cairo, Neb. This is what his father says: “I also want to join 
the Bedtime Stories club. I am not a grandpa yet. I am 54 years old and I always was 
good to dumb animals and always expect to be. 


“T have a boy who joined the club, who Is a good boy. He has gone through 
a great deal. He has had scarlet fever, whooping cough, measles and small 
pox. He cannot speak very plain yet. He wants me to ask every member 

of the club to send him a postcard. Now have as many members favor 
Theodore Soland with postcards as can.” 


Now, how many of the Bedtime Stories’ club members will do this for Their little 
fellow member, who has been so sick? We hope to hear from Theodore later, telling us 
how may do. 
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OWH. July 25, 1914, page 12 
Boys Read the Bedtime Stories 
Then Quit Robbing Birds’ Nests 


The Bedtime Stories club received a letter yesterday that will make Mr. Burgess 
very happy, just as it made the World-Herald happy 


For it tells of how the birds up around Tekamah, Neb., are having an easier time to 
live because of the Bedtime stories. Ten-year-old Edith Marsh tell the story this way: 


“T have been reading the Bedtime stories to my brothers every night. We will 
be good and kind to all of the birds and animals. My brothers used to rob the 
birds’ nests but since I have been reading the Bedtime stories, they haven’t 
robbed a nest. We have a little rabbit. We had it up quite a while and then my 
brothers said it was a shame to keep it shut up, so we let it go. But it stays 
around our house.” 


That is the sort of thing that the club wants every member to do. And it wants 
every reader of the Bedtime stories, big or little, to become a member and make the 
pledge to be good to all the Little People of the Forests and Meadows. Hurry up and 
join! 


OWH. July 26, 1914, page 30 
Little Omaha Girl Wins the First Bedtime Story Prize 


Well, Peter Rabbit scratched his with his left hind foot, and then scratched it again, 
and then again, pondering over the stories of the Bedtime club members about animals 
or birds they have known. Finally he chose that of Katie Barrett of Omaha, and she will 
get the first dollar prize. He liked her story because she told how she prevented one 
animal she knew from hurting another one, and taught him that he must not try to kill 
other pets. ... 


Here is the prize story this week: 
Naughty Jack. 


There is a dog by our house named Jack, but has one bad habit, which is 

the killing of kittens. One day he got a kitten and was going to kill it. He is a 
very wild dog and when he gets started you can’t stop him. I got him by the 
collar and he tried to bite me, but I managed to hold him and by doing so got 
him away from the kitten and gave him a good licking, which taught the dog 
avery good lesson. This is a true story.- A MEMBER. 


OWH. July 27, 1914, page 7 
Busy Days Just Now in Bird-Land—Club Members Are Watching Them 


The Bedtime Story club is teaching many little children to watch the little forest 
people. Have you ever ob served their funny little ways? It’s just as good as reading a 
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book, and lots healthier, to go out in the woods and watch the birds, or the squirrels, 
or the rabbits. If you see one of Peter Rabbit’s cousins running away from you, just 
whistle to him in a friendly fashion, and watch him sit up on his hind legs, and look 
around at you. 


Then there are Chatterer’s relations. Have you ever tried to coax them up to you 
and feed them. In a little while they will eat right out of your hand. 


The birds are scurrying around for their little ones just at this time, or the little ones 
are just learning to fly. Have you seen their awkward attempts to become aviators? My, 
how tired they get! Just like your learning to swim or ride a bike, or roller skate. 


Try watching them for a while. Join the club, too, so that you can be one of the 
more than 100,000 children in the United States who are members of the clubs in the 
different districts. 


OWH. July 28, 1914, page 9 
Bedtime Story Club Lacks Only One of Having 4,000 Members 


Just 3,999 members in the Bedtime Story club now, there being 129 new members! 
Only one less than 4,000! Another day and we will be way past the 4.000 mark! 


That’s the way to grow. Now let’s see how soon we can pass the 5,000 mark. Can 
we do it in a week? Let’s all try for it! 


What have you seen of interest in the Green Forest world since you have become a 
member? Here is what a boy tells of what he has observed: 


Brayton Crandall, Orafino, Neb.: I am a boy of 16 and have seen a great 
many forest animals. There are two young rabbits that eat grass a little way 
from our house and there are a great many birds in our orchard, such as the 
orioles, king birds, bee birds and doves. There is also a pair of barn swallows 
in our hog house and we have lots of pigeons in our barn. The other day 
while I was going to the postoffice I saw three badgers working at a hole and 
I wanted to hide and watch them, but I didn’t have time.” 


Brayton keeps his eyes open, and sees what is going on in the animal world around 
him. Try it yourself. Start right today. If you are not a member, just your word to be 
kind to the animals is all that is necessary... 


OWH. July 31, 1914, page 7 
Girl is Trying to Get Her Friends to Join the Bedtime Club 


The Bedtime Stories in the World-Herald are reaching children hundreds of miles 
away, and they are anxious to join the club. Here is a letter from a little Michigan girl: 


Bertha Agnes Bessey, East Lansing, Mich: “Though I live a long way off, 
my auntie cuts out the stories and sends them to me every week. Mother has 
pasted them in a scrap book, and there are three books full, now. As soon as 
we get through reading the last book, we begin again with the first, until I 
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know them nearly by heart, and have great fun playing the stories. I love all 
the animals and want to be kind to them.” 


Here is a girl who is going to work for more members. 


Velora Boone, Oraha; “I love dumb animals and I think it was a very good 
plan to get this club up, so I thought I would write you a letter and tell you 
that I wish to be one of the members of the Bedtime Story club. I will try to 
get all my friends I can, to join your club, and also if they see anyone acting 
cruelly to animals, to kindly ask them to stop and try in another way, instead 
of beating them or speaking cruelly. I have had many experiences with 
trying to stop people from being cruel to animals. We have two Persian cats. 
They are beautiful and get the best of care.” 


OWH. August 1, 1914, page 10 
Fine to Belong to the Bedtime Story Club During Vacation 


Vacation time is the best time in the world for being an active member of a club 
like the Bedtime Story club. There is time to go out and get acquainted with the little 
people of the Green Forest and the Green Meadow. There is time to tell your little 
friends about the Peter Rabbit buttons. There is time to write stories, with the chance of 
winning the dollar prize given each week. 


Ts. 


OWH. August 1, 1914, page 2 
Utah Boy Writes of Birds and Animals Out in That State 


Nearly a hundred new members to the Bedtime Story club! The ninety-seven make 
the total 4,289. Getting mighty close to that 5,000. 


Here is a letter from a Utah boy, who has a club of his own, out near his home. 


Mearle Jones, Green River, Utah.— “I am a boy 14 years of age, but 
nevertheless enjoy reading the Bedtime stories in the World-Herald. I live 
on the west bank of the Green River and right across from my place is an 
island containing 250 acres, which is all grown to timber. I spend much time 
in the summer wandering around over there. I find many specimens of birds 
and see many of Peter Rabbit’s family. I think Peter Rabbit’s Little Pete has 
run away from home like little Mite, because I saw him the other day on the 
island. He ran under an old log when he saw me. I lifted up the log and he 
was so near I could have picked him up in my hand. But I waited until he ran 
under a brush pile, and then replaced the log, because it seemed to be a kind 
of a home for little runaway Pete. I hardly know whether to call this his first 
or his sixth adventure, as I have no way of telling. I do not come in contact 
with many of the other little people mentioned, because the animals out here 
in Utah are so much different than those in the east, but I would be pleased 
to wear one of your buttons, because I think I have a club of my own among 
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the little animals, which is far different from that of any other members of 
your club.” 


OWH. August 2, 1914, page 52 
CHILDREN’S PAGE 
Friendly Squirrel. 


Council Bluffs, la—Dear Uncle Ross: ...I joined the Bedtime Stories club 
and think it is a nice thing to have. There are many different kinds of birds 
building near our house so I can watch them easily. There is one sparrow 
building beneath our roof and I see him flying in and out every day. Down 
by one of my friend’s house there is a little squirrel and he will come and eat 
nuts out of your hand. I read the Bedtime stories every night and hope to see 
Danny’s baby found; don’t you?...Anna Scheer. 


OWH. August 8, 1914, page 2 
Sunday School Class Joins Club 
Let’s Have More Like Them 


There is a Sunday school teacher at North Bend who has the right idea. This 
teacher told all the children in her class last Sunday about the stories and the Bedtime 
Stories club last Sunday and as a result the entire class has joined the club. There are 
fourteen of them and their names stand at the head of today’s list. 


All of the fourteen has promised to be good to the Little People of the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows, not to hurt them or chase them or tease them. 


That brings joy to the heart of Peter Rabbit and all the rest of the animals. How 
many other Sunday school teachers of Nebraska, Iowa and surrounding states think that 
this is a good idea? Let us have the names of lots of such classes. 


OWH. August 9, 1914, page 45 
Story of a Dog that Always Chased Trains, Wins Prize 


Well the Bedtime Stories are getting better every week. Peter Rabbit has to call 
in outsiders to help him select the best, some of them are so good. Nellie Holsclaw of 
Omaha, was finally awarded the prize. ... 


The dollar prize is awarded each Sunday for the best true story of an animal 
received by a Bedtime Story club member received the week ending eight days before. 
The same rules must be followed as with the Uncle Ross letters. The prize story this 
week: 


THE DOG THAT ALWAYS CHASED TRAINS. 


I will write a story about a dog. One time my mamma was cooking on a 
work train between Omaha and Denver. I was with her. The work crew had 
a greyhound which chased every train that went by. He could run very fast. I 
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thought a great deal of the dog. So one evening the boss was sitting with his 
chair leaning against one of the cars. 


There was a train coming swiftly, on the next track. There is not much space 
between the two tracks. As usual he ran after the train. He was running so 
swiftly, that he could not stop. So he reached where the boss was sitting and 
he ran right into his chair, and upset him. Of course we were sorry. So the 
next day he was chasing a train, and was running very swiftly when he came 
to a pile of railroad ties. He had to either run into the engine or the rail-road 
ties. So he ran into the engine. His side was cut open. He laid around a few 
days, and the days were very hot, so the men thought they had better kill 
him, because they thought he would go mad. They had him tied up and were 
going to shoot him. He looked so pitiful that I begged them to let me take 
him and doctor him. So they did. I washed the sore out, and put salve on it. 

I wrapped it up tight, and in a few weeks he was able to chase trains again. 
The men thought I did a kind act, and were glad I did, as they thought lots 
of the dog. Afterward he saved us from being robbed. This ends my story. 
Hoping to win a prize. Your member. NELLIE HOLSCLAW. 


OWH. August 11, 1914, page 4 
Omaha Boys and Girls a Bit Slow. Need More for Bedtime Story Club. 


Just half of the new members of the Bedtime Stories club today live in Omaha or 
South Omaha—thirty out of sixty. 


That makes the club wonder why there aren’t more Omaha, South Omaha and 
Council Bluffs boys on the membership roll. Today’s list is the first in a long time in 
which the two Omahas have had half of the list. Most of the members live in various 
towns in Nebraska, Iowa and neighboring states or in the country. 


What’s the trouble—you boys and girls of the cities? Don’t you love the little 
animals? Don’t you want to help them by being kind to them, just as you like your 
papas and mammas to be good to you? 


Just because you live in Omaha or some other big city you mustn’t think there 
aren’t chances to help the little animals. Of course, there aren’t so many different kinds, 
but there are lots of horses and dogs and cats, and a few squirrels and chickens and 
other animals. They are just as likely to be hurt as the ones that run wild in the country. 


So, now, Omaha boys and girls—South Omaha and Council Bluffs, too—get busy 
and join the Bedtime Stories club. All you have to do is to write the club a letter, in care 
of the World-Herald, promising to be good to the little animals. Then a certificate and a 
membership button—with Peter Rabbit’s picture on it—will be sent you. 


OWH. August 12, 1914, page 7 
Elsie McKinnis a Live Member; She Gets Many Others to Join 


Elsie McKinnis of Tekamah, Neb., is the right kind of a Bedtime Stories club 
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member. 


Elsie joined a long time ago and has kept her promise to be good to little animals. 
But she has done more than that. She has persuaded other little children of her 
neighborhood to join, one by one, until now she has contributed fourteen new members 
to the club. 


That is what all members of the club should be doing. Get busy! 


OWH. August 13, 1914, page 4 
Green Will Turn to Brown Soon. 
Little Animals Will Go to Sleep 


Only about six weeks now until the Green Meadows and the Green Forests will 
begin to get brown, getting ready for the winter. 


That means that boys and girls who haven’t joined the club should hurry up and 
get busy. When winter comes there are lots of the little animals that go to sleep for the 
whole winter. Boys and girls who like the little animals should join the club in order to 
help the little animals as much as they can before that time. 


OWH. August 14, 1914, page 7 
5,000 in the Bedtime Stories Club 
Many More Are Joining Every Day 


Five thousand World-Herald Bedtime Stories club! 


Fifty-seven new members in today’s list bring the total past the 5,000 mark, 
making exactly 5,005 members! What do the club members think of that! 


Five thousand members of the club mean that the club is as big as lots and lots of 
towns. It would be a mighty hard thing to find a building where all of the club members 
could meet, even if they were crowded tightly together. 


And the club is going to keep right on growing. Everyone of these 5,005 members 
is going to get new members and so it will keep on and on till it gets many more 
hundreds enrolled. 


And then how happy the little animals of the green forests green meadows will be! 
For every member of the club means a little boy or a little girl who has promised to be 
good to all the little animals, never to hurt them or frighten them. 


OWH. August 15, 1914, page 7 
Thirteen Members From Way Out West 


Did the little boys and girls ever hear of Wyoming? That is a state west of 
Nebraska, a big state, with mountains and forests and lots of wonderful things. 
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Well, there are thirteen new members of the club today from Worland, Wyo. Out in 
Worland the children get a chance to see lots of little animals that the boys and girls in 
Nebraska and Iowa never find. But the Worland members are going to be good to their 
animals, just like the others are to theirs, so that the Bedtime Stories club works the 
same everywhere. 


OWH. August 16, 1914 
EIGHT-YEAR-OLD BOY WINS THE BEDTIME STORY CLUB PRIZE 


Well, a boy won the Bedtime Story club dollar prize this week. He is Roy Dahl, 
4130 Nicholas street, Omaha, and is only 8 years old. But there were some mighty 
good letters too, and Peter Rabbit’s advisers pondered long over them... 


Omaha, Neb.—Dear Bedtime Story Editor: I want to write and tell you 
about a bird house I made. A little wren came and made a nest in it, and it’s 
only about eight feet from our house, and this bird is so tame already it sits 
on the house and sings most all day. Every morning it starts to sing about 5 
o’clock and we always wake by it, as its song is so sweet. We have lots of 
fun watching it, as the sparrows are jealous of the little wren and fly about 
and would like to destroy their nests, but I made the hole just big enough to 
let the wrens in. It should be made as big as a quarter, telling this so other 
boys will know how big to make it. My mamma helped me make a bird pool 
with stones around and flowers, and I put fresh water in it many times a day 
when it’s hot, and you should see how the birds enjoy it. They are all tame 
and they know they have a friend here. You must not think I don’t love the 
sparrows, too, because I do. But they have a bird house too, and that ought 
to be enough. I like them very much, as in the winter time they are the only 
birds to come and cheer us, and I feel sorry for them, as it must be cold for 
them sometimes. I hope my birds will stay with me. Last year I had a robin 
nest in my yard and in a tree, and there were four baby robins in the nest. 

I could see them from my room, upstairs. Before they could fly good, they 
would go up the branch a little space, then fly back to the nest. And the 
mamma bird would sit a little way off and watch over them. I hope I will 
win a prize. I have worked hard on this letter. I am 8 years old. Your friend, 
ROY F. DAHL. 


OWH. August 17, 1914, page 7 
Persia Leads All the lowa Towns 
Many Members in the Bedtime Club 
What’s the matter with the boys and girls of the lowa towns? 


Persia, Ia., is running away from all the rest of you in its list of Bedtimes Stories 
club members. There are fifteen new members from Persia on today’s list and Persia 
has already had the biggest list of any town in Iowa. 


Apparently there are a lot of boys and girls in and about Persia who want to help 
the little animals of the Green Forests and the Green Meadows. And so they are quite 
willing to promise not to hurt or molest them, which is all that is necessary to make 
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them members of the Bedtime Stories club. 


But what about the rest of lowa? Aren’t the boys and girls in other towns as kind as 
those in Persia? 


Wake up, you Iowa boys and girls. Let’s have a big lot of lowa members this week, 
so that Persia won’t be the only town on the Bedtime Stories club map. 


OWH. August 19, 1914, page 7 
All Join the Bedtime Stories Club 


Fourteen little boys and girls of Council Bluffs have the right idea. 


They had a children’s party the other day and they all decided to promise to be 
good to the little animals and so they all joined the Bedtime Stories club. Their names 
are in today’s list. 


OWH. August 22, 1914, page 5 
Bedtime Stories Club Back Again 
Great Big List of New Members 


Here’s the Bedtime Stories club again: 


Did some of the members of the club think that they had been forgotten the last 
few days, when there wasn’t any story about the club? Well, they weren’t. But there 
have been so many other things to put in the paper that there just wasn’t time or room 
to count the names of new members of the Bedtime Stories club. 


OWH. August 23, 1914, page 49 
Little Tales by Little Readers Simply Told 


THOSE LITTLE WRENS. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.-Dear Uncle Ross: There is a wren’s nest in one of our 
barns. The nest is made of sticks, with feathers inside of the nest. The 
mother laid four eggs in it and sat on the eggs for weeks. Then the eggs 
hatched and there were four baby wrens in the nest. The mother bird feeds 
them every day. When the baby wrens see her coming they all open their 
mouths and she drops the worm in one of the bird’s mouth, then goes off 
and gets a worm for another bird. This morning I went outside and saw the 
mother wren. She had worm in her mouth. I watched her and she flew in 
through a hole that was at the end of the barn. The nest was at the side. The 
mother gave the worm to the bird, then flew off. She sat on a branch and 
sang for a while. Pretty soon she came back with another worm and gave it 
to one of the birds. I thought I would watch her again this morning, but I did 
not see her, so I went and peeped into the nest. The birds were not there. The 
boys scared them away. I made them leave the birds alone so that they would 
stay. I went out last Thursday and found that one of the birds had fallen 
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from the nest. I picked it up and put it in the nest again, but its left wing was 
broken. I took it in the house and tried to fix the wing, but the mother wren 
flew around the door, so I took it to the nest. They stayed till the bird got 
well, then flew away. ETHEL MILDRED MARKS. 


FINDING PETER RABBIT’S FAMILY. 


Defiance, Ia.,-Dear Uncle Ross: One Sunday my cousins came over and we 
were playing in the front yard. But we got tired, so I said we should go to 
the orchard. We had a nice orchard at that time. It was one soft mass of blue 
grass, like velvet and sweet clover. We got some apples and sat down to eat 
them and then we started to play, when Cousin Maud found a bunch of dry 
sweet clover. We lifted the clover and there were four wee little rabbits. The 
nest was soft as silk. The older rabbits were not there. I think they were Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Rabbit’s family. We brought them to the house in our aprons. 
But mamma made us take them back again to the nest. We fixed the nest the 
best we could and left them alone. The next day I went to see if they were 
all right. But to my surprise they were not there. I could not find them in the 
orchard. But not long afterward we were on our way to school and we saw 
a little rabbit. We caught it. We took it along to school. We got a coal bucket 
and put it full of clover. At first it hid itself in the clover, but in school time 
it was so quiet. It peeked over the side to see what we were doing. We had to 
laugh at it. That night we let it go close by the orchard. We never have seen 
it since. I hope nothing serious happened to it. I think that was little Peter 
who had run away from home. This is a true story. Your member, RUTH 
MULLER. 


NAPOLEON. 


Shenandoah, Ia.-Dear Uncle Ross: I will tell you about a little baby muskrat 
which my papa found in the river. My papa was swimming and he saw a 
little baby muskrat coming down the river. Papa got hold of his tail and 
brought him home. He did not have his eyes open yet and was only as large 
as a furry baby kitten. We named him “Napoleon.” We fed him milk out of a 
spoon and in just about a day and a half he would drink out of a bowl like a 
kitten. When we would feed him with a spoon he would put his little hands 
up and take hold of the spoon and drink. We would try to take the spoon and 
he would hold on with his teeth and paws and try to drink from the empty 
spoon. Sometimes we would fill the spoon and let him hold it alone. The 
next day after we found him he had his eyes open. The second night we had 
him he was in a little box with screen wire over the top. The little door was 
left open and he got out and fell in a can of soap suds. We did not find him 
until the next morning and then my sister had to take a scrub brush and scrub 
the soap off him. But it all did not come off. One day the muskrat got out 

of his box and got out on the ground and our little pup chased him under a 
box. I found him and put him back in his box. From a member, BLANCHE 
MILLER. 
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STORY OF SOME QUAIL. 


Ewing, Neb.-Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: I will write a story about 
some little quails. My brother was mowing hay, one morning, when he saw 
the old mother quail fly off of her nest. He stopped mowing and went to the 
nest to see if there were any little eggs. 


He found seventeen eggs. He took them and put them into his hat and 
brought them home. Mamma set the eggs under a hen and a week afterward, 
sixteen of the eggs hatched and six of the quails have died. I have to feed 
and water them every day. We keep them in our silo with an old hen. The old 
hen likes the little quails very well. The little quails are two weeks old now. 
They are getting wing feathers and tail feathers. They probably will fly away 
when they get larger. We all hope not. They are getting so cute. My mamma 
said she was going to take them to the county fair if they didn’t fly away or 
die. They look just like little turkeys and peep just like little turkeys. From 
ALICE HAVENS. 


STORY OF BROWN THRASHERS WINS THE BEDTIME STORY CLUB 


PRIZE 


Dorothy Wheeler, aged 12, of Glenwood, Ia., wins the Bedtime Story club 


dollar prize this week, with a story on “The Brown Thrashers.” Blanche Miller of 
Shenandoah, Ia., is a close second with a story on a pet muskrat. Her letter, and some of 
the other good ones this week, are published on this page also. The contest is still going 
on. The prize is for the best true story of animals or birds, under 400 words. Preferably, 
it should be between 300 and 400. 


age. 
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Write neatly, and on only one side of the paper, and give name and address and 
The contest is open only to members of the Bedtime Story club. 


Here is the prize story: “The Brown Thrashers.” 


My brother Ralph and I were picking cherries last spring. One day Ralph 
and I were picking on a tree together. I was on some of the highest rounds 
of the ladder and I happened to look down and in the trunk of the tree where 
the limbs begin I saw a nest. I didn’t stop to look to see if anything was 

in the nest, but climbed down and ran to the tree. I looked in the nest and 
saw three baby birdies. They didn’t have many feathers, so I couldn’t tell 
what they were. Just then I heard a noise that sounded as if someone was 
blowing at me. I looked in the direction it was coming from and I saw a 
Brown Thrasher. I stepped back from the tree and the mother bird hopped 
on the edge of the nest and all three birdies opened wide their mouths and 
the mother Thrasher fed them. (I knew it was a mother bird because she 
stayed on the nest as it was late in the evening.) The next day I went to the 
tree again and the little birdies opened their mouths, so I picked a cherry 
and fed them the meat. I noticed one of the birds was almost out of the nest 
and as I looked closer I saw an egg that was a grayish-white, streaked with 
brown and about the size of a robin’s egg. When I went home I looked in 


a bird book for the description of a Thrasher’s egg. As it said the Thrasher 
eggs were blue, I looked for the description of a Cowbird’s egg. It proved 

to be the egg of a Cowbird. Several days later, I and Ralph were picking on 
different trees and the man who owned the cherries was in the tree picking 
the ones we couldn’t reach. He noticed two Thrashers hopping around in the 
tree as though they were frightened about something. He looked down and 
saw a large snake starting up the tree toward him. When he looked at it, it 
turned and started after the little birds. He called to one of the men to bring a 
hoe and it crawled away. We couldn’t find one of the birds and one of them 
was dead. The other was all out, but the man we were picking for said he 
thought the old bird would take care of it. 


OWH. August 25, 1914, page 9 
195 New Members in One Bunch 
Great Rivalry Among Iowa Towns 


Yorkshire, Ia., has taken the field in defense of the Iowa towns which have been 
letting Persia beat them “all to pieces” in memberships in the World-Herald Bedtime 
Stories club. 


Yorkshire sent in a big lot of names for today’s list. But Persia apparently expected 
something of this sort after the club had called attention to the way it was leading and 
sent in a list of its own just about as big. 


West Point, Neb., also comes in with a good big list. 


Now, would-be club members, remember this: When you send in a list of 
members, be sure that none of them are already members of the club. For only one 
button is to go to one boy or girl. 


All it takes to join the club is a promise to be good to the little animals. Send in 
your promises. 


OWH. August 26, 1914, page 5 
This Little Girl Didn’t Get Button 
But Belongs to Club Just the Same 


The Bedtime Story club story today is about little Helen Beebe of Woodbine, Ia., 
who joined the club but who never received her membership certificate and button 
because God took her for his own before the letter reached her. 


Little Helen was 7 years old. She read the Bedtime Stories and sympathized with 
the little animals, so that when she read about the Bedtime Stories club she wanted to 
join. She promised, of course, to be good to all the little animals and a club button I 
was sent to her. But she died before it arrived. 


Here is the story as it is told by her father and mother: 


“Last week our little daughter. Helen, 7 years of age, while on her sick 
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bed, sent in her name and the name of her little brother, Henry, aged 5, as 
members of your club. She anxiously watched for their names to appear in 
the list. Their names were printed in the same issue which announced the 
death of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. I took the paper home to her and the first 
thing she noticed was Mrs. Wilson’s death. She spoke of it at once and said 
to us, “Why, Mrs. Wilson is dead.” After studying a moment, she said, ‘I 
guess it is all right if she was only good.’ We told her Mrs. Wilson was a 
good woman and she said, ‘Well, it is all right then.’ 


“Although she was very sick, little did we think that she would be buried on 
Tuesday, the same day as Mrs. Wilson. 


“Sunday I took the paper to her and she ‘held and read the comic page with 
interest as usual, and before the next morning she had passed away. So you 
have one less member. Her badge did not arrive until after her death, and, of 
course, we appreciate it more than if she were living. 


“She was the brightest, sweetest and best little soul and always enjoyed the 
Bedtime Stories and other parts of the paper so much.” 


Surely, every member of the club will feel sorry for Helen’s father and mother and 
glad that the club had such a member. 


OWH. August 29, 1914, page 6 
Each Child Should Sign Own Letter 
Club Wants Each One Interested 


And now the Bedtime Stories club is marching along toward 6,000 members and 
more coming in every day. 


But there is one thing that the club wants every future member to understand. To 
join the club just one thing is required—a promise to be good to all the little animals. 
Now no one else can make that promise for you. You must make it yourself. 


Recently the club has received a lot of names from one person, who wanted all 
the children whose names she sent in made members of the club. The club wants each 
child’s promise, however, signed by himself or herself. If you are too little to write the 
letter, your father or mother may write it for you, writing your name and address in 
plainly, so that you will be sure to receive the Peter Rabbit button. But at the end, the 
club wants your own name, written by yourself, so that it will know that you mean your 
promise and will stick to it. 


OWH. August 30, 1914, page 46 
LITTLE TALES BY LITTLE READERS SIMPLY TOLD 


CHATTERER GOT THE NUTS. 


South Omaha, Neb.—Dear Uncle Ross: I want to tell you a true story of a 
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squirrel. Last fall we gathered many walnuts. We removed the outside shell 
and we put the walnuts on top of the barn to dry. When they were dry we 
put them in sacks and stored them away for winter, with the exception of a 
large pailful we left for us children to eat when we came home from school 
at night. We noticed that they were disappearing very fast. We wondered 
who the thief was that was stealing them. So one morning I arose early to 
help my mother with the breakfast. I went out doors and to my surprise saw 
a little squirrel carrying the walnuts away. Then, of course, I did not want to 
punish him, so I cracked some of the walnuts and left them for him to eat. 
In the spring we found almost a peck of shells under the woodpile and from 
that we knew how many nuts he carried away. Then after all the walnuts 
were gone he would come and eat the feed with the chickens. He comes in 
the yard three or four times a day. We always watch him so the dogs do not 
chase him. It will soon be time to gather walnuts again to supply him for the 
winter. We just love to be good to him and help feed him I remain your little 
friend, MARCELLA BAUST. 


BEDTIME STORY. 


Ralston, Neb.—Dear Uncle Ross: One day, when my mother was away from 
home, I was sitting out on the front porch, when I heard something, drop. I 
looked around and could see nothing. In a little while I went into the house 
and thought no more about it. When I came out again there in front of me 
lay a little young bird which had fallen out of the nest. I picked it up to see 
if it was hurt, but it did not seem to be hurt. I tried to put it back in the nest, 
but could not reach the nest. Then I got an old bucket and put it on a chair 
and was soon on top. Suddenly I felt the bucket give way, and down I went. 
I got up quickly and looked at the bird, but it was not hurt. I did not lose 
faith trying to get the bird back in the nest, so I climbed up on the bucket 
again. This time I almost got the bird to the nest when I fell again. I hurt the 
back of my head, but the bird was all right. A neighbor lady saw me fall both 
times. She came running up to see if I was hurt. I told her I wasn’t. Then I 
told her what I was trying to do, so she held the bucket and I put the bird 
back. When I got down I felt the bump on my head and I saw some blood 

on my dress. I looked at my arm, which I had hurt at the first fall, and it was 
bleeding badly. I put some salve on it and it soon got well and I forgot all 
about it. Well, I will close now, hoping to win a prize. PEARL TILLMAN. 


PRIZE STORY IS OF A KITTEN WHICH REPAID ALL KINDNESS SHOWN IT 


Corine Anderson, 4116 Nicholas street, is the winner of the Bedtime Story club 


dollar prize this week. Her story is on the saving of the life of a little kitten, who later 
repaid their kindness, not alone with its many cute ways, but by saving their house, if 
not their lives. 


It is just another illustration that kindness pays. It isn’t always that the return is so 


noticeable, but the effect on the giver of kindness himself is worth whatever effort it 
costs. 
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I am going to tell you a true story about our cat. Two years ago this summer 
a boy found some kittens under his porch. The mother died and, as the 
kittens cried so much for her, the boy decided to drown them. He put them 
in a bucket of water and drowned them. Then he put them down in an empty 
lot. One, however, came back to life and my brother was passing he heard 

it mew. He went down and picked it up and took it home. At first it was 

so small we had to feed it with a spoon. We found it was a Maltese cat, so 
we decided to keep it. After it grew a little larger we had great fun with 

it. One morning we were awakened by someone thumping the piano. We 

ran downstairs and we found the cat walking up and down on the keys as 

if she enjoyed the music. A little later she got five little kittens, two black 
ones, two gray ones and a white one. We gave them all away. One night last 
winter my brother took a candle down in the basement to get coal. He set 

the candle on a wooden box and left it there. The cat usually slept down in 
the basement. This night the cat cried as if she wanted to get outdoors. My 
mother opened the door to let her out, and she saw a light. She found that the 
candle had burned down and had just started to set fire to the box. By this act 
we were repaid for our kindness to the cat. Last spring our cat disappeared 
and we have not seen her since. I am 9 years old and am a member of the 
Bedtime Story club. CORINE ANDERSON. 


OWH. August 31, 1914, page 7 
School Children! Read This Story! 
Then Join the Bedtime Stories Club 


Now that school is about to start in the many counties all over Nebraska and Iowa, 
the school children should think hard about the World-Herald Bedtime Stories club. 


The club has over 6,000 members, but it doesn’t want to stop until just about 
every little boy and girl has enlisted in the campaign to help out the little animals by 
being good to them. All that it takes to join the club and get a Peter Rabbit button is a 
promise, written out and sent to the World-Herald Bedtime Stories’ club, Omaha, Neb. 


Here is what Rhea Hardtmayer, 3322 Manderson street, Omaha, has to say: 


“T promise faithfully to be kind to animals and birds. I give my best wishes to 
your club and wish the people that poisoned my dog—that had slept with me for four 
years—would join it.” 


OWH. September 3, 1914, page 5 
Bedtime Story Clubbers! Wake Up! 
Many New Members Are Needed 


Members of the Bedtime Stories club are apparently much interested in the 
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opening of school or something of the sort. They are forgetting the club a bit, for they 
aren’t getting as many new members as they used to. 


This is really the best time of all to get new members. With the opening of school, 
club members will find lots of their playmates who haven’t joined the club, but who 
will be glad to if they are told about it. 


Let’s get busy, club members, and push the club well up past the 7,000 mark this 
week. 


OWH. September 4, 1914, page 9 
Iowa School Class Joins the Club 
Stories Are in the School Library 


There’s one public school class at least that has started out the new school year 
right. It is at McClellan, Ia. The very first day of school, this class joined the Bedtime 
Stories club and promised to be kind to all the little animals. 


The teacher, Miss Maude Miller, wrote the letter and all of the children signed it, 
even some who could hardly spell out their names. But the teacher wrote the names in 
after their signature, so that they couldn’t possibly be any mistake and they will all get 
their Peter Rabbit buttons. 


That is what every school room should do. The Bedtime Stories in the World- 
Herald and the Bedtime Stories club helps to encourage the boys and girls to acts of 
kindness and humanity. The Peter Rabbit buttons are an everyday reminder. 


Here is Miss Miller’s letter in behalf of her children: 


“We have read the Bedtime Stories at school and placed two volumes in our 
library. We think they are the finest little stories ever published. The pupils 
whose names are below have promised to be good to the little animals and 
want a Peter Rabbit button. This is on the first day of school.” 


OWH. September 7, 1914, page 3 
Crusaders for the Story Club 
New Members Will Get More 


Lee and Billie Weber, 3015 Chicago street, Omaha, are not content with joining the 
Bedtime Story club themselves, but in their letter asking for Peter Rabbit badges they 
say they are going to tell all their little friends about the club and ask them to belong. 
Maybe these little brothers will get lots of boys and girls to promise to be kind to all 
dumb animals and birds. 


No wonder S. Arch Dutcher, jr., who lives at 524 South Twentieth street, Omaha, 
wants to get a Peter Rabbit badge and promise to be good to all the Little People of the 
Green Forests and Meadows. Arch not only has the Bedtime story books and listens to 
his mother read the story every night, but he has a Mother Kitty and her baby, Gray; 
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and a squirrel, Fluffy Tail. He feeds Fluffy Tail nuts and he sits up and eats them, and 
sometimes he buries them. Arch’s mother had to hold his hand while he wrote, but he 
told her what to say. 


If Peter Rabbit should wander into the Benedict home at Hoskins, Neb., wouldn’t 
he get a royal reception, though? For the five little Benedict children-Amber, Jessie, 
Edith, Inez and Dorsey-have written for the Peter Rabbit badge, promising they will be 
good to all dumb animals. 


OWH. September 8, 1914, page 9 
Story Club’s Happy Recruits 
More Family Circles In It 


The Peter Rabbits and Fluffy Tail squirrels living about Neola, Ia., are hoping to 
have a happy time in the future, because thirteen boys there have joined the Bedtime 
Story club and promised to be kind to all dumb animals and all birds of the Green 
Forests and Meadows. Of course, they will be an example for all the other little boys, 
and little girls, too, in their town, and not a little boy or girl will hurt an animal or bird. 


OWH. September 9, 1914, page 5 
Bedtime Story Club to Invade Schools of Omaha and Nebraska 


School has started almost everywhere and the effect is apparent in the attitudes 
of the little folks. Nearly all of them are so busy saying “hello” to their teacher and 
looking over their new books and writing in their new tablets that they have for 
the moment forgotten about Peter Rabbit and his friends of the Green Forests and 
meadows. Anyway, only thirteen more joined the list of Peter Rabbit’s friends in the 
Bedtime Story club today. But when school is once started they will think of him more 
than ever. 


OWH. September 10, 1914, page 5 
School Recruits Come In 
Bedtime Story Club Grows 


Little Miss Carrie Inalset, route No. 3, Petersburg, Neb., wanted to join the 
Bedtime Story club. Somewhere, some way, she heard she had to get sixty-five other 
names before she could join. Did she quit then? No, sir, she did not. My, but she was 
anxious to get one of those Peter Rabbit buttons, so she went ahead and got sixty-four 
little boys and girls besides herself to sign a long list promising they will be good to all 
of Mother Nature’s little children! 


Eunice L. Potts of 1034 South Thirty-first street, Lincoln, has two rabbits. One of 
them, of course, is Peter Rabbit, and the other is Fuzzy Tail. Doris Manning lives on 
her father’s big ranch near Hyannis, Neb. She is now a member of the club, and can’t 
she do a lot of good for the dumb animals on her papa’s ranch? 
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OWH. September 11, 1914, page 13 
Over 8,000 Boys and Girls 
In the Bedtime Stories Club 


One little girl and a little boy—Maud Peterson of Dix, Neb., and Bartlett Quigley, 


OWH. September 13, 1914, page 39 
Get Acquainted With Billy the Red Bird—Story Wins Dollar Prize 


The Dollar Bedtime Story club prize this week goes to Richard D. Armstrong, 
1308 South Twenty-eighth street, Omaha. His story is about a red bird.... 


The prize story: 


I want to write you a story about my grandma’s red bird, Billy. His native 
home was in Kansas and I think he must have looked beautiful flying about 
in the trees, for his coat was a very bright red and he had a black top-knot 
and the brightest eyes. His beak was hooked something like a parrot’s. 


Billy was very inquisitive and tried very hard to find out why Goldie, the 
canary, lived in a cage. He flew by the open window where the cage hung 
and peeped in. One day he found the screen open and to his joy could fly 
up to the cage and try to talk to Goldie. Alas, he did not know that the open 
screen was a trap set for him and that after that his home, too, would be a 
cage. 


After a few days Billy didn’t seem to mind the cage and if he missed his 
freedom he decided not to fret. He always found plenty of fresh, cool water 
and lots of seeds in his cage and once in a while a fat grasshopper. Billy did 
love grasshoppers and had a regular way of eating them, always cutting off 
first the legs, then the wings, then the head. He ate the body and the head, 
but not the legs and wings. One day he found a kernel of corn in his dish 

of wheat. When my grandma saw how he could crack it and eat it she gave 
him a whole ear. He was not greedy and ate only what he needed. One night 
Billy’s cage was not hung up and a rat got in and tried to catch him. He 
fought bravely and made so much noise that the family was awakened and 
came to help. The rat was killed, but he had bitten Billy’s leg so that Billy 
was always lame. After that whenever he saw anything furry he flew about 
and chirped shrilly. Billy’s song was not like a canary’s, but sometimes 
sounded like words. He would say “fetch it here” and “quick, quick,” and 


North Platte, Neb.—writing to join the Bedtime Story club and to get their Peter Rabbit 
badges, say they are going to get more of their little schoolmates to promise to be kind 
to all of Mother Nature’s little animals and to join the club. Won’t that be fine? Bartlett 
already has two new members and he sent their names in his letter. They are Margaret 
and Alice Edwards, aged 10 and 5 years. Bartlett is only 6 years old. Both he and Maud 
are going to wear their badges to school all the time. 
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end with a long trill. 
Billy lived to be quite old and was much missed when he died. 


This is a true story and I hope you will like it. There are many other 
interesting things I could tell, but they would make my letter too long. 


OWH. September 24, 1914, page 7 
This Little Girl Took Care of Bird 
A Lesson for Other Club Members 
What can members of the Bedtime Stories club do? 


In answer again to this question, here is a letter from a little girl at Neola, Ia., who 


gave her address, but forgot to sign her name. It shows how members of the club can 
keep their promise to be good to the little animals, which is all that it costs to join the 


club 
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“T wish to joing your club,” she writes. I promish to be good to all the little 
animals of the green forest. I keep a robin in a cadge. His lag was broken 
and I feed it and water it and take good care of him. When he was well, I let 
it go and after that eye never seen it again.” 


OWH. September 27, 1914, page 64 
HER CHATTERER. 


Omaha.-Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: I am going to tell you a true story 
about a squirrel that made its home in our tree. This was about five or six 
years ago. It got into a large hole and I think it had a pretty good time there, 
through the winter. It was very wild at first and chased around nearly all the 
time. There was a boy who lived about a block from our home that liked 
this squirrel very much. It was very cute, and would run from one tree to 

the other, go up and down all the time, and everyone seemed to notice it as 
they passed by. This boy would make his business to come around every day 
about noon, when the squirrel would go for its dinner across the street, by an 
acorn tree. The boy would chase it and act as though he would like to catch 
it, and take it home as he said he was going to do. The squirrel got so tame 

a few years later that it would come up to the door and just act as though 

it was begging for something to eat. It would eat from our hands, and we 
thought this a very nice trick, One day this boy came over and acted rather 
queer. We did not say anything, but kept an eye on him, and finally we found 
out he had a trap set for our squirrel. He thought he was smart, but I was 
smarter and snapped the trap on him. These people moved away later, and 
our squirrel was free now, and very happy for a while, but one day I went 
out and found my pet dead. I never knew what happened to him, but we 
thought maybe someone had poisoned it. We were left very sad for a while, 
but forgot about it. We then left that house and I had to take my cat as a pet. 
This is a true story and I hope I win a prize. My sister won a prize and sends 


her thanks for it. Your member. MARY BARRETT. 
HER FRIENDS, THE SQUIRRELS. 


Dunlap, la-Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: Our house has quite a few trees 
around it and there are big squirrel’s nests in some of them. So of course 

the squirrels are quite thick around here. This summer they became very 
tame. We have some little chicken coops close to the house. The squirrels 
would run over the coops. They would pick up the corn and play around 
there. I would not let anybody hurt them for anything. One afternoon I was 
sitting in my hammock with my bare feet on the ground. Two squirrels came 
down the trees to which the hammock was tied and ran right across my feet. 
Sometimes I have quite a time to keep my dog from chasing them. One time 
my sister and I were crossing a suspension foot bridge that crosses the creek 
to mamma’s garden and a squirrel went right across my Sister’s feet. She 
did not see it coming and when it ran over her feet she jumped and yelled 
and that frightened the squirrel so it could hardly go up a tree fast enough. 
My papa wants to shoot and eat, them when it is lawful to kill squirrels, 

but I won’t let him kill my little friends, the squirrels. I like squirrel meat, 
too, but I could not eat any of my little pets. Some of the neighbors say that 
squirrels will eat little chickens. But I think they only eat corn, nuts and such 
things. One morning mamma was out in the yard and there was one on the 
fence close by her and she thought she would be smart and catch a squirrel. 
But the little fellow fooled her and ran away just as she was ready to put her 
hand onto it. My sisters sleep in a tent out in the yard and some mornings 
they are awakened by them chasing over the tent. I think it is wonderful the 
way such a small animal as the squirrel stores away nuts and corn for winter 
food. They look out for themselves better than lots of men do. It will soon 
be winter again and my little squirrel friends will have to stay close to their 
nests. But I hope they will come again next summer. This is a true story. 
ELSA SWALLUM. 


LET THE RABBIT GO. 


Auburn, Neb.-Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: This is my first story to the 
club, but I have been reading your stories. 1 am 11 years old and in the sixth 
grade at school. This story is a true story of a rabbit. One evening about two 
years ago when my papa came home to supper he called to us and said he 
had something for us, and as he said it he pulled out of his pocket something 
round and soft. It was a baby rabbit. We thought it would be fine to raise a 
rabbit, so every day, as I came home from school, I would pick a handful of 
clover and get a pan of milk for it. We kept it two days and we were afraid 
our dog would get it or some stray cat. So one evening we went down to the 
pasture and let it out and it hopped away, Your reader, FERN DAVIS. 


OWH. September 30, 1914, page 9 
Pupils of Two Iowa Schools All Join the Bedtime Story Club 
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The pupils of two Iowa schools are joining the Bed Time Story club, en mass. 
There are thirty-one from Macedonia, Ia., and eighteen from the Douglas Hill school at 
Woodbine. 


Frances Borglum writes from Macedonia: “All these little playmates of mine 
want to belong to the club. They all promise to be good and kind to Mother Nature’s 
children. Miss McCready is my teacher, and she heads the list. I am already a member 
and have a Peter Rabbit Button.” 


Luverta Taylor of LaPlatte, Neb., writes: “I am seven years old and would like 
awful well to join the club. My two brothers want to join, too. I read about bunny rabbit 
every night. It is so lonesome if the paper doesn’t come so I can read it to papa and my 
little brothers are so interested when I read it. I read all the names every night, too, and 
there hasn’t been a name in it where we live. When I get my button I am going to take 
it to school and get all the children to join.” 


OWH. October 2, 1914, page 4 
Bedtime Story Clubs Are Being Organized in Schools Over State 


Thirteen children from Herman, Neb., have joined the Bedtime Story club now. 
Many members over the state are starting to work up clubs in their schools. Just the 
sight of their Peter Rabbit buttons is enough to interest the other scholars. 


There ought to be a Bedtime Story club in a school in every town in the state. Is 
there one in your school? Why don’t you start one if there isn’t? 


Just your word to be kind to the animals is all that is necessary to join and a Peter 
Rabbit button and certificate will be sent you. 


Here is what one little girl writes: 


Helen Robinson, Merna, Neb.: “I am getting two of my little friends and 
schoolmates to join the club. I will help as much as possible to get the 

club up to the 9,000 mark. I have been watching and have seen some very 
interesting facts. As my mother and I were driving home from a place one 
day, we saw a Peter Rabbit, and he kept hopping along in front of us, and he 
would just keep out of the reach of the horses’ feet.” 


OWH. October 4, 1914, page 59 
Club Members Interested in the Little Meadow People of Nebraska 


... Here is a letter that one girl wrote and it is to be hoped that the youth may see it 
and begin thinking about it. The letter is from Phillips, Neb. 


“Some folks here in town caught a little squirrel and shut it up in a wire 
cage. 


It has got no more than two feet of space. It has poked its nose up between 
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the wires and has skinned its nose clear to the bone. Is there anything that 
can be done about this? The son of this family lets his mother chop all of the 
firewood. He is 18 years of age. He is able to chop down a large cottonwood 
tree to get this squirrel to shut up. I think something should be done. They 
think it is nice for the baby. The little creatures are entertaining, loose in 

the trees, scampering around, but there is no education for children shutting 
them up.” 


Perhaps all of us have been unkind to animals in one way or another. Afterwards 
we have often regretted it. Very often just something to set us thinking is enough to 
make us change our ways. Let’s all try thinking about it first. 


OWH. October 8, 1914, page 5 
“Wanted, 1,200 More Members to Club Before Winter”—P. Rabbit 


What is the next best thing to joining the Bedtime Story club and living up to 
the rule to be kind to the birds and animals? Why, get someone else to join. We want 
10,000 in the club before we stop this campaign for members. 


Many of the children are working to swell the roll, too. One of the girls joining 
today, says that she was asked to do so by a girl who was already a member. Others 
who have not read the stories, are eager to join as soon as they see the button. 


Winter is coming on, and Peter Rabbit is anxious to get that 10,000 members 
before the cold weather is here, and the ground is covered with snow. Most of the 
members of the little circle in the green forest have to seek refuge then. Even the 
children who are members have to stay inside a lot more than now. 


OWH. October 10, 1914, page 13 
42 Children From Third Grade at McCook Are Members of Club 


Forty-two children from the third grade, West Ward school at McCook, Neb., have 
joined the Bedtime Story club, all at once. Peter Rabbit ran a mile in 1:40, from sheer 
joy, when he heard the news. That’s just what Peter wants. Tickles him to death when 
whole classrooms join the club. My, what fine chances they will have to tell each other 
of their experiences of being kind to animals, or of the traits of birds and animals they 
have observed. 


OWH. October 14, 1914, page 5 
York, Neb., Sunday School Class Now Joins the Stories Club 


A York Sunday school class with nineteen members is now joining the Bedtime 
Story club. Here is the letter that the teacher sends to the club: 


“T have talked over your club plans with my Sunday school class and they all 
are very much interested and want to sign this pledge: ‘We want to be kind 
to all the little creatures of wood and field, and help any little creature that 
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we find, that is suffering or unfortunate. The Bedtime Story books are in our 
library, and we will through them try to learn the interesting ways and habits 
of the little people.’” 


That is a good move for Sunday school classes. Many public school classes have 
already joined and others are working up clubs. The sixty-seven new members today 
bring the total membership to date to 8,748. Let’s hurry and get that 10,000. 


OWH. October 17, 1914, page 2 
Less Than 200 Needed to Bring Club Rolls Up to 9,000 Mark 


The Bedtime Story club has now passed the 8,800 mark, and it will take less than 
200 names to reach 9,000. Let’s get them in a hurry, and then we can start on that last 
thousand. You know we want 10,000 members before we close the club rolls. 


OWH. October 18, 1914, page 41 
Story of How Little Girl Saved Robin’s Life Wins Dollar Prize 


The Bedtime Story club dollar prize, was won this week by Beulah Olson, aged 12 
years, of Manilla, la., R. F. D. 3. She writes a true story of how a robin’s life was saved. 


The prize story: 


One day last week as I was on my way from school I saw a robin a short 
distance ahead of me, and as I got nearer I noticed it could not fly so I picked 
it up. It was a fair-sized bird with gray feathers and its breast was red. I took 
the robin home and mamma said its wing was broken. So I got a box and put 
some cotton in it, and then I got some strips of cloth and fastened its wing 
back in place again. I think somebody had shot it in the wing because there 
was a sore. I bathed the sore in warm water, then put the robin in the box. I 
fed it every day, but the first day it did not eat very much. I let the robin go 
last Tuesday and it stays in our orchard now. I hope that it will always stay 
in our orchard because I like birds. 


OWH. October 20, 1914, page 9 
Sunday School Class at Tilden Now Joins Bedtime Story Club 


Twenty-four members of a Sunday school class, at Tilden, Neb., have now joined 
the Bedtime Story club. Peter Rabbit has it figured out that by the end of the week, we 
ought to have 9,000 members in the club. A class or two every day, will bring us to that 
mark, long before Christmas time. 


OWH. October 25, 1914, page 41 
Saved Life of Blue Jay and Gets Dollar Prize for the Story of It 


One day as I was walking home from school I found a little blue jay. I 
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picked it up and found that it had a broken leg. I took it to the house and 

got a box, put some cloth and straw in it and put the blue jay in it. I put a 
bandage on the leg. Day by day it grew better, but it would not eat anything. 
I brought it worms and bread crumbs. One day I went to the box and was 
very glad to see it eat a little. Every day I would wash it. It got better. Then 

I made a box for it and put the bird in it. It hopped around. One day I took it 
out and put it under a blue jay’s nest, but the old blue jays would fight it, so I 
took the bird away from that nest and put it under another. They also fought 
it. So I took the bird back to the house and kept it a few days more, but it 
was very lonesome. One day I went away to stay a week at my brother’s. I 
let my little sisters take care of it. When I came back I took it out of the nest 
and took it out of doors. It would fly a little way and then come down on the 
ground, then it would fly a little way farther. I followed it until I saw another 
blue jay. It flew up to the other and they fluttered about and then they both 
flew away. I went back to the house. About a week afterward I saw a blue 
jay come and sit on the fence and I think it was the blue jay I kept so long. 
After a while it flew away and I never saw it again. 


BOBBY SPARROW. 


Omaha—Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor. This is my third story to the 
Bedtime Story club, but I have not won a prize yet, so I will try again. This 
is areal and a true story about a baby sparrow. It was one rainy, cold day in 
September. My brother was coming home from school and had started to 
come in the house when he saw a little bird lying on the ground on its side. 
He picked it up and brought it in the house. We got a small peach basket and 
were going to wrap it up in it, but thought maybe it was hungry. I got some 
water and made it drink, but there seemed to be something wrong with it, so 
I put it down on the floor and I saw that something was the matter with its 
leg. It looked like the cat had got hold of it and chewed its leg. It acted so 
cold that we gave it something to make it warm, then we left it alone awhile 
in the basket and when we looked at it, it seemed to be much spryer. I then 
thought I would give it a name, so I decided to call it Bobby. We gave it 
some bread crumbs and it ate from our hands. It was still all right that night 
when we started to go to bed, but the next morning it was cold and had 
probably died in the night. I felt real bad, for I did want it to live, but I did 
all I could for it. I have had lots of experiences with animals, but none I felt 
so sorry for as this little bird. Yours truly, VELORA BOONE. 


THREE LITTLE BIRDS. 


Florence, Neb——Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: I am going I am going to 
tell you a true story of three little sparrows. One day this summer, as I was 
coming from the garden, I noticed a little bird just feathered out lying on the 
ground. I picked it up and saw two more. I carried them to the house and 
went back to see if I could find the nest in which they belonged, but I could 
not, so I made a little soft bed of feathers in a cardboard box, four inches by 
two inches. I tucked them in there and when I would come near them they 
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would open their mouths, for I dug up fish worms and held them to their 
mouths and they would swallow them in no time. I kept feeding them until 
their wings got strong and their feathers became large. Then I would hold 
them in my hand and let, them flutter to the ground. And in that way they 
gradually learned to fly. When they could fly pretty good I took them to the 
plum trees and they disappeared. HELEN MORIN. Age I1 years. 


JENNY WREN’S HOME. 


Springfield, Neb.—Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: Once Jenny Wren and 
her mate built their nest in papa’s overshoe. He had it out in the driveway. 
Jennie laid six little eggs. I watched every day, and in due time the eggs 
hatched and there were six little wrens. One day I found one on the hide 

of the house. 1 followed it and it flew under a tree where some chickens 
were, and a chicken got it. I chased the chicken and made it drop the bird. 
When I looked in the overshoe again the birds were gone. I do not know 
what became of them, but I hope they are safe. This is a true story. INEZ 
MUNDELL, Aged 9. 


OWH. October 27, 1914, page 7 
Whole Class at Persia, Ia., Joins 


Fifty six names will give us 9,000 in the Bedtime Story club. That’s a big club and 
think what a force we can exert in Nebraska and Iowa. 


Persia, Ia., which already has a long list in the club, now adds twenty-one more 
names, a whole class joining. Here is the letter from the teacher: 


“My pupils after hearing animal stories, and also by reading the Bedtime stories, 
would like very much to become members of the club. So I suggested that they all 
send their names in to you. They all wish to see their names in print and receive their 
buttons. They all promise to be kind to animals.” 


OWH. November 1, 1914, page 34 
Bunny, the Prairie Dog, Was Cute, But Sometimes Was a Bad Doggie 


There were some good stories in competition for the dollar Bedtime Story club 
prize this week, and Peter Rabbit had to go back to scratching his head again before 
he could decide. Especially good were the letters by Mary Graham of Bellevue, and 
Dorothy Heffelginger, of Omaha, but he finally decided on the former. 


It is a story of a prairie dog, that learned cute tricks, but was sometimes a bad 
doggie, that wins. 


The prize story is as follows: 


“As others have written true stories Ill try too. When we were living in 
southern Oklahoma several years ago we bought a little prairie dog for a pet 
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and named it Bunny These little dogs are the size of squirrels when grown, 
and have a bushy tail like squirrels. They are funny little creatures and live 
in holes they dig underground. When it looks like rain they heap up the 
ground all around their houses, and pound it firm with their noses to keep 
the water from running in. Our little pet, Bunny, dug a hole of his own in our 
yard, and whenever strange dogs would come in the yard he would run and 
hide under ground. When we called ‘Bunny” he would come and jump upon 
our knees and wanted to be petted. Bunny could take a teaspoon of milk in 
his paws and drink as nice as anyone, then he would chirp for more. Bunny’s 
best friend was the cat. They would lay on the grass with their paws around 
each other and roll over and over. Bunny was a bad little dog sometimes. He 
liked to take things that didn’t belong to him in his underground house. One 
day he took a handkerchief and a mitten. I guess he wanted it for his bed. 
None ever saw them again. Strangers couldn’t play with him for he would 
bite. Finally as the weather grew colder he wandered away from our yard, 

to where other prairie dogs had their houses and wasn’t seen but once after 
that. I belong to the bedtime story club and hope to win a prize. I am twelve 
years old.” 


STORY OF A CROW. 


Omaha, Nebr.,—Dear Bedtime Story Editor: I am going to see if I can win 
the dollar prize for this week, with a story of a crow. When my mamma was 
a little girl she was walking along the street, when she saw a crow lying 

on the ground and she picked it up and saw that its wing was broken. She 
carried it home and tried to heal it. It got healed some, but it never was able 
to fly very high. It got so tame that when mamma would be coming home 
from school, the crow would see her and mamma would call it. It would say, 
“Caw Caw Caw” and walk along the sidewalk to meet her and it would fly 
upon her shoulder. They would go home together that way, It always sat on 
the windowsill or porch to watch for her. Its name was Jim. The crow could 
say Jim itself. To call mammas’ attention it would holler “Caw Caw Caw” if 
any stranger was coming to the house. Everybody that knew mamma called 
it, “Emma’s Crow.” Sometimes a cat would try to catch it and mamma’s 

pet dog would chase it cat away. Then the crow would get on the dogs back 
and the dog would carry it into the yard. One day it died and mamma felt 

so bad about it she got a box and put cotton and lace and other different 
things in it and then she layed the bird in the box. Then she had a funeral 

for it and she buried it. I think I will close now. Yours respectfully, HELEN 
HEFFELFINGER. 


STUDYING BIRDS. 


Bensen, Neb.—Dear Bedtime Story Club Editor: One day in the springtime 
our class went with our teacher and superintendent to Elmwood park to 
study birds. We were to see as many birds as we could. The first bird we 
saw was a sparrow. We then saw woodpeckers, robins, meadow larks and 
thrushes. As we went on further we came to a very large meadow. We 
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thought we would cross this meadow to save time. As we were going across 
one of the boys found a nest in the weeds and in a hole. Our superintendent 
told us it was a meadow lark’s nest, and it had three baby birds in it. We 
marched around the nest one at a time so we could get a good look at the 
nest and the birds.. We then left the birds to themselves and we went on 

to study more birds. Soon we saw a large nest of twigs and brush high up 

in a tree and this was an owl’s nest. One of the boys climbed the tree, but 
there was nothing in it. As we went on we saw many different kinds of birds 
among them being the Baltimore Oriole and the Orchard Oriole. These birds 
are very beautiful and have a very beautiful song. I think birds are a very 
interesting subject to study. Well, I must close, From a member, EUGENIA 
CHADWELL. 


REMEMBERS TO BE KIND. 


Omaha—Dear Uncle Ross: This is the first time I have tried to write a story 
or answer a riddle. I have a pet squirrel It comes up to me and will eat out 
of my hand. It is very pretty. I belong to the Bedtimes Story club. Before 

I joined the club I would step upon the little ants and kill them. Now I am 
careful not to hurt them, but to remember my promise to be kind to all the 
little animals. I think the correct answer to the riddle, what is it that can hug 
the shore without using its arms? Is the ocean, as it doesn’t have to use its 
arms to hug the shore. I hope that you will print my story. JAMES PARKE 
HACKETT, JR. 


OWH. November 5, 1914, page 4 
Peter Rabbit Counts Returns And Finds Over 9,000 in Club 


The Bedtime Story club has passed the 9,000 mark. Now let’s be on the way to the 
last thousand, and then the membership is to be closed. While the politicians have been 
figuring up the election returns, Peter Rabbit has been counting the returns on the club, 
and he is highly delighted with the near approach of 10,000. 


OWH. November 8, 1914, page 36 
How Little Girl Saved Life of a Cousin of the English Sparrow 


The Bedtime Story club dollar prize this week is won by Dorothy Wheeler of 
Glenwood, Ia., aged 12 years. She writes a story of a chipping sparrow, a cousin of the 
English sparrow. Apparently she and her friend are great students of the birds. It is a 
fine study for any of the members of the club. ... 


The story is as follows: 


“One day last spring as I was coming home from town I noticed a group of 
boys standing by a small tree. One of them had an air-rifle in his hands. They 
were looking at something on the ground which I recognized at once to be 

a chipping sparrow. I picked it up and saw that its wing was broken. One of 
the boys had shot it, mistaking it for its relative, the English sparrow. I told 
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him I wished he wouldn’t shoot the English sparrows and then I told him 
that he could always tell the chipping sparrow because it had such a pretty 
spot of chestnut on its head. I then took it home and put it in a box in which 
I had laid some cloth. I tried to feed it and water it, but it would neither eat 
nor drink. I put some warm water and peroxide on its wing. I kept it a day 
or two and during that time it ate but little. One day just before dinner I took 
it out of the box and left it in the yard, then I went to dinner. I was nearly 
through eating dinner when I thought I would go to the window to see if 

I could see my little bird. I saw one of the neighbor’s cats creeping upon 
something and that something was my little bird. I ran out doors and cried. 
‘Scat!’ The cat was so scared that it stopped and ran. I picked the bird up 
and put it back in its box. In the afternoon I took it up to my friend, Mr. Hill. 
He lived farther out of town than I did and there weren’t any cats around 
there. He has field-glasses and we look at birds through them very often. We 
turned the little bird loose and it hopped away. We watched it through his 
field-glasses quite a distance. I guess it got along all right, as he went out to 
where we saw it last, later on in the day, and it wasn’t there. 


OWH. November 15, 1914, page 45 
Patsey Was Only a Dog, but He Went to School and Did Many Tricks 


[original damaged] 


The Bedtime Story club dollar prize is won this week by Elizabeth Kearnse of 
Auburn, Neb., who wrote of her dog, Patsey, and his many tricks. ... 


The prize story is as follows: 


Once we had a little dog and his name was Patsey. We thought very 

much of him. He had a black and a yellow nose. He would follow us most 
everywhere. We felt very safe when he was around because he would 

bark and yelp till even dogs bigger than he would run away. He did very 
many tricks, such as plum-plum pullaway, hide and seek, tag and school. I 
had a lot of fun playing school. He would sit up and I would say, “Patsey, 
you study,” and he would act very cute. He had a house built of rose bush 
branches and if anyone would disturb that house he would disturb them all 
right. Patsey was ready to make friends with anyone that would make friends 
with him. When William came Patsey wouldn’t let anyone go in or kiss him. 
William and Patsey would play for a long time together. Many people were 
kind to Patsey and many were not, for Patsey could bite, no question about 
that. He caught hold of a man’s trousers when he was coming in the yard 
because he knew he was a peddler. He would not allow any peddlers in our 
yard because one time a peddler came in our yard and Patsey barked and 
that made the peddler mad and he threw at Patsey and it hurt his leg. Patsey 
suffered with pain for at least a week, then he began to get better and better 
and I tried to comfort him and built him a bed out of a clothes basket and a 
few old sheets and old blankets that we played Indian with. We would not let 
him go in his house until sometime after. When he got well, I put his bed in 


his house and when he was cold he would snuggle in bed (like dogs) in the 
winter. His house was different in summer. In summer it was a wall of old 
roses, a roof of pink, a very pretty one, too. In the winter it is nothing but 
thick brush. Once he followed me to school and everyone thought he was 
very cute and I sent Patsey home and he came back at evening, and, Uncle 
Ross, as sure as I write, he came back on the trot, just a little while after 
school was dismissed, and I carried him home. Patsey loved to be petted, 
[...] that time he was petted enough [...] that evening, too. One day when a 
[...] was down with his father he heard [...] panting. He looked around and 
[...] was Patsey. He was bleeding. [...] days later he died and that was [...] 
the last of Patsey. We had a funeral and many pretty flowers were received 
for Patsey from his friends, and [...] he was buried.. We have gone without 
pets for quite a while, but now we have five gold fish, very cute, but not like 
[... dogs we’ve had. I will tell you [...] something else, maybe, next time. 


OWH. November 22, 1914, page 36 
Sad Little Captive Squirrel Was Made Happy When He Was Set Free 


The winner of the dollar Bedtime Story club prize this week is Blanche Ahrendsen, 


Millard, Neb. She writes a story of a young ground squirrel who had run away from 
home. At first she was going to keep it as a pet, but it was such a sad little squirrel, and 
longed for its freedom that she took it back and turned it loose. 
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The prize story is as follows: 
Millard, Neb.-Bedtime Story Club: 


I am going to try for one of your Bedtime Story prizes. I see so many little 
children have received a dollar prize. Once during the summer I went with 
our neighbor to their pasture, where she went to pump water for the cows to 
drink, and as I was walking along I happened to see a young ground squirrel, 
and as all children do I picked it up, and of course ran home with it, to try 
and make a pet of it; so I put it in a little box with a screen over it. Mama 
told me I had better give it something to eat. I gave it some milk and corn. 

It lapped some of the milk, but would not touch the corn. Then it crawled 
into one corner, as if to say, “O, if I were only back to my own home.” I told 
mama about it. She said I had better take it back to where I found it; perhaps 
the mother squirrel was around there some place, that it maybe just ran away 
from home a little too far, just like all other little children do sometimes, and 
lost its way. I believe she was right, for when I took it back and let it down it 
just ran away to the same place where I found him, and he seemed so happy 
and contented. The next day I went back, but no little squirrel was to be 
seen. I guess it taught him a lesson not to run away from home again. I am 
glad I let him go, because he would have been made a prisoner the rest of 
his days to be shut up in a little wire cage. Now he has the big fields where 
he can have all the freedom his heart desires, which I think is worth more 


to him than if he had been made a pet. I have looked for him many a time, 
but have never seen him since I let him go. I guess he is a big fellow by this 
time. This is a true story. I belong to the Bedtime Story club. 


OWH. November 24, 1914, page 7 
Children Living in Five States Join the Bedtime Story Club 


Children from five different states have become members of the Bedtime Story 
club today. They live in Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
It shows how widely scattered are the members and consequently how broad is the 
influence of the club. 


The thirty-eight new members today being the total to 9268. The 10,000 members 
are going to be secured before Christmas, so if you want to join the club, why send in 
your application right away... 


OWH. November 29, 1914 
Helen Threw Straight Enough to Make Snake Let Go of Woodpecker 


The Bedtime Story club dollar prize this week goes to Helen Stanek, Twenty- first 
and Q streets, South Omaha, aged 13 years. She has a story of a bull snake, and a 
woodpecker, and how she threw straight enough to save the bird’s life. 


The prize story is as follows: 


It was a beautiful morning; the sun shone brightly over the prairie, a little 
way out of the town of Florence, where I was spending my vacation. When I 
had finished my breakfast I decided to take a walk and aimlessly followed a 
little stream that ran near the house at which I was staying. As I was passing 
under a large oak tree that grew by the side of the stream I was startled by 
the loud screaming of a bird. Looking up I saw a red headed woodpecker 
feebly struggling at the decayed broken top of the tree as though it were 
trying to get away from something. It seemed in great distress, and looking 
up closer I saw that a large bull snake had wrapped itself around the bird 
and was slowly squeezing it to death. What could I do? Nearly the whole 

of the snake’s body was hidden within the hollow of the tree trunk. Hardly 
knowing why I began throwing rocks and sticks. A branch above them fell 
upon them. The snake released the bird and withdrew into the tree. The 
woodpecker fell to the ground, and when I picked it up I thought it was 
dying. Soon, however, it began to breathe deeply. Then it opened its eyes, 
raised its head an clutched at my fingers with its claws. In a few minutes it 
stood up, looked timidly about, spread its wings and flew to a branch in the 
tree. Then, as if remembering its narrow escape, it darted away down the 
stream and disappeared among the trees. This is a true story. It happened in 
my last vacation I was spending at Florence, Neb. 


OWH. December 2, 1914, page 9 
Stories Club Will Be Open to New Members Only a Short Time Longer 
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The Bedtime Story club will be held open for new members only a short time 
longer. The club is within less than 700 of the 10,000 mark, the forty-four new 
members announced today bringing the total to 9,312. 


So if your little friends want to join the club, tell them they must hurry to send in 
their names and agree to be kind to the little birds and animals, if they want to get their 
Peter Rabbit buttons and certificates of membership.... 


OWH. December 8, 1914, page 40 
Patsey Pig Squealed When He Couldn’t Go to Church With Them 


Patsey Pig wanted to go to church with his little mistress and squealed just like 
everything when he was sent back home. The story of his piggish ways wins the dollar 
Bedtime Story club contest this week. It was written by Eva Flinn, 4410 North Twenty- 
ninth street, Omaha. 


The contest is still on. Write true stories of animals, of not more than 100 words in 
length. Observe the same rules as in Uncle Ross letters. 


The prize story this week is as follows: 


I read in the Sunday World-Herald about Patsey the dog. Makes me think 
about our Patsey, but he was a pig. We lived on a farm then and Patsey’s 
mother died and mamma had to feed him with a spoon for a week or two. 

So he got to be quite a pet. He would play with the dog and he learned to 
jump through our arms like the dog and he would jump through a hoop, also. 
He would follow us to church and Sunday school in the school house. And 
when we started to church he would want to follow us and papa would stop 
and pick up a stick and say: “Patsey, you go back.” Then Patsey would stop 
and squeal and then run back. One Sunday when we came out he was out on 
the step waiting for us. And one day he got his head fastened in a jar and fell 
off the porch and broke it. But when he was about six months old, he took 
cholera and died, and We were very sorry because he was so cute, and papa 
said he had become one of the family. 


OWH. December 13, 1914, page 42 
Tiny Wrens Won in a Battle of Wits With Snake and Saved Young 


How a pair of little wrens, driven frantic by the loss of two of their “children” won 
in a battle of wits with a snake, is told by Evelyn Vogen, 1616 Ohio street, Omaha, and 
her story wins the dollar prize in the Bedtime story club contest. 


The prize story follows: 


I am sending you a true story of a wren’s nest. One summer my sister and 

I spent a week on a farm in Sarpy county near La Platte. We arrived there 

in the afternoon but before 6 o’clock we had discovered many interesting 
things. The one that caused both of us many uneasy hours was the discovery 
of a wren’s nest, and the mystery which we solved later. We found the nest 
in the wood house built in the corner of a ledge over the door. Of course we 
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climbed up and peeped in to count the wrens. There were nine young ones 
and they were always hungry so both old birds were kept busy bringing them 
choice bugs and worms to eat. Somebody else was hungry too, it seemed, 
for one morning, upon going out to see our pets, we found the parent birds 
chattering and flying around in an excited way. We hastened to the door and 
just caught a glimpse of a snake gliding down from the nest. We drove it 
away and counted the birds—there were only eight. One was gone to feed 
the snake. This same commotion occurred for two more mornings. We were 
troubled, but our elders told us we could only watch and drive the snake 
away as we could not move the nest nor cover it over. But imagine our 
delight one day to find the father and mother wrens carrying sticks and mud 
with which they walled up the nest leaving only a small opening through 
which they could feed the young ones. Mr. Snake had to give up, but we 
could never catch him to drive him away for good. He was too sly. But our 
little wrens were safe and before long grew large enough to fly, when Father 
Wren took the wall out a little so they could fly away. 


OWH. December 20, 1914, page 36. 
Dick Canary Would Not Sing When He Was Away From Home 


A canary bird that was very polite and wouldn’t eat breakfast until the others were 
eating too, wins the dollar prize in the Bedtime Story Club contest this week. Also it 
wouldn’t sing when away from home. The story is written by Cora Hamilton... 


The prize story: 


I will tell you how our little bird got hurt. One day I put our bird on the 
porch on top of an icebox which we had out there. Then we went away and 
I forgot to take the bird into the house. When we had gone, a black cat got 
upon the icebox and knocked the cake down off the icebox and broke its leg 
and hurt its wing. It cannot use its leg now, but it can use its wing a little 
bit. The bird’s name is Dick. When we first brought the bird in we did not 
think it was hurt until in the morning. Dick lay in the bottom of his cage for 
a week and papa had to feed him. About two summers ago we gave Dick 
away for about a year and he would not sing to the people at all and then 
we got him back and he sang all the time. When papa comes home in the 
morning Dick whistles and whistles till papa feeds him and then Dick will 
not eat until we eat. Papa will talk to Dick and Dick will answer back and 
say “peep.” Dick is a little canary. I am 10 years old and a member of the 
Bedtime Story club. 


OWH. December 24, 1914, page 3 
New Members of the Bedtime Story Club 


Fifty-two members of the Bedtime Story club bring the total membership of the 
club now to 9,393. The new members are... 


OWH. December 27, 1914, page 26 
Twenty Little Birds Recovered From Storm Flew About House 
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Rescuing twenty birds following a storm, and then having them all flying about the 
room next morning, was the experience of Cora Hamilton 


I want to tell you about some little birds that got hurt in a windstorm in 
Hamburg, Ia., when we lived on a farm. There was a great windstorm that 
blew trees and some small houses down. When the storm began, we went 
down into our storm cave. When it was all over we came out and there were 
some trees in front of our house which were blown down. We went out in 
the front and a tree had blown on the porch. There were some birds on the 
porch by the tree and papa noticed that the birds were hurt, so he brought 
about twenty birds into the house that were hurt. We put them in a basket 
and covered them up so they would get warm and dry. Then we went to bed. 
When we got up in the morning the birds were all flying around in the room 
and we opened the door and let them fly out to their nests. Then we went out 
doors and found a whole lot of dead sparrows on the ground, lying about 
everywhere. Then we picked them up and papa dug holes in the ground and 
we buried them. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


BN. June 24, 1914, page 13 
THE NEWS’ BEDTIME STORIES CLUB 


Now, all you little folks who have been reading the Bedtime Stories or having 
them read to you, gather around and listen. Mr. Burgess writes these stories about the 
Little People of the Green Forest because he loves them all, and he wants you to love 
them. He wants you to learn about their ways and the trouble they have to get along, so 
you will do your best not to add to these. 


So the NEWS is going to start a Bedtime Stories club. Every little boy and every 
little girl who loves the Little People of the Green Forest and loves Mr. Burgess’s 
stories about them can be a member of this club. 


Of course, you must show that you are a friend of the Little People. That is the 
only thing you have to do to become a member. If you will write to the Bedtime Stories 
Club Editor of the NEWS and tell him you want to join this club and help protect 
the Little People, he will put your name down as a member. Then he will send you a 
membership button and a certificate (that’s a great big word, but your mamma or your 
papa can tell you what it means) to show you are a member of the NEWS Bedtime 
Stories club, There are no dues—no money to pay for anything. Just write a letter and 
tell the editor you want to become a member, and he will do the rest. 


And now we want to say a word to your papas and mammas, but all you little 
folks may listen if you want to—for It will do you good. To your papas and mammas 
we want to say that no better reading ever has been written for the little folks than these 
Bedtime Stories of Mr. Burgess. Back of them is the lesson of kindness that is taught 
your little people. Back of that, again, is a lot of very useful information about the 
habits of wild animals: for Mr. Burgess has been very careful to have his facts always 
right. He is not a “nature faker.” His natural history is right, and your little boy or your 
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little girl can learn much about the “Little People of the Green Forest” that may be very 
useful to them in after years and will help them grow into better men and better women 
because of the love and knowledge of nature implanted in them by these stories. 


So you need not hesitate to let the little folks come into the NEWS Bedtime Stories 
club. We will take good care of them and deliver them safely to you, when a few years 
have rolled by, all the better for what they may have learned. School teachers who have 
been reading the stories to their little charges also are invited to come in with their 
whole flocks, and any school teacher who will send in a list of the little folks in her 
charge will receive buttons and certificates made out to each of them. 


BN. June 25, 1914, page 4 
THE NEWS’ BEDTIME STORIES CLUB 


Bedtime Stories club certificates and Bedtime Stories club buttons are being made 
ready for all the little folks who read those delightful bits of romance in the deep 
woods by Mr. Burgess or who have them read to them. As soon as the printers deliver 
the certificates of membership and the button makers deliver the buttons the NEWS 
will send them out to all the little folks who want to become members of the club. The 
heading at the top of this article shows you just what the button will look like. 


The only requirement for membership is that you will promise to love and protect 
the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows about which Thornton W. 
Burgess writes so delightfully. If you will do that just send your name and address to 
the NEWS and the certificate and button will be sent to you and you will be a regular 
member. 


There is no age limit on membership. The charter of the Bedtime Stories club 
allows grandmothers to join along with their grandchildren—and grandfathers, 
too, [School teachers may join with their grandchildren—and grandfathers, too. ] 
School teachers may join with their charges. If they will just organize the little folks 
into a Bedtime Stories club local and send in the names of the members buttons and 
certificates will be sent for each one. 


Be very careful about writing the names and do not forget to give the address. Not 
even the wisest Little People in the Green Forest could find a fellow if he didn’t give 
his address. So be very particular about that. The NEWS furnishes the certificates and 
buttons to any person who will write and ask for one free. The indications are that this 
is going to be a very big club, and the NEWS is going to do all it can to foster a love 
of nature in the hearts of the little folks. School teachers will find the club of value to 
them in instructing their pupils, and a new interest will be added to the studies of bird 
and animal life if the little folks are enrolled as club members to protect and love and 
help the little people. 


BN. June 30 1914, page 11 


Bedtime Stories Club buttons like these are being made ready for all the little folks 
who read those delightful bits of romance in the deep woods by Mr. Burgess or who 
have them read to them. 
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The only requirement for membership is that you will promise to love and protect 
the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows about which Thornton 
W. Burgess writes so delightfully. If you will do that just call at The Star office next 
Saturday morning or send your name and address to The Star and the certificate and 
button will be sent to you and you will be a regular member. 


There is no age limit on membership. The charter of the Bedtime Stories Club 
allows grandmothers to join along with their grandchildren—and grandfathers, too. 
School teachers may join with their charges. If they will just organize the little folks 
into a Bedtime Stories Club local and send in the names of the members buttons and 
certificates will be sent for each one. 


Be very careful about writing the names and do not forget to give the address. Not 
even the wisest Little People in the Green Forest could find a fellow if he didn’t give 
his address. So be very particular about that. There is no charge for membership. 


A large number of children already have sent in their coupons for membership, 
although the first announcement of the forming of the Bedtime Stories Club was made 
in The Star only yesterday. 


The indications are that this is going to be a very big club, and The Star is going 
to do all it can to foster a love of nature in the hearts of the little folks. School teachers 
will find the club of value to them in instructing their pupils, and a new interest will 
be added to the studies of bird and animal life if the little folks are enrolled as club 
members to protect and love and help the little people. 


BN. July 1, 1914 page 17 
THE NEWS’ BEDTIME STORIES CLUB 
Mr. Burgess Joins the Bedtime Club 
Tells How Happy Little People Were to Hear of It— 
Membership List Fast Growing 


The very happiest man in America today is Thornton W. Burgess. Yes, sir, Mr. 
Burgess is a happy man. Up in Springfield, Mass., where he lives, he has been walking 
around whistling and happily humming to himself all this week. He is simply dee-e-e- 
light-ed over the NEWS Bedtime Stories Club. 


First thing Mr. Burgess did when he heard about it was to take a great, long walk 
out into the country. He tramped all around through the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadows, and he hunted up all the Little People he could find. He told them all about 
the NEWS Bedtime Stories Club, and maybe there wasn’t a lot of happiness among the 
Little People. 


Johnny Chuck was so happy he turned somersaults clear across the Green 
Meadows and back. Peter Rabbit hopped, skipped and jumped around like a 
cottontailed wild man. Chatterer the Red Squirrel ran up and down all the trees in the 
neighborhood, and old Grandfather Frog was so so overjoyed he simply had to dive 
into the Smiling Pool to cool off. 


You see, the Little People have been afraid of boys and girls all their lives. It has 
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been the custom with a great many boys and girls to use them most shamefully. They 
catch Chatterer, the Red Squirrel and shut him in a wire cage with a silly little wheel 
for him to run around in and play he’s climbing trees in the Greer Forest. They have 
abused Johnny Chuck so he’s almost afraid to look out his front door. Poor Grandfather 
Frog has never known a minute’s peace when there was a boy in the neighborhood. 


Now they all think the NEWS Bedtime Stories Club beats the peace conference 
down at Niagara Falls. Maybe you have been so busy reading the Bedtime Stories you 
do not know that a war is threatened down on the southern side of this big country 
of ours, and some gentlemen are up at Niagara Falls now trying to see if they cannot 
arrange to settle the dispute sensibly instead of fighting about it. The Little People think 
the NEWS Bedtime Stories Club is just as important as the peace conference, for if we 
can get every little boy and girl to join the club the Little People will know they are 
going to have peace hereafter and need not be afraid. 


So Mr. Burgess walked back home—whistling all the way—and he felt so good 
about it he sat down and wrote a letter to all you club members right away. Here is the 
letter: 


Dear Fellow Members of the Bed- time Stories Club—You see I’m a member, too. 
Of course I wanted to join just as soon as I heard about the club, but I was afraid The 
NEWS would say that I am too old. But it didn’t. It says that no one is any older than 
he feels and so. I can be a member. 


I want you to know how tickled all my little friends of the Green Meadows and 
the Green Forest and the Smiling Pool are over this club. They think it is perfectly 
splendid., Johnny Chuck says that if he knew that every little boy and girl was a 
member of the Bedtime Stories club he wouldn’t ever be afraid and run away when 
he saw one coming, because he would know that there was nothing to run away for. 
Peter Rabbit says it’s the best idea he ever heard of and he’s spending all his spare time 
going about, lip-perty-lipperty-lip, telling everybody he meets about it. Grandfather 
Frog says it’s what he has waited and waited for, and it takes a great load off his mind 
because he is getting old and nervous, and now he won’t have to watch out for sticks 
and stones every time a boy comes over the Smiling Pool. Jimmy Skunk says he never 
was afraid of little boys and girls because they have always seemed to be afraid of him, 
but now he hopes to get better acquainted with them, because if they will only give him 
a chance he will show them that he can be just as polite as they can. 


Sammy Jay says it’s too good to be true. But Sammy always is suspicious, and 
I am quite sure that right down inside he is just as pleased as the others. Best of all, 
I’ve just heard word from Farmer Brown’s boy that he wants to join. He has found out 
for himself that love and kindness are all that is needed to make friends with the very 
shyest of Old Mother Nature’s big family. It is true, too. As for myself, I am simply 
delighted. I hope every little reader of the NEWS and every big one, too, will join the 
club and promise to be kind to all birds and animals. If you make the promise I know 
you will keep it, and that means just the very best times ever for our little friends of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows and for you and me. You have no idea of what 
heaps of fun you can have with them when once they know you love them and they no 
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longer need be afraid. 


With love and best wishes from all the Green Meadow people and from myself to 
each one of you, I am Your very sincere friend, THORNTON W. BURGESS. 


BN. August 22, 1914, page 4 
GET “PETER RABBIT” BUTTONS FROM THE “NEWS” 


Peter Rabbit, on a bright, red button, is waiting at the NEWS office for those 
followers of his exciting experiences who will call for him. 


Not alone do the kiddies watch for fresh installments of Thornton W Burgess’ 
delightful bedtime stories. Parents and grown ups, as well, enjoy the quaint imagery 
and sugar-coated woodland lore conveyed in the cleverly chronicled antics of Reddy 
Fox, Prickly Porky, Jimmy Skunk and Billy Possum, as they gambol about the Smiling 
Pool through the Green Meadows. 


If your children are not acquainted with these highly amusing and instructive 
characters, introduce them through the medium of the next copy of the NEWS. In so 
doing you may form some four-footed friendships for yourself. Of course, all good 
bedtime storyites should possess Peter Rabbit buttons. The children are cordially 
invited to send in letters about the stories telling what they like to be printed. 


BN. October 6, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little boy of six. I enjoy reading your Bedtime Stories. Please send me 
a button. 


BASIL TITUS. Delevan, Oct 5 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a boy 10 years old. I wish to join the Bedtime Stories’ club. Will you 
please send me a pin? I read your stories every night and like them very 
much. I have seen some letters from other girls and boys in the paper and I 
think they are nice. I suppose you are getting lots of letters now. 


ARTHUR EDWARD MARTIN. Sanborn, Oct 5. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


We thank you very much for our Bedtime club pins. I am a little boy four 
years old, and my name is Lester. I would like to join the Bedtime club and 
wear a pin like my brothers and sisters. My brother is writing this for me, 
because I cannot write yet. 


LESTER ALLEN DE WALD. Sanborn, Oct 5. 


BN. October 9, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 
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Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am writing to you to thank you for my button and also to tell you Iam 
going to form a club, because my friends get the NEWS and say they would 
like to join the club. There are eight children besides myself. Will you please 
send the buttons to my house and I will given them to the boys and girls, as 
they all live on the same street. ... VIRGINIA STURM. Buffalo, Oct. 7. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My mother has read the Bedtime stories to my sister and me for a long 
time. We always watch for the paper, for we are anxious to hear about Peter 
Rabbit and the rest of the little forest and meadow people. My sister and 

I would like very much to join the Bedtime story club. Please send us a 
button. EDWARD CULVER. FLORENCE CULVER. Westfield, Oct. 7. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I received the pin, and thank you very much. It is very pretty. Mamma is 
very glad that I joined the club. DOROTHY FISH. Buffalo, Oct. 7. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I received your button and like it very much. I have two sisters and one 
brother. Their names and ages are: Elizabeth, age nine; Grace, age six, and 
Paul, age three. They also would like to join the Bedtime Story club. Would 
you please send them at button. 


I like the story about Peter Rabbit and Danny Meadow Mouse and wish to 
hear more about them. I wonder whether they will drive Bully and his wife 
out of the Old Orchard. CORNELIA J. WETTER. Buffalo, Oct. 7. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


We are very much interested in Peter Rabbit, Little Mite and Uncle Billy 
Possum. We wish to start a club for the protection of animals. We would 
be very glad if you would send us six or seven buttons and instructions 
for organizing the club. RICHARD WARDNER, ELAYNE WARDNER. 
Lackawanna, Oct. 7. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Please send me a button. I would like to belong to your club. I am nine years 
old and am in the fifth grade. I have two brothers and one sister. They would 
like a button. Their names are James, Lester and Mary. JOHN FORD. Alden, 
Oct. 7. 


BN. October 13, 1914 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My brother and I enjoy reading your Bedtime stories very much and some- 
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body read them to us before we could read, so we have heard them ever 
since you started to write them for the NEWS. We would be pleased to 
become members of the Peter Rabbit club. I also have a little brother, Gene, 
nearly five, who likes to hear them, too. Jam 10 years old and my other 
brother is nearly nine. JACK, ARTHUR AND EUGENE HORNSBERGER. 
Welland, Ont., Oct. 12. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I received the eight buttons and am very thankful for them. I have now 
started a club and still have three more members on our street. Their names 
are Francis Uhrich, Gottfried Uhrich and Edward Uhrich. I will have to ask 
you again to please send the buttons to me and I will give them to the others. 
Buffalo, Oct. VIRGINIA STURM. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little boy. I like the Bedtime stories. My mama reads them to me 
every night. Will you please send me a button? I want to become a member 
of the club. LOWELL B. SPERRY. Buffalo, Oct. 12. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime Story club. Please send me a button. 
CHARLES D. WICKS. Lackawanna, Oct. 12. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime Stories club. I read your stories every 
night and enjoy them very much. Will you be kind enough to send me a 
Peter Rabbit button? ESTHER AHRENS. Fredonia, Oct. 12, 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read your stories and I would like a Peter Rabbit pin. ROBERT AHRENS. 
Fredonia, Oct. 12. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Evelyn and I each had a Peter Rabbit button, and we lost them. Will you 
send me another, please, and I will take good care of it. I like the stories very 
well. ESTHER LOERSCH. Colden, Oct. 12. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I want to be in the Bedtime Story club. I read the stories every night. My 
little brother and I enjoy them. MAXINE TOREES. Weston’s Mills, Oct. 12. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a boy a little over nine years old and I wish you would send me a 
button. I like your Bedtime stories. ELMER BOEHNER. Hamburg, Oct. 12 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join the Peter Rabbit club, and so please send me a pin, and 
also my brother and sister. RAYMOND LANGWORTHY. Alden, Oct. 12. 


BN. October 15, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories every day and like them very much. Please send 
me a button. Also, if you can spare it, send my brother Paul one. I am 10 
years old and in the fifth grade. My brother is seven and in the second grade. 
MARY IRENE BOWLES. Buffalo, Oct. 13. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I like to read the Bedtime stories and would like you to send me and my 
sister and my two brothers each a button. Our names are Russell, Margaret. 
Birce and Harry. Its Russell who is writing this letter. Shall I come to the 
WS for the button, or CAT you send them to the house? Buffalo, Oct. 13 
RUSSELL PISH. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Will you please send me a Peter Rabbit button? I am a little girl three 
years’ old and I like the Prickly Porky stories, that mama reads very much. 
LUCILE ANDERSON. Hamburg, Oct. 13. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime Story club. Please send me a button. 
I am enclosing a stamped envelope to send it in. CHARLES D. WICKS. 
Lackawanna, Oct. 13. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Please send to my address a Peter Rabbit button, also one for Eugene 
Straight. ALBERT A. STRAIGHT. Fredonia, Oct. 13. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Please send me a button. I want to be a member of your Bedtime Story club. 
I am nine years old and my name is RUTH TOWNSEND. 


BN. October 24, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Would you please send a Peter Rabbit button to Brony Wilson, 11 years old, 
of 728 Grant street, and her sister. Viola Wilson, six years old, and one for 
William Hoock, six years old, of 244 Rees street. They are going to join our 
club. We have 11 members now. MRS. LIZZIE WINTERS. Buffalo, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
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Will you please send me a Peter Rabbit button, so I can be a member of your 
club? I enjoy your stories very much. I have a little sister who wants to be 

a member, too. Can you send her a button? FLETCHER D. NICHOLAS. 
Buffalo, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr Burgess: 


Please send me a Peter Rabbit button. I am a boy 12 years old and read your 
stories every night. I like the stories about Peter Rabbit best. MERWYN 
WILLARD. Orchard Park, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl 11 years old and am very fond of reading the Bedtime 
stories. I read the story every night to my grandma. Will you please send me 
a button? I want to become a member of the club. FLORENCE E. BROWN. 
Buffalo, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl 11 years old and am very fond of reading the Bedtime 
stories. I read the story every night to my grandma. Will you please send me 
a button? I want to become a member of the club. FLORENCE E. BROWN. 
Buffalo, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Two friends of mine, Thomas and Edward, and myself read your Bedtime 
stories in the NEWS every evening and like them very much. If you can 
spare a button for each of us we would appreciate them very much. If you 
will please send the buttons to my house at the above address, I will give 
them each one. EVERETT E. FLYNN. Buffalo, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


What do you have to do to join your Bedtime Story club? My little brother 
and I like your stories very much and read them every night, so we would 
like very much to have a Peter Rabbit but- ton. I am seven years old and in 
the third grade, and my brother Herbert is five. Thank you for the Bedtime 
stories and the buttons. Angola, Oct. 21. EDWIN GALE. 


BN. October 26, 1914, page 3 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am a constant reader of the Peter Rabbit stories and would like to join the 
club. Would you please send me a pin? FRED HAMILTON Stratford, Ont., 
Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Will you please send me and my brother, Roger a Peter Rabbit button? We 
enjoy the Bedtime stories very much. Couldn’t go to sleep at night without 
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hearing your stories: ERMA HOMEYER. Tonawanda, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 

Will you please send me two Bedtime Stories buttons for me and my sister 
Kathleen? MAXWELL STOWELL FRANTZ. Alden, Oct. 19. 

Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I have received your letter with pin enclosed and think the pin is very pretty. 
I also have a sister six and a brother almost two years old. Their names 

are Emily and Eugene. They would like to join your club, too. PAULINE 
WETTER Lake View, Oct. 19 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
I would like to join, your Peter Rabbit club, so will you please send me a 
button and also my little brother. Alden, Oct. 21. HATTIE SAYERS. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read your Bedtime stories every night and enjoy them very much. Would 
you please send three pins for me and my brother and sister. My sister’s 
name is Elvers, my brother’s name is Carl and my name is Olga Anderson. 
OLGA ANDERSON. Weston Mills, Oct. 2. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Please send me a button. I want to be a member of your Bedtime Story club. 
Iam 12 years old. Please also send one for my sister Irene. 10 years old. 
ELEANOR DEPPELER. Ebenezer, Oct. 21 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories every night and, like them very well. Please 
send me a Peter Rabbitt button. I am nine years old. JAMES PLATT. Little 


Valley, Oct. 21. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl 10 years old. My mother reads me the Bedtime stories 
every night and I enjoy them very much, but I like Prickly Porky the best 
and would like to have that button very much. Hoping I may join your club, 
Iam, MILDRED E. SAGER. Buffalo, Oct. 21. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like you to send me a button. I want to join the Green Meadow 
club. I will be 9 years old the 24th October. 1 read your stories every night. I 
am in the 4th grade. HENRIETTA E A. THORNE Orchard Park, Oct. 21. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like three Peter Rabbit buttons, one for me, one for my sister Ruth 
and one for my brother Edwin, three years old. I am eight years old and in 
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the fourth grade, We read the Bedtime stories every night and, some- times 
our father and mother read them: RAYMOND GROTKE Ebenezer, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I and my brother Earl would like to join your Bedtime Story club. If you 
send us each a button, we would be much obliged. My brother is eight and I 
am 10 years old. MARGARET AMSCHLER. Jamison Road, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


We read your Bedtime stories every night and are delighted with them We 
would like to join the club. Please send us a Peter Rabbit pin. BERNICE 
AND OLIVE MERCHANT Laona, Oct, 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam nine years old and would like to join the Peter Rabbit club. Would you 
please send me a button. I read the Bedtime stories every night. LEONARD 
BAYLEY Welland, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories every day and like to hear about the people of the 
Green Meadow and Forest. I had a button and I lost it in the hay field and 

so I would like to get another. My brother and sister would also like one.” 
Their names are Lester and Myrtle. Hammond. I am 11 years old. LYNN 
HAMMOND. Lockport, Oct, 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am a little girl seven years old and in the second grade. I like the Bedtime 
stories very much and wish you would please send me a Peter Rabbit button. 
Send one also please to my little, brother Thomas, who is four years old. 
ERMA BESECKER. Barker, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Will you please send me a Bedtime Story club pin? Iam 9 years old and in 
the fourth grade. DORIS HERBERT. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little boy of eight years and I wish to join the Bedtime club. I like 
to read the stories. Please send me a Peter Rabbit button. Delavan, Oct. 24. 
FRED SHEARING. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam 11 years old and in the sixth grade. I read the Bedtime stories every 
night and enjoy them very much. I have a little sister, Marian, four years 
old. We would be pleased to have you send us each a Peter Rabbit button. 
Kenmore, Oct. 23. GLADYS FLYNN. 
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Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I have been reading your Bedtime stories for two years and like Peter. Rabbit 
very much. I would like to join your Bedtime story club. Will you please 
send me a button. HOMER JESSE ADSITT. Silver Creek, Oct. 24 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I have a little girl six years old and a little boy three who are greatly 
interested in your Bedtime stories. I think they are the nicest stories for 
teaching the ways and habits of the birds and animals I ever saw. Will you 
please send them each a Peter Rabbit button. MRS. HELEN ABRAMS. 
Barker, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr Burgess: 


We would like to join your Bedtime Story Club. We read your stories and 
enjoy them very much. Please send us each a button. HELEN AND ANNA 
REED. Buffalo, Oct: 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I have enjoyed the stories so much that I want to belong to the club and 
have a Peter Rabbit button. Could you also please spare a button for my little 
friend, Leonard Coleman? IRVIN F. HAVENS Port Allegany, Pa., Oct. 23 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime Story club and if you would send me the 
pin, I would be glad. RAYMOND SHAW Welland, Ont., Oct. 21. 


Dr Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join the Peter Rabbit club, so please send me a button. 
RICHARD WAGNER Glenwood, Oct, 21. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Having received your button and liking it very well, I thank you very much 
for it. I also have a brother named Franklin, who would like one. If you will 
please send it. FRANKLIN KELSHEIMER Buffalo, Oct. 21. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I received the button and like it very much. I will send you my brother’s 
name. It Is Chester Partridge ETHEL PARTRIDGE Buffalo, Oct. 21 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories every night and I enjoy them. I am a little boy 8 
years old and in the third grade. I wear your button every day. I like the story 
of Peter Rabbit. JAMES R KERSHAW Silver Springs, Oct. 22. 


Dear Mr. Burgess 
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Kindly send me and my brother Adelbert one of your club buttons. Adelbert 
is 9 years old and is in the fourth grade. I am in the seventh grade. We enjoy 
your stories very much. NELSON A SHORT Buffalo, Oct 21 

Dear Mr. Burgess 


We read the Bedtime stories almost every night. Will you please send my 
sister and me a button and one for my little friend, Samuel Meyer, and one 
also for Irene Holl and for John Hoff. 495 MADISON STREET Buffalo, 


Oct. 22 
Dear Mr. Burgess 


I have been reading the Bedtime stories you write in the NEWS every night. 
Will you please send me sister Dorothy and me each a Peter Rabbit button? 
I incloses stamped envelope to send them in. Buffalo, Oct. 22 ARTHUR 


HAGEN 

Dear Mr. Burgess 
I would like to join your Bedtime club, and if you would send me a pin, I 
would be much obliged. RICHARD M. SPENCER Welland, Ont., Oct. 21 


BN. October 27, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: I am 11 years old and in the seventh grade I read the 
Bedtime stories every night and like them very much should like to join your 
club. Would you send me a button? Buffalo, Oct. 26, GRACE PARKER. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 

My brother’s name is William Suyers. Thank you very much for your 
kindness in sending the buttons to us. Alden, Oct. 26. HATTIE SUYERS. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I enjoy hearing the bedtime stories. I which papa reads for me every 
evening. Will you kindly send me a Peter Rabbit button? AGNES 


WEIGAND. Buffalo, Oct. 26 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


We would like to join your Bedtime Story club We read your stories and 
enjoy them very much. Please send us each a button. HELEN AND ANNA 


REED. Buffalo, Oct. 26. 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime. Story club, if you will please send me 
button. Buffalo, Oct. 26. HOWARD ADEMA 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
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I read the Bedtime story every night. Please send me about 20 buttons. 
There are 10 girls and 0 boys who want to form a club. GEORGE 
FELDMEYER. Buffalo, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I want to join your Bedtime club. My brother reads the stories to me and he 
would also like a pin. Buffalo, Oct. 26. GEORGE ADEMA. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am nine years old and would like to join the Bedtime Stories club: Kindly 
send me a button. WALTER M. KEELEY. Kenmore, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I received a button some weeks ago and lost it. Will you please send me 
another. I would like two, for there ‘s another little hoy here who would 
like on. Iam 11 years old and in the seventh grade Dale, Oct. 26, Dear Mr. 
Burgess CARMI ANSTIN. I ama little boy six years old. I go to school 
every day. Will you please send me two buttons? CHARLES HOWELL 
Buffalo, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Please send me eight Peter Rabbit buttons. We have a club of eight boys who 
like to read the Bedtime stories every night. The boys like the buttons that 
have animal pictures on them. FRANKLIN CARTER Depew, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess 


I enjoy your Bedtime stories very much. I would like to join the club. I have 
one sister and two brothers and they would like to join also. Will you please 
send pins? Buffalo, Oct. 26. HELEN GREENE. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I love to hear the Bedtime stories and want to join the club. I am seven years 
old and my name is Buffalo, Oct. 26. KENNETH ROSS. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a girl of 10 and I have a sister aged five. We would like to join the 
Bedtime club and would like buttons. ADELAIDE CHOSTA. Buffalo, Oct. 
26 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl eight years old and enjoy very much reading your Little 
Stories for Bedtime. I would like to Join the Peter Rabbit club. I know a 
little boy nine years old that would like to join your club, too. Will you 
please send us both a button? GLADYS DRIVES. Buffalo, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
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I would like to join your Bedtime Story club. I am nine years old and read 

the Bedtime stories and like them very much and I would like a button. My 
grandma used to live in Buffalo and has taken the NEWS ever since it was 
published There are many birds and squirrels in my grandma’s door- yard. 

MARGARET LOUISE EARI Honeoye Falls, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Will you please send me one of your Peter Rabbit buttons? I am very much 
interested in your stories. Also please send my little sister Lillian one says 
she likes the stories, too.” She ALLAN CHAPMAN. Lockport, Oct. 28. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bed time stories every night and enjoy them very much would 
like to join the Bedtime Story club, and my brothers, Harold and AI- ton, 
would also, Will you please send us a button? I am 12, Harold is 10 and 
Alton is 6. Arcade, Oct. 23. HAZEL HOLMES. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I go to, the district school and read the little Bedtime stories. My name is 
Gertrude and I have a little sister whose name is Annamarie. Please send 
me and sister a Peter Rabbit button, if you have them to spare. GERTUDE 
BATT. Eggertsville, Oct. 19. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My papa reads the Bedtime stories to me and I am very much interested 

in the Green Forest and Meadow people. I think I like Peter Rabbit best of 
all. Will you please send me a button, as I would like to belong to the club. 
THELMA R. CURTISS. Holland, Oct. 28. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join the Bedtime stories club Please send me a Peter Rabbit 
button and two for my father and my brother. I am nine years old. ALVIN D. 
NORRISH. Buffalo, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am nine years old and like your Bedtime Stories very much. Would be 
pleased to have a Peter Rabbit pin. LAWRENCE L FLYNN. Kenmore, Oct. 
23. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl of 12 and would like to join your Peter Rabbit club. I go to 
school No. 32 and am in the sixth grade. I read your stories every night and 
have been for a long time, and for my vacation I go to the country. Then my 
mother cuts the stories out and sends them to me. I would like to have you 
send me a Peter Rabbit button. ISABEL SMITH. Buffalo, Oct. 24. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


We read your Bedtime stores and enjoy them very much. I have one brother 
and three sisters. My brother is 9 years old, one of my sisters is 6, the other 
4 and the other 2 years old. I, myself, am 11. We all wish to join the Peter 
Rabbit club and will you please send us each a button? ALWINE, OTTO, 
ANTOINETTE, MILDRED AND LILLIAN KRENTZ. Springville, Oct. 28. 


BN. October 29, 1914, page 13 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime club, and if you would send me the pin I 
would be much obliged. LEON E. TRITTON. Welland, Oct. 27. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Thank you very much for the button. My father’s name is Dr. W. H. Norrish 
and my brother’s name is Willie Norrish. I love Peter Rabbit and I love you, 
too. ALVIN D. NORRISH. Buffalo, Oct. 27. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am a steady reader of your articles running in the EVENING NEWS and 
have read your offer about everyone that would write for a Peter Rabbit 
button, so I have taken advantage of the offer and am sending for one. 

I hope to get my button soon, and thank you in advance. GERALDINE 
COUDERMAN. Ebenezer, Oct. 27. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read your Bedtime Stories every night, and think they are fine. I am eight 
years old and in the fourth grade, and will you be kind enough to send 

me a Peter Rabbit button, as I would like to be a member of your club? 
CHARLES FRANCIS. Titusville, Pa., Oct. 28. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


What do you have to do to join your Bedtime Story club? My sister and I 
read the stories every night. My name is Alice. I am 10 years old. My sister’s 
name Is Louise. Please send us both a pin. She is nine. Peter Rabbit ALICE 
& LOUISE SHOEMAKER. Oakfield, Oct. 28. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


What do I have to do to join your Bedtime Story club? I like your stories 
very much and read them every night, would like to have a Peter Rabbit 
button. Iam 11 years old and in the fourth grade. FOREST PAGE. 
Shinglehouse, Pa., Oct. 28. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
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Would you kindly send a Peter Rabbit button to George Close of Medina, as 
he would like to join your club. MRS. FRANK CLOSE Medina, Oct. 28. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories to my brother every night, and we enjoy them 
very much. I am 10 and my brother is 8. We would be pleased if you would 
send us each a button, so we can join your Bedtime club. WILLAM AND 
ALLEN GOUDY. Welland, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I want to belong to your club and will you please send me a pin? I will be 10 
years old the first day of November, and I am in the fifth grade. LILLIAN 
ORCUTT Weston’s Mills, Oct. 26, 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Will you please send me four of those buttons with the head of Peter Rabbit 
on? I love to read the Bedtime stories. MISS MARION HEGLEY. Weston’s 
Mills, Oct. 26, 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My sister and I are enjoying the Bed-time stories in the EVENING NEWS 
and our teacher and all the children that have Bedtime Story pins are going 
to get up a club. We shall write to you how it progresses. My sister and I 
would like to receive a pin which entitles us to enter your club. JEANETTE 
HOLLAMBY. Weston Mills, Oct. 27. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My friends and I would like to become members of the Bedtime Story club, 
and would like to have you send us six pins with Peter Rabbit’s picture on. 
These are the names of the boys who want to join: M. H. Tanner, Milton 
Tanner, J. Dash, H. Nagel and G. Nagel. B. CASH. Angola, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I heard about the Peter Rabbit club and I thought I would like to join. I 
read the Bedtime stories every night, and I like them very well. I will be 
very glad to get a button and will close This short letter now. CHARLES 
MORELAND. Kenmore, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime Stories club. Will you please send 
me a pin? I read your stories every night and enjoy them very much. 
CATHERINE COUGHLIN. Buffalo, Oct. 26. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I enjoy your Bedtime Stories very much. I read them to my brother every 
night, and we both would like to join the Peter Rabbit club. Will you please 
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send us each a button? VIVIAN AND NATHAN POWERS. Ebenezer, Oct. 
26. 


BN. November 2, 1914, page 3 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a boy 12 years old and would like to join the Peter Rabbit club. Will 
you please send me and my two friends, Walter and Allen, each a button. I 
am sorry Bowser got caught in the trap. I would rather have had Old Man 
Coyote caught, because he is so mean to chickens and ducks. I have some 
pigeons of my own, and I would not like any cat or anything to get them. I 
also have two dogs, so I would not like to have them get caught in a trap. 
My dogs are Dick and Baby. I have my pigeons named, too. I have 18 of 
them. RICHARD E. HAMMOND. Buffalo, Oct. 30. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My brothers and myself look forward every evening to the Bedtime stories 
that you write for the NEWS. Kindly send me three buttons. DOROTHY 
RANDORF. Hamburg, Oct. 30. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am a constant reader of the Peter Rabbit stories and would like to join the 
club. Will you please send me a button? JAMES LEAHY. buffalo, Oct. 30. 


Dear Mr Burgess: 


I heard about the Peter Rabbit club, I have a little brother five years old 
and I am eight years old. I would like you to send us each a button. RUTH 
MORELAND. Kenmore, N. Y., Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little boy six years old. I have a brother three years old. We have 
the Bedtime story read to us every evening and enjoy it. I also have four 
little cousins. We would all like a button.. EARLE MAYO HORTON and 
CHARLES HARRY HORTON Buffalo, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I enjoy the Bedtime stories very much and would like a button for brother 
Alfonso and myself, because we want to be a member of the club. My little 
brother is three years old, but he understands the stories too. CECILIA 
VACANTI Buffalo, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am, a little boy nine years old and wish to join your Peter Rabbit club. 
Please send me a pin. I enjoy the Peter Rabbit stories. ELMER C. HODGE. 
Alden, Oct. 29. 
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Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories every night and they are very interesting and I 
wish you would send me one of your Peter Rabbit buttons. GEORGE E. 
WILLARD. Orchard Park, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am eleven years old and have been reading the Little Bedtime stories and 
my sister reads them also. We both think them very interesting. Will you 
please send us each a Peter Rabbit button. EMERSON W. SEITZ. Buffalo, 
Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories and like them very much. I would be pleased if 
you would send me a pin. Buffalo, Oct. 29. OSCAR CHASE. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I like to read the Bedtime stories. I don’t like Sammy Jay. I am seven years 
old and in the third grade and want to join your club. Please send me a 
button. GEORGE DE WEIN. Buffalo, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join your Bedtime story club. So, if you will please send me 
a button, I will be very glad. Buffalo, Oct 29. ISABEL HELM. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime story every night and enjoy it very much. Please send me 
a button. BERNARD ROBINSON. Buffalo, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a boy nine years old and I wish to join the Bedtime stories club. Please 
send me a Peter Rabbit button. CHARLES LOWELL. Buffalo, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little boy eight years old and in the fourth grade. I have been reading 
your stories and like them very much. I think I like Peter Rabbit stories best. 
I would like to join the Bed-time club. Please send me a Peter Rabbit pin. 
CLIFFORD DRULLARD. Holland, Oct 29 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam aconstant reader of the Bed-time stories. Will you please send me 
a Bedtime story club pin? I am a little girl of eight and in the third grade. 
FLORENCE PRICKETT Hamburg, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like to join the Bedtime stories club. Please send me a Peter Rab- 


bit button and send two, for my broth- er and I want one, EDWARD C. 
KIERNAN. Kenmore, Oct. 29. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I would like a Peter Rabbit button. If you would please send it; that is all for 
now. Kenmore, Oct. 29. JACK KIERNAN. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Please send me a Peter Rabbit button. My little brothers and sisters and I 
enjoy having the stories read to use every night, so I would like to join the 
club. LAVINIA BAUGHAN Tonawanda, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My little brother and sister and myself would like to join your Bedtime Story 
club If you will please send us each a button we would be much obliged. 
Tam 11, William is seven and Berenice is five. SHERMAN BAUGHAN 
Tonawanda, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I enjoy your Bedtime stories very much and would like to ask for two Peter 
Rabbit buttons, one for me and one for a little friend of mine, Dorothy Dust. 
JOHN S. LEHMANN. Gardenville, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I have enjoyed the Bedtime stories so much that I want to belong to the club 
and have a Peter Rabbit button. GUSTAV A. NUERMBERGER. Buffalo, 
Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories and sometimes read them to my little cousin. 

I would like to join your club. Will you please send me a button and also 
one for my little cousin. Iam 11 years old and in the fifth grade at school. 
ALGERNON CHASE. East Pembroke, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am a constant reader of the Green Forest stories. Will you please send a pin 
for me and Harry. I am eight and in the third grade. Old Man Coyote is the 
best. I go to C. H. S. FRANCIS EARL WYMAN. Castile, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl 11 years old and one of six. I have four brothers and one 
sister. One brother is too old to Join the club, but if you will send five 
buttons, one for each, named Howard, Bessie, Myrtle, Bennie and Elmer, we 
would like to join your story club. Ebenezer, Oct. 31. BESSIE JACOBS. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
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I want to join your Peter Rabbit club. I like to read about Peter Rabbit, 
because I have a Peter Rabbit of my own. Salamanca, Oct. 31. GEORGE 
WAIT. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am very interested in your stories. They are very good to learn about 
animals. Will you send me three buttons, for Herber, six years old, Margaret, 
three years old, and one for me, nine years old. I am in fifth grade. JOHN 
SCHAU. Buffalo, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My sister Hilda and I have four of your books. We read the Bedtime stories 
and would like to join your club. Please send us each a button. GEORGE 
MACY. Buffalo, Oct. 31. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I received your pin and thank you very much. I am glad to be a member of 
the Bedtime Story club. I have the stories read to me every night. I am five 
years old and I love the Green Meadow people. IRMA ANNA KLEMER. 


BN. November 13, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Our teacher often reads one of your Bedtime Stories to us. We like them. 
They interest me more and more, and I would like to join the Peter Rabbit 
club. My favorite character is Old Man Coyote. I like him because he is 
so wise and knows enough to keep away from traps that are set for him. 
Buffalo, Nov. 19. LOUIS WARNER. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am eight years old and I do want a Bedtime Stories club button so badly. I 
love to read the stories and can hardly wait for the paper boy to come with 
the NEWS. GORDON BATES CAMP. East Aurora, Nov. 10. 


Letters are acknowledged from [...] 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl eight years old and in the fourth grade. I am glad that Old 
Man Coyote did not get caught in the traps and that Farmer Brown’s boy 
has decided not to set any more traps. I have three pets, a cat and a chicken 
that we named “Blinky Hammond” and he rode in my doll cart all summer. 
My other pet is a horse named Dandy, and I am learning to ride on his back. 
I would like to belong to the Peter Rabbit club. Will you please send me a 
button? ESTHER GOSS. Franklinville, Nov. 11. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 
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I am ten years old and my brother eight. I have a big brother named Albert. 
He is 13. I have two little rabbits and two big ones. One is named Peter 
Cottontail and the other is named Molly. My brothers and I want a pin of 
Peter Rabbit. MYRON ROBERTS. Buffalo, Nov. 11. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little girl eight years old and wear a Peter Rabbit button. I go to 
school, district No. 2. I am in the fifth grade. My brother’s name is Dwin. 
He is nine and also wears a Peter Rabbit button. We read the stories every 
night and like them. Please continue them. VIOLET AND DWIN CULLEN. 
Marilla, Nov. 11. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a boy ten years old and I would like to join the Peter Rabbit club. I like 
the Peter Rabbit stories very much. I am going to get some rabbits this fall 
and would like a but ton. CHARLES CLOSS. Buffalo, Nov. 11. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I go to district school and read the Bedtime stories and enjoy them very 
much and would like to join the club. So would my brothers, Arthur and Ed- 
ward. We live in the country. NELSON HOLMES Cowlesville, Nov, 11. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I want to become a member of your club. I love your stories. My mother 
reads them to me. I like Peter Rabbit the best of all the little people in the 


Green Meadows and I hope nothing, happens to him. PHILIP TINSWORTH. 


Buffalo, Nov. 11. 


Letters are acknowledged from [...] 


BN. November 18, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories to my brother and sister every night. I had some 
rabbits once. I live near a lake and some woods, where I have a good chance 
to study the animals. My brother’s name is Cortland Cheney and my sister’s 
name is Hazel Cheney. We would all like a button, if you please. IRVING 
CHENEY. Machias, Nov. 14. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My little brother was interested in the Bedtime stories and has been reading 
them every night. After he reads them he cuts them out and is making a little 
booklet that is very nice to have. He told me about the stories and I started 
to read them and liked them so well I often left what I was doing to read 
them. We would like to join the Bedtime Story club. If you will send us two 
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buttons we will save them as our sign of membership in the club. Howard 
and Lester Groh. Buffalo, Nov. 16. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I read the Bedtime stories every night and think they are wonderful. I have a 
great many, friends much interested in your stories. We would all like to join 
your club. Would you please send me 20 of your buttons? Laura Harrison. 
Lackawanna, Nov. 16. 


Letters are acknowledged from [...] 


BN. November 30, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Iam a little boy just going to school and I like to hear your Bedtime stories. 
My grandma reads them all to me. She cuts them out and pastes them in a 
nice bound book for me, so I can keep them all. I think you must like little 
boys and girls, to write such nice little stories of nature for them to read. 
Please send me a button, as I want to be in your club. EDGAR BARLOW. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Nov. 28. 


Letters are acknowledged from [...] 
Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My brother and I would like to become Bedtime Story club members and 
please send both of us a rabbit button. I have three rabbits of my own, and 
am very much interested in them. My grandma sends us the paper, which I 
read. My brother is nearly two years old. His birthday is January 9. I am 11 
years old, and my birthday is February 19. Thank you very much if you will 
send us the buttons. ALBERT AND EILEEN CLARK. Parkdale, Ore., Nov. 
20. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Will you please send two Peter Rabbit buttons to two little boys in El Paso? 
684 East Rio Grande. El Paso, Nov. 25. 


Letters are acknowledged from [...] 


BN. December 4, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


Every night I read Peter Rabbit stories. I belong to the club and I think it is 
so nice. I like to hear about Grandfather Frog. I have got a cat. His name is 
Jack. He has been sick. I gave him some catnip. You know catnip is good for 
cats. Iam eight years old and in the second grade. I wish the Peter Rabbit 
club good luck. Westfield, Nov. 30. ESTHER FORD. 
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Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am a boy nine years old and I have a sister six years old and a brother 
three, and my sister and I read the Bedtime stories every night. I would like 
to become a member of your Bedtime Stories club. We would like very 
much if you would send us each a Peter Rabbit button. Elmer Webb. Grand 
Island, Nov. 30. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


I am ten years old and would like to join the Bedtime story club very much. 
I would like a button with Peter Rabbit on it, because I like him better 

than any other character in the stories. I can’t wait until I get the button. 
LAWRENCE POND. Medina, December 2. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


My sister Viola and I have have always read your stories and we like them 
very much. I have cut them out and have over a hundred. We have two 
brothers and one sister. Their names are Walter, aged eight, Rosalie, six, and 
Alexander, four. We read them the stories sometimes and they like Peter 
Rabbit the best. Please send us five buttons. We are very anxious to get 
them. ELVIRA L. HOSTETTLER. Orchard Park, December 2. 


BN. December 12, 1914, page 4 
The News’ Bedtime Stories Club 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


A friend of mine joined the Bedtime club and I asked her if she would order 
a button for me, so she did and I thank you so much for it. My Brother Bob 
is six years old and would like to be a member, so if you will please send 
him a button, he would be very glad. He, with the help of father, made a bird 
house and it is in our cherry tree, JANE SPITZMILLER. Buffalo. Dec. 11. 


Dear Mr. Burgess: 


The pupils of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran school of North East, Pa., 

are very much delighted with the Bedtime Stories published in the Buffalo 
EVENING NEWS. Our teacher, Mr. G. C. Franke, tells or reads them to us 
every day, as they appear in the NEWS. We would like to join your Bedtime 
Stories’ club, and wear one of the Peter Rabbit buttons or pins. We are 50 
pupils in all, 23 boys and 27 girls. If not asking too much of you, dear Mr. 
Burgess, please send a button or pin for each one of us? THE PUPILS OF 
ST. PAUL’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SCHOOL. Per Harold Franke. 
North East, Pa., Dec. 11. 


MONTREAL STAR 


MS. June 29, 1914, page 11 
JOIN THE BED-TIME STORIES’ CLUB 
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Now, all you little folks who have been reading the Bedtime Stories or having 
them read to you gather around and listen. Mr. Burgess writes these stories about the 
Little People of the Green Forest because he loves them all, and he wants you to love 
them. He wants you to learn about their ways and the trouble they have to get along, so 
you will do your best not to add to these. 


So The Star is going to start a Bedtime Stories Club. Every little boy and every 
little girl who loves the Little People of the Green Forest and loves Mr. Burgess’s 
stories about them can be a member of this club. 


Of course, you must show that you are a friend of the Little People. That is the 
only thing you have to do to become a member. If you will call at The Star office, 
downtown, next Saturday morning, at 10 o’clock, or if you live out of town write to 
the Bedtime Stories Club Editor of The Star and tell him you want to join this club and 
help protect the Little People he will put your name down as a member. If you will 
enclose a two-cent stamp, then he will send you a membership button to show you 
are a member of The Star Bedtime Stories Club. There are no dues no money to pay 
for anything. Just write a letter and tell the editor you want to become a member, and 
he will do the rest. And now we want to say a word to your papas and mammas, but 
all you little folks may listen if you want to—for it will do you good. To your papas 
and mammas we want to say that no better reading ever has been written for the little 
folks than these Bedtime Sories of Mr. Burgess. Back of them is the lesson of kindness 
that is taught your little people. Back of that again, is a lot of very useful information 
about the habits of wild animals; for Mr. Burgess has been very careful to have his 
facts always right. He is not a “nature faker.” His natural history is right, and your little 
boy or your little girl can learn much about the “Little People of the Green Forest” that 
may be very useful to them in after years and will help them grow into better men and 
better woman, because of the love and knowledge of nature implanted in them by these 
stories. 


So you need not hesitate to let the little folks come into The Star’s Bedtime Stories 
Club. We will take good care of them and deliver them safely to you, when a few years 
have rolled by, all the better for what they may have learned. School teachers who have 
been reading the stories to their little charges also are invited to come in with their 
whole flocks, and school teacher who will send in a list of the little folks in her charge! 
will receive buttons and certificates made out to each of them. 


Remember next Saturday, at 10 a m. 


[INCLUDES COUPON TO CLIP AND MAIL FOR MEMBERSHIP] 


MS. July 2, 1914, page 9 
MR. BURGESS JOINS THE BEDTIME CLUB 
Tells How Happy Little People Were to Hear of It— 
Membership List Fast Growing. 


The very happiest man in America today is Thornton W. Burgess. Yes, sir, Mr. 
Burgess is a happy man. Up in Springfield, Mass, where he lives when he is at home, 
he has been walking around whistling and happily humming to himself all this week. 
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He is simply de-e-elighted over The Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. First thing Mr. 
Burgess did when he heard about it was to take a great, long walk out into the country. 
He tramped all around through the Green Forest and the Green Meadows, and he 
hunted up all the Little People he could find. He told them all about The Stars Bedtime 
Stories Club, and maybe there wasn’t a lot of happiness among the Little People. 


Johnny Chuck was so happy he turned somersaults clear across the Green 
Meadows and back. Peter Rabbit hopped, skipped and jumped around like a cotton- 
tailed wild man. Chatterer the Red Squirrel ran up and down all the trees in the 
neighborhood, and old Grandfather Frog was so overjoyed he simply had to dive into 
the Smiling Pool to cool off. 


You see, the little people have been afraid of boys and girls all their lives. It has 
been the custom with a great many boys and girls to use them most shamefully. They 
catch Chatterer the Red Squirrel and shut him in a wire cage with a silly little wheel 
for him to run around in and play he’s climbing trees in the Green Forest. They have 
abused Johnny Chuck so he’s almost afraid to look out his front door. Poor Grandfather 
Frog has never known a minute’s peace when there was a boy in the neighborhood. 


Now they all think this Bedtime Stories Club beats the peace conference up at 
Niagara Falls. Maybe you have been so busy reading the Bedtime Stories you do not 
know that a war is threatened down on the southern side of this big country of ours, 
and some gentlemen are up at Niagara Falls now trying to see if they cannot arrange 
to settle the dispute sensibly instead of fighting about it. The Little People think the 
Bedtime Stories Club is just as important as the peace conference, for if we can get 
every little boy and girl to join the club the Little People will know they are going to 
have peace hereafter and need not be afraid. 


So Mr. Burgess walked back home, whistling all the way—and he felt so good 
about it he sat down and wrote a letter to all you club members right away. Here is the 
letter: 


Dear Fellow Members of the Bed-time Stories Club—You see I’m a 
member, too. Of course I wanted to join just as soon as I heard about the 
club, but I was afraid the Star would say that I am too old. But it didn’t. It 
says that no one is any older than he feels and so I can be a member. I want 
you to know how tickled all my little friends of the Green Meadows and the 
Green Forest and Smiling Pool are over this club. They think it is perfectly 
splendid. Johnny Chuck says that if he knew that every little boy and girl 
was a member of the Bedtime Stories Club he wouldn’t ever be afraid and 
run away when he saw one coming, because he would know that there was 
nothing to run away for Peter Rabbit says it’s the best idea he ever heard of. 
and he’s spending all his spare time going about, lipperty-lipperty-lip, telling 
everybody he meets about it. Grandfather frog says it’s what he has waited 
and waited for, and it takes a great load off his mind, because he is getting 
old and nervous, and now he won’t have to watch out for sticks and stones 
every time a boy comes over the Smiling Pool. Jimmy Skunk says he never 
was afraid of little boys and girls because they have always seemed to be 
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afraid of him, but now he hopes to get better acquainted with them because 
if they will only give him a chance he will show them that he can be just as 
polite as they can. 


Sammy Jay says it’s too good to be true. But Sammy always is suspicious, 
and I am quite sure that right down inside he is just as pleased as the others. 
Best of all, I’ve just had word from Farmer Brown’s boy that he wants 

to join. He has found out for himself that love and kindness are all that is 
needed to make friends with the very shyest of Old Mother Nature’s big 
family. It is true, too. 


As for myself, I am simply delighted. If hope every little reader of The Star 
and every big one, too, will join the club and promise to be kind to all birds 
and animals. If you make the promise I know you will keep it, and that 
means just the very best times ever for our little friends of the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows and for you and me. You have no idea of what 
heaps and heaps of fun you can have with them when once they know you 
love them and they no longer need be afraid. With love and best wishes from 
all the Green Meadow people and from myself to each one of you, I am Your 
very sincere friend, THORNTON W. BURGESS. 


Houston Chronicle. 


HC. July 2, 1914, page 9 
Prize Winners at Picnic Where 5000 Boys and Girls Enjoyed Chronicle Outing 
Bedtime Stories Club 


A feature of the day was the organization of “The Bedtime Stories Club.” A booth 
was opened and the names of thousands of members enrolled, each member receiving 
a certificate signed by Thornton W. Burgess, author of “The Bedtime Stories,” with a 
button showing the well-known face of “Peter Rabbit.” 


The Bedtime Stories Club will be a regular feature and all children who did not 
receive certificates of membership can get them by calling at The Chronicle office. 


HC. July 5, 1914, page 15 
Bedtime Stories Club Is Outgrowth of Chronicle’s Second Picnic for Kiddies 


The Bed Time Stories Club is for all the members of the Birthday Club who are 
less than 12 years of age and who read the Bed Time Stories printed daily in The 
Chronicle. Three young women were kept busy enrolling members on July 1. The 
membership is now more than 1000. 


St Louis New Star 
SLNS. July 30, 1914, page 8 


“The very happiest man in America today is Thornton W. Burgess....[same copy as 
MS. July 2, 1914)” 
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SLNS. July 31, 1914, page 6 


The children of St. Louis and vicinity rapidly are enrolling in The New Star’s 
Bedtime Stories Club and several hundred of them are receiving their club buttons 
at this newspaper office each day. The club was just what the children were in search 
of a badge and a club that would bind the youngsters together in enjoying their care- 
free youth, that would give them a pleasant bedtime story not filled with the germs of 
nightmares but laden with only the pleasant thoughts of the beasts of the field. Parents, 
too, have become interested and are ordering badges in The New Star’s Bedtime 
Stories Club for their children as fast as the pretty buttons can be furnished. There is no 
cost attached to joining the club and the only requirements are that the children read the 
stories printed daily on the Woman’s Page of The New Star and profit through reading 
the stories. 


SLNS. August 3, 1914, page 7 
Girls and Boys! 
Join the Bedtime Stories Club 


The New Star is going to enroll all the girls and boys in St. Louis in its Bedtime 
Stories Club. Of course all the little ones have read Thornton W. Burgess’ Daily 
Bedtime Story for Children and want to know more of the interesting small animals of 
the field Mr. Burgess tells about. 


To the children and their parents the Bedtime Stories Club means much. It pledges 
girls and boys to be kind to animals and initiates them into the “mysteries” of the 
smaller life of the woods and fields. Boys that are kind to animals grow into men fond 
of their fellow men. Girls that love animals grow into splendid, womanly women. 

The club develops their interest in the stories that Mr. Burgess relates each night just 
at bedtime through the columns of The New Star. Under the influence of these pretty 
tales many little children fall asleep to dream of green fields, with happy mice building 
their homes in corn fields, blue birds singing their spring-time songs in the woods and 
frogs splashing contentedly in the brooks, Mr. Burgess has given to each of the little 
creatures a pleasant identity, revealing in his descriptions the feelings of the birds, the 
bees and the other small animals for they too have their joys and sorrows, their work 
and their play like the children and the “grown ups.” There are a number of buttons 
and certificates left and The New Star will see that each little boy and girl gets one. 

So send your application tonight and become a member of this great club for the 
children. Address letters to the Woman’s Editor. New St. Louis Star, and the button and 
membership certificates will be mailed.. 


SLNS. August 3, 1914, page 8 
BEDTIME STORY FOR CHILDREN By. Thornton W. Burgess 
Now is the time for the little ones to join the Bedtime Story Club of the New Star. 


The patient clerk in the business office is working overtime receiving the names of 
new entrants and distributing the pretty buttons, but he doesn’t mind it a bit, realizing 
that he is doing a good work for the children. Parents of the children themselves may 
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apply to the office for the blue and red buttons that give the little ones the open sesame 
of the forest and introduce them to the small animals of the field, which Thornton 
Burgess so interestingly tells of in his Bedtime Stories. 


SLNS. August 8, 1914, page 15 
Bedtime Stories Club 


Many letters from children arriving at The New Star office daily prove the 
popularity of the Bedtime Stories Club and of the interesting bedtime stories told by 
Mr. Burgess to the New Star’s juvenile readers. More than 2,000 buttons have been 
distributed so far so the pile of pretty club emblems is dwindling. 


Now is the time for girls and boys to join the club to receive membership 
certificates and buttons. All it is necessary is for the little ones to send their applications 
to the Woman’s Editor and the buttons and certificates will be sent free of charge. 


There are hundreds of clubs for me and women in the city, but a club that unites 
children in a common brotherhood—that makes them the protectors of the little animals 
of the green forest—never has been proposed before. The New Star’s Bedtime Club 
unites all children in this common defense of dumb and unprotected animals. It also 
inspires their interest in the interesting, true to life stories of nature told by Mr. Burgess 
at bedtime for the delight of the children. 


Parents! Your children should join this club. It makes them better, kinder children. 
If you are not reading this series to the children at night, subscribe to the New Star at 
once and let them have the enjoyment of listening to the remainder of this interesting 
nature series. 


SENS. August 15, 1914, page 15 


The New Star’s Bedtime Stories Club has proved a success and children from 
many parts of Illinois and Missouri and a great number of St. Louis boys and girls have 
joined and received their buttons and certificates of membership. 


To make the club a greater success and to introduce children who have not read 
Mr. Burgess’ daily story of the little animals of the green forest, The New Star asks that 
boys and girls already enrolled form Bedtime Stories Clubs. 


Let each boy and girl interested in the Bedtime Stories, obtain the names of ten or 
more children in the vicinity who wish to become club members and send the names 
and addresses to The New Star. Buttons and membership cards will be forwarded the 
new members. The boy or girl forwarding the names will be chosen president of the 
club. The boys and girls may meet at any place selected and there choose the name of 
the club and the officers. 


Photographs of the first clubs to be organized will be taken by the Staff 
Photographer of The New Star and a limited number of these pictures will appear on 
the Woman’s Page. 


SENS. August 20, 1914, page 10 
Bedtime Story For Children 
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Mrs. M. V. Rea of Charity, Mo., receives the honor as being the first organizer 
of a club of ten children in connection with The New Star’s Bedtime Stories Club. 
In a letter received today she gives the name of twelve children who wish to join the 
Bedtime Stories’ Club. Buttons and certificates were sent to each of the twelve new 
members 


Under a new offer, The New Star is going to print the picture of the first organizer 
of a club of ten in each town or city in Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Kentucky. Arkansas and 
in other States where The New Star and the Bedtime Stories are read. Mrs. Rea wins 
the first honor and her photograph will be printed on the Woman’s Page in a week or 
two. 


In St. Louis the photographers of the ten members of the first few clubs to organize 
will be taken by the staff photographer of The New Star for use on the Woman’s Page. 


SLNS. August 25, 1914, page 8 


Here is the first club of ten organized in connection with The New Star’s Bedtime 
Stories Club in St. Louis. Harry Gay, 1417 Olive street, an enthusiastic reader of the 
Bedtime Stories, after getting his button and certificates, organized his companions in 
a club. Harry’s mother has consented to allow the club to meet each afternoon in the 
kitchen of her home. ... The photographs of the members are published in accordance 
with The New Star’s offer to print the pictures of the first clubs organized in each 
vicinity. A few more pictures of St. Louis clubs of ten will be printed. 


SLNS. September 1, 1914, page 8 
NOW IS THE TIME! 


For girls and boys to join The New Star’s Bedtime Stories Club and organizers of 
individual clubs of ten to send in the names of their companions so that buttons and 
certificates may be sent at once. 


The pile of buttons rapidly is becoming exhausted and there are going to be some 
disappointed boys and girls unless they send in their applications soon. 


Now is the time for parents to plan the winter entertainments for their children. A 
Bedtime Stories Club will be one of the most enjoyable gatherings in the cold winter 
months when the long evenings are spent about the hearth. 


If you have not heard of the Bedtime Stories written by Mr. Burgess for The New 
Star, buy a copy of the paper this evening, or better still, order it delivered to your 
home, so the whole family may enjoy it. 


SLNS. September 16, 1914, page 10 
SCHOOL GIRLS AND BOYS 
WATCH FOR THE BUTTON MAN 


The “Button Man” of The New Star will appear at your school sometime this or 
next week. Watch for him because he is giving away free, buttons and certificates in 
The New Star Bedtime Stories Club. 
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To each new member he will give a copy of the Home Edition of The New Star 
so that children who have not been introduced to Mr. Burgess and his pretty Bedtime 
Stories of the Green Forest may become acquainted with this interesting writer and the 
woodland pets. 


Each public school will be visited and a limited number of buttons and 
memberships distributed. Be the first one to spy him when he comes on the grounds 
and ask him for a button and a membership card. 


Wear the button and take the paper home and read the Bedtime Story on the 
Woman’s Page. Show the page to your mother and sisters and let them see the best 
woman’s page in the United States, and its many features of interest to women. 


Wichita Eagle 


WE. November 14, 1914, page 4 
Little Folks to Have Club, Badges With Rabbits on Them 


Every Boy and Girl Who Likes to Hear Stories About Little People of Green 
Forest Can Join Wichita Eagle Club by Writing for Membership Button. 


Now, all you little folks who have been reading the Bedtime Stories or having 
them read to you, gather around and listen. Mr. Burgess writes these stories about the 
Little People of the Green Forest because he loves them all, and he wants you to love 
them. He wants you to learn about their ways and the trouble they have to get along, 
so you will do your best not to add to these. So, the Eagle is going to start a Bedtime 
Stories club. Every little boy and every little girl who loves the Little People of the 
Green Forest and loves Mr. Burgess’ stories about them can be a member of this club. 
Of course, you must show that you are a friend of the Little People. That is the only 
thing you have to do to become a member. If you will write to the Bedtime Stories Club 
Editor of the Eagle and tell him you want to join this club and help protect the Little 
People, he will put your name down as a member. Then he will send you a membership 
button and a certificate (that’s a great big word, but your mamma or your papa can 
tell you what it means) to show you are a member of the Eagle Bedtime Stories Club. 
There are no dues—no money to pay for anything. Just write a letter and tell the editor 
you want to become a member, and he will do the rest. 


And now we want to say a word to your papas and mammas, but all you little 
folks may listen if you want to—for it will do you good. To your papas and mammas 
we want to say that no better reading ever has been written for the little folks than 
these Bedtime Stories of Mr. Burgess. Back of them is the lesson of kindness that is 
taught your little people. Back of that, again, is a lot of very useful information about 
the habits of wild animals; for Mr. Burgess has been very careful to have his facts 
always right. He is not a “nature faker.” His natural history is right, and your little boy 
or your little girl can learn much about the “Little People of the Green Forest” that 
may be very useful to them in after years and will help them grow into better men and 
better women, because of the love and knowledge of nature implanted in them by these 
stories. 
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So you need not hesitate to let the little folks come into the Eagle’s Bedtime 
Stories club. The Eagle will take good care of them and deliver then safely to you, 
when a few years have rolled by, all the better for what they may have learned. School 
teachers who have been reading the stories to their little charges also are invited to 
come in with their whole flocks, and any school teacher who will send in a list of the 
little folks in her charge will receive buttons and certificates made out to each of them. 
The buttons have not yet been delivered to the Eagle by the makers, but those whose 
applications for membership are received earliest will be served first with the buttons. 
So the little ones should lose no time. A picture of the button appears at the top of this 
article. 


WE. November 14, 1914, page 8 


The Wichita Eagle 

Wants Every Boy and Girl to Become a Member of 

The Bedtime Stories Club 

Organized by the Wichita Eagle 

The Eagle’s boy and girl readers love birds and the many beautiful inhabitants of 
the prairies and hills and valleys and trees and groves. 

There is No Expense Whatsoever 

You will receive free a certificate of your membership on a nice card signed by the 
great writer and lover of birds and children, Thornton W. Burgess. 

You will receive as a present from the Eagle along with your certificate of 
membership a nice button for you to wear showing you are a member of the Bed- 
Time Stories club. 

All you have to do is to promise to love and protect the little people of the green 
forest and the green meadows about which Thornton W. Burgess writes so 
delightfully. If you will do this just send your name and address to the Wichita 
Eagle at Wichita, Kan. 

The certificate and button will be sent to you at once free. Don’t wait, send at once. 
Wichita Eagle, Wichita Kansas. 


WE, November 15, 1914, page 21 
NO AGE LIMIT ON THIS CLUB 
Grandmothers Can Join Eagle’s Bedtime Stories Club If They Like Little People 
of Green Forest 


Bedtime Stories Club certificates and Bedtime Stories Club buttons are being made 
ready for all the little folks who read those delightful bits of romance in the deep woods 
by Mr. Burgess or who have them read to them. The Eagle will send out certificates 
of membership and buttons to all the little folks who want to become members of the 
club. The only requirement for membership is that you will promise to love and protect 
the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green Meadows about which Thornton 
W. Burgess writes so delightfully. If you will do that just send your name and address 
to the Eagle and the certificate and button will be sent to you and you will be a regular 
member. There is no age limit on membership. 


The charter of the Bedtime Stories Club allows grandmothers to join along with 
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their grandchildren—and grandfathers, too. School teachers may join with their 
charges. If they will just organize the little folks into a Bedtime Stories Club local and 
send in the names of the members, buttons and certificates will be sent for each one. 


Be very careful about writing the names and do not forget to give the address. Not 
even the wisest Little People in the Green Forest could find a fellow if he didn’t give 
his address. So be very particular about that. There is no charge for membership. The 
Eagle furnishes the certificates and buttons to any person who will write and ask for 
one free. 


A large number of children already have sent in their certificates for membership, 
although the first announcement of the forming of the Bedtime Stories Club was made 
in the Eagle only yesterday. The indications are that this is going to be a very big club 
and the Eagle is going to do all it can to foster a love of nature in the hearts of the little 
folks. School teachers will find the club of value to them in instructing their pupils and 
a new interest will be added to the studies of bird and animal life if the little folks are 
enrolled as club members to protect and love and help the little people. 


WE. November 19, 1914, page 6 
MANY JOIN NEW CLUB 
Boys and Girls by Hundreds Are Writing For Eagle’s Badges For Bedtime Stories 
Club 


The Eagle’s Bedtimes Stories club has started off with a boom. Mr. Burgess, who 
writes those splendid stories for the young folks to read or have read to them, hadn’t 
any idea he had so many friends. But applications for membership in the club poured in 
by every mail yesterday. 


The Eagle invites every boy and girl who loves animals and enjoys those delightful 
little tales Mr. Burgess tells about the Little People of the Green Forest and the Green 
Meadow to join the club. The certificates of membership and the buttons will be sent 
out to the members as rapidly as possible. That will take a little time, and there are a lot 
of little folks to send them out to, so you must have patience— just like the little people 
you read about—and they will all be sent to you. 


It was a pleasure to go over the lot of letters which came in from the little people 
and learn how much they think of the stories and of the Little People. But it was still 
more of a pleasure to see how few mistakes the little folks made. 


The Eagle is well pleased with the start that has been made, and Mr. Burgess is 
delighted with the many kind little messages that have come to him personally. Peter 
Rabbit seems to be an all-round favorite, and many little folks took occasion to say 
they were glad he had been selected to have his picture on the button. That’s just the 
way Mr. Burgess feels about Peter. He’s more like one of the family than a rabbit. 


Every little, boy or little girl—with their big brothers and sisters, their papas and 
mammas, or even their grandparents, can join this club just by writing to the Bedtime 
Stories Club Editor, and they will get a button and a membership certificate as soon as 
they are ready for delivery. 
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WE. December 3, 1914, page 10 
Stories Read in Schools 
Little Folks In the Little White School Houses Throughout Southwest Are 
Interested In Eagle Club. 
TEACHERS GET BUTTONS FOR PUPILS 
Nature Stories About Little Folks of Green Forest Teach Children Lessons of Love 
and Kindness. 


School children all over the southwest are taking up a steady interest in storytelling 
and are learning to deal tenderly with dumb animals by reading Thorton W. Burgess’ 
stories about Johnny Chuck, Grandfather Frog, Chatterer and the rest of the Little 
People of the Green Forest. 


School teachers have been quick to see the teaching value in these stories. Interest, 
attention, concentration are basic things in the art of teaching. No teacher has to work 
very hard to secure attention in the Bedtime Stories as published in the Wichita Eagle. 


As a sample of the widespread interest in the Bedtime Story club organized by 
the Wichita Eagle many school teachers from towns far apart are writing for buttons 
and certificates for their pupils. These buttons and certificates are free of cost and 
are obtained merely by children writing to the Eagle that they want them. Some of 
the teachers have written giving a list of pupils who want buttons and certificates. In 
one batch of letters came requests from Bison, in Rush county, Kansas, from Enid, 
Fairview, Butler and Lorena in Oklahoma, and from Anness and Beverly, Kansas. 


THIS TEACHER KNOWS 
Frank C. Spaid, teacher at Enid, Oklahoma, says: 


“For about six weeks I have been reading the Bedtime Stories to my pupils 
and think they are fine to create a love for the small creatures of the field 
and forests. I should be pleased to have you send membership buttons to my 
pupils.” 


FOR CHRISTMAS IDEA 


Clara Huenerg, a school teacher in Rush county, has been quick to get a good idea 
out of the Bedtime club suggestion. The Eagle gets a hint in her request that the buttons 
and certificates for her pupils are sure to arrive before Christmas. 


LITTLE TOTS LIKE STORIES 


Grown people enjoy Mr. Burgess’ little stories, and there is a school teacher at 
Butler, Oklahoma, who finds that even the tiniest little folks get the ideas about the 
Little Folks of the Green Forest. She writes: “I am sending in the names of the little 
boys and girls who enjoy hearing me read the Bedtime Stories in the Eagle. These little 
ones are pupils in the first primary room.” 


ARE INTERESTED LISTENERS 


Miss Winnie Wilson sends in the names of her pupils at Anness because she 
has found the educative value in these wholesome stories. She says her pupils “are 
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interested listeners.” 
SHE KNOWS THE EAGLE 


Away out in the country on a rural route from Lorena, Oklahoma. Miss Bertha 
E. Harris teaches school. She writes that the Bedtime club is “just the thing” for her 
pupils. She says: “My father reads the Eagle in Perry, Okla., and I know what these 
stories are like.” 


A REWARD FOR SCHOLARS 


W. H. Farrington of Beverly, Kansas, is pleased with the Bedtime club idea, 
and asks for buttons and certificates for twenty-two pupils. The teaches designates 
the leading pupils in case there are not enough buttons for all. If only a few buttons 
then the prize pupils ought to be served first. Fortunately, however, there is room for 
everybody in this club, and so far there is no limit on the buttons and certificates. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS TOO 


Miss Ruth Wheeler at Fairview, Oklahoma, has fifteen Sunday school pupils. 
The lessons taught by the Little People of the Green Forest are just as good in 
Sunday school as in the day school. The better the day the better the story, and so the 
membership grows. 


HOO’S HOO TODAY. 


By JOHN W. CAREY. 
Who writes those little bedtime 
tales for which the children cry? 
(None genuine without the sig, so 
keep a weather eye!) Who pipes 
hose fairy stories of the forest quad- 


rupeds the tots must hear before 
they’ll pull the covers o’er their 
heads? Who’s made the fame of 
Bobby Coon and cunning Reddy 
Fox to rival that of Riding Hood and 
charming Goldilocks? Who shows 
how Peter Rabbit has his sorrows 
and his joys, his friends and bogie 
men, the same as little girls and 
boys? Who's writ no “Hamlet” up 
to date—no Bible nor Koran—and 
yet has done his share and more? 
That Thornton Burgess man. 


Boston Globe. January 28, 1914. 
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Top. Peter Rabbit Button. The actual button had a red background. 


Bottom. Image of Bedtime Stories Club membership certificate given by The 
Omaha World-Herald. 
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BED-TIMB STORY PEOPLE. 
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Drawing by Victor Wellington Peters. Kansas City Star. May 9, 1914. 
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Left. Image of new Bedtime Stories Club members. Kansas City Star, June 9, 1914. 
Right. Letter from Kansas School for the Blind requested by Burgess, May 9, 1914. 
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Index 


A 


Amphibians 
Bullfrog, American (Lithobates catesbeianus) 
Foolish children of Grandfather Frog 160 
Grandfather Frog 92, 105, 113, 160, 173, 190, 191, 195, 199, 357, 369, 386, 390, 
391, 406 
Spring peeper (Pseudacris crucifer) 104, 106 
Toad, American (Anaxyrus americanus) 
Mr. Toad 108, 109, 174, 175, 177, 178, 180, 182, 199, 226, 266, 279, 407 
Treefrog, Gray (Dryophytes versicolor) 
Stickytoes 105, 106, 272, 273 
Young Master Stickytoes 306 


B 


Birds 
Blackbird, Red-Winged (Agelaius phoeniceus) 
Mr. Redwing 195, 316 
Mrs. Redwing 195 
Bluebird, Eastern (Sialia sialis) 
Winsome Bluebird 94, 95, 96, 99, 101, 103, 105, 321, 323, 327, 333, 343 
Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) 
Bubbling Bob the Bobolink 129 
Chickadee, Black-capped (Poecile atricapillus) 
Tommy Tit 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 52, 64, 66, 79, 82, 87, 141, 262, 290, 316, 408, 443, 
445, 449 
Chicken (Gallus domesticus) 6, 81, 95, 326, 344, 348, 351, 352, 355, 359, 362, 363, 
364 
Mrs. Featherlegs 82 
Crow, American (Corvus brachyrhynchos) 
Blacky the Crow 20, 48, 52, 57, 58, 64, 103, 114, 116, 117, 119, 121, 123, 125, 
157, 158, 160, 165, 183, 195, 198, 199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 252, 253, 254, 256, 
279, 315, 366, 368, 436 
Duck, Domestic (Anas platyrhynchos domesticus) 346, 348, 349, 351, 352, 356, 359, 
363, 364 
Flycatcher, Great Crested (Myiarchus crinitus) 
Cresty the Flycatcher 268, 271, 272, 273 
Mrs. Cresty 268, 271, 272, 275 
Goose, Canada (Branta canadensis) 
Honker the Wild Goose 103 
Goshawk, American (Accipiter atricapillus) 
Mr. Goshawk 69, 422, 447 
Grouse, Ruffed (Bonasa umbellus) 351 
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Mrs. Grouse 67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 87, 97, 141, 233, 290, 408, 
421, 422, 424, 431, 437, 443, 447 
Harrier, Northern (Circus hudsonius) 
Whitetail the Marsh Hawk 208, 221, 259, 297 
Hawk, Red-tailed (Buteo jamaicensis) 
Redtail the Hawk 148, 159, 161, 163, 164, 165, 171, 224, 251, 316, 347, 399, 400, 
402 
Hawk, Rough-legged (Buteo lagopus) 
Roughleg the Hawk 20, 21, 22, 48, 53, 94, 407, 449 
Hawk species 147 
Jay, Blue (Cyanocitta cristata) 
Sammy Jay 5, 6,9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 37, 39, 40, 43, 47, 48, 
52, 64, 65, 66, 75, 77, 78, 80, 82, 83, 86, 89, 95, 103, 112, 113, 114, 116, 117, 
118, 121, 123, 125, 129, 140, 141, 143, 159, 165, 183, 198, 199, 200, 202, 203, 
204, 207, 263, 264, 272, 273, 279, 290, 299, 301, 303, 305, 311, 315, 316, 328, 
338, 346, 356, 366, 368, 370, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 384, 387, 
388, 389, 391, 398, 399, 402, 436, 438, 439, 444 
Kingbird, Eastern (Zyrannus tyrannus) 
Scrapper the Kingbird 316, 337 
Oriole, Baltimore (/cterus galbula) 
Goldie the Oriole 260, 323, 326, 328, 335, 336, 344 
Owl, Great-Horned (Bubo virginianus) 
Hooty the Owl 53, 69, 79, 166, 167, 168, 169, 172, 173, 208, 224, 362, 408, 422 
Phoebe, Eastern (Sayornis phoebe) 
Pewee 333, 335, 344 
Robin, American (Turdus migratorius) 
Cheerful Robin 103, 105 
Welcome Robin 316, 321, 323, 324, 332, 335, 336, 343 
Sparrow, Chipping (Spizella passerina) 
Chippy the Sparrow 260, 323, 327, 333, 344 
Sparrow, House (Passer domesticus) 
Bully the Sparrow 320, 322, 323, 324, 326, 327, 329, 330, 331, 332, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 340, 341, 343, 344, 345 
Mrs. Bully 324, 326, 327, 329, 330, 331, 335, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 343, 344, 
345 
Sparrow, Song (Melospiza melodia) 
Little Friend the Song Sparrow 99, 103, 105, 250 
Swallow, Tree (Zachycineta bicolor) 
Mrs. Skimmer 327, 328, 330, 331, 332, 344 
Skimmer the Swallow 321, 327, 328, 330, 331, 332, 335, 339, 340, 344 
Thrasher, Brown (Zoxostoma rufum) 
Brownie the Thrasher 333 
Vireo, Red-eyed (Vireo olivaceus) 
Redeye the Vireo 280, 281, 288, 294, 302, 316 
Vulture, Turkey (Cathartes aura) 
OP Mistah Buzzard 97, 98, 99, 159, 222, 225, 316, 357, 359, 361, 366, 390 
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Woodpecker, Downy (Picoides pubescens) 
Drummer the Woodpecker 14, 18, 19, 44, 49, 260, 261, 262, 271, 316, 321, 322, 
327, 329, 332, 337, 339, 344 
Mrs. Drummer 261, 262, 344 
Wren, House (Zroglodytes aedon) 
Jenny Wren 316, 321, 322, 324, 333, 335, 337, 338, 340, 341, 344, 345 


I 


Insects 
Bumblebee species 
Bumble the Bee 107, 142, 146, 147, 148, 155, 269, 271, 290 
Honey Bee, Western (Apis mellifera) 
Busy Bee 142, 143, 144, 146, 149, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156 


M 


Mammal 
Mouse, House (Mus musculus) 3, 5, 26,27, 29 
Mammals 
Badger, American (TZaxidea taxus) 
Digger the Badger 199, 222, 279, 406 
Bear, American black (Ursus americanus) 
Buster Bear 115, 121, 123, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 133, 134, 138, 140, 141, 143, 
144, 146, 149, 155, 156, 166, 168, 169, 172, 174, 175, 177, 178, 180, 182, 183, 
185, 186, 187, 190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 205, 279, 303, 
304, 305, 309, 311, 313, 314, 315, 316, 319, 347, 368, 372, 412, 430, 431, 432, 
433, 435, 437, 438, 439, 440, 444 
Beaver, American (Castor canadensis) 
Paddy the Beaver 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 61, 116, 121, 126, 137, 173, 407, 432, 433 
Cat, Domestic (Felis catus) 
Black Pussy 3, 9, 15, 18, 29, 30, 32, 35, 41, 194, 240, 241, 244, 245, 447 
Cattle (Bos taurus) 310, 313, 319 
Bossy the Cow 237, 238, 240, 245, 408 
Chipmunk, Eastern (Zamias striatus) 
Striped Chipmunk 92, 104, 131, 152, 177, 183, 199, 222, 279, 392, 394, 395, 397, 
398, 406, 407 
Cottontail, New England (Sy/vilagus transitionalis) 
Fuzzy 228 
Little Jed 228 
Little Pete 228, 243 
Miss Fuzzytail/Mrs. Peter Rabbit 228, 275, 277, 278, 288, 297, 298, 302, 303, 311, 
366, 368, 396, 404, 410, 425, 431, 432, 435, 437, 446 
Old Jed Thumper 311, 410 
Old Mrs. Rabbit 106 
Peter Rabbit 26, 39, 40, 43, 47, 48, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 72, 73, 75, 78, 
79, 81, 82, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 103, 105, 107, 112, 118, 
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121, 123, 124, 125, 126, 129, 130, 132, 135, 137, 141, 144, 146, 147, 148, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 156, 158, 159, 160, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 169, 171, 173, 177, 
181, 182, 195, 196, 199, 203, 209, 221, 225, 226, 228, 240, 243, 244, 247, 249, 
253, 259, 260, 275, 277, 278, 279, 283, 284, 286, 287, 289, 292, 293, 294, 296, 
297, 298, 301, 302, 303, 306, 316, 366, 368, 373, 377, 386, 389, 396, 397, 398, 
399, 400, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 408, 416, 424, 425, 427, 428, 429, 431, 432, 
435, 437, 438, 439, 440, 443, 446, 447, 449 
Wuzzy 228 
Coyote (Canis latrans) 

Old Man Coyote 48, 53, 54, 56, 61, 65, 69, 78, 94, 105, 132, 147, 148, 158, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 208, 224, 234, 240, 259, 276, 297, 
298, 299, 301, 303, 311, 312, 319, 348, 349, 352, 353, 354, 355, 357, 360, 361, 
362, 363, 364, 366, 368, 369, 370, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 383, 
384, 387, 388, 389, 391, 396, 397, 422, 423, 432, 444, 447 

Old Man Coyote’s mother 361, 375 

Dog, Domesticated (Canis familiaris) 381, 411, 412, 413, 425, 427, 430, 438, 439, 
442 

Bowser the Hound 3, 10, 12, 39, 41, 61, 62, 80, 87, 124, 152, 194, 241, 286, 348, 
351, 352, 354, 357, 360, 362, 363, 364, 365, 368, 369, 370, 372, 383, 408, 410, 
411, 412, 413, 416, 419, 420, 425, 427, 447 

Coyote hunting dog, probably whippet 375, 378 

Unnamed Black and White Dog 241, 244 

Unnamed hunting dogs 410, 414, 419, 421, 428 

Fisher (Pekania pennanti) 
Mr. Fisher 137 
Fox, American Red (Vulpes vulpes fulva) 

Granny Fox 53, 56, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 80, 105, 132, 141, 147, 
157, 158, 160, 161, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 208, 224, 259, 276, 
286, 290, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 298, 299, 302, 303, 347, 349, 352, 354, 355, 
360, 361, 362, 364, 383, 407, 410, 422, 432, 447 

Reddy Fox 6, 9, 10, 22, 23, 39, 43, 47, 53, 55, 56, 60, 61, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 
78, 79, 80, 94, 97, 105, 115, 124, 126, 127, 130, 133, 134, 135, 137, 138, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 147, 148, 149, 152, 155, 156, 157, 159, 160, 161, 163, 164, 165, 
167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 195, 198, 199, 203, 208, 217, 218, 219, 224, 226, 234, 
240, 246, 249, 259, 276, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 292, 293, 294, 297, 298, 
299, 302, 303, 316, 347, 349, 351, 352, 354, 355, 363, 364, 366, 396, 397, 399, 
400, 402, 403, 408, 410, 411, 421, 422, 423, 430, 439, 447 

Hare, Snowshoe (Lepus americanus) 

Jumper the Hare 48, 58, 88, 89, 91, 123, 124, 126, 127, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 

137, 138, 140, 141, 143, 149, 156, 166, 199, 316, 421, 422, 424, 431, 439, 446 
Horse (Equus caballus) 6 
Human, Modern (Homo sapiens) 67, 100 

Farmer Brown 3,5, 24, 30, 31, 94, 202, 254, 309, 348, 446 

Farmer Brown’s boy 3, 4, 5, 6,9, 11, 15, 18, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 52, 61, 63, 65, 66, 70, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 
81, 82, 84, 86, 88, 89, 112, 115, 116, 117, 121, 122, 123, 125, 141, 158, 187, 
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193, 194, 196, 199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 224, 228, 230, 233, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
258, 259, 262, 269, 271, 305, 306, 309, 310, 312, 314, 316, 319, 329, 344, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 366, 368, 
369, 370, 375, 377, 381, 382, 383, 387, 389, 390, 391, 392, 394, 408, 412, 414, 
415, 416, 417, 420, 423, 430, 431, 435, 444, 445, 447 
Farmer Brown’s hired man 348 
Mrs. Farmer Brown 31, 79, 305, 310 
Unnamed coyote keeper 381 
Unnamed coyote trapper 375, 378 
Unnamed hunter 422, 423, 424, 427, 428, 430, 431, 435, 436, 437, 438, 440, 442, 
446, 447 
Unnamed hunter on Old Pasture 410 
Unnamed racoon hunter 412, 413, 416, 417, 420 
Lynx, Canada (Lynx canadensis) 
Tufty the Lynx 137 
Mink, American (Neogale vison) 
Billy Mink 47, 87, 89, 105, 113, 184, 187, 190, 193, 194, 195, 199, 204, 316, 356, 
369, 389, 390, 391, 446 
Mole, Eastern (Scalopus aquaticus) 
Miner the Mole 242, 245 
Mouse, North American Deer (Peromyscus maniculatus) 351 
Mouse, White-footed (Peromyscus leucopus) 
Whitefoot the Wood Mouse 316 
Muskrat (Ondatra zibethicus) 
Jerry Muskrat 54, 57, 60, 89, 105, 113, 133, 190, 195, 198, 199, 356, 369, 386, 
389, 390, 406, 407, 446, 447 
Opossum, Virginia (Didelphis virginiana) 
Mrs. Possum 228, 357 
Possum children 228 
Unc’ Billy Possum 4, 41, 44, 60, 81, 104, 112, 114, 118, 119, 121, 123, 126, 131, 
133, 177, 199, 203, 222, 228, 279, 281, 283, 284, 286, 287, 288, 289, 292, 293, 
294, 296, 297, 298, 302, 303, 357, 399, 403, 404, 408, 411, 412, 430, 446 
Otter, North American river (Lontra canadensis) 
Little Joe Otter 47, 58, 89, 105, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 196, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 204, 356, 369, 389, 390, 446, 447 
Pig, Domestic (Sus domesticus) 6 
Porcupine, North American (Evethizon dorsatum) 
Prickly Porky 40, 60, 125, 127, 130, 132, 142, 166, 277, 279, 281, 283, 284, 286, 
287, 288, 289, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 298, 299, 302, 316 
Raccoon, Common (Procyon lotor) 
Bobby Coon 41, 60, 91, 100, 104, 118, 131, 177, 178, 187, 198, 199, 203, 222, 
279, 284, 398, 402, 404, 408, 411, 412, 413, 414, 416, 417, 419, 420, 430, 446, 
447 
Rat, Brown (Rattus norvegicus) 5, 26, 29, 30 
Skunk, Striped (Mephitis mephitis) 
Jimmy Skunk 41, 60, 87, 91, 94, 107, 108, 109, 112, 117, 122, 123, 124, 126, 129, 
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130, 132, 142, 144, 146, 149, 166, 173, 174, 178, 180, 181, 182, 199, 204, 279, 
281, 283, 284, 288, 289, 293, 294, 296, 297, 298, 302, 303, 316, 363, 368, 408, 
446, 447 
Squirrel, American Red (Zamiasciurus hudsonicus) 
Chatterer’s mother 5 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel 3, 4,5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 77, 82, 86, 141, 143, 
144, 160, 183, 199, 201, 203, 205, 233, 260, 262, 269, 271, 272, 276, 290, 316, 
328, 329, 338, 340, 341, 343, 346, 377, 388, 392, 394, 397, 405, 406, 407, 414, 
443, 445, 447 
Squirrel, Eastern Gray (Sciurus carolinensis) 
Happy Jack Squirrel 48, 52, 131, 141, 143, 144, 199, 203, 276, 279, 316, 392, 394, 
398, 406, 407, 408, 436, 442, 443, 445, 446, 449 
Vole, Eastern Meadow (Microtus pennsylvanicus) 361 
Danny Meadow Mouse 20, 60, 97, 103, 118, 133, 160, 173, 177, 182, 199, 208, 
209, 211, 212, 213, 215, 217, 218, 219, 221, 222, 224, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 
233, 234, 235, 236, 238, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245, 247, 249, 250, 254, 258, 279, 
301, 386, 389, 398, 406, 407, 447, 449 
Midget 230, 232, 233, 234, 242, 258 
Mite 230, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 238, 240, 241, 242, 245, 247, 250, 251, 254, 
255, 258, 301 
Nanny Meadow Mouse 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221, 222, 224, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 233, 234, 235, 236, 240, 242, 258, 386, 406, 449 
Old Meadow Mouse (Nanny’s suitor) 210, 211, 213, 216 
Teeny 230, 232, 233, 234, 242, 258 
Weeny 230, 232, 233, 234, 242, 258 
Weasel species 
Shadow the Weasel 4, 6, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 30, 38, 192, 205, 224, 404 
Wolf, Gray (Canis lupus) 
Howler the Wolf 137 
Wolverine (Gulo gulo) 
Mr. Wolverine 137 
Woodchuck (Marmota monax) 
Chuckie (Lost baby chuck) 40 
Johnny Chuck 91, 95, 104, 129, 133, 172, 173, 177, 181, 182, 199, 204, 222, 228, 
240, 279, 336, 386, 388, 397, 398, 405, 406 
Little Chucks (Johnny’s children) 228 
Polly Chuck 228, 336 
Meteorological 
Brother North Wind 36, 69, 91, 92, 104, 437, 443, 449 
Jack Frost 55, 56, 69, 70, 73, 75, 78, 82, 91, 94, 98, 104, 449 
Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 9, 31, 60, 62, 70, 72, 82, 95, 105, 109, 182, 190, 236, 237, 
251, 277, 287, 293, 305, 309, 351, 360, 362, 363, 387, 425, 428, 437, 439, 443 
Master Winter 104 
Merry Little Breezes 11, 147, 173, 192, 208, 209, 227, 240, 241, 244, 247, 249, 275, 
276, 278, 362, 392, 394, 396, 406 
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Merry Little Sunbeams 236 
Mistress Spring 91, 92, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 121, 449 
Mistress/Mrs. Moon 413, 415, 416, 417, 425, 432 
Old Mother West Wind 240, 276, 277, 362, 396 
Sister South Wind 91, 92, 94, 97, 103 
Mythological 
Old Mother Nature 69, 101, 103, 127, 137, 263, 264, 266, 378, 408, 422, 444, 447 


P 


Plants 

Apple (Malus domestica) 17, 18, 23, 39, 44, 45, 50, 321, 327, 335, 340, 345, 444 

Cherry species 96 

Chestnut, American (Castanea dentata) 100, 392, 416, 417, 419, 446, 447 

Clover species 104 

Common mullein (Verbascum thapsus) 183, 237, 238 

Elm, American (Ulmus americana) 53 

evergreen tree species 11 

goldenrod species 60 

Greenbriar (Smilax rotundifolia) 311 

Hemlock, Eastern (7suga canadensis) 65, 81, 83, 84, 89, 137, 139, 141, 202, 203, 
289, 293, 294, 296, 302, 387, 388, 411, 414, 416, 420, 421, 423, 424, 437 

Hepatica species 94 

Hickory species 103, 195, 199, 386, 390, 446, 447 

Maple species 48, 92, 356, 445 

Pine, Eastern White (Pinus strobus) 114, 157, 167, 168, 169, 183, 205, 287, 288, 
417, 443 

Pussy Willow, American (Salix discolor) 94 

Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus) 92 


R 


Reptiles 
Greensnake, Smooth (Opeodrys vernalis) 
Mr. Green Snake 160 
Snake, Black (Pantherophis obsoletus) 
Mr. Blacksnake 108, 110, 181, 182, 259, 260, 261, 264, 266, 267, 268, 271, 272 
Snake, Eastern Garter (Thamnophis sirtalis) 
Mr. Garter Snake 306 
Turtle, Spotted (Clemmys guttata) 
Spotty the Turtle 105, 195, 199 
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